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SHOLAPITR. 


CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Sllola''piir, between 17° 10' and 18° 32' north latitude and 74° 
42' and 76° 15' east longitude, has an area of 4521 square miles. In 
1881 it had a population of 582^487 or 128*84 to the square mile, and 
in 1882 a realizable land revenue of £104,969 (Rs. 10,49,690). 

Except B^rsi in the north-east which is surrounded by the 
Nizamis country, Sholapur is bounded on the north by Ahmadnagar 
and the Nizd.m^s country ; on the east by the Nizdm^s country and 
the Akalkot state ; on the south by the river Bhima, the district of 
Bijapur, and the Patvardhan and Jath states ; and on the west by 
Atpd.di, Satara, Phaltan, Poona, and Ahmadnagar. The district 
outline is irregular. Beyond the limits of the main body of the 
district in the extreme north-east lies the whole of Bdrsi, and 
several groups of Karmala, Sholapur, and Sangola villages. Several 
Akalkot, Jath, Nizd^m, and Patvardhan villages also lie within 
Sholapur limits. 

For administrative purposes the lands of the district are 
distributed over seven sub-divisions. Of these Birsi lies isolated 
in the north-east, ShoMpur is in the south-east, Sangola in the 
south-west, Malsiras in the west, Karmdla in the north-west, and 
Madha and Pandharpur in the centre. These sub-divisions have, on 
an average, 8»n area of 646 square miles, 102 villages, and 83,212 
people : 

Sholapur Administrative Details, 1S82-8S, 
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Chapter I- 
Description. 
Aspect. 



The district has a length of about 100 miles from tho north of 
Karmala to the south of S^ngola, and a breadth of about 100 miles * 
from the west of Malsiras to the east of Sholapmv It lies in the ^ 
basins of the Nira, Bhima, and Sina. Most of Malsiras in the 

west drains north into the Nira which falls into the Bliima in the 

west of the district. The drainage area of the Bhima, which winds 
north-east through the centre of the district^ includes on the left 
bank south Karmala^ Md,dha, Pandharpur, and south Sliolapur, 
and on the right bank east Md^lsiras^, Sangola^ and south 
Phandharpur. The Sina, which flows roughly south-east parallel to 
the Bhima, drains Barsi and north-east ShoMpur on the left, and 
north Karmala and MMha and a little of central Sholapur on the 
right, Koimd Shold,pur the couijtry is abont 1800 feet above sea 
level. Except north B^rsi west M^dha and south-west Malsiras 
and KarmMa which are hilly, Sholapur is flat or waving. Most 
of the surface rolls in long low uplands separated by hollows, 
with an occasional level. The shallow-soiled uplands are suited 
for pasture, and the deep-soiled lowlands under careful tillage 
yield the richest crops. In Kamilla and M^dha in the 
north-east and centre the watershed of the Bhima and Sina is » 
marked by low table lands and small separate hills. Except this, 
the ShoUpur uplands are gently rounded swellings of trap 
overgrown with yellow stunted spear-grass. Low-lying villages are ) 
shaded by trees, and Barsi has large mangoe groves. The rest of f 
the district is bare bleak and treeless. The only timber trees are ; 
stunted hdbhuls and mangoes and a few mms Azadirachta indica f 
and fi'pals Picus religiosa. As these afford no cover the district i 
is without the larger wild animals except the wild pig and wolves. ■ 
Near river and stream banks the soil is deep black and rich, and 
on rising ground it is gravelly and reddish, yielding little but stunted 
yellow spear-grass. In Sangola the soil is black and stony. The 
villages, as a rule, are small and generally lie on stream or river 
banks one to four miles apart. Th^e Barsi and MMha villages are 
shady ; in the rest of the district they are generally bare. Except 
in Sangola and MMsiras most of the villages are walled. In 
Sholapur the village walls have fallen, and in other parts they are 
decaying, though in almost all the gate remains. In Pandharpur 
and Sdngola the husbandmen though poor, are skilful ; in the rest 
of the district, they are generally poor and careless, trusting much 
to chance and the season. 

Ex cept in Bai'si, ^ Karmala, Madha, and Malsiras, Sholapur has ^ 
few hills. The chief hills are Vadshighdt in Barsi, Vaghoba and % 
Bodki in Karmdla, Chinchgaon in Mddha, and G-nrvad in Malsiras. 

In north Barsi several spur,s from the Balagh^t range in the 
Nizdna s country, twelve to sixteen miles to the north-east, pass 
south for a few miles. Of these the chief is the Vadshighdt 
about fourteen miles east of Barsi, noted for a cave temple ^ ■ 
sacred to Rameslpar. In Karmdla Vdghoha hill, about 210 feet 

and Bodki hill, about 190 feet high, lie about sixteen li' 
miles south-east of Karmala. The slopes of both hills are covered 
with stunted grass, and the tops are flat and un tilled. Above the 
trap rock the hills have generally three layers^ of soil, a surface . 
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layer of red murum, a second of white earth mixed with limo^ stone, 
and a third of murum or broken trap. In the MAdha sub-division, 
about four miles north of Mddha, the mdla or highland of Ghinehgaon, 
about 300 feet above the plain, lies between the villages of 
Chinchgaon Tadval and Vadshinga. The HU is steep and pvered 
with grass and has a spring at the foot. Its flat top is tilled by 
Maratha husbandmen, and a cart-road -passes by the hill with little 
traffic. A layer of mimim or broken trap separates the black 
surface soil from the central trap. In the west of the district a 
chain of flat-topped hills runs along south-west M^lsiras. The chief 
hill, near the viiige of Gruiwad, about eight miles south of Mdlsiras, 
is crowned by a temple of Tukdi about 400 years old. 

The chief rivers are the Bhiina, with its right bank feeders the 
Nira and the Mdn, and its left bank feeder the Sina which receives 
the Bhogavati from the north. The Bhima and Sina run south-east, 
the Nira nearly east, the Man north-east, and the Bhogavati south- 
east. During the dry season all the rivers are fordable; even in 
the Bhima except occasional pools the stream dries or runs only 
ankle-deep. During the south-west monsoon the smaller streams 
are flooded by local rain, and the Bhima by heavy falls in the Poona 
Sahyadris. 

The Bhima is one of the chief feeders of the Krishna. It 
rises in 19° 4' north latitude and 73° 34' east longitude, in the 
Sahyadris in the Khed sub-division of Poona. The source of the 
river, which is adorned by the temple of Bhimashankar, is one of 
the twelve chief ling shrines in India. Prom Bhimd,shankar the 
river runs south-east through Poona, Ahmadnagar, Shol^pur, and 
Bijdpnr, and, after forming the north-eastern boundary of the 
Bombay Karnatak, falls into the Krishna about sixteen miles north 
of Eaichur in the Nizam's territory. Of about 180 miles which lie 
within Sholdpur limits, for a winding length of about seventy miles 
the river separates Karmdla on the left from Inddpur in Poona 
on the right; for about six miles it separates Madha on the 
left from Malsiras on the right ; for about twenty miles it separates 
Pandhai'pur on the left from Malsiras on the right; for about 
forty miles it passes through Pandharpur ; and for about forty 
miles it separates ShoHpur on the left from Bijapur on the right. 
The course of the river is throughout winding with a generally 
south-east direction. Near the centre of the Pandharpur subdivision 
it passes on the I'ight Pandharpur one of the holiest places in the 
Deccan. Of its three feeders the Bhima receives the Nira from the 
right about five miles south-west of Tembhurni in Karm^la, in the 
west of the district; the Map also from the the right near. 
Sarkoli about ten miles south-eas^ of Pandharpur in the south 
of the district ; and the Sina from the left ahput ten miles south- 
west of Ahirv^di in ShoMpur in the south-east of the district. 
The water of the Bhima is little used for irrigation. The river flows 
between high alluvial and tilled banks 500 to 1500 feet apart. In 
places it is rocky, but as a rule the bed is either sffiooth.and ^avelly 
or muddy. Beginning from the north, the Bhima is crossed by nine 
ferries, three in Pandharpur, at Kuroli Pandharpur :aii3 Brahmapuri, 
and six in Shol^puu, at Ghodeshvar^ Kusar> Bl^dar-Kavta, Sadepur; 
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Auni, and Takli. During the rains the Bhima flows full and 
strong with occasional floods. After the rains it rapidly dwindles, " 
till in the hot season pools remain only in the deeper hollows with 
an occasional flow in the parts between. 

The Nira, the chief right bank feeder of the Bhima, rises in the 
Bhor state in the spur of the Sahyadris which is crowned by the 
fort of Torna. From the SahyMris it runs south-east and east along 
the borders of Poona, S^Ura, and Sholapur. Of its total length of 
110 miles about thirty lie on the borders of Poona and Sholapur. 
During these thirty miles the Nira runs nearly east forming the 
north boundary of Malsiras, and, passing the villages of Akluj and 
Tambve, falls into the Bhima about five miles south-west of 
Tembhumi in Karmala. The banks of the Nira are steep and rocky 
and its bed is gravelly. It is about 400 feet broad, and has a few 
small pools from which water is drawn by lifts or hidkis to water 
garden crops. 

The Mdn, a right bank feeder of the Bhima, rises in a spur of 
the Mahadev range in the Md,n sub-division of Satdra and runs 
through in Satara, Atpddi in the Pant Pratinidhi state, and 
S^ngola and Pandharpur in ShoMpur. Of its total length of about 
100 miles, about fifty lie within ShoMpiir limits. For about fifty 
miles to the west of Sholapur limits the river runs south-east, and, i 
for fifty miles within Sholapur limits, it runs north-east passing | 
the towns of Nazre and Sangola, and falling into the Bhima at I 
Sarkoli, about ten miles south-east of Phandharpur. The banks of | 
the Mdn are low and cultivated, and its bed is gravelly, ! 

The Sina, one of the chief left bank feeders of the Bhima, rises I 
fourteen miles west of the town of Ahmadnagar, and running " 
south-east through Ahmadnagar and Sholapur, falls into the Bhima 
near Kudul, about twenty miles south of Sholapur. Of 110 miles, 
the total length of the Sina within Sholapur limits, for about 
sixty the Sina separates the Nizamis country on the left from 
Karmala and Md>dha on the right ; for forty-five miles it flows 
through Madha and Sholapur ^ and for five miles it separates Akalkot 
on the left from ShoMpur on the right. About four miles north 
of Mohol in Mddha, the Sina receives the BhogSvati after a course 
of about forty miles north through Bars! and the Nizamis lands. 
The Nira is 300 to 600 feet broad. The banks are steep and 
earthy and the bed sandy and sometimes rocky. The Sina is 
crossed by five ferries, one in Madha at Kolgaon, and four in 
Sholapur at Lamboti, Tirha, Vaddakbdl, and Ydngi. 

The Bhogavati, a large tributary of the Sina, rises in the Balaghdt | 
range m the north-east of Bdrsi, and after a south-westerly course 

luiles through B^si and part of the Niz^m^s dominions | 

into'^'the Sina about four miles north of Mohol in | 
Mi^dha. It is about 100 feet broad, and has a slender stream during | 
the hot season. ;= 

, ‘I 

As the rainfall is light and uncertain Sholapur often suffers from j 
want of water. Even in ordinary seasons during the hot weather | 
the smaller streams and most of the wells dry and the water in the i 
reservoirs becomes scanty and unwholesome. In. 1882-83 according : 


BeccaE.] 



All over tlie district the rainfallis scanty. For the ten years ending 
1882 rain returns are available for seven stations. During these 
ten years the highest recorded fall is 66 inches at Shold^pur in 1878 
and the lowest is 6 inches at Xarmala and Sd;ngola in 1876 ; the 
total average fall of the district varied from 36f inches in 1878 to 
9^ inches in 1876 and averaged 2^1* inches. During the ten years 
ending 1882, at ShoMpur the fall varied from 66 inches in 1878 
to 11 inches in 1876 and averaged 31j^ incJies ; at Barsi, about 
forty miles north of Sholapur, the fall varied from 41 inches in 
1882 to 12 inches in 1876 and averaged 28 1 inches; at 
about seventy miles north-west of Sholapur, the fell vaiied from 
34 inches in 1882 to 6 inches in 1876 and } at 


Eainfili*. 


^ Details of these itservoirs are given under 


SHOIiAPUR. 


to the Collector’s returns, ShoMpur had 18,402 wells aud 2oo 
nonds Of late years much has been done to improve the water 
Lrage of the district, the chief work being the making of the 

§ n . 1 . j,.-! ■ With jirca ot 4 d4i/ 


Ekruk lake about three miles north of Sholapur with an area of 4b4) 
acres of water surface and commanding 1^,746 acres of Mnd.^ 1 ic 


acres UJL wautjj. ouxacvw o ' , • i 

other most important reservoirs are at Koregaon in J3arsi, pa 
Ashti in Madha, and four watter supply-works at Sholapur, Earsi, 
Karmala, and Madha.^ 

As in most of the Deccan, the geneml geological formation is 
trap, covered in most places with a shallow over^layerof veiy light 
soil, and in parts by a good depth of rich loam suited for cotton. 

The^ climate of Sholapur is healthy, and, except the hot months 
of March April and May, is agreeable and free from extremes of 
heat or of cold. The year may be roughly divided into three 
nearly equal seasons ; the cold season from November to^ February, 
the hot season from March to mid-June, and the rainy season 
from mid-June to the end of October. October is a time of 
transition from the rainy to the cold season. During the cold season 
the air is generally bright, clear, and bracing, the nights 
and mornings being especially cool and freshening. Easterly and 
north-easterly winds prevail but are not strong enough to^ be 
unpleasant. Tbe hot season from March to June, especially 
during March and April, is marked^ by a dry scorching heat. 
The mean temperature during this period is 86""; and the 
climate is oppressive with strong hot winds and occasional dust- 
storms. In March the hot winds blow from the east and in 
April and May from the west. The hot winds generally cease 
after nine and the nights are usually cool. During May clouds 
begin to gather, the wind grows fitful, and heavy thunderstorms 
generally cool the air. The rainy months are pleasant. The sky is 
more or less overcast, rain falls in frequent heavy showers 
broken by gleams of sunshine, the moisture is never excessive, 
the temperature is generally mild and even, and the wind almost 
always fresh and cool from the west and south-west, a delightful 
change from the dry stifling liot winds. The mean temperature 
during the rains is 80° and from November to February about 73°. 
Bitter cold is almost unknown. 
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Madha/ about tbirty-five miles nortb-west of Sbolapiir^ tlie fall Taried 
from 32 iucbes in 1882 to 8 inches in 1876 and averaged 25 indies; 
at Pandbarpur^ about tbirty-six miles west of Sbolapur, tlie fail varied 
from 44 incbes in 1874 to 8 incbes in 1876 and averaged 27'|- incbes ; 
at Malsiras about sixty-five miles west of Sbolapur, the fall varied 
from 41 incbes in 1877 to 1 2 inches in 1875 and averaged 20 inches ; 
and at Sangola, about fifty miles west of Sbolapur, the fall vained 
from 34 incbes in 1877 to 6 incbes in 1876 and averaged 21-|- incbes. 
The returns show that, except at Malsiras where the lowest fall is 
in 1875, the year of the lowest rainfall is 1876 at all the stations^ 
and the year of the highest fall is 1878 at Sbolapur in the east, 
1882 at Barsi; Karmfila, and Mddba in the north and north-w^est^^ 1874 
at Pandharpur in the centre, and 1877 at Malsiras and Sangola in the 
west. The details are: 


Sholdpiir Distnct Rainfall^ 187 o-lSS:?^^ 


STATIOIn'S. 
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For the ten years ending 1882, monthly rain returns are available 
for the city of ShoMpur. During these ten years the returns show 
three months when rain seldom falls, January February and 
December; four months when rain generally falls, March April May 
and November; and five months when rain always falls, June July 
August September and October. Of the ten years, in one rain fall 
in January, in three in February, and in four in December; in six in 
March, in nine in April, in eight in May, and in seven in November ; 
and in all ten years in June July August September and October. 
Of the twelve months in the year, January is the dryest month with a 
fall varying from 0*09 of an inch in 1882 to nothing for nine years 
and averaging about 0*01 of an inch; February comes next with a 
fall varying from 0*64 of an inch in 1873 to nothing for seven years 
and averaging 0*11 of an inch; December is third, with a fall varying 
from 1*46 inches in 1877 to nothing for six years and averaging 
0*28 of an inch; March is fourth, with a fall varying from 1*52 
inches in 1876 to nothing for four years and averaging 0*31 of an 


** years ending 1870, the fall varied from 35’78 inches in 1869 to 13'65 inches 

details are : 25-75 inches in 1853, 31-58 
1827, 33-60 in 1858, 33-33 in 1859, 
In-no 23-74 in 1862, 21-28 in 1863, 20-77 in 1864, 13-72 in 1865, 

8® ‘18 in 1869, and 35-03 in 1870. At B&si 
dunng the eight years ending 1870, the fall varied from 43-19 inches in 1870to 18-62 

The details are ; 24-20 inches in 1863, 22-56 
43-10 f’ iL?? “1865, 22-45 m 1866, 25-76 in 1867, 18-62 in 1868, 38-12 in 1869, and 
Id Id m 1870, Bombay Government Selections, New Series', CL. 176. 
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incli; November is fiffcb, ■with a fall ■varying from 2*17 inches in 1881 

to notHng for tlii-’ee years and avemgmg^ 0*54 of an inch; April is 
sixths witli a fall varying from 2*64 inches in 1873 to nothing in 
1877 and averaging 0‘60 of an inch] May is seven th;, with a fall 
varying from 4*28 inches in 1873 to nothing for two years and 
averaging 1*26 inches; October is eighth^ with a fall varying from 
] 3*74 inches in 1878 to 0*26 of an inch in 1876 and averaging 3‘39 
inches; July is ninths with a fall varying from 8*56 inches in 1874 
to 2*08 inches in 1881 and averaging 4*20 inches; June is tenth, 
with a fall varying from 12*54 inches in 1882 to 2*05 inches in 1876 
and averaging 5*51 inches ; August is eleventh, with a fall vaiying 
from 17*68 inches in 1878 to 2*95 inches in 1874 and averaging 6*99 
inches; and September is the wettest month, with a fall varying 
from 20*59 inches in 1878 to 0*41 of an inch in 1879 and averaging 
8*82 inches. Of the ten years, for one the rainfall was 66*42 inches 
in 1878; for one 40*57 inches in 1882; for three between thirty -five 
and thirty inches, 34*17 inches in 1877, 32*44 in 1880, and 31*14 in 
1873; for four beWeen twenty-five and twenty inches, 24*68 inches 
in 1875, 24*62 in 1874, 23*06 in 1879, and 22*80 in 1881; and for 
one 10*57 inches in 1876. The details are: 


ShoMpur City Rainfall, 187B^1S82. 


Month. 

1873 . 

1874 . 

1875 . 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 

1879 . 

1880 . 

1881 . 

1882 . 

Average, 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

0*09 

0-1 

February 

0-64 

... 

... 

... 

0*11 

... 

0*35 


... 


0*11 

March 


... 

0-30 

1*62 

0*48 


0 * 0*2 

0*49 


0-37 

0*31 

April 

2*64 

0-39 

0*06 

0*24 

... 

1*32 

0*32 

0*31 

0*70 

0-07 

0-£50 

May 

4-28 

2*56 

0-25 


... 

0*29 

2*36 

0-19 

1*71 

0*99 

1-26 

June 

7-00 

5*10 

3*79 

2-05 

8*40 

5*56 

3*35 

4*01 

3*23 

12-54 

5 *ol 

July 

3-03 

8-56 

4*23 

2*36 

2*88 

6*25 

8*57 

6*04 

2*08 

3-03 

4*20 

August 

4-86 

2*05 

7*29 

3*60 

4*47 

17*68 

8-99 

5*29 

7*67 

7*15 

6*99 

September ...i 

7 ‘88 

12-61 

4*39 

0*54 

10*85 

20*59 

0*41 

'l 2*43 

4*40 

14*07 

' 8*82 

October 

0-81 

2-39 

3*22 

0*26 

5*50 

13-74 

3*21 

3*19 

0*84 

0*77 

3-39 

November ...1 

'•«'f ■■■ 

' ■ 1 

0-02 

. 1 

0*02 

0*99 

0*44 

0*50 

; 2*17 

1-31 

0*54 

December 



' 1 * 12 : 

, 

1*46 


0*04 


... 

0*18 

0-28 

Total ... 

31-14 

■ 24*62 H 

24*68 

10*57 

34*17 

66*42 

2 - 3*06 

32*44 

22-80 

40*57 

31*04 


During the five years ending 1882, the extreme greatest heat varied 
from 110*7° in April 1881 to 87*5® in December 1879 ; extreme least 
heat from 72*6° in May 1878 to 46*1® in November 1881; the mean 
greatest heat from 107°in May 1881 to 83*4® in 1879; the mean least * 
heat from 77*5° in May 1880 to 52*8^ in December 1879; the mean 
range from 34*3® in March 1882 to 13*5° in August 1879; and the 
mean temperature from 91*75° in May 1881 to 68*55® in December 
1879. Of the five years, in three the month of highest greatest 
heat was April, in 1881 with 110*7°, in 1880 with 109*8°, and in 
1882 with 109*2°; in one it was May withA10° in 1879; and in 
one it was March with 108*7° in 1878; and in all the five years the 
month of the lowest greatest heat was December, in 1882 with 90*2®, 
in 1880 with 88*6°, in 1878 with 88*3°, in 1881! with 88*2° and in 
1879 with 87*5°. Of the five years in four the month of the highest 
least heat was May, in 1878 with 72*6®, in 1881 with 7T4®, in 1880 
with 71*3°, and in 1882 with 68®, and in one it was April and May 
with 69*4® in 1879 ; and in two years . the month of the lowest least 
heat was December, in 1878 with 49*1® and in 1879 with 46*3°; in 
two it was November, in 1882 with 47*7°> and in 1881 with 46*1®; 
and in one it was J&nuary with 46*4-1^18^^^ the five years^ 


CImpter I. 
Beseripticm* 
Rainfall. 
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in three the month of the highest mean greatest heat was Aprils in 
1879 with 106-1° in 1880 with 106° and in 1882 with 105-8°; and 
in two it was May, in 1881 with 107" and in 1878 with 104-6°; and 
in three years the month of the lowest gi-eatest heat was Deceniber, 
in 1882 with 86-9°, in 1880 with 85-7°, and in 1878 with 8t)-4°; in 
one it was November with 85-1° in 1881 ; and in one it was August 
with 83-4° in 1879. Of the five years the month of the highest 
mean least heat was May throughout, in 1880 with 77-5°, in 1879 
with 77-3'’, in 1881 with 76-5°, in 1878 with 76°, and in 1882 with 
75-7° • and in four years the month of the lowest mean least heat 
was Decembei’, in 1878 with 57-3°, in 1881 with 56-2°, in 1882 with 
55-4°, and in 1879 with 52-8°; and in one it was January with 55-3° 
in 1880. Of the five years, in two the month of the highest mean 
range was March, in 1882 with 34-3°, and in 1878 with 32-4°; in 
one it was January with 33-1° in 1880; in one it was February mth 
32 -6° in 1881; and in one it was December with 31-5° in 1879 ; 
and in two years the month of the lowest mean range was September 
in 1881 with 17-8°, and in 1880 with 17-2°; in one it was July with 
16-4° in 1882; in one it was August and September -with 16-2° in 1878, 
and in one it was August with 13-5° in 1879. Of the five years, in 
four the month of the highest mean temperature was May, in 1 881 
with 91-75°, in 1880 with 91-35°, in 1878 with 90-3°, and in 1882 
with 90'2°; and in one it was April with 90-55° in 1879; and in all 
the five years the month of the lowest mean temperature was 
December, in 1880 with 72-55°, in 1878 with 71-35°, in 1881 with 
71-2°, in 1882 with 71-15°, and in 1879 with 68-55°. The details are : 


Shold'pur City Temperature^ 187S-1882. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

A.prll. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1878. 

Maximum 

94*1 

100*8 

108*7 

107*8 

107*7 

106*0 

94*3 

91*9 

94*6 

93*1 

92*6 

88*3 

Minimum 

50*1 

59*9 

61*2 

69*4 

72*6 

70*3 

70*0 

70*0 

70*0 

62*9 

62-1 

49*1 

Mean Maximum ... 

89*1 

96*0 

L02-2 

103*9 

104*6 

99*6 

88*9 

87*9 

87*5 

88*0 

88*4 

85*4 

Mean Minimum ... 

59*5 

64*0 

69*8 

74*4 

76*0 

... 

72*6 

71*7 

71*3 

69*3 

64*9 

57*3 

Mean Kange 

29*5 

32*0 

32*4 

29*5 

28*6 


16*3 

16*2 

16*2 

18*6 

23*5 

28-2 

Mean Temperature. 

74*3 

80*0 

86*0 

89-16 

90*3 

... 

80*75 

79*8 

79*4 

78-65 

76-65 

71*35 

1879. 













Maximum 

91*7 

96*6 

105*9 

109*1 

110*0 

96*2 

94*4 

89*4 

94-1 

91*6 

89*8 

87-5 

Minimum 

61*3 

57*2 

61*7 

69*4 

69*4 

69*3 

68*8 

68*2 

66*2 

66*5 

48*3 

46-3 

Mean Maximum ... 

87*1 

92*3 

100*1 

106*1 

99*8 

87*1 

91-0 

83*4 

88*7 

88*9 

86*7 

84*3 

Mean Minimum ... 

58*2 

62*7 

68*8 

75*0 

77*3 

71*5 

71*5 

69*9 

69*1 

65*9 

58*3 

62*8 

Mean Range 

28*8 

29*6 

31*3 

31*0 

22*3 

15*6 

19*8 

13*5 

19-6 

23-0 

28*4 

31-5 

Mean Temperature. 

72*65 

77*5 

84*46 

90*55 

88*55 

79*3 

81*26 

76*65 

78-9:, 

77*4 

72*5 

68*55 

1880, 













Maximum 

92*2 

97*3 

107*7 

109*3 

108*1 

105*1 

97-0 

94*1 

90*6 

94*1 

89*7 

88*6 

Minimum 

46*4 

50*0 

66*8 

70*2 

71*3 

68*0 

67*8 

65*2 

66-8 

58*7 

56*9 

62*6 

Mean Maximum ... 

88*3 

93*8 

101*9 

106*0 

105*2 

94*4 

87*6 

90*2 

86*3 

89*4 

86*5 

85*7 

Mean Minimum ... 

55*3 

60*8 

71*0 

76*9 

77*5 

72*9 

69*7 ' 

69*6 

69*1 

68*5 

64*0 

59*4 

Mean Range 

33*1 

33*0 

30*9 

30*2 

27*7 

21*5 

18*0 

20*6 

17*2 

. 20*0 : 

22-5 1 

26*3 

Mean Temperature. 

71*8 

77*3 

86*45 

90*96 

91*35 

83*65 

78*66 

79*9 

77*7 

78*95 

77*25 i 

72*55 

1881. 



102*2 

■ e 









Maximum 

89*2 

98*0 

110*7 

109*7 

101*6 

95*6 

96*8 

92*6 

93*8 1 

92*2 

882 

Minimum 

48*1 

«6*3 

57*9 

70*0 

71*4 

68*5 

70*0 

68*5 

67*1 

60*3 j 

46-1 

49*9 

Mean Maximum ... 

86*7 

93*9 

99*7 

105*2 

107*0 

96*1 

90*8 

89*5 

87*8 1 

91*7 1 

85*1 

86*2 

Mean Minimum ... 

58*1 

61-3 

67*6 

74-9 

76*5 

72*8 

71*6 

70*9 

70-0 

66*8 

61*3 

56-2 

Mean Range 

28*6 

82*6 

82*0 

30*3 

30*6 

23*4 

19*2 

18-6 

17*8 

25*0 

23*9 

30*0 

Mean Temperature. 

72*4 

77*6 

83*65 

90*06 

91*75 

84*45 

81*2 

80*2 

78*9 

79*25 

73*2 

71*2 

1882. 













Maximum 

94*2 

98*2 

107*2 

109*2 

107 2 

99*8 

93*2 

94*2 

93*4 i 

94*2 

93*7 

90*2 

Minimum 

50*6 

55*8 

62*1 

67-1 

68*0 

66*1 

66*6 

67*1 

67-6 

64*9 

47*7 

50-6 

Mean Maximum ... 

89*7 

94*6 

103*3 

105*3 

104*7 

91*7 

87-5 

89*2 

87*2 

91*1 

87*5 

86*9 

Mean Minimum ... 

69*6 

60*9 

68*0 

74*7 

75*7 

71*4 

71*1 

70*1 

70*1 

65*9 

62*0 

55*4 

Mean Range 

30*1 

83*7 

34-3 

30*6 

29*0 

20*3 

16*4 

19*1 

17-1 

25*2 

25*6 

31*5 

Mean Temperature. 

74*66 

77-75 

85*15 

90-0 

90*2 

81*55 

79*3 

7^65 

88-65 

78-6 

74*75 

71*16 
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PRODUCTION. 

Though over the whole district the rock is trap, nodular lime- 
stone or kankar is everywhere abundant. At ShoMpur unslaked 
lime fit for whitewash sells at id. the pound (Rs. 15 the khandi), 
and slaked lime used in building at tke pound (Rs. 9 the 
khandi). 

The building stone of the district is trap or basalt found either in 
quarries or in boulders strewn over the mnrum plain. The stone 
used at Sholdpur is brought less than fifteen miles from Chincholi, 
Darphal, Hagiur, KegaoUj Kondi, Lamboti^ Pakni^ Savleshvar, and 
Sheigi. The Savleshvar quarries supply slabs four to six feet long, 
and the Chincholi and Lamboti quarries large stones for rollers, five 
feet long and about three feet in diameter. Rubble is taken from 
quarries about a mile from SboMpur, the best of which is owned by 
one BMu Ghongade. In Barsi trap stones four to six feet long are 
brought ten to eighteen miles from Ghdripuri, Mohol, Ropla, and 
Shelgaon. The building stone used in the town of Bdrsi is brought 
from VMi three miles north-west of B&’si and is mostly of small 
ske. Within sixteen miles of Pandharpur are quarries of good black 
hard stone at Babulgaon, Bhalvani, Gursal, Korti, and Penur, and 
in the hills which form the southern boundary of the Sdngola 
sub-division in the south-west of the district. Some of these quarries 
yield stone of any size. Except a few Mardthd,s the stonecutters 
and quarrymen are Vaddars who always work by contract and earn 
1$. 6d. to 2^. (Re. i - 1) a day. The cost varies greatly according to 
the size, the quantity taken, and the season of the year. At the 
quarries rubble generally costs 2^. to 3s. (Rs. the hundred 

cubic feet. 

Road metal is commonly made from the boulders which strew the 
murum plains in various parts of the district. At Sholdpur it is 
chiefly taken from quarries, and at the quarry it costs 7$, to 8^, 
(Rs. 84 - 4) the hundred cubic feet. 

Sholapur houses are generally built with flat roofs covered either 
with lime or mud. In mud-roofed houses layers of brick are laid 
over the planking and are covered with the white earth which is 
found in almost every village, or with haral a kind of sandy oily 
loam. A few years ago the Government ofiices were the only tiled 
buildings in Sholapur, but of late people hav# begun to use tiles. 
In some cases they use the flat local tile and the round tile together, 
the round tile being laid on the top of the flat tile to prevent leakage 
through the joints. Olay fit for making bricks and tiles is found 
near many stream and river banks. The tiles eoSt 8^. to 12^. 
(Rs.4-6), and the bricks, which are generally rough and brittle, 
cost 12s,. to £1- 4s. (Rs» 6-12) the thousand*- - 
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In the SboMptir sub-division at Bhanddarkavtha, Halgur, ^ 
Telgaou;, Venchnr, and several other places small quantities of 
IcibJml wood charcoal are made. At Sholapur charcoal ^sells at fdf. 
the pound (Rs. 25 the khcLfidi) and at Pandharpur and Barsi at 
the pound (Rs. 17-20 the Mandi). Charcoal is largely imported 
from the S^tara and Kolhapur states of Jamkhandb Miraj, and 
Sangli. As it is safe from the attacks of white ants and other 
insects, the wood of the nim, Azadirachta indica, is largely used for 
building. Its light yellow colour deepens with age. Besides as 
fuel and in making carts j sugarcane mills^ ploughs^ and other field . 

tools, hdbJinl wood is largely used for building. It is of a deep ^ 

reddish colour and is very lasting. For building purposes nim and 
hdhhul wood sell at nearly the same rates 4s. to 5s. (Rs. 2-2J) the 
cubic foot } as fuel Idbhul wood sells at -gl-cZ. to the pound 
(Rs. 6-12 the Mundz). 

The dry shallow soiled uplands of ShoUpur are ill suited for trees. 

The present (1883) area reserved for forests is 242 square miles or 
about 5*35 per cent of the whole area of the district. The forest 
area is much scattered. It may be roughly divided into two tracts 
of forest land, on the hills between B^rsi and the Nizd,m^s territories 
in the extreme north-east and on the hills to the south of Mdlsiras and 
Sangola in the extreme south-west. Before December 1871, when 
forest conservancy was introduced, Sholapur was extremely bare of 
trees and brushwood. Almost the whole land was taken for tillage. 

Before the great spread of tillage, which dates from about 1860, 

Bdrsi Malsiras and Sangola had large tracts of scrub forest chiefly 
khair Acacia catechu, and nim Azadirachta- indica, and in the 
valleys of the Bhima and the Sina were couvsiderable areas under the 
hdhhul, the hor Zyzyphus jujuba, and the nim Azadirachta indica. 

In December 1871 two square miles of scattered grass land or ? 
hwran were handed to the forest department. During the twelve 
years ending 1883 these two miles have spread to 242 square miles. 
Advantage was taken of the shrinking of tillage which followed the 
1876 famine to take for forest about 111,150 acres or 178| square 
miles of arable land. Of these, 23,900 acres were in Sholapur, 42,150 
in Karmala, 24,500 in M4dha, 1300 in Pandharpur,. 71 50 in Malsiras, ^ 
12,150 in Sdngola, and none in Barsi. The rest has chiefly been 
taken from meadows or hurans, and from village grazing lands or 
gd^yrdns. 

In 1872, at the beginning of forest conservancy, the ShoMpur forest 
lands were placed in charge of a forest inspector under the district 
forest officer of Poona. In 1876 the forest inspector gave place 
to a sub-assistant conservator. At present (1882-83) the forests 
are under the charge of an assistant conservator or district forest 
officer, seven rangers, seven round guards, and eighty-seven beat 
guards, together with an office establishment of one sheristeddr 
or head clerk, and three messengers. In 1882-83 the total yearly 
cost of this staff was £1406 8^. (Rs.14,064). 

Between 1872 and 1878 no great additions were made to the forest 
area. Since then large areas have been almost continuously taken for ; 
forest, and the lands of the Sholapur and Karmala subdivisions have V; 
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been demarcated, and those of tlie Barsi Madha. ami Malsiras sub- 
divisions liaye been both demarcated and settled. In tbe Pandbarpur 
and Sangola sub-divisions tlie lands of those villages which are not 
under the command of the Mhasvad and Ashti reservoirs^ have been 
demarcated ; the lands of the remaining villages will be demarcated 
as soon as it is known what parts of these villages are iioi com- 
manded by the reservoirs. 

The whole of the Sholapiir foi'cst area is reserved that is no timber- 
cutting rights are admitted to exist within forest limits. In these 
reserves^ w'here they have been found to exist before the lands are 
brought under reserve, the rights of having periodical gatherings at 
shrines within forest limits, of using the water for village cattle, and 
of passing along the existing foot bullock and cart tracks have been 
admitted. In 1882-83 of the 242 square miles of forest land 102 have 
been reserved and 140 were proposed for reserve. Of 756 state or 
khdlsa and fifty-five part-alienated or dhiimdla villages 351 state 
villages have forest reserves. Of these, eighty-four villages out of a 
total of 152 are in Sholdpur, fifteen out of 1 23 are in Barsi, sixty- four 
out of eighty-nine are in M4dha, eighty-five out of 123 are in Karmdla, 
twenty-nine out of eighty-five are in Pandharpur, thirty -eight out 
of sixty-nine are in Malsiras, and thirty-six out of seventy-five are 
in Sangola. In about one-third of the remaining 3 i 0 state villages 
reserves cannot be formed as no waste land is available; in the remain- 
ing two-third villages the formation of reserves will depend on the 
orders of Groveiliment. Of the total area of 1 64,840 acres or about 
242 square miles, 32,573 acres are in Sholapur, 8032 in Barsi, 43,495 
in Karmala, 27,508 in M4dha, 2066 in Pandharpur, 21,826 in 
Mdlsiras, and 19,845 in Sdngola. The forest lands are of two classes, 
scimb forest and hdbhul meadows. The scrub forest is found on 
the hills of Barsi, M41siras, and Sangola, and the hdbhul meadows 
occur all over the district. Of the total area 24,885 acres are 
scrub forest and 129,955 acres are bdbhul meadows. The blocks of 
scrub forest vary from six to 3000 acres and the bdbhul meadows or 
kurans from six to 200 acres. In the scrub forests the chief trees are 
the lilidif Acacia catechu, and nim Azadirachta indica, with a young 
growth of dpta Bauhinia racemosa, hdbhul Acacia arabica, hot 
Zyzyphus jujuba, dhdvdaConoooxpn^ latifoiia, guti7jjzjph.m xylopyra. 
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hivar Acacia leucophloea, Mnai Acacia procera, lulye Acacia amora, 
medshing Spathodea falcata, murmut Acacia eliunea, pair Ficus 


cardifolia, rdn-bor Zyzyplras mummularia, salai Boswellia thurifera, 
shikdkdi A.cacia concinna, siras Acacia odoratissima, temru Dios- 
pyrus montana, turan Zyzyphus rugosa, and umhar Ficas 
glomerata. lathe hdbhil meadows the chief trees are the bdbhul 
Acacia arabica, the hor Zyzyphus jujuba, the jdmbhul Syzigium 
jambolanum, and the nim Azadiraohta indica. The best bdbhul 
meadows are in sandy soil, the next best on. %laok soil, and the 
worst on shallow broken earth overlying mwnim. r , 

'■ ' 

1 The details are : Of scrub forest 7621 acres lie in Birai.- lO.OSi m Milkir.., and 
7213 in Stogola, and of Ubhvl meadows 32,673 acres Hein WtoC ill in Btoi, 
43,495 in KarmSla, 27,503 in Midha, 2066 in PandhMWirA|S;ii and 

12,632 in Singola. . .. 
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The forest lands have little timber fit for cutting. In Sholapur, 
Bdrsi, Karradla, Madha, and Pandharpur about 186 tons (534 
Maadis) of firewoodj and in Pandharpur about forty large hahhul 
and nim trees are yearly felled for local use. The woodcutters are 
MardthdSjMhars, and Musalmdns. Seven hundredweights (1 
of firewood cost 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) to fell, and sell at 2.s. to 3s. 
(Rs. 1 - li)in the forest reserves. The forty timber trees cost about £2 
(Es. 20) to fell and sell 'at £l7 10s. (Rs, 175). The timber is locally 
used in making carts and house beams. The timber- dealers are chiefly 
Vdnis and Musalmans. Besides selling local hdhlml, hor, and mwi, 
wood, which are largely used even in the better class of buildings, 
the timber-dealers import teak and Icenjal or Terminalia alutafrom 
the Poona and Nagar Sahay4dris either by rail or floated down the 
Bhima and Sina. The large teakwood spars for beams comes from 
Bombay by train. At ShoMpur a species of skevri Bombax_ mala- 
baricum which grows like a pole with no branches to a height of 
about twenty-five feet and has a diameter of nine to twelve inches 
at the base, is much used as rafters in house and bungalow roofs. 

Forest receipts are comparatively small. During the eleven years 
ending 1882-83 receipts have risen from £274 (Rs. 2740) in 1872-73 
to £829 (Rs. 8290) in 1882-83. During the first four years receipts 
rose from £274 (Rs. 2740) in 1872-73 to £404 (Rs. 4040) in 1875-76 ; 
during the next three years owing to the famine they fell from 
£404 (Rs. 4040) in 1875-76 to £264 (Rs. 2640) in 1878-79; and 
during the last four years they again rose from £264 (Rs. 2640) in 
1878-79 to £829 (Rs. 8290) in 1882-83. During the eleven years 
ending 1882-83 the expenditure has risen from £230 (Rs. 2300) in 
1872-73 to £2021 (Rs. 20,210) in 1882-83. 

Sholdpur Forest Receipts, 187^-73-188^-83. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Year. 

Receipts 

Charges. 

Year. . 

Receipts 

Charges. 


&. 

£. 


£. 



i ' I 


1872-73 ... 

274 

230 

1876-77 ... 

270 

266 

1880-81 ... 

611 

1951 

1873-74 ... 

364 

i 179 

1877-78 ... 

266 

439 

1881-83 ...’ 

624 

2215 

1874-75 ... 

S6l 

160 

1878-79 ... 

264 

776 

1883-83 ... 

829 

2021 

1876-76 ... 

404 

126 

1879-80 ... 

301 

1258 





Of the whole 242 square miles of forest land about one-fifth is 
yearly sold for grazing. In the remaning four-fifths, which are 
yearly sold for grass-cutting, plantations are formed according to six 
systems; Ml ploughing, furrow ploughing, sowing by drill, sowing 
in pits, dibbling, and broadcasting. During the seven years ending 
1883-84, 1152 acres were planted by Ml ploughing, 551 by furrow 
ploughing, 11,828 by sowing in pits, 1874 by dibbling, and 92,555 
by broadcasting. By sowing" by the drill which was introduced in 
1883, 157 acres wera^ planted. Most of the broadcast sowing is done 
on the hill slopes of the Barsiand Mdlsiras sub-divisions, where trees 
have rapidly grown. Of the six systems of planting the broadcasting 
is the cheapest and is fairly successful the full ploughing though 
more successful than the broadcasting is much more costly. As it 
is both cheap and successM, sowing by the drill will probably 
supersede all systems except broadcasting. Besides for fuel the 
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timber of tbe hdbhiil Acacia arabica and tlie uim Izadiraclita 
indioa are used in making beams, posts, doors, carts, ploughs, and 
other field tools. The bark of the bdblml Acacia arabica and the 
tarvad Cassia auriciilata is used for tanning, and their pods as well 
as the flowers of the palas Bntea frondosa are used in dyeing. 
The bark of tbe dpta Bauhinia racemosa is made into ropes. 

Tbe^ chief Sholapur trees are : Am Terminalia tomentosa, dmha 
Mangifera indica the Mango, anjan Memecylon tinctorium, anjir 
Ficus carica the Fig, dpta Bauhiiiia racemosa, asliok Joiiesia asoca, 
dvla Phyllanthus emblica, hdhhnl Acacia arabica, bakul Mimusops 
elengi, bel iBgie marmelos, hor Zizyphus jujuba, chandan Santaium 
album the Sandal, chilhdri Gsesalpinia sepiaria, chinch Tamarindus 
indicus the Tamarind, ddlimh Punica granatum the Pomegranate, 
dhdvda Anogeissns latifolia, dikemali Gardenia liicida, erand Eicinus 
communis, gindhan Oordia rothii, hingan Balanites seg^^ptiaca, hivtw 
Acacia lenoophlcQ^j donb Eugenia jambos the Rose- Apple, jumMuZ 
Sjziginm jambolannm, karanj Pongamia glabi-a, karmnd Oarissa 
carandus, kavath Feronia elephantum the Wood- Apple, khair Acacia 
catechu, limb Azadirachta indica the Indian Lilac, Umbdra 
Heynea trijuga, medshing Spathodea falcata, mendhi^ Lawsonia 
intermis, moha Bassia latifolia, nandruk Ficus retusa, ndral Cocos 
nucifera the Cocoa-Palm, nvmbu Bitens limmoun the Lemon, palas 
Butea frondosa, pdnydra Brythrina indica, pdrsa pimpal Hibiscus 
populneoides, pimpal Ficus religiosa, pimpar Ficus comosa, rdmpkal 
Anona reticulata the BullocFs Heart, rdnbor Zizyphus vulgaris, 
ritha Sapindus emarginatus, sag Tectona grandis the Teak, salai 
Boswellia thurifera, saundad Prosopis spicegera, shevga Moringa 
pterygosperma, shevri Bombax malabaricum the JSilk-cotton, 
shindi Phoenix sylvestris, shiras Albizzia odoratissima, sitaphal 
Anona squamosa the Custard- Apple, sonfarvad Pomcina pulcherrima, 
supdri Arena catechu the Betel-Palm, tad Borassus flabelliformis 
the Palmyra-Palm ; tarti Capparis rythocarpus, tarvad Cassia 
auriculata, umhar Ficus glomerata, and vad Ficus indica the Banyan 
tree. 
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In 1882-83 the stock returns showed 192,733 oxen, 101,318 cows, 
55,523 buffaloes, 10,292 ponies, 418,240 sheep, 6807 goats, 4480 
asses, and 40 camels. Exclusive of ponies sheep goats and asses, 
the returns give an average of 510 head of cattle to each village. 
In the Sholapur district large grass lands or kurans are few, and 
are either private or mixed with forest land. Throughout the year 
the village cattle, except the plough bullocks, are generally sent 
every day about eight in the morning to graze in waste or padit 
numbers and are brought back to» the cattle sheds in the evening 
by boys paid to attend them. During" the five months ending in 
November the cattle generally have excellent fodder, improve greatly 
in health, and make up what they lose in the hot season. During, 
December and January the cattle are fed on millet stalks or Imdhij 
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During tlie remaining four or five niontlis from March to June tlie 
village cattle suffer much from want of fodder, and grow weak 
and thin. In these months as the fields are empty, the cattle find 
little fodder outside of the house. At home the allowance is generally 
very scanty a bundle or two of millet stalks a head. Every 
mornino- and evening the cows and she-buffaloes are milked, and, 
after meeting local wants, the milk is made into clarified butter. 

Oxen, returned at 192,738, are of six breeds hhildri raised 
by Dhangars of that name, desJii or local, lamdni or Iiaman^s 
cattle, mdlvi from Malwa, sorti from Gujarat and gohdki from Gokik 
in Belgaum. The hhildri bullocks are the best and the local the 
commonest. The hhildri bullocks are largely found in the state 
of Jath and the Atp^di sub-division of the Pant Pratinidhih state 
to the south and south-west of ShoMpur. They are stout, hardy, 
and well-made mostly of one bright colour, with straight horns, 
red eyes, and somewhat fierce look, and an ill temper. As they 
cost as much as £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 - 300) the pair only the 
rich can afford khildri bullocks. The local bullocks are mostly 
home-bred and are quiet and tame. Though equally lasting 
and patient, the local bullock is inferior to the khildri bullock in 
strength and beauty. In the plough and in the cart one pair of 
khildoHs will do as much as two pairs of local bullocks. In colour the 
local breed is more mixed and less bright than the khildri breed. 

They are much cheaper costing £4* to £10 (Rs. 40-100) the pair. 

The four remaining breeds are rare. The lamdni is valued for its ^ 
size and appearance, the mdlvi is a larger species of lamdni^ and 
the sorti and gokdki are admired for their heads. The gokdhi 
bullocks are better suited for carting than ploughing. The bullocks 
are usually owned by husbandmen who use them chiefly in the field. 
Plough and cart bullocks are never sent to graze with the village 
herd. Daring about ten months in the year, from April to February, 
bullocks have constant wox^k. For about eight months, from July 
to February, a well-to-do husbandman, who has enough lands to 
raise crops in rotation, can supply his bullocks every day with fresh 
fodder. In July and early August the husbandman feeds them on 
the fresh stalks of the hundi or eighty dBija^jvdri ; in late August 
September October and November on fresh grass, which, under ^ 
the care of a young boy, the working bullocks are allowed to graze 
three hours every morning; in December January and part of 
February he feeds them on the green fodder of the early and 
late crops. During March April May and June the bullocks 
are given dry, stale, and unnouidshing fodder. To keep them in 
strength during these dry months working bullocks are also given 
corn and oil-cakes. From March to May the poorer husbandmen 
who have not much field ‘work take to carting. As ShoMpur 
is the trade cenfSre for the Nizam’s dominions in the north and 
north-east and the Bombay Kamatak in the south a large traffic, 
chiefly in cotton and wheat giving constant work to carts, finds ^ 
its way through and oui of the district. Carting pays well and ^ 
enables both the husbandmen and the bullocks to pass comfort- 
, ably through tbe hot seaaoh and to return to field work in good 
strength. In an ordinary year the keep of a bullock costs little. 
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Even during tlie hot season a pair does not cost more than 10.^, 
(Ks. 5) a month. Besides this^ if in regular carting work, bullocks 
cost 3^, (Rs. 1|) a month for oil cakes or pe^iA and (Rs, 3|) for 
millet stalks or Tcadhi and other fodder. No special care is gi^en to 
bullock breeding. Bullocks begin to work when four years old. 
They are first yoked to the lightest field tool the hiilm or harrow, 
then to the plough or ndngar^ and lastly to the mot or leather bag 
which takes more out of a bullock than any other work. The Imlm 
generally requires two bullocks to draw, the plough, which runs six to 
twelve inches below the surface^ requires six to eight bullocks, the 
water-bag two to eight bullocks, and the cart two bullocks. About 
1000 pounds is the heaviest load one pair of bullocks can draw in 
a cart. As the district is generally flat, good roads have lately been 
made and carts have almost entirely taken the place of packs. 
A few pack-bullocks are used by Tambolis or betel-sellers, Manyars 
or hardware dealers, and other petty traders. A bullock seldom 
lives more than twenty-five years. About twenty they become 
unfit for work. Then the poor generally sell them to the butcher, 
and the well-to-do keep them at home till they die. The great 
bullock festival is Pola or Ox Day which in ShoMpur falls on the 
thirtieth day of Shrdvati or July- August. On this day bullocks are 
well washed, gaily dressed, and richly fed, and in the evening they 
are taken to the village deity with much show and music. 

Cows returned at 101,318 are mostly of local breed. The cows 
are all sent to graze daily with the village herd. At home milch 
cows get a little fodder at night and again in the early morning. Cows 
not in milk, get no fodder till the month oiPaush or January-Pebuary. 
From Febuary to June, as the fodder in the grazing lands becomes 
scarcer, the cow^s daily allowance of grass is each month raised by 
one bundle. At this rate in May and June they get five bundles 
a day. In these months cows look lean and miserable. A good 
cow costs £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) and an ordinary cow £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10-20). When about four years old, the cow begins to bear, 
and continues to bear every year for ten or twelve years. At sixteen 
she generally becomes barren and is left to herd with other cattle. 
As she gets little help from her owner, except a handful of millet 
stalks or kadhi and rice chaff or hhusa, she soon looses strength and 
dies after two or three years. For a day or two after calving 
a cow is generally fed on Indian millrt or ymri To increase her 
milk the well-to-do give her for a week hhir or boiled wheat and 
the poor give gliugri^ that is hdjri boiled unsplit and unhusked. 
Along with the^ kJdr or the gliugri four tonics or masdlm are 
mixed, catechu kathy aloes holy rock-salt sdiudhciVy 2 hT[idi sweet fennel 
hadishep. Cows are milked twice a day in the morning and in the 
evening ,• only half the milk is taken, the rest beijig left for the calf. 
At each milking a good cow gives about six pints (3 shers) of milk 
and an ordinary cow three pints ( 1 1 sers). Two months after calving 
the supply of milk falls off about a third, and, in the fifth and 
sixth months, about two-thirds. At about eight ; after 

calving the milk ceases. Of the two cow- 

husbandmen care more for the calves and the zfiilk, 

by whom cow^s milk Js specially fpod^ 
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for clalldreD. To liusbandmen wbo have nothing to pay for grass, ^ 
a cow in milk costs about 2s. (Re. 1) a month for corn and oil-cakes j 
to others^ who have to pay for grass, she costs about 4s, (Rs. 2) 
in villages and 8s. (Rs. 4) in towns. All ShoMpur Hindus except 
the lowest hold the cow sacred. To promise holding the^ tail of a 
cow is the most binding Hindu oath. The cow is also considered to 
repi^esent the earth. As it is a sin to sell a cow, when a Brdhman 
wishes to dispose of one he exchanges it for some other animal. 

Buffaloes are returned at 55,523, of which 18,739 are he and 
36,784 are she- buffaloes. During the day both he and she-buff aloes 
are sent to graze with the village herd. He-bnffaloes are generally 
used for draught and field work and she-buffaloes for milk. Their 
dullness and slowness make he-buffaloes unpopular. Dew except 
the poor own them. Watermen or Bhistis use them in carrying 
water skins, Mh4rs in carrying fuel and timber, and poor 
husbandmen in carrying millet stalks and other field produce. As 
they are neglected from infancy few he-buffaloes are well formed. 

The specially strong and well made, which are kept for breeding, 
fetch about £7 10^. (Rs. 75) ,* the others fetch £l to £2 10^. (Rs. 10- 
25). They are chiefly bought by Devaru Gosavis who sell them 
in the Konkan at a good profit. She-buffaloes are of two breeds 
gavli or milkman^s and deshi or local. The gavWs or milkman^s 
she-bnffaloes have long horns and are of a deep black colour; the 
desMs have short horns and are of a dirty colour. Well-to-do 
liusbandmen keep one or two and Gavlis keep herds of she-buffaloes, ** 
When about four years old, a she-buffalo begins to calve, and 
continues to bear once every year. She generally turns barren at 
fifteen and dies at twenty, She-buffaloes are milked twice a day 
in the morning and in the evening. They give more milk than 
cows. A.first class gavli she-buffalo gives eight to sixteen pints 
(4-8 sliers) at each milking. As it gives more butter than the cow^s 
milk, the she-buffaloes milk is much valued, and sells at twenty- 
four pints (12 shers) the rupee. A deshi she-buffalo costs £2 to 
£5 (Rs.20-50); a gavli sbe-buffalo not less than £8 (Rs.80) and 
sometimes as much as £15 (Rs. 150). She-buffaloes are better fed 
than cows and cost about twice as much to keep. In towns a good 
she-buffalo yielding twelve pints (6 shers) at a milking costs £1 to 
£1 4^. (Rs. 10-12) a month to keep, and an ordinary she-buffalo 
costs 12s. (Rs. 6). In villages the cost of keeping is about three 
quarters less. The skins of buffaloes are specially valued as they 
are used in making mots or leather water-bags. 

Ponies, returned at 10,292, are rarely more than twelve hands 
high, Sholapnr is not now a r good district for ponies^. The 
1876 famine and the 1879 Mghin war greatly reduced the number 


1 Mr. Brougliton (1808, Letters Written in a Mar^tha Camp, 44-46) writes of the 
Deccan horse. They are held the highest esteem by the Mardthds. They are 
bred from Arabs with the mares of the countiy which are very small. The Deccanis 
are seldom above fourteen and a half hands high and the best are often less. They 
are short in the barrel and neck ; have small well-shaped heads and slim remarkably 
well formed limbs j they have generous tempers and are full of spirit, and are said to 
be able to bear more fatigue than any horses in India. ZZOO to ^00 (Es. 3000 to 
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’of good aiiiniala In tlie large towns, of . SlioMpiir, Barsi^ and 
Paiidlia.rpur, they are lised both for riding and driTing, The 
Government stud horses kept at Sangola are largely used and 
raise a good class of animal On the 31st March 1883, in the 
Government stud at Sangli were two very good Amb stallions. In 
1882-83 the number of branded mares was eighteen and sixty-nine 
mares were covered ; the average yeaxdy cost of keep for each stud 
horse, was about £23 (Rs. 230). An ordinary pony fetches £1 to 
£3 (Es. 10 - 30);, and a good pony £5 to £10 (Rs. 50 - 100). The 
ordinary ponies are badly cared for, being left to graze where 
they can. The better ponies are fed on fresh grass and millet 
stalks and are also given gram or other pulse. A good pony costs 
4^. to 16^. (Rs.2-8) a month to keep. During the three Pandharpnr 
fairs in Ckaitra or April, AsMd or July, and or Novei^^ 

a large number of ponies are yearly brought for sale. 

Sheep and Goats are returned at 425,047, of which 418,240 are 
sheep and 6807 goats. More than half the district, especially the 
three southern sub-divisions, M^lsiras Sangola and Pandharpnr, 
with their dry whitish-soiled grazing plains are specially suited 
for rearing sheep and goats. In these southern grazing lands 
are large numbers of Dhangars or shepherds and Sangars or 
blanket weavers. Every fiock of a hundred sheep requires one 
man to look after them. Every morning they are taken to the 
plains to graze and are brought home in the evening. When starting 
with his flock, the shepherd takes with him a long rough stick to 
knock the pods off the hdblml trees. To help him in guarding the 
flock from the attacks of wolves every shepherd is accompanied by 
a dog. Every flock of sheep has also two or three goats to lead 
them to the grazing lands. At night the sheep are sheltered in 
pens or fnendkdvddds, outside of the village close together in one 
line. They are fenced all round with thorns except a narrow 
opening which at night is closed by a door of thorns. A sheep 
costs 5&*. to Qs, (Rs. 2|-3). Every two years they bear thrice 
one lamb at a time. Sheep are reared more for their wool than 
for their milk. Twice every year, in March and again in July, 
their wool is cut. If black, it is sold to Sangars or blanket weavers 
at 6d. a pound (2 shers the rupee) and of mixed black and white at 
Bd, a pound (2| shers the rupee). At each shearing 100 fleeces are 
worth about £1 (Rs. 10) that is about £2 (Rs. 20) a year. To keep a 
flock of 100 sheep costs about £2 10^. (Rs. 25) a year for grass and £5 
(Rs. 60) fora man to look after them; that is a yearly cost of about 1^. 
6d. (12 as,) a head. Sheep^s dung is much valued for field manure, but 
as the sheep-owners are generally well-to-do landholders, they use 
it in their own garden lands and seldom either sell it or pen their 
sheep in other men's lands. The bulk of the people eat mutton, but 
few of them can afford it except on great days. Rams with twisted 
horns, called edkdsy are much valued for fighting ; the strongest 
fetch as much as £2 (Rs. 20) each. The poorer classes who, cannot 
afford to keep a cow, keep she-goats, chiefly for their vihflk. In. 
her second year a she-goat generally hears two or 
one and odcasionally as many as four mbetly lives 

on tree leaves, a she-ifoat costs .little fetches 
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4is, to 12a (Rs. 2-6) and ahe-goat 4.9. to 8a (Rs. 2-4). Goat^s milk 
is .drunk in spleen and liver complaints^ and is rubbed on the hands 
and feet to cure sleeplessness. 

Asses, returned at 4480, are kept as beasts of burden by Beldars 
or quarry men and Kumbhars or potters. They carry a load of 
about 128 pounds {i mans). An ass costs about i I (Rs. 10) to 
buy and almost nothing to keep as they are left to pick what they 
can. Asses’ milk is sometimes given to weak children. Camels, 
returned at forty-two, are kept by Musalman traders to carry loads. 
They are not reared in the district and vary in price from £4 to £10 
(Es.40-100). Pigs returned at 180, are kept and eaten by Vaddars 
or earth workers. There are two varieties of dog, the common 
smooth-haired village dog and a long-haired shepherd’s dog, a fierce 
and brave animal, which is kept by Dhangars and sometimes by 
husbandmen. 

Fowls are reared by Mar4thas, Musalmans, Mhars, and Mangs. 
Two varieties of fowl are reared the small local or deshi and the 
larger kalam, that is big bird also known as surti because apparently 
imported through Surat. Of the common fowl the black-boned 
and the rufile-feathered are found in Sholapur, and the ruffle- 
feathered is unusually common. Fowls are eaten on holidays 
by the low caste poor Hindus and sacrificed to gods in fulfilment of 
vows. The price of a hen varies from 1 5. (8 as.) in towns to Qd. (4 as.) 
in the country parts. A hen lays forty to eighty eggs in a year. She 
does not go on laying at regular intervals, but has fits of laying, 
which last ten to twelve days and are separated by inter ^ais of 
four to six weeks. In Sholapur and other large towns eggs are 
sold at 4ld. (3 as.) the dozen, and in villages at about ^^d. (i| as.) 

The treeless plains of Sholapur have no cover deep enough for 
tigers, panthers, or bears. The Wolf Idndga Canis pallipes, is found 
throughout the district, and has greatly increased in numbers since 
so large an area has been set apart as forest land. The Jackal, 
kolha Canis aureus and the Grey Fox kholcad or lomri Vulpes 
bengalensis, are common everywhere. The Wild Boar dtikar 
Sus indicus is common, specially in Karmala. About twenty-five 
years ago Karmala was the favourite meeting place of the Deccan 
hunt. The spread of tillage afterwards made wild pig scarce, but 
of late they have again rapidly increased. Of Deer the only species 
are the Indian Antelope or liaran and the Ravine Deer or chikdm. 
The 1876-77 famine greatly reduced the number of antelope. 
Ravine deer are rare. The Alligator sitsar Orocodilus palustris, is 
fairly common in both the Bhima and Sina, Of smaller animals 
the Hare sassa is very common. The Ape vdnar Presbytis entellus 
is occasionally seen. In 1882 an Otter mdnjar Lutra nair, was 
killed on the Ekru^ lake about five miles north of Sholapur. 

^ The Bhima, Nira, M4n, and Sina and the larger reservoirs and 
ponds are fished almost ihronghont the year. During the rains 
most of the streams are full of fish, but during the dry season fish 
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are found only in pools or dohs. In SIioMpui' tliere is little large 
demand for fisli. In IBS] -82 tlie riglit of fislimg the Ekriik lake 
close to tlio city of Sliolapiir fetclied onij^ £2 86% 0s, 24), Besides 
at tke Bkruk lake^ tko only other restrictions on fishing in Sholapiir 
are on the Bliiiiia near Pandharpor whex’e the Bnilimans object to it^ 
and at Machnor about sixteen miles south-east of Pandliarpiir, whore 
a priest or guraa prevents it According to the local Bhois or 
fishermen fishi breed between May and the end of September, 
Except the rnaral wrhicli spawns in the hot weather in deep water^ 
almost all fish breed during the rains^ when the waters are swollen 
and muddy and netting cannot be carried on. The chief 
fishing classes are Manitha Bhois, Ivache Bhois, Menjage Bhois, 
and Bagdi Bhois. Besides these hereditaiy fishers, Chambh^rs, 
Kolis^ Kunbis, Marathas, Parits, Kamoshis, Tambolis, Vaddars, and 
perhaps all other classes except Brahmans, Lingayats, Vanis, and 
Sonfe, often catch fish for food. Even among Bi’dhmans fishermen 
are sometimes . found. The Brahman proprietor or jdgirddr of 
Amba in Pandharpur, was a keen and successful fisher. Few 
even of the hereditary fishers live solely by fishing. The Maratha 
Bhois are perhaps the most persistent fishers and even they, 
besides catching fish, are husbandmen, litter-bearers, and petty 
shopkeepers selling parched gram and other grain. The Kache 
Bhois fish during the rains, and during the dry season raise 
river-bed crops of cucumbers, water and musk melons, and 
brinjals. The Menjage Bhois are a wandering tribe who live in the 
villages bordering on the M^n in Sdngola in the south-west of the 
district and in Pandharpur, They go from village to village begging 
and playing on a tabor or daun They tie small wooden ploughs 
round their necks and bind n*on chains round their wrists. They 
are followed by their women and beg in plaintive tones, praying 
for money as Grovernment have fi.ned them and they must collect 
the amount. Though they beg Menjage Bhois are fairly off and 
carry on a large trade in he-buffaloes. They bring flocks of 
lie-bufialoes from Khandesh and M^lwa and sell them in Southern 
India where they are much used in field work. B^gdi Bhois are 
also wanderers who, during the dry season, move from village to 
village, live outside of the village, and earn a living by darning 
country blankets. They carry big nets and catch fish wherever 
they have a chance. Of late the Bhois seem to have found that 
their indiscriminate fishing is reducing the stock of fish. In a caste 
meeting held in 1882, they passed a rule forbidding 77 mral fishing 
between April and June, when the maral are believed to breed. Any 
Bhoi, who breaks this rule, is fined 5s, (Bs. 2|) for each offence. Bhois 
are feared as magicians. Some of tliem are believed to have power to 
keep fish out of their neighbours^ nets and force t|iem into their own. 
Angling is dangerous as to destroy the angler evil spirits sometimes ■ 
take the bait in the form of a fish. Prom this danger the Bhois' net is 
free because as the Bhoi makes his net at all hottrs of the 


meshes must be knotted at such lucky moments 


fiend-proof. 

Fish are generally caught in one of three 
in basr-nets. and by |)oisonmg pools. o 
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especially Mardtha Bhois iise netS;, and the Kolis the hoot and line. 
Other classes use basket traps or poison pools. The basket trap 
is set almost upright at the foot of a rapid or waterfall and left 
lor the whole night. Hardly any fish that gets into a basket trap 
can escape. In poisoning pools the juice of the leaves of the Mngan 
Balanites gegyptiaca, and the milk of the milkbiish are used. In 
both cases the leaves and tender branches are ground into pulp 
and mixed with the water of the pool. Ten nets are used in Sholapur. 
Of these three are plunge-nets ov fagirs^ the sarhij savh% and kmwr; 
three are drag-nets^ the pandiymrdche'jdle^ &rxd2^karak-jdle; and four 
are stationary nets the khavri^ tatii, botk% and hlmt sG or k an dale. Of 
the plunge nets the saxA mvM are used by Maratha Bhois and 
the and of the stationary nets* the or kanddle are used 

by B£gdi Bhois. Of the plunge nets the mrA’i is a heavy casting 
net of strong cord with meshes three or four inches wide. It is 
worked or drawn month foremost. A cord^ passing through its 
meshes at the outer diameter, is drawn through a mouth which 
makes the inner diameter and is pulled turning the net into a bag. 
Unless when the Bhoi sees a fish in deep water and throws the net 
over it, the sarki is used only in low water and in the dry season. 
Pish ten to twelve pounds in weight are often caught in this net. 
The so-rK, five to ten feet square, is conical in shape, and has 
small meshes of fine cord. All round inside the rim it has pockets 
and lead-sinks along the rim. It is used in muddy water at all 
times of the year. The leaner differs little from the savki except 
that its meshes are larger about half an inch wide. Of the drag- 
‘ nets the pandi is used in water, six to seven feet deep and as mucF 
wide. Its length varies with the breadth of the stream. Its meshes 
are about three-fourths of an inch wide, A cord passed along the 
upper edge of the net is held on both banks by two or more men 
who either wade or float. The bottom of the net is dragged along 
the bottom of the stream and has pockets and lead sinks. This net 
is used in muddy water, chiefly during the rains. The nirdehe-jdle 
is like the pandi except that it is heavier and requires ten to fifteen 
men to work it. It is eight to ten feet wide and often more than 
fifty feet long. Its meshes are about half an inch wide. It has 
no lead-sinks and has only one pocket in the middle of the lower 
margin. Two cords, of which one passes through the meshes of 
the upper margin and the other through those of the lower margin, 
are tied to two poles held upright one on each bank, and the 
poles are carried along the banks, keeping the net at the stretch. 
This net is used in December and January. The pharah~jdle is 
conical in shape and is worked by two men. Its mesh is three- 
fourths of an inch. It has pockets all round and pieces of lead tied 
to the lower margin. To keep it tight dry gourd floats are tied 
along the upper ^ge. This net may be either dragged along the 
bottom by two men or worked as a plunge-net. It is used in the 
dry season in shallow water. Of the stationary nets which are set 
for a night or for twenty-four hours the hhavri is a bag-net used in 
. three to three and a half feet of water. It is left all night. It is 
funnel-shaped and at the month is several feet in diameter. The 
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one OB either side. The water rushes tliroiigh the Bioiitli and tfic 
fish passes through a ring which has a iiet-septiim with a small hoie 
in the centre. As the net-septiim of the ring prevents it from return- 
ing, the fish is caught in the further end of the foiinel which is ticil 
In the morning the fisheriBan comes, opens the lower end, eiTi|ities 
the hag, ties the end, and again sets the net. Like the basket trap 
the taiti is set almost upright at the foot of a waterfall and left for 
the whole night The hoihi is two or three feet' wide and of raryiiig 
length and fine meshes. It has no pockets. To- we.ight it dowij 
pieces of tiles are tied at the bottom and to make it fioat pieces of 
dry gourd or light reed are tied along its upper margin. The net 
is kept fioating erect across a shallow stream. One or two men go 
ahead and splash the wmter, making it muddy. The fish are 
frightened and rush headlong into the net. It is chiefly used in 
catching small fish in low water during the dry season. The bhiise 
or kanddle differs little from the lotU except that it is wider and 
has larger meshes. Besides these nets the ghile or pelnv is a net 
tied to a triangular frame of bamboos and is used in much the same 
way as the European shrimping net. Besides by basket traps, by 
bag-nets, and by poisoning the water, fish are caught in two other 
ways. One way is to put under wmter an earthen pot with bread in 
it. A man stands by watching. As soon as a fish enters the pot, 
he throws a piece of cloth over the mouth of the pot and lifts it out 
of the water. This answers only in shallow streams. In the other 
device which is called vetha^ a cord twenty-five to thirty feet long is 
decked with branches of nim twigs, one or two inches apart. Two 
men go to the water side each taking one end of the cord. One 
man stands on the bank and the other goes waist-deep into the 
water. Then both move down the stream slowly dragging the cord 
along the bottom and starting the fi,sh who swim in front. The 
man in the water goes a little faster than the man on shore till they 
come to a place where two other men are standing by the water 
edge each holding one end of a waistcloth about fifteen feet long. 

The waistcloth is held open and is stretched a few inches above the 
surface of the water with a slight slope towards the direction from 
which the men with the string come. When they draw near the 
cloth the men with the string of nim tufts splash the water, and 
the frightened fish leap out of the water and are caught on the 
cloth. Elat stones three to four inches long are sometimes used 
instead of nim tufts. This device is peculiar to the Kolis. It 
answers only when the water is low. 

Except by Brahmans Lingdyats, Vdnis, Mdrwfiris, and P^nch^l 
Sonars fish are eaten by almosl^ all classes. The Bhois belieye , , 
that pills made of flour mixed with the slime on the body of the 
Anguilla, bengalensis, especiallj if made up on % Saturdayy cure im- 
potency. These pills fetch a considerable price in the Pandh^pur , 
market. The stone found in the brain of the mmol. C ’ 
marulius is believed to cure blindness, and a clove 
bladder of the tdmbda Labeo fimbriatixs to 

The following fish are found in the Bhimano^^^s 
or fdlmhi Chela clupeoideSj^ 
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Barbus ticto, clidlat or IJiadgi Notopterus kapirat, cMhvl or mtirct 
of two species, Lepidocepkalicthys tliermalis witk longitudinal dark 
stripes along tlie dorsum, and Nemaclieilictliys ruppeili witli daik 
stripes from tke dorsal to tke lateral line, dakim or dokda Opliioce- 
plialus striatus, dcmdmn or hanheri Easbora daniconiiis, gdnde-cMri 
or jlidnj da Amhsissis immsb, ghocjra Rita pavimentata, gud-ddni or 
tepdi Rolitee cotio, f/'iigli Oalliclirous bimaculatiis,ijdi6^ gugli Oalli- 
cbroiis malabaricus, ’ Mk s/ie?i^aZ. Macrones corsula, kanoshi JjQheo 
calbasu, kavddsha Labeo kawrus, kharpa or hJmrbi Gobius giuris, 
hlvudra Barbus neilli, kolashi Barbus kolus, kurdu or katdrna Rita 
bastata, kutra or Belone cancila, loU Girrhina fulugee, maral 

of two species Ophiocepbalus marulius and leucopunctatus, masla 
Barbus jerdoni, naUa Labeo nnkt^ppdngat Barbus dobsoni, -pAeZ: or 
gudadu Robtee vigorsii, pitide or nihar-Jiadi Barbus sarana, sdnde 
Labeo boggut, sherigal MB>GYones seengholB,, sMngdta or sonkatdrn a 
Macrones cavasius, sMvda or varsliivda Wallago attu, tdmhda Labeo 
fimbriatus, tamhti or karoti Labeo potail, tliarota Bagarius yarreliii, 
vdmh Mustacembalus armatus, and my adi or hatdsi Pseudeiitropius 
taakree. Besides these thirty-eight fish fourteen have been found but 
not identified : The amblij called pium in Poona, is a small fish not 
growing more than two to three inches long. It has two pectoral fins 
and one small dorsal and is red in the fins and in the ventral region. 
Its body is cream-white. The holri is a small fish. The gdgar, called 
gegar in Poona, is found during the dry weather. The ichia, called 
ichha or ichki in Poona, is a small fish found only dmnng the rains. 
It has a pair of pectoral and ventral fins and one dorsal. It has 
mottled spots on the body and its ossicular rays of the dorsal and 
pectoral fins are sharp and inflict wounds which cause acute inflam- 
mation. The jliinga is a small fish. The jhom called j/iwa in Poona, 
is also a small fish. The hdvU^ called pheldn in Poona, grows to 
about five to six inches and is broad for its length. It has two 
pectoral and two ventral fins and one dorsal. The Iona is a small 
fish not found in Poona. The padalas is like the sJiivda but darker. 
It has no scales and has a round face. It has hair above the lip, 
a pair of ventral fins and also a dorsal ossicular fin. Its pectoral 
fins are strong and ossicular. The pargiri or khndm is said to be a 
small variety of the khudra Barbus neilli. The pholdtiy a small fish 
not found in Poona, has two small pectoral fins. The pikirdi, a 
small fish not found in Poona, has a pair of pectoral, ventral, and 
anal fins and one dorsal fin, and three to four dark cross stripes 
from the dorsal to the lateral line. The vdvns is like the khudra 
but grows much larger. It is not found in Poona. It has two 
pectoral, two ventral, two anal fins, and one dorsal fin. The valanj, a 
big fish more than a foot long, fofind in Poona, is of two varieties, 
hekar with ossicular dorsal fins and shilan with cartilaginous dorsal 
fins. ** 

A list of Sholapur birds is given in the Appendix. 


Birds. 
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According to tlie 1881 census tlie population of tie district was 
582,487 OT 128*84 to the square mile. Of these Hindus numbered 
537,635 or 92*29 per cent ^ Musalmd»us 43^967 or 7*54 per cent; 
Christians 625 or 0*10 per cent; Parsis 157 or 0*02 per cent; Jews 
94; Sikhs 8; and Buddhist I. The percentage of males on the total 
population was 50*61 and of females 49*38. The corresponding 
returns for 1872 were a total of 719,375 or 159*89 to the square 
mile of whom Hindus numbered 668,081 or 92*86 per cent; Musal- 
md.ns 50,858 or 7*06 per cent; Christians 386 or 0*05 percent; 
Pdrsis 66; and Others 34. Compared with the 1872 returns the 
1881 returns showed a decrease of 136,888 or 19*02 per cent which is 
due to the mortality and emigration during the famine of 1876-77. 

Of 582,487 the whole population 490,627 or 84*22 per cent were 
born in the district. Of the 91,860 who were not born in the dis- 
trict 39,977 were born in the Nizamis country; 15,018 in the 
Southern Maratha States; 12,365 in Sdt^ra ; 9547 in Poona; 4088 
in Ahmadnagar ; 3834 in Bijapur; 1134 in the Konkan districts; 
838 in Madras; 820 in the Rajputana States; 694m Gujarat; 630 
in Belgaum ; 580 in Bombay ; 322 in Khandesh ; 804 in Dharwar ; 
223 in Nasik ; 134 in Goa, Diu and Daman ; 99 in Sind ; 28 in Kanara ; 
1035 in other parts of India; and 190 outside of India. 

Of 582,487 the total population 472,047 (238,359 males, 233,688 
females) or 81*04 per cent spoke Marathi. Of the remaining 
110,440 persons, 45,824 or 7*86 per cent spoke Hindustani ; 41,204 
or 7*07 per cent spoke Kanarese; 15,876 or 2*72 per cent spoke 
Telugu; 4789 or 0*82 per cent spoke Gujai’ati; 2165 or 0*37 percent 
spoke Mdrwari ; 231 or 0*03 per ^ent spoke English; 184 or 0*02 

? er cent spoke Portuguese-Konkani or Goanese ; 91 spoke Tamil; 
7 spoke Arabic ; 35 spoke Hindi ; 9 spoke Persiaci ; 2 spoke French ; 
2 spoke Sindhi ; and one spoke Chinese- , . ; ^ 

The following tabular statement gives the number, of dach 
religious class l^ccording to sex at different ages^,; 
stage the percentage, on the total population of ' 

religion. The columns referring to. \bmit 

religious distinctions but show the , ' 
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Age in Years. 


Uptol 
1 to 4 
5 to 9 
10 to 14 
16 to 19 
20 to 24 
25 to 29 
SO to 34 
35 to 39 
40 to 49 
60 to 54 
55 to 59 
Above 60 


Total 


DISTRICTS. 

ShoUpwr PopulaMon by Age, 1S81. 


Hindus. 


6572 

1.7,473 

36,456 

42,461 

21,740 

•21,049 

•28,138 

26,664 

17,709! 

28,146 

10,612 

4740 

10,8851 




2'41 
6'42| 
13-40 
15-60 
7-99 
7-73 
10-34 
9 ‘58 
6-60 
10-34 
3*90 
1*74 
4-00 


272,045 


6501] 

18,901 

36,774 

34,005 

' f,222 

24,894 
27,126 
26,054 
15,592 
25,r'“ 
12,4391 
46781 


§1 
ge> 
P a 
cu § 


7-11 


12 - 

7-61 


5-87 


265,590 



MusadmAns. 

1 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 

585 

2-62 

626 

2-88 

1345 

603 

1518 

6-99 

2996 

13-45 

2992 

IS'79 

3436 

15-42 

2825 

13-02 

1834 

8-23 

1550 

7*14 

1756 

7-88 

2187 

10-08 

2226 

9-99 

2314 

10-20 

2207 

9-90 

2059 

9*49 

1456 

6-53 

1188 

5-47 

2236 

10*03 

1973 

9-09 

883 

4-00 

1070 

4*93 

r 340 

T52 

403 

1-86 

1 966 

4*33 

1086 

5-00 

22,276 

21*691 


Christians. 


I? 


2- 70 

7- 56 

8 - 10 
6-48] 
8-10 1 

12-70! 

13*24 

1.5-67 

8-92 

10-81 

3- 51 
1-08 
1-08 


370 


3- 52 
12-15 
12*94 
10*53 

9-41 
15-68 
10 -68 
6-66 
■ 5-83 
6-66 

4- 70 
0-39 
0-78 


255 


1^' 


Aoe in Years. 

Up to 1 


1 to 4 


5 to 9 


10 to 14 


16 to 19 


20 to 24 


2.5 to 29 


30 to 34 


35 to 39 


40 to 49 


60 to 54 


55 to 59 


Above 60 



Total ... 
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p 

|a 


10-39 

7-79 

12-98 

6191 

5*19' 

6-49 

11*68 

14*28 

5*19 

12-98 

3-89 

1*29 

2-59 


77 


J5D© 

la 

2^ 


80 


Others. | 

TOTi 

a. ■ 


Males. 

Percentage 
on Males, 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 

Males. 

iS® 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 



1 

1-75 

7175 

2-43 

7142 

2-48 

6 

13-04 

7 

12-28 

18,858 

6-39 

20,467 

7*11 

11 

23-90 

11 

19-29 

39,503 

13-39 

39,821 

13-84 

7 

15-21 

11 

19-29 

45,932 

15-58 

36,874 

12-81 

) 3 

6-52 

5 

8-77 

23,611 

8-00 

21,813 

7-58 

1 

2-17 

2 

3-50 

22,858 

7-75 

27,131 

9-43 

... 


6 

10*52 

30,422 

10-31 

29,38.5 

10-21 

5 4 

8-69 

5 

8-77 

‘28,344 

9-61 

28,138 

i 9-78 

2 

4-31 



19,204 

6*51 

16,799 

5*84 

) 4 

8-69 

4 

7-01 

30,436 

10-32 

27,953 

9*71 

} 2 

4*34 

. 2' . 

3-50 

11,523 

. 8-90 

13,52^ 

4*70 

[) 1 

2-17 

1 

1*76 

5086 

. 1*72 

4987 

1*73 

5 '5 

10-87 

2 

3-50 

11,862 

’ 4*02 

13,688 

} 4*74 





... 


’ -s 

— -..^j 

1 46 

1 “ 

j 294,814 

1 287,673 


Tlie following table sbows the proportion of tbe people of the 
district who are unmarried;^ married and widowed : 

Bholdpur Marriage Details, 1881, 


HINDUS. 



Under Ten. 

Ten to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen to 
Nineteen, 

Twenty to 
Twenty-nine. 

Thirty and 
Over. 

Total. 

Males.jjjjjjjgg. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Females 

Unmarried ... 

59 W 

56,244 

36,979 

12,202 

13,157 

673! 

1 8773 

! 6 OOI 

i 3120 

696 

121,637 

70,416 

Married 

1 799 

565^ 

4860 

20,479 

i 7903 

18, *268 

37,344 

i 45,498 

1 81,968 

48,679 

132,874 

138,577 

Widowed 

94 

279 

■ 622! 

j 1324 

680 

1281 

3070 

5922 

13,068 

47,792 

17,534 1 

[ 56,598 


' MUSALMA'NS. 

Unmarried ... 

4849 

4868 

317T 

1554 

1371 

119 

1186 

115 

389 

142 

10,97-2 

6798 

Harried 

68 

251 

231 

■ 1208 

421 

1347 

2579 

3829 

6600 

8836 

9899 

10,471 

Widowed 

9 

17 

2S 

63 

42 

84 

217 

457 

1109 

3801 

1405 

4422 


r 


■p' 


f' 
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Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 


pArsis. 


Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 


OTHERS. 


Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 


According to occupation the 1881 census returns divide the popu- 
lation into six classes : 

I. — In Government Service, Learned Professions, Literature and Arts 11,552 

or 1*98 per cent. 

II. — In House Service 6858 or 1*17 per cent. 

III. — In Trade and Commerce 5938 or 1*01 per cent. 

lY. — In Agriculture 210,667 or 36T6 percent. 

Y. — ^In Crafts and Industries 60,962 or 10*46 per cent. 

VI.— In Indefinite and Unproductive Occupation, including children, 286,510 
or 49*18 per cent. 

According to the 1881 census of 97,882 houses, 81,203 were 
occupied and 16,679 were empty. The total gave an average of 
21-65 houses to the square mile, and the 81,203 occupied houses an 
average of 7*17 inmates to each house. 

According to the 1881 census, six towns had more than 5000 
and three of the six had more than 10,000 people. Excluding 
these six towns which together numbered 109,885 or 18*86 per 
cent of the population the 472,602 inhabitants of Sholapur were 
distributed over 706 villages giving an average of one village for 
6*40 square miles, and of 669*40 people to each village. Of the 
706 villages 33 had less than 100 people, 78 between 100 and 200, 
243 between 200 and 500, 230 between 500 and 1000, 96 between 
1000 and 2000, 16 between 2000 and 3000, and 10 between 3000 
and 5000. , 

Bra'llinailS^’ according tothel881 census included thirteenclasses 
with a strength of 26,979 or 5*01 per cent of the’^Hindu population. ; 
The details are : 


Occupation. 


jSbum, 


Villages, 


BrAhmans. 


3. These accounts of Hindu castes have been com] 
Mr. ShdnUrim YinAyak fCantak, L.M., Assisi 
Mr. K. Raghun^thji of Bombay. ; r 

b 125— 4 ^ r • 
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TTviriAt. Fifteen to Twenty to 

uucitricn. Nineteen. Twentj*nine. 

TMrfcy and 

■,;.^Over.- ■■■ 

■ 

Total. 

Males. Males. Males, Males, 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males- Female,? 
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districts. 

Sholdpur Bfdlvnians, 1881* 


Division, 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Deshasths 

ItevruIdiaS 

Oolaks ^ 

OujarAtis ... 
Kanaiijs 

KarhMSs 

Konkanastbs 



11,924 

4 
11 
141 
164 ' 
139 
875 
27 : 

11.436 

4 

17 

96 

115 

121 

752 

40 

23,360 

8 

28 

237 1 
279 
260 
1627 
67 

R,5,tn4nujs ... „ ... 

Shenvis 

i Telangs 

1 Tirguls 

, Vidurs 

i Total ... 

11 

102 

34 

179 

, 126 

8 

63 

22 

180 1 
155 

14 

165 

56 

' 359 

281 

13,865 

13,114 ' 

26,979 




Deshasths, or Desh that is either Plain or Local Brahmans, are 
returned as numbering 23,360 and as found over the whole district. 
They are old .settlers in the district and have no^tradition or memory 
•of any earlier home. They are divided into Ashvalayans, Kanvs, 
•and Yajusshakhis or Madhyandins, who eat together but do not 
intermarry. Among the members of the same section intermarriage 
cannot take place if the family , stocks or gotms are the same. 
Their .surnames are Aradhe, Dandvate, Deshpande, Gatdde, Gore, 
Guljdr, Kdle, Kande, Konkne, Tdthe, and Thite. Persons bearing 
the same surname cannot intermarry unless the surname is only 
an oflSice or calling name. Thus a Deshp^nde of one village can give 
his daughter in marriage to a Deshpande of another village pro- 
vided their family stocks are different. The names in common use 
among men are Anant, Bandoba, Bhagvant, Bindo, Gindo, Krishna- 
chdrya, Malhar, Narhari, Shamraj, Timaji, Venimddhav, and 
Yam^ji; and among women, 6ita,Koyna, Krishna, Lakshmi, Radha, 
Eahi, Saras vati, and Satyabhd.ma. They ai*e generally dark with 
regular features, but are rougher, hardier, and less acute than 
Konkanasth Brahmans. The women, like the men, are dark and rough, 
aud not so goodlookiug as the Konkanasth women. They speak a 
broad-toned Marathi with a drawl and without the Konkanasth nasal 
twang.^ Deshasth Brahmans live in houses of the better sort one or 
more storeys high with walls of mud and stone and flat roofs. 
Almost all the houses are built round an open square or chauk on 
one side of which in the upper storey is the kitchen and underneath 
it the cattle shed. In a niche in the wall near the kitchen door 
are the house gods, near whom an oil lamp is kept constantly 
burning. Their house goods include copper and brass pots and 
pans, plates, ladles, and cups, also- cots, bedding, and quilts. They 
generally have no servants, the women of the house doing all the 
work. Those who have fields keep cattle but families with fields 
and cattle are unusual. They have no pet animals or birds and are 
a thrifty careful people. They ^re vegetarians, whose staple food 
is millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables. They are extremely 
fond of spices and chillies. They are great eaters but are not 
skilful cooks. They serve their food without neatness or finish and 


1 Tor no, ndhU, ndhUa xs ooHoqtiMly used ; for karatdt, holatdt, and jdtdt they say 

is in childbed, hodanijhdli j for ajdri dheor 
SICK dhe ; for jvdri, millet, ddne ; for "wheat bread, tuhda : for sidah mptirnina; 
gvma j for over or sample, ttdk 5 and for chMal or filth, cMkhol 
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have seldom any delicacies- They like coarse sugar better than 
fine sugar because coarse sugar is sweeter.. Soma use the charcoal 
of the castor oil plant and others use cow’s urine as a spice. Their 
chief holiday dishes are gram cakes or pziranpoUs and sugared and 
spiced milk. Except the Shakts or worshippers of female energies 
they do not use liquor^ and few of them either smoke tobacco or 
hemp, or drink hemp water. Snuff-taking and tobacco-chewing 
is common and betel-eating is universal. The men wear the top- 
knot and the moustache, but neither the beard nor the whiskers. 
They dress in a waistcloth, a waistcoat or a coat, a headscarf or 
turban, a shouldercloth, and shoes or sandals. Except in public the 
shouldercloth takes the place of the coat and waistcoat. The 
women dress in the backed bodice and the full Maritha robe with 
the skirt drawn back between the feet and tucked in at the waist 
behind. They mark their brows with a large red circle and braid 
the hair into a coil like a scorpion^s tail. They generally wear false 
hair but do not deck it with flowers. They do not dress with taste 
or show any liking for gay colours. They have rich clothes in store 
many of which have been handed down two or three generations. 
As a class they are indolent, and untidy, but thrifty and hospitable, 
and franker and less cunning than Konkanasths. Their slovenliness 
and dullness have given them the name of dhdmyds or dhdmgands^ 
that is stay-at-homes. They are writers, bankers, moneylenders and 
changers, traders, medical practitioners, landholders, priests, and 
beggars. They claim to be superior to all Brahmans, professing to 
look down on the Konkanasths as Parashurdm’s creation or srishtL 
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They associate freely with Konkanasths and Karhadds, and eat with 
them, but except in a few cases do not marry with them. Some 
are Smarts or followers of the doctrine that the soul and the 
universe are the same, and others are Bhagvats who hold thaS the 
soul and universe are distinct. The members of both sects worship 
all Brahmanic gods and goddesses, and keep the ordinary fasts 
and festivals. Their priests belong to their own caste. They make 
pilgrimages to Alandi, Allahabad, Benares, Gaya, Jejuri, Mathura,. 
Ndsik, Pandharpur, Rameshvar, and Tulj^pur. They believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unliieky days, 
and consult oracles. They always have their horoscopes cast, and 
when anything goes wrong they either consult their horoscopes or go 
to an astrologer. They have house gods and goddesses, goddesses 
being more frequently worshipped. Some of the goddesses Karamma, 
Sahadevi, Shakambari, and Yallamma, seem to point to a Bravidian 
that is an eastern or a southern origin. In social matters they belong 
to the great local community of Brahmans which includes the members 
of the Chitpavan, Deshasth, Bevrukha, and Karhada castes* They 
send their boys to school and are a rising class.* ; ■ 

Devruklia Bra'limaiis, of whom there is only one family , 
of eight ^turned from Mdlsiras, are immigrants from Bei^kh m : « : 

They have no subdivisions and .their family. ;^4ks: dr 

gotras are Atri, Jamadagnya, and K4$hyapv~ , 

Joshi, Mule, and Padval. Sameness, ^ 

surname bars marriage. In house, do ^ 
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, .1, rrup„ are either Sm&ts or BMgyats, 

not differ from Deshas^s- TRy go ob pilgnmage to 

keep all Brahmamc p* dharpur,. They heliere m sorcery 

Benares, oracles ^i'hey form part of the great 

and witchcraft, and consu * ® ^ disrates at meetings of local 


Deshasths, Chitpavans “ 

Tooys to school, and are m -twenty-eight and as found only 

GolakS are returned as nu are Govardhan Brah- 

in Barsi and “ ^ “^Jl^^onsideredLgraded^ecara ancestors 

mans, and that they oold them and liTed on the proceeds, 

instead of rearing cows, Yaijndth in the 

They say they came ^ of work. They are divided 

Konkan about fifty Aolaks who eat together but do not 

intermarry. shaved; the Bunds the offspring 

of \vidows wliose lieads have b ... qI their husband s 

o, who he»“" So h*™ »ot boor, 

death, and the an , . stocks or qotras are Bharadvdj, 

shaved. The names of their fam ly &tocK ^ Vats ; and 

Bhdrgav, Kdshyap, ^K^kde, Kolsune, Mandvale, 

their surranies are ^ate, , Supnekar. Persons hearing 

.r^UeJ, .oa 

house food oi areas, iuey a writers, money- 

hospitable, but neither ne^ra^^^^ Boysbegin 

changers, cloth merchants, mess g in three or five years. 

to work at fifteen and f « help th^^ men in the 
The women, besides looking after ffi > E, 3 

held, watching the A^^Sof KunW servants or labourers. 

So« w£' b5 « "““j 

rupee). ^ A i^^crease their hnsiness take m partners. 

TterwiSouSy ^L tWr i.coMB doubtful. Mau, a« 

to debt which the, sa, ia due to ha», ‘XTishS 

have not much credit but can borrow up to £o0 

to tweSy per cent a year. They claim to be equal to Deshasth 

Brihmals,\nt Deshasbhs consider them inferior and i^either eat 

nor drink with them. They worship the^usual ^rahinan 

cods and goddesses, especially Bahiroba,i:handoba, andthe Bhavdnis 

of AundhfKolh^pur, aid Tnljipnr. They keep 

feasts and call Deshasth Brdhmans to officiate at their houses. They 

go on pilgrimage to Alandi, Allahabad, Benares, Je]uri, Oudh, 

Pandharpur, and •Tulj^nr. They believe in sorcery, witchcraf , 

soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and ^asult, orac e . 

When a child is born, a midwife who is generally a K^iibi_ cuts its 

navel cord, puts the corded the after-birth in an earthen 3 ar along 

' '■ ’ of CiOvar4l»3a Bi^toaiis are given in the Nisik statistical Account. 
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with a copper coin, a turmeric root, and a betelnut, and buries the 
whole in the Ijing-in room. The child and its mother are bathed in 
warm water and laid on the cot. For the first day the child is fed 
on castor oil, on the second on honey, and from the third on its 
mother’s milk. For the first five days the mother is fed on rice and 
claxified butter. In the evening of the fifth day an image of the 
goddess Satvai is placed on a grindstone in the lying-in room and 
suiTounded with five to ten dough lamps. On the stone are laid 
a blank sheet of paper, a pen, and some ink and the knife with 
which the navel cord was cut. The midwife lights a brass hanging 
lamp, worships the stone and the articles on the stone, offers them 
cooked I'ice and butter, and begs them to be kind to the child 
and the iiiothei\ For ten days after the birth the mother and her 
family remain impure, and either on the twelfth or on the thirteenth 
the child is laid in the cradle and named. When the child is 
between a month and three years old its hair is clipped for 
the first time. It is seated on its mateimal uncle^s knee, has 
its hair cut by a barber, is bathed, dressed in ne’^v' clothes, and 
taken to the village temple. A dinner is given to near relations the 
chief guests being a manned woman and her husband. A Golak boy 
is girt with the sacred thread between his fifth and his eleventh year. 

A couple of days before the girding, the boy^s parents and a few 
near relations accompanied by music start to ask neighbour relations 
and friends always beginning with the village god. At the house a 
booth is made and an earthen altar raised facing the west. On the 
day before the day fixed for the girding the rice-poundiug and god- 
installing are performed. On the thread-girding day the family 
barber shaves the boy^s head and the boy eats from the same plate 
with his mother for the last time. His brow is decked with ornaments 
and flowers, he bows low before the house gods, his elders, and the 
learned Brahmans, and sits on the altar on a heap of rice in fi'ont 
of his father. Between the boy and his father two male relations 
hold a sheet of unbleached cotton cloth marked with red lines, and 
the family priest hands grains of red rice both to male and female 
guests. The astrologer or in his absence the family priest repeats 
verses and when the lucky moment has come the cloth is pulled on 
one side, the musicians play, and the guests throw rice over the boy^s 
head. The boy makes a low bow before his father, and the father 
takes him with both his hands and seats him on his knees. The 
priest kindles the sacred fire on the altar in front of the father and 
feeds it with firewood, cowdung cakes, and butter. The priest ties 
a cotton thread round the boy^s waist and gives him a loincloth to 
wear. He rolls a piece of cloth round his waist and another round 
his shoulders, A piece of deer skiii^is hung on the boy^s left shoulder 
in the same way as the sacred thread, A sacred thread is thrown 
round his left shouldei’, and the boy walks between the fire and his 
father. The father whispers the sacred gdyatri or sun-hymn into 
his right ear ; a sacred grass or munj cord is tied round the hQy^s ^ 
waist ; a palas staff is given into his hands and his father 
to behave with religious exactness or dohdr^ ; 

panied by male and female relations 
' to the village temple, makes and b , ^ 
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brougM tome. Instead of going into tte bouse tbe boy sits in tbe 
bootb and is given alms consisting of sweetmeat balls and money 
wbich become tbe priest^s property. The priest rekindles the sacred 
fire and teaches the boy twilight prayers or sandhya. The boy makes 
over to the priest the staff, the deer skin, the loincloth y and the 
grass cord. A feast to Brahmans ends the thread-girding. Golak girls 
are married before they are twelve and boys before they are twenty 
or twenty -five. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, 
and settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. They send 
their boys to school but are not prosperous. 

Gnjara't Bra'limans are returned as numbering 237 and as 
found over the whole district except in Mdlsiras. They come in 
search of work either as cooks or priests, stay for a few years, and 
go back to their native country. They are divided into Audichs, 
N%ars, and Shrim^lis, who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
The names of their family stocks are Bharadvdj, Kapil, and 
Vasishth, and persons belonging to the same family stock cannot 
intermarry. Their surnames are Achare, Bhat, Pandya, Eaul, Thakur, 
and Vyas, and families bearing the same surname can intermarry 
provided the family stock or gotra is different both on the father^s 
and on the mother^s sides. The names in common use among 
men are Aditr^m, Atmar^m, Shankar, Shivshankar, Umyashankar, 
Vallabhr^m, and Vithal ; and among women GruMb, Jadav, Moti, 
Narbada, Eeva, and Eukhmini. They are generally fair with 
regular features, and neither very strong nor tall. The men wear 
the moustache, whiskers, and beard. The top-knot covers three- 
fourths of the head, and the hair is black, and sometimes cmdy. 
The women are fairer than the men with delicate features, oval 
face, and small hands and feet. Their home tongue is Gujarati, 
but out of doors they speak Hindus td.ni or Marathi mixed with 
Gujard-ti. They do not own houses, but live in houses of the middle 
sort one storey high with mud and stone walls and flat roofs. Their 
house goods include a wooden box or two, one or two cotton bags, 
a carpet, some pieces of sackcloth, woollen waistcloths, and 
a few metal vessels. They keep neither servants nor domestic 
animals. They are vegetarians, and their staple food is rice, wheat 
bread, pulse, butter, and sugar or molasses. Their favourite 
spices are black pepper, cloves, and cinnamon. They do not eat 
oil. They generally eat once in the afternoon, but bathe twice in the 
morning and at three in the afternoon. They avoid onions, garlic, 
and masuT pulse, and use no intoxicating drinks. Many drink hemp 
water at midday and in the afternoon, and eat opium often twice 
a day in the morning after bathing and in the afternoon. They 
neither chew nor smoke tobaccc). The men dress in an irregular 
carelessly-folded tiprban with the end left dangling a foot or a foot 
and a half from the head. It is shorter and not half so broad as 
the Deccan turban and is called hatti or the lamp because if 
twisted it would be no thicker than an ordinary lamp wick. They 
wear a fine white coat reaching to the knees with creases at the 
waist; the waistcloth which is twelve feet long is worn doubled as 
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Deccan Braliman shoeS; and liave a top to the heel. They generally 
wear a riidmhsh bead rosary round their necks. Their women 
wear the hair in a braid which they afterwards either twist into a 
knot or leave hanging down the back. They do not wear false hair 
or deck their heads either with ornaments or flowers. Their dress 
includes a petticoat ora short robe, whose skirt they do not pass 
back between the feet; they draw a cloak or odhni over the head, 
and wear a short-sleeved open-backed bodice. The robe is twelve 
feet long or only half as long as a Deccan woman^s robe. They 
sometimes buy a Deccan robe, cut it in two, and wear the cut end 
inside, and the bordered or ornamental end outside drawn from the 
left over the head, leaving the left arm bare. The left arm is loaded 
with ornaments while the right has no ornaments. Their ornaments 
are worth £20 to £100 (Ps. 200-1000) or more. These Gujarat 
Brahmans are extremely careful and frugal ; they are neither neat 
nor clean, but sober, thrifty, and orderly. They are beggars, astro- 
logers, family priests, and cooks. They are well paid by their Y£m 
patrons, and are free from debt, and generally carry back considerable 
sums to their native country. They are a religious people. Their 
family deities are Ambabai and Balaji, and they worship all Brah- 
man gods and goddesses and keep all fasts and festivals. Their 
priests belong to their own caste and they go on pilgrimage to 
Benares, Nasik, Pandharpur, and Tuljapur, They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and 
consult oracles. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling 
and settle social disputes at meetings of castemen and punish breaches 
of caste rules by fines varying from 2s. to £5 (Rs. 1 - 50) which are 
spent on sweetmeats or in the repairs of their temples. They send 
their boys to school, but do not keep them there long. They take 
to no new pursuits and are in easy circumstances. 

Kanauj Bra'hmans are returned as numbering 279 andas found 
over the whole district except in M^lsiras. They are an offset from 
the Kanya-Kubjas of North India, and are said to have come into 
the district as soldiers in Aurangzeb’s army (1658-1707). They 
are divided into Kanauj s, Sanadhyas, and Sarvariyas, who eat 
together but do not intermarry. The names of their family stocks 
or gotras are Bharadvaj, Gargya, Kashyap, Lohit, and Maithun; and 
persons bearing the same family name cannot intermarry. Their 
surnames are Adrun, Avarti, Ohobe, Dube, P^nde, Sukul, and 
Trivedi. The names in common nse among men are, Beniram, 
Girdharlal, Eanyalal,Mohanlal, Prasad, and R^mchandra; andamong 
women Balubai, Ohhotibai, and Jamn^bai. They are fair with regular 
features, tall, strong, and athletic^ In dress and appearance the 
rich and well-to-do resemble Konkanasth Brahmans, and the poorer 
classes have a martial Rajput-like air. Since their settlement in 
the district the women, who are very fair and delicate-looking with 
small hands and feet, have taken to wear the Maratha women^s 
dress. Their home tongue is Hindustani, but out of doors they 
speak Marathi and K^narese. They live in houses of the better 
sort, one or more storeys high with walls of stone and mortar and 
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cooking vessels, and silver drinking cups and plates, picture-frames, 
looking glasses, glass banging globes, tables and cbairs, swinging 
cots, bedding, and pillows. They keep servants and have cows, 
bullocks, sbe-buffaloes, horses, and parrots. Their staple food is 
wheat bread, rice, pulse, vegetables, butter, and either sugar or 
molasses. They are great eaters and are specially fond of dishes in 
which butter and sugar are mixed. They do not mix salt, chillies, 
or spices in their vegetables and other dishes, but each person is 
served with a small quantity of salt chillies and spices pounded 
together, and adds them according to his taste. They are 
extremely fond of hemp water, and they also smoke hemp. The 
well-to-do dress like Mardtha Brahmans and the poor like Rajputs. 
The men’s top -knot covers the greater part of the crown of the head 
and all wear the moustache but neither the beard nor whiskers except 
those who have been in the army. Their women dress like Maratha 
women in a rohe and hodice, but do not pass the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. The women wear the hair in a knot behind 
the head and deck it neither with false hair nor with flowers. They 
are thrifty, hardworking, even-tempered, and hospitable. They are 
moneylenders and changers, writers, and soldiers in British regi- 
ments. Though their calling is neither steady nor flourishing, their 
thriftiness keeps them from debt. Some of the poorer maybe 
indebted but as a class they have credit enough to borrow sums up 
to £100 (Rs. 1000) at six to twelve per cent a year. They are 
a religious people and worship all Brahmanic gods and goddesses. 
Their family deities are Bhav^ni of Calcutta, Mahadev of Benares, 
and Betrajm^ta of Tipper India. Their priests belong to their 
own caste. They keep the regular Brahmanic fasts and feasts 
and go on pilgrimage to Dvl^rka, Jejnri, Kashi or Benares, 
Mathura, Pandharpur,Prayag or Allahabad, R^meshvar, andTuljapur. 
Their religious teacher or guru is R^manand Svami a Deshasth 
Brahman who goes about levying contributions. He does not settle 
their social disputes. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsay- 
ing, omens and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. Their 
customs do not differ from those of the Poona Kanaujs. They have 
a caste council and settle social disputes at meetings of the caste- 
men. Offences are punished by fines of 2s. to £l(Rs. 1-10), 
which when recovered are spent on sweetmeats. They send their 
boys to school and are in fair condition. 

Karha'da Bra'lunans are returned as numbering 260 and as 
found over the whole district. Their original settlement is Karhad the 
sacred meeting of the Krishna and Koyna in S^t^ra. They believe 
they came into the district from J}he Konkan, Kolhapur, and Satira 
during the last hundred years in search of work. They have no 
subdivisions, and/jhe names of some of their family stocks are Atri, 
Bh^radv^j, Gautam, J^madagnya, K^shyap, Kaushik, and Lohitdksh, 
Persons belonging to the same family stock or^ gotra cannot 
intermarry. Their surnames are Agle, Amonkar, Athlekar, Buge, 
Chunekar, Devuskar, Gadre, Kelkar, Kirdne and Kole, Sameness of 
surname is no bar to marriage. The names in common use both among 
men and among women are the same as those among Chitpavans. 
Their hnme Marathi differs little from the ordinaTW Rhol^mir 
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lu tiieit liou« 5 ^ Hke the Ohitp^vaxis’ dialect than any other. 

^^7 ai^e the h ^^3 food they do not differ from Ohitpayans. 

thrifty of all Deccan or Konkan Brdhmans. They 

ost of them s ^ their habits, hospitable, and orderly. 

I denarfy^^^^ writers or kdrkwns in the revenue, police, and 

theij- Government service. Some are landholders 

husbandmen on the cropshare system; others 
1‘ahnians claim and hold an equal rank with Deccan 

1*0 the same Their customs from birth to death 

and ^odd^ ^^^kanasth customs. They worship ail Brahman 
be family ^bd more often worship goddesses than gods, 

ome have the almost all is the Kolhd,pur Bhavdni though 

^ class, bulj^par Bhavani. Their priests belong to their 

Pdgrimag 0 keep all Br^hmanic fasts and festivals and go on 

^ bey believQ Kolhapur, Ndsik, Pandharpur, and Tuljdpiir. 

on suit oracles possession and lucky and unlucky days, and 

free from d-'kf caste councils, send their boys to school, 

^OUkan comfort. 

are returned as numbering 1627 
district dm-; ^ ^ y '^hole district. They are said to have come into 
divided into of Pe'shwds (1714-1818). They are 

followers of the Yajurved, and 
ese branches followers of the Rigved. The members of both 
!B^fi7^^ba.esandq f^gcther and intermarry. Their personal names 
oth men and ^^^bamesare thesameas those of Poona Konkanasths. 
an air of int%^*^ many of them with gray eyes. They 

inters i^^^gence and superiority, and are always awake to 
- and are tb women are delicate with small hands and 

th^^ lono*^ . birest Hindus in the district, though those who 
Ratnag^iriHr^^ are somewhat darker and rougher 

BrAf "^^Tbasths, Their home Marathi differs from the 
^0 peculiar Tvl^^ Marathi in being more nasal and in the use of 
ort^ one or x^b3:‘ases.^ Most of them live in houses of the better 
IT! ^^bses arp^ storeys high, with mud walls and flat roofs. 
ciu<Jq luetal va clean, and well kept, and their house goods 

^ ^^terpots earthen grain jars. Among the well-to-do 

ad<^‘ * Thei - ^^Ps^, plates, and other vessels of worship are 

^ bition the y^ell ? animals are cows and she-buffaloes, and in 
omen servant^ keep horses, bullocks, carriages, men and 

^apie and Brahman coo and water-carriers. Their 

or 
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old Braliman practice of eating flesli at tlie religions offerings 
called J/ay'?^a5. Their holiday dishes are spiced sweet milk and 
curds eaten with wheat cakes fried in butter, sweet spiced rice, 
wheat and pulse cakes eaten with clarified butter, milk, cocoanut 
milk, gram balls, and a variety of dishes. Sweet or hot and 
pungent mango, lemon, plum or karvand, green turmeric and 
chilly pickles are often used, and wafer biscuits of three kinds 
sdndgdsy hhdrvadis, and hmvadis. They both chew and smoke 
tobacco and eat betelnut and leaves. The men wear the top-knot and 
the moustache, and sometimes the whiskers ; and the women wear 
the hair in a peculiarly high, neat, and tightly coiled braid. They 
wear false hair and sometimes deck their heads with flowers. 
The men make a red or a white sandal brow mark, and the -women 
apply a circle of redpower to the brow or draw a cross streak 
but make no imitation of the hasil leaf. Both men and women 
dress in the same way as Deshasths but with much more taste 
and neatness. The men wear a waistcloth, a coat, a waistcoat, a 
shouldercloth, a turbaii or headscarf, and shoes. The women 
wear a robe and bodice the same as Deshasth women. Their 
intelligence, pride, cunning, and love of intrigue have combined 
to raise the Konkanasths to the first place among Deccan Brdhmaus, 
They are hardworking, sober, and wide-awake to their own 
interests. They are thrifty and proverbially stingy. Konkanasths 
are landed proprietors, moneylenders, cloth and grain dealers. 
Government servants, and beggars. They are fond of parading their 
religiousness. They are either Smarts or Bh^gvats and worship all 
Brahmanic gods and goddesses. They keep the usual fasts and festivals 
and their priests belong to their own caste. They make pilgrimages to 
Benares, Kolhapur, and Tuljapur, and believe in sorcery and witch- 
craft, and in the supernatural powers of magicians. They have a full 
belief in astrology, referring all the good and the evil which happens 
to the conjunction of good and bad stars in their nativity. They have 
no headman. Their customs from birth to death are the same as 
those given in the Poona Chitpdvan Brahman account. They form 
part of the Brahman community which includes Konkaxiasths, 
Karhddds, Deshasths, and Devrukhas. Petty social disputes are 
settled by the adult male members of the subdivisions who live 
in the neighbourhood, and serious questions are referred to 
Shankard.chd,rya the pontiff of Smart Brahmans whose head- 
quarters are at Shringeri in north-west Maisur. All of them send 
their boys to school and most of them teach them English, They 
are a rising and prosperous class. 

Ma'rwa^'r Bra'hmans are^returned as numbering sixty-seven 
and as found over the whole district except in Mddha, Pandharpur, 
and S^ngola. Thfey say they have come into the district from Marwar 
within the last thirty years. They are divided into Adigauds, 
Audichs, Ddyamas, Gauds, Gujar Gauds, Pdrikhs, Purohits, Sanavadis, 
Sarasvats, Shri-Gauds, and Shrimalis. The names of some of their 
family stocks or gotms are Bharadvaj, Bhdrgav, Gautam, Kashyap, 
Sandsan, and Shdndilya, and persons belonging to the same family 
stock or gotra do not intermarry. The surnames are Joshi, Mishar, 
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Ojha, Pande, Pandit^ Tivari^ Upadliya^ and Vyas; and persons 
bearing tbe same surname cannot intei^marry. Tlie names 
in common use among men are Bansilal^ Bholar^m^ Girdharlal^ 
Rupcliand, and Shivlal^ and among women Champa, Chlioti, 
Kastnri, Keshar, Eangu, Saku, and Thaki. They are fair, tall^ and 
stontj the women fairer than the men. The men have notably hard 
greedy lines at the corners of their mouths and sharp twinkling 
eyes. Among themselves they speak Marwdrk a mixture of Gujarati 
and Brij. They generally live in one-storeyed houses built 
of mud or mortar and stones and with flat mud roofs. Their 
house goods include wooden boxes^ bedsteads^ mirrors, glass 
globes^ carpets or mats and cushions^ copper and brass vessels, 
silver plate, and other articles. They keep cows and parrots but 
no servants. Their staple food includes wheat bread, pulse, rice, 
butter, and vegetables. They are fond of sweet dishes and butter, 
and dislike hot spicy dishes. They are generally good cooks, 
supplementing their food with a variety of pickles and fruit. 
They are careful to destroy no animal life in the water they drink. 
M^rwar Brahmans never touch intoxicating liquor, except that 
those whose family deity is Ambabai drink wine on the Ashvin or 
September -October full-moon. They use opium, hemp water, 
and tobacco but not to excess. The men wear the waistcloth and 
a long fine tight-fitting white coat falling below the knee with 
sleeves cut so that the cuffs may be turned back. The coat is 
so tight that part of the right chest is left bare. They generally 
wear ho waistcoat. Their tux*bans are either red or rose coloured 
and twisted and folded like Mardtha turbans. They wear 
shoes and a shouldercloth and carry no handkerchief. The men 
wear the top-knot, beard, and moustache and keep a tuft of hair 
above each ear. The women wear the hair in a braid at the back 
of the head, and the hair on either side of the forehead is also 
braided with red and yellow thread. The side braids are drawn 
behind the ears and all three braids are folded and tied in a knot, 
or are turned in an open coil on the head as is done by Deshasth 
and other Maratha Brahman women. The women wear a petticoat 
generally made of country bodicecloth and an open-backed bodice. 
They cover the upper part of the body with a sheet, one end of 
which they tuck into the waist in front or a little to the right side, 
and carry the other end over the head covering the back and shoulder. 
Some wear a coloured robe about twelve feet long instead of the sheet. 
They are hardworking, sober, and almost miserly in their thrifti- 
ness. They are writers, petty bankers, moneychangers, cooks, and 
beggars. They complain that their work is not steady and that 
they are not well-to-do. They believe in astrology, but profess to 
have no faith in witchcraft sorcery or oracles. Their customs are 
the same as those of Poona Marwdri Br^hmanS. Child marriage 
and polygamy are allowed, widow marriage is forbidden, and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste- 
feeliug and settle social disputes at meetings; of the castemen.. 
When an offence is proved the culprit is fined 2^. t6:£I (Rs. 1-10), 
and is not considered a member of the caste until ike: fine is paid. 
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The amonnt is speBt in the service of Bilaji. They send their hoys 
to school until they know how to read^ write; and cast accounts. 
They are not considered a thriving people. 

Ea'ma'llllj Bra'limailS are returned as numhering fourteen and 
as found only in Pandharpur. Eamanujs, or followers of Raiodnuj the 
twelfth century reformer of Vaishnavism^ belong to alT high and 
middle class Hindus. Each marries with and keeps to the customs of 
his own caste'. All the Pandharpur Ramdnujs are Brahmans by caste 
and ascetics. Rdmdnuj the founder of the sect was it is said an 
incarnation of Shesh the cobra god^ on whose coils and under whose 
open hood lies Harayan or Vishnu the universal spirit. Shesh played 
a leading part in some of Vishnu’s later incarnations, appearing 
as Baliram the brother of Krishna and as Lakshman the brother of 
R4m. When, in spite of all his efforts, Vishnu saw that the world 
was growing worse, he about 1130 sent Shesh once more on earth 
to live in Eamanuj, the son of a Dravidian Brahman named 
Keshavaoharya and of his wife Kd,ntimati. After R^m4nuj was 
invested with the sacred thread, he studied the Veds and other sacred 
books under his maternal uncleYadavprakash at Kanchi orKanjiveram. 
He generally lived at Shrirang near Trichinopoly and from this 
travelled over most of India, stopped a considerable time at Benares, 
Jagannath, and Jaypur, disputing with the Shaivs and Jains. At 
Jaypur he not only overcame the Jains in argument, but made the king 
of Jaypur so hot a convert to his faith that he slaughtered numbers 
of Jains and established a Ramanuj monastery. R4manuJ went about 
reforming, establishing the worship of Vishnu, and reclaiming 
temples from the worship of other gods one of the most famous of which 
was the Shaiv temple of Tirupati in North Arkot, now one of the 
leading South Indian centres of Vaishnavism. Ramanuj belonged to 
the Vishishtadvait school which regards the Deity as one with the 
universe. The sect spread widely in Southern India, most of his 
followers being Dravidian Brahmans, though it also numbers many 
Northern India or Gaud Br4hmans. His followers claim a high 
antiquity for the sect, but, as has been noticed, Ram4nuj seems to have 
lived in the twelfth century. The Rdmanujs of Pandharpur are all 
Bi^4hmans and are divided into Badagalai^ or Badahalai meaning 
noi’therners and Tingolai meaning southerners who eat together and 
intermarry. Their family stocks or gotras are Atri, Bh4radv4j, J4mad- 
agnya, Kashyap, andShandilya. Sameness of stock is a bar to marriage. 
A member of the Ramanuj sect, whether his caste be Brahman, Yani^ 
Sonar, Sutar, or Kunbi, can be easily known by two upright yellow 
guardian-sandal or gopiohandan marks which stretch from between 
the eyebrows to tbe root of thefeair and are known as Vishnu^ s feet. 
Between the two lines is a third, red or yellow, representing the 
goddess Lakshmi,^? Vishnu’s spouse. A Tingolai or southerner in 
addition at the end of the curve between the eyebrows, draws the 
middle line half-way down the nose. The different members of the 


1 Badagalai is the Tamil badag north j and Tingolai is the Tamil tingol south. 
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sect speak their mother tongue Hindustani, Gajar^tij Marathi, or 
TeliTgUa The Pandharpur Eamanujs are unmarried ascetics who 
live in a strongly built math or religious house at Pandharpur well 
supplied with vessels and furniture and with cows, buSaloes, and 
parrots. Brahman Eamanujs are strict vegetarians. They are 
great eaters and fair cooks. Their staple food isyv4rvand wheat 
bread, pulse, and vegetables. They have several peculiar rules 
regarding their meals. Before they touch it they offer the whole 
of the cooked food to their gods. The dishes containing the 
cooked food are brought from the cook room and laid in front 
of the god% a tulsi or holy basil leaf is laid on each, verses 
are said over them, and the men withdraw. After a few 
minutes during which the gods are supposed to dine, they carry 
the food back into the cook house. If the vessels containing 
the cooked food are too heavy to be removed, Shd-ligr^m, the 
bored stone in which Vishnu lives, is taken from the god house to 
the cook-room and the food is offered to it. They dine once a day 
each man from a separate dish. When dining they wear a silk 
waistclotb, do not allow their food to be seen by others, and do not 
sit in a line with persons who though Eamdnuj Brd-hmans are not 
strict observers of rules. The men wear a loincloth and over it a 
waistcloth. When going out they dress in a coat a waistcoat and a 
headscarf or cap. They keep the top-knot but never wear the 
moustache. Among those who are not ascetics the Badagalai but not 
the Tingolai widows shave the head. The men wear the sacred thread 
unless they turn ascetics, mark their brow with the ndm, or two 
upright colour lines and brand their arms with the discus or chakra 
and other symbols of Vishnu. The Pandharpur Edm^nujs are a quiet, 
hospitable, and harmless people, following no calling. They are in easy 
circumstances and appear to have large resources. During the 1876-77 
famine they fed some hundreds of famished people daily at their own 
expense. They claim equality with Deshasth Brahmans, but will not 
eat or drink at their houses. Deccan Brdhmans keep aloof from them 
and profess to look down on them. Except Pd,nchals other Hindus 
eat at their houses. They are religious and believe Vishnu to be 
the Supreme Being who exists from before the creation and will for 
ever remain. Their leading gods are the incarnations of Vishnu, 
Krishna, Earn, and Vithoba. Their chief religious books are 
the Bhdrgavpuran, Vishnupur^n, and Eamanujbhashya. Their 
chief monastery is in Northern India and they also have shrines in 
South India. They are the priests of Balaji^s temple at Giri or 
Tirupati in North Arkot. Their head priest or guru belongs to 
their own community and is married. They believe in witchcraft 
sorcery and soothsaying. Excdpt their initiation their customs 
are the same as those of the caste to which they belong. When 
a person wishes to become a Eamdnuj he goel to the head or guru 
of the religious house and makes known his wish. In the morning 
of a lucky day which is fixed by an astrologer the novice bathes 
in a pond or river, takes some milk, curds,: honey^ sugar, 
flowers, sesamum, and barley, and goes to the ^^ligioas house. 
The guru bathes, washes his gods with milfe cut*3^, butter, sugar, 
and honey, rubs them dry and puts scented r#dpowders sandal 
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and flowers over tliein^ burns frankincense before tbenij and offers 
tkem sweetmeats. H© lights the sacred fire and feeds it with 
pimpal Ficus religiosa sticks^ butter, barley, and sesamum. He heats 
metal symbols or ndm on the fire and when they are red-hot, stamps 
the novice^s right and left arms with them. He makes the mark on 
his brow, gives him two pieces of cloth one to wear between his 
legs as a loincloth and on© to tie round his waist as a waistcord. 

The guru seats him near himself, and covering them both with a 
sheet or shawl, whispers in his ears the mystic verse, Om Bdmdy 
namas Salutation to Eama. To drown the gurus words the 
other ascetics keep chanting Vedic verses in a loud tone. The novice 
takes the sheet or shawl off himself and the teacher lays before 
the house gods money varying according to his means from a few 
shillings to some hundred pounds. The novice fasts during that 
day and remains by himself in the religious house. Next day a 
feast is given to the brotherhood and the novice either remains in 
the religious house or dresses in his usual clothes and goes back to 
his family. 

Shenvis are returned as numbering 165 and as found over the 
whole district except in Karmala and Sangola. The Sholapur 
Shenvis say that they take their name from Shdhdnnavi or ninety-six 
villages over which they had authority. They are also called 
Sdrasvats which they derive from the founder of their caste, Sarasvat 
by name the son of Sarasvati, a tributary of the Ganges. According ^ 
to their account Parashurdm, the sixth incarnation of Vishnu 
the destroyer of the Kshatriyas, brought three families of S^rasvats 
from a town called Trihotrapur supposed to be Tirhut and settled 
them and their family gods in Goa; the original settlers were 
afterwards joined by seven more families. The Sholdpur Shenvis 
are said to have been settled in the district for four or five 
generations and to have originally come in search of work from 
Gwalior, Kolh^ur, and the Konkan. They are divided into 
Bardeskars, Kudaldeskars, Raj^purkars, and Shenvis proper. These 
divisions do not intermarry and used not to eat together though 
lately the Shenvis proper, who are the highest of the four classes, 
have begun to enaploy Rd^japurkars as cooks. The men are 1 
generally middle-sized, and the women taller than the men fair 
and regular featured. The men shave the head except the 
top-knot and the face except the moustache. The men rub their ^ 

brows with sandal paste and the women with redpowder, and tie * 

the hair in a knot behind. They speak Marathi both at home 
and abroad. They have forgotten the Konkani dialect which Goa, 

Malvan, and S^vantvadi Shenvis speak, though their speech 
has still traces of the Konkan twS.ng. Most live in houses of the 
better sort one or two storeys high with walls of mud and stone and 
flat mud roofs. A few have servants, and almost all have cows 
buffaloes and horses. Their house furniture includes metal and 
earthen vessels, bedsteads, boxes, and lamps, and a few have tables, 
chairs, sofas, argand lamps, glass hanging globes, and framed 'W 
pictures. Their staple food includes rice, pulse, vegetables, pickles, 
and wheat or jydri bread, curds, milk, whey, butter, and spices. 

Their holiday dish is gram cakes or puranpoUs* They stealthily 
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eat fisli or fleslij bat^ during tbe four sacred montbs oT' didkirmds^ 
August^ September^ and October they do not eat even 
onions^ garlic^ or brinjals. They do not use spirituous liquor. 
Many smoke, several chew, and a few snuff tobacco. Both 
men and women dress like Brahmans. They are a neat, clean, 
sober, hospitable, and orderly people. They are landholders 
and in G-overnment service as writers. They are a well-to-do 
class seldom in debt and able to raise money at nine to twelve 
per cent a year. They hold themselves equal to Deshastli 
Konkanasth and Karhida Brdlimans and have the same privileges 
as other Maratha Brahmans. The daily life of a man varies 
according to his occupation. The landholders do not work in the 
fields and have much leisure. A Shenvi landlord rises early, 
washes, stands facing the east, and joining his hand bows to the 
sun repeating verses. If he has no servants he goes to market to 
buy vegetables and other articles of daily use. On his return 
he either sits gossipping with a friend or acquaintance or bathes 
and spends an hour or two in praying or worshipping his house 
gods, he then dines generally about noon, and, after dinner, sleeps 
for an hour or two. In the afternoon he writes letters or attends 
business or he goes out and gossips with friends till evening when 
he visits a temple on his way home. On his return he washes his 
hands and feet, says his evening prayers, worships the house gods, 
Slips, and goes to bed. Shenvi women are quiet, forbearing, and 
hardworking. A rich man^s wife leads an easy life generally with 
a servant to do the heavy and unpleasant parts of the housework. 
The wife of a poor Sheuvi is always busy. She is early at work, 
grinding grain, often singing as she grinds. If she has young children 
she has to prepare an early breakfast of bread and chakik After 
the children have breakfasted she has to attend to the chief 
morning meal ; she bathes early and goes to the hearth and takes 
advantage of any rest in her cooking to worship the tuUi plant or 
tell her beads. When the midday meal is ready she serves it to the 
men of the house and the little children. After they are done, with 
any female relation who may be in the house, she takes her dinner 
and makes over the rest to the servants. If there is a servant he 
cleans the pots and washes the clothes, if not the wife has to do the 
cleaning and washing. When this is over she either looks to her 
children or their clothes, sits sifting rice for the next day^s meal, 
or goes to the temple where sacred books are read, or to her mother^s 
house if it is in the village. In the evening she has again to cook and 
serve supper, sups, and cowdungs the hearth. Both boys and girls attend 
school both in the morning and afternoon. They are religious and 
worship all Hindu gods and goddesses. The shrines of their family 
gods are chiefly in &oa. They are either Smarts or Bh^gvats and 
their priests are Deshasth Brahmans. They k^p the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts and go on pilgrimage to Alandi, Benares, Pandharpur, 
and Tuljapur, They have three religious teachers or . Syimis 
two of them Bhagvats and the third a Sm^rt, The two JBMgvat 
religious houses are in Gokarn in North Elnara ^d i?i:Cqchin, and 
the religious house of the SmArt teacher m 

state accompanied by a number, of 
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presents. They do not try to make fresh conYerts and are not 
much respected by the educated and leading members of the caste. 
The sacraments or sansMrs obsei'Yed by ShenYis are puberty/ 
pregnancy, birth, naming, drst feeding, keeping of the top-knot, 
thread-girding, marriage, and death. The ShenYis hardly ever 
meet to settle social disputes. In case of a serious breach of caste 
rules the SYami is asked, but the members are indifferent and 
seldom notice breaches of rules. They send their children to school 
and are a rising and prosperous people. 

Telang Bra'hmans are returned as numbering fifty-six and 
as found in Barsi, Pandharpur, and Sholdpur. They do not always 
live in the district but come once every two or three years, gather 
money by begging, and go back to Telangan in the south. They 
have no subdivisions, and the names of their family stocks are 
Angiras, Bharadvaj, Kaundanya, Kdshyap, Kanshik, and Strivats. 
Their surnames are Ohalavdru, Ohalbatd,vd,ru, Pidalbatalavaru, and 
Rantdchantalavaru, and persons having either the same family name 
or the same surname do not intermarry. The names in common 
use among men are Q-ovindanna, Rachaya, R4maya, R^manna, 
and Shripatanna; and among women K^shibai, Mariamma, and 
Shitamma. The men are dark, tall, and stout, and besmear their 
face and hair with cocoanut oil. They wear long thick top-knots, 
and grow the moustache and beard but shave the whiskers. Their 
home tongue is Telugu, but abroad they speak an incorrect 
Mardthi. They have no houses of their own. Their house goods 
are blanket mats, and a couple of sheets, a few metal or earth 
cooking vessels, and a couple of water pots and cups. They are 
greedy eaters and fond of sour dishes. Their staple food is rice 
and curry with a large share of tamarind pulp. They are fond 
of whey and curds and will fast for a day or even two days in 
advance if they hear of a dinner party where they think they will 
succeed in securing a plate. The Telang Brahman is proverbially 
the unbidden guest. When a dinner is given to Brahmans the 
Telangs come unasked, clamour for a share, and if they get no share 
load the host with hearty curses. Both men and women dress like 
Deshasth Brahmans. But the men prefer going bareheaded and with 
a short waistcloth either held under the armpit or rolled round the 
shoulders. They are clean but idle and hot-tem pered. They are 
beggars and some make and sell sacred threads. They are religious 
and are chiefly Smarts or followers of Sankar^charya the apostle of 
the doctrine that the soul and the universe are one. They worship all 
Brahman gods and goddesses, and their family gods are Jagadamba 
and Vyankoba whose shrines are in the Telangan country. They keep 
the ordinary fasts and feasts, and^their priests belong to their own 
caste. They have great faith in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, 
omens, and lucky and unlucky days and consult oracles. When a 
Telang woman is brought to bed she sends for a Kunbi midwife. 
When the child is born, the midwife cuts the navel cord and buries 
it with a copper coin, a beteinut, and a turmeric root in an 
earthen vessel at the back of the house. The child is bathed 
in warm water and laid pn the cot beside its mother. For the 
first three days the child is fed on honey and after that on its 
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iiiother^s milk* The mother is washed for the first time on the 
fourth day and fed on rice and butter. On the e-Tening of the 
fifth day the midwife lays the knife with which the child^s navel 
cord was cut on a grindstone in the mother's room, and 
worships it^, offering it flowers and burning incense befoi'e it. The 
mother^s family is impure for ten days after the birth, and the 
child is named on the twelfth or thirteenth. If the child 
is a boy his head is shaved on a lucky day between his first and 
third year. A boy is girt with the sacred thread between five and 
eleven. The day before the girding an invitation goes round 
accompanied by music, and a feast is given to near relations and 
friends. On the thread-girding day the sacrificial fire is kindled 
on the altar and the sacred thread is put round the boy’s neck and 
right arm. The ceremony ends with a dinner to Brahmans. 
Telangs marry their girls between eight and twelve, and their boys 
before they are twenty-five. If both fathers are well-to-do no 
money payment is made. If the girks father is poor the boy’s 
father pays him £5 to £30 (Rs. 50-300). When the parents agree, 
relations and friends are asked to witness the settlement. On the 
marriage day the boy goes in procession to the girl’s house on 
horseback, and stands facing the girl on a wooden stool. Two near 
relations hold a sheet between them and the priests and other 
Brahmans present repeat marriage verses. At the end grains of 
rice are thrown over their heads and they are husband and wife. 
Presents of clothes are made and dinners are given by the two 
families and the marriage is over. The Telang’s puberty, pregnancy, 
and death ceremonies are generally the same as those of Desh- 
asth Brahmans of Dharw^r. They hold caste meetings, send their 
boys to school, and are poor. 

Tirguls are returned as numbering 359 and as found over the 
whole district except in Karmala and Sangola. According to 
Sholapur Brahmans, apparently a play on the words tin gul or gol, 
Tirgnis are those whose ancestors for three generations have been 
Golaks. The local history is that during the time of the Pesliwd.s 
Brahman widows and wives who were pregnant by men who were 
not their husbands were sent ou a pilgrimage to Paiidharpur, to 
prevent them committting abortion and infanticide. The women 
lay in at Pandharpur and the infant with or without money presents 
was made over to any one who would t^ke it. This is said to be 
the reason why so many Tirguls are found in and about Pandharpur. 
Their family stocks are Augiras Bh^radvaj ; Haritasya, Kashyap, 
Lohit, and Shrivats, and their sub-stocks or 'pravars are 
Bhd.rgav, Chavan, Jamadagni, Shrivats, They look and 
speak like Mardtha Brahmans, are betel- vine growers, cultivators, 
grain dealers, moneylenders and changers, bankers and Government 
servants. Their house, food, and dress do not differ from those of 
Maratha Brahmans. They are well-to-do but other Brahmans do not 
eat with them and look down on them because in growing the betel vine 
they kill insects. They are either Smarts or Bh%vats and worship all 
Brahman gods and goddesses and keep the usual fasfeafid festivals. 
Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans. They go oh pilgrimage to 
Alandi, Benares, Nasik, Pandharpur,^ and ; TuJj&pur, and believe in 
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sorcery^ witclicraft)^ soothsaying^ ohigils^ and lucky and unlucky 
days> and consult oracles. Among Tirguls a lighted lamp is kept 
burning in the lying-in room for three months after child-hirth. 
For the first ten days the family priest every evening repeats sacred 
verses at the mother's house, and, at the end of the verses, throws 
grains of red rice over the mother and rubs ashes on the mother's 
and child's brows. On the fifth day in the mother’s room, on a 
grindstone, are placed a rolling pin, a blank sheet of paper, a 
pen, and some ink, the penknife with which the child’s navel cord 
was cut, thirty-two kinds of medicines, a bamboo stick, a hoe, a 
brass water pot filled with water, betelnuts, dry cocoa kernel a 
turmeric root, and a copper coin, and over the whole flower garlands 
are hung from the ceiling. To the left of the grindstone is a 
lighted lamp which is allowed to burn ten days. The midwife sits 
in front of the stone and worships it, sprinkles red and turmeric 
powder over it, waves a lighted lamp and frankincense before it, 
and offers it dishes of rice, vegetables, and sweetmeats. She 
places a handful of wheat grains and a iDetelnut in front of the 
whole which is considered to mean filling the goddess’ lap. The 
midwife's lap is filled with wheat and a betelnut, and she dines that 
evening at the mother’s house. After the midwife is done, the 
guests and the house people dine. From eight in the evening to 
five next morning, four Brdhmans sit in the house repeating sacred 
verses, and are dismissed with a packet of betelnut and leaves and 
6 d. (4 as.) each. On the sixth or seventh the thirty-two medicines 
which were worshipped on the fifth are pounded together, divided 
into three equal parts, and a third taken daily for three days. On 
the tenth day the mother's bedding and clothes and cot are washed 
and the whole house is cowdunged. Six dough lamps are made 
and set each on a cowdung cake. Of the six four are placed one near 
each of the four feet of the cot, the fifth on the spot where the 
child was born, and the sixth on the spot where the navel cord was 
buried. The midwife lays I’ed and turmeric powder before each 
lamp and afterwards takes the lamps to her house. This day again 
the lap of the midwife is filled with wheat and a packet of betelnut 
and leaves, and she dines at the mother's house. On the morning 
of the eleventh day the mother and child are bathed and cow's urine 
is sprinkled on the cot and over the whole house. Five married 
women are called and seated on a mat or carpet in the mother's 
room. Another carpet is spread and a rice figure of a child is made 
on the carpet with its head to the south and its feet to the north, 
The mother, sitting in front of it, worships the image by sprinkling 
turmeidc and redpowder ovei; it and offering it a pounded 
mixture of ginger, sugar, and dry cocoa kernel. The five married 
women are presented with turmeric and redpowder, packets of 
betelnut and leaves, dry cocoakeimel, and the ginger mixture and 
retire. The rice figure is taken away by some married childless 
woman, who cooks and eats it in the hope that the figure will 
take birth in her womb in the form of a child. On the twelfth 
day five pebbles are arranged in a line in front of the house and 
are worshipped by the mother, who sprinkles red turmeric and 
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sweet scented powder over burns frankincense io fiwt o 

tbeni^ and offers them cooked rice^ curds^ and sweetmeats, A 
Tirgul girl is named on tlie twelftli and a boy on the thirteenth, the 
naming is the same as among Desliasth Brahmans. Three months 
after childbirth the mother is taken to her husband^s. A couple of 
days before she moves the father^s mother sends word to the chikPs 
mothers parents that she is going to take the child and its mother 
home on a particular day. On the day named the child's grand- 
mother and a few near relations start for the mother^s, taking in a 
tray a couple of robes and bodices, a frock, a cap, a hooded cloak, a 
eocoamit, about two pounds of sweet smelling rice, half a pound of 
beteiniiL'S, one hundred betel leaves, a handful of cardamoms and 
mace, and about five pounds of sugar and butter. On reaching 
the mother^s they are seated on carpets or mats. One robe and 
bodice are presented to the child^s grandmother and the other to 
the child^s mother, and the child is dressed in the frock cap and 
cloak. They empty the tray and walk home with the child and its' 
mother. When the child is between one and three years old if it 
is a boy the barber clips its hair with the same details as at a 
Deshasth Braliman^s hairclipping. A boy is girt with the sacred 
thread before he is ten years old. They marry their girls before 
they are eleven and their boys before they ‘ are twenty-five. Their 
customs are generally the same as Deshasth Brahman customs. 
They have a caste council, send their boys to school, and are in easy 
circumstances. 

Vidurs are returned as numbering 280 and as found only in 
Barsi and Sliolapur. They are said to be illegitimate, born of a 
Brahman father and a Maratha mother. They say they cannot tell 
when and whence they came into the district. The names of their 
family stocks or gotras are Kashyap, G-ovardhan, and Kaundanya, 
and their surnames are Dagade, Devle, Londhe, and Parmale. 
Persons whose surname and family name are the same cannot 
intermarry. They look like Deshasth Brahmans, and are healthy 
and strong. They speak a Marathi closely like that spoken by 
Marathas and cultivating Kunbis. They live in middle class houses 
with walls of mud and stone and fiat roofs. They keep their 
houses clean, and own cows, buffaloes, bullocks, and parrots. Their 
house furniture includes metal and earthen vessels, carpets, blankets, 
bedding and cots, and stools. They have no servants. Their 
staple food includes rice and jvdri bread, pulse, and vegetables. 
They say they do not eat fish or flesh and do not drink liquor. 
Both men and women dress like Deshasth Brahmans, but, unlike all 
other Mardfha Brahmans, their widows never shave their heads. 
They are hardworking, sober, thrifty, and hospitable. They are land- 
holders, moneychangers, clothsellers, and writ6ft*s, and some are 
beggars. They are either Smarts or Bhagvats, worship all Brahman- 
gods and goddesses and keep the usual fasts and festivals/ 
Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans. They go on pilgrimage to 
Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, Ndsik, Pandharpur, and Tuljdpur, and 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying^,. /dmelA, lucky and, 
unlucky days, and oracles. When a j^lrsdn is,] 
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call a spirit“scarer called that is the knowing man or devrusliL 

The spirit-scarer burns or the sap of Boswellia serrata before 

the p^ient and the spirit or hh%it in the patient begins to sway him to 
and fro and begins to speak through the patient^s voice. The scarer 
waves three lemons round the patient’s head. Two of them he cuts 
in half over the patient’s head when they turn red and he orders 
them to be thrown outside the house in four directions. The third 
lemon he orders to be laid under the patient’s pillow until he recovers. 
Cooked rice sprinkled with redpowder is waved round the patient’s 
head and laid in the corner of the street, where spirits are known to 
haunt. Sometimes the seer after examining the patient says he has 
offended Khandoba, Maruti, or some other god, and that he should 
take a journey to some holy shrine or send to the seer’s house 
uncooked food enough to feed thirty to fifty Brahmans. These 
orders are carefully followed. Their customs from birth to death 
are the same as those of Deshasths. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at meetings of the 
castemen. The offender is fined by being ordered to give a dinner to 
from five children to twenty-five adults. They send their boys to 
school and keep them at school until they are able to read write and 
cast accounts. They seldom send their girls to school. When a girl 
is sent to school the reason generally is that she is troublesome at 
home. They take to new callings opening grocer’s shops or tilling 
land, and are in easy circumstances. 

Writers include two classes 'with a strength of 184. Of these 
111 (males 51, females 60) were Kayasth Prabhus, and 73 (males 31 
females 42) were Mudliars. 

KaVS'Stll PrabhtlS are returned as numbering 111 and as 
found over the whole district except in Malsiras. They claim to 
be Kshatriyas and to be descended from Ohandrasen an early king 
of Oudh. Some of their surnames are Randive, Tdmhane, and Vaidya. 
They are middle sized, slightly built and fair, and their women 
are graceful. They speak Marathi and are clean neat and hard- 
working. Most of them' are writers. They live in substantial 
buildings with walls of mud aud stone and flat roofs. They eat fish 
and flesh and drink liquor, but very stealthily. On the birth of a 
child they hold the family impure for ten days. On the sixth day , 
they worship the goddess Satv4i and on the twelfth cradle and name 
the child. They gird their boys with the sacred thread before 
they are ten years old and marry them before they come to manhood. 
They marry their girls before they are ten, and spend £20 to £100 
(Es. 200 - 1000) on a child’s marriage. They burn their dead, 
forbid widow marriage and praftitise polygamy, polyandry is un- 
known. They worship all Brahmanic gods and goddesses, but so^ 
greatly prefer to Wbrship goddesses that they are known as devi-^ 
hhahts or goddess worshippers. Their priests are Deshasth Brdhmans 
and they keep the usual fasts and festivals. They go on pilgrimage 
to Bend-res, N4sik, and Paudharpur, and believe in witchcraft and 
soothsaying and consult oracles. They settle social disputes at 
meetings of the castemen. They send their children both boys and 
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girls to school and keep their girls at school till they are about 
twelve years old. In spite of their small numbers and of the keen 
competition for clerkship they hold their own against Brabman and 
other non-writer classes whom they term intruders. They are 
decidedly well-to-do. 

Mu dlia'rs literally South-easters also Called Madrasis are returned 
as numbering 73 and as found in Bdrsi, Karmala^ and Sholapur. 
They are said to have come to the distinct from the Madras Presi- 
dency twenty-five or thirty years ago in search of work. They are 
divided into Mudliars^ Pilles^ and Telangs, who eat together but 
do not intermarry. They have only two family stocks or gotras 
Shiv and Vishnu, and families bearing the same stock name cannot 
intermarry. They have no surnames. The names in common use among 
menare Armu, Jagannath, Khamaya, Madhavrdv, hTarhariaya, Pulaya, 
and Tandrav. The mode of writing their names is to write the initial 
letter of their native town, then the personas name, his father^s 
name, and lastly the name of the subdivision or caste ; thus 
Tanjor Mddhavrdv Jagannd.th Pille or T. M. Jagannath Pille, or 
simply T, Mddhavrdv. The women^s names are Bhagirthi, Granga, 
Mdnakbdi, and Sonubai. They are very dark with regular features, 
and the men are rough and hardy. Their home tongue is Telugu, 
but with others they speak Mard^thi or Hindustani. They live in 
neat and clean one-storeyed middle class houses with mud and stone 
walls and flat roofs. Their house goods include boxes, cots, bedding 
carpets, and mats, copper and brass vessels, tables, chairs, glass 
hanging globes, framed pictures, and sometimes silver ware. They 
keep servants and their pet animals are cows, bullocks, buffaloes, 
dogs, cats, and parrots. Their staple food includes rice, millet, 
pulse, and vegetables, and they are very fond of chatnis. They 
also eat fish and the flesh -of goats deer and rabbits and call a 
muttonless dinner insipid. They drink liquor, eat opium, smoke 
tobacco and hemp, and drink hemp water. They give dinners in 
honour of births, marriages, first pregnancies, and deaths. The men 
wear the topknot moustache and whiskers, but not the beard. They 
dress in a doubled waistcloth, a long native or a short European 
coat, falling below the knee or reaching the waist. They arrange 
the headscarf so that the outer folds cross exactly in the middle of 
the forehead. They carry a red handkerchief in their hands, and 
from their ear lobes hang gold worked rudrdksh beads. The 
women tie their long oily black hair in a knot on one side behind 
the ear. They are fond of rubbing the hair with cocoa oil to keep 
it glossy and prevent baldness, which is rax*e among them. The 
women wear a robe but do not pas^ the skirt back between the feet. 
They draw the upper end across the chest, and passing it across 
the back, tuck it in at the waisfc. Their bodice •is the same as the 
Maratha bodice. They buy their clothes from the local market 
except their costly robes and headscarfs which come from Madras. 
The men are clean in their habits, and always wear clothes washed 
by a washerman. They are hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable, 
thrifty, polite, and orderly. Their women are not so neat or clean 
as the men. They delight in soaking th^fr haii in cocoa oil, and 
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writers, contractors, moneylenders, landliolders letting fields to 
husbandmen gii the crop-share system, tobacconists selling cigarettes 
and cheroots, and country and European liquor sellers. Their 
women do not help them in their calling. They are a well-to-do 
people generally free from debt, and ha?e good credit being able 
to borrow up to £100 (Es. 1000) without interest. They claim 
to be Vaishyas and take food from Brahmans. The Mudliars 
are religious. Their family gods are Mahader, Maruti, Ram, 
Vithoba, and Vyankoba. Their priests are Dravidian or Telugu 
Brahmans who officiate at their houses and are greatly respected. 
They fast on Saturdays and the lunar elevenths or EkddasMs and 
keep the ordinary Hindu fasts and festivals. Their spiritual head 
is a member of their own community who lives in the Madras 
Presidency. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, 
and in lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. When a child 
is born the mother is washed in hot water and laid on the cot. The 
midwife cuts the child’s navel cord and buries it with the after- 
birth outside of the house. The child is bathed in hot water and 
laid on the cot beside the mother. Eor three days the child is fed 
on castor oil and honey, and on the fourth day tihe mother bathes 
and then suckles it. During the first two days the mother fasts 
and from the third to the tenth day is fed on rice and butter. The 
family is considered impure for nine days. On the tenth the house is 
cowdunged, the clothes are washed, and the whole family bathes. On 
the twelfth a party of women come, cradle the child, and the father’s 
mother or other elderly female relation whispers a name in its right 
ear. The cradle is rocked, a song is sung, and after the guests have 
presented the child and its mother with clothes, they are feasted and 
retire with packets of betelnut and leaves. When a child, whether 
a boy or a girl is one to three years old, its hair is clipped by the 
family barber. They marry their girls between ten and sixteen and 
their boys between fifteen and twenty-five. The girl’s father has 
to find her a husband. When a hoy is found, on a lucky day his 
parents with relations and friends go to the girl’s and pi^esent her 
with a robe, a bodice, and ornaments. A couple of days before the 
marriage, booths are made at both houses, and a marriage altar is 
built at the.ghTs. On each of the four sides of the altar is set an 
earthen jar striped with yellow and red lines and filled mth cold 
water, and near each jar is set a lighted brass lamp. On the marriage 
morning the earthen jars are worshipped and a lucky post or * 
miihurtmedh is set in front of the house to the top of which are tied 
a bundle of hay, two cocoaiiuts, bunches of wheat plants, and a piece 
of yellow cloth with a conple of turmeric roots in it. On the marriage 
day the bridegroom with music*^ and accompanied by his parents 
relations and friends goes to the girFs riding on horseback. At 
the girl’s her mother waves five wheat cakes round the boy’s head 
and throws them on one side. He dismounts and takes his seat on 
a low wooden stool set on the altar. . He worships Granpati and a 
water pot or Yarun. He puts off his waistcloth and puts on a loin- 
cloth and a sacred thread and resumes his seat. The priest mutters 
some verses and throws grains of rice over the boy’s head. The 
girl’s father presents him wEh a new waistcloth which he puts on. 
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and again takes his seat. The boy^s father presents the girl with 
a new robe and bodice which she puts on^ and takes her seat on the 
altar close to the boy on a low wooden stool. A gold not a tinsel 
marriage ornament is tied round the boy's brow, and a member of 
the girl's family sets in front of the boy a brass plate with red 
rice a cocoanut and a necklace of black glass beads. The plate is 
shown to each guest, who takes a pinch of rice in his hands and 
with his fingers touches the cocoanut and the necklace. After all 
have touched the cocoanut and the necklace the priest lays the 
plate in front of the boy and girl, repeats verses, places the 
cocoanut in the boy's hands, and ties the necklace round the girl's 
neck. The guests throw the rice over the couple's head and the 
verse-repeating is over. The priest kindles a sacred fire on the 
altar in front of the boy and girl who feed it with butter, dry dates, 
and dry cocoa-kernel. He takes two pieces of cotton yarn and 
makes five folds of each, and, tying a turmeric root to each, fastens 
them round the boy's and the girl's right wrists. A dinner to all 
present ends the day's proceedings and the guests retire. For two 
days the bridegroom remains at the bride's, and, on the morning of 
the third, the pair are bathed and dressed in fresh clothes and seated 
on two low wooden stools on the altar. In front of them is set an 
earthen jar filled with a mixture of turmeric powder and lime and 
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water, and in it are dropped a gold finger ring and a conch shell 
and the pair are told to pick them out. They struggle hard, for 
whoever gets the ring is cheered and whoever gets the shell is 
jeered. If the bridegroom gets the ring, his friends are delighted ; 
if the girl gets the ring her friends lament that so fit a girl should 
have got so feeble a husband. If the girl gets the ring her father 
presents it to the boy and sprinkles the guests with turmeric and 
lime from the ring jar which by this time has turned red. 
The boy and girl are seated on a horse and taken to the boy's 
accompanied by male and female relations and friends. They are 
feasted and the marriage festival is over. When a girl comes of 
age she is seated by herself for three days. On the fourth she is 
presented with a new robe and bodice^ and goes to live with her 
husband. After death the body is anointed with oil and bathed in 
hot water on the spot where the dead breathed his last. The body 
is carried out laid on a bamboo bier, covered with a sheet, and tied 
all round with twine and coloured cotton. It is borne on the should- 
ers of four men, the chief mourner walking in front carrying an 
earthen jar containing live coal. A near relation carries in Ms 
hands a winnowing fan with parched grain, betelnnts dyed yellow 
with turmeric, and sugar cakes or bcuidsds, walks throwing them 
over the bier for a short distance, and then returning to the 
deceased's house, lays the fan in front of the^ house and rejoins 
the procession. When the procession has gone half way, the chief 
mourner throws a few copper coins over the body and the bier, and 
they again go on. At the burning ground the mourners busy them- 
selves raising a pile of cowdung cakes and * fueb aud chief 
mourner, sitting near the corpse's feet, haski^^ce shaved and Ms 
head except the topknot. He bathes; on the pile, 

and with the help of the, other mourner sets fire 
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to it. To make it burn fiercer kerosiue oil is poured over tbe pyre. 
When the body is consumed the mourners bathe and going to the 

deceased’s house, look atthelamp X- 

where he breathed his last, and go to their houses, ihe mou nin^ 
family is impure for fifteen days. On- the second day the chief 
mourner with a few near relations, goes to the burning gioiin , 
bathes, and sprinkles over the^ ashes, milk, curds, ® ™ 

and with the help of the other mourners gathers the ashes and 
throws them into water. He lays sweetmeats on Plac® ^ 
the body was burnt, bathes, and all _ return to the moume^ 
house. On the sixteenth day the mourning family bathe, the house 

is cowdunged, and the married male members put on fresh sacre 

threads. A feast is given during the day, and in the evening the 
ch ief mourner is presented with a white turban and taken to the 
nearest temple. After this the mourner is free to go out and the 
mourning is over. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling, and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
They send their boys and their girls to school, and keep the girls 
at school till their twelfth year. They readily take to any new 
calling and are well-to-do. 

Traders include nine classes witli a strength, of 37^940 or 7 05 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

SJioldpur Traders j 1881, 


Divisions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Divisions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Aga^v^Lls 

BhSLtids 

GuJarSlt V&nis ... 
KS-shi Kapdis ... 
Komtis 

7 

86 

1295 

49 

1666 

10 

57 ! 

1211 

66 

640 

17 

143 

2506 

105 

2295 

Ding5.yat VS.nis ... 

Loh5.n5.s 

M5.rwdrV5.nis ... 
Vaishya Vdnis ... 

Total ... 

10,719 

6 

3842 

2216 

10,589 

1 

3392 

2110 

21,308 

6 

7234 

4326 

19,874 

18,066 

37,940 


Aearvals are returned as numbering seventeen and as found in 
Barsi Pandharpur, and ShoMpur. They believe they are called 
Agarv&ls because they mate frankincense sticks or agarhaiks.^ud 
think they came to Sholapur about three hundred years ago 
the neighbourhood of Agra and Delhi. They are divided into Dasa 
and Yisa Agarvdls who eat together but do not intermarry. Ihey 
have no surnames. The names in common use among men are 
ChanduUl, GirdharMl, Motirto, ShankarMl, Shivd4s, and yithailal; 
and among women Bh^girthi^ Dvarka^ Jasoda, K^shibai, Lak^mij 
and Muny^bai. They are dark and stout and speak Marathi, ihey 
live in ill-kept and dirty middle class houses. Their staple food 
includes millet^ pulse and vegetables^ and they are specially fond of 
sweet and oily dishes. Both men and women dress like Mar^thas 
and are hardworking, even-tempered, thrifty, and hospitable, but 
neither clean nor neat. They are perfumers, selling scents, 
frankincense sticks, powders, and oils, and spices, butter, sugar, 
wheat, millet, rice or pulse flour, and cloth both country-made and 
European. Some are husbandmen whose women help them in the field. 
They worship all Brdhman gods and goddesses, and^ their family 
deities are B^Uji of Giri, Bhav^ni of Tuljapur, and Kalikaof Delhi 
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Their priests are Gaud Brahmans. Their fasts and festivals are the 
same as tliose of Maratlias and they believe in sorcery witchcraft and 
soothsaying. On the fifth day after a birth the midwife mbs five 
pebbles with redlead and laying them on the floor in the mother^s 
room throws flowers and turmeric and redpowder over them, buims 
incense, and lays before them cooked rice, vegetables, wheat bread, 
and pulse. After the midwife has finished the mother makes a bow. 
They do not keep awake all night. Thechild^s father^s family remains 
impure for ten days. On the morning of the eleventh, the whole 
house is cowdunged, and the members of the family bathe, wash 
their clothes, and are pure. On the twelfth the mother sets five 
pebbles in a line outside of the house and does as the midwife did on 
the fifth day, throws flowers and turmeric and redpowder over 
them, burns incense, and lays before them cooked rice, vegetables, 
wheat bread, and pulse. On the evening of the twelfth if it is ahoy 
and of the thirteenth if it is a girl, the child is cradled and named. 
Between its seventh month and its fifth year a child^s hair is clipped 
for the first time. A girl is married between three and twelve, and 
a boy between five and twenty-five. The boy^s father bas to look 
for a wife for his son, and, when a girl is found, on a lucky day 
presents her with a robe and bodice and ornaments. On the turmeric 
rubbing day the boy and his parents are anointed with turmeric 
and oil and bathed in warm water, and the rest of the turmeric powder 
is sent to the girPs with a green robe and bodice. Next in the 
middle of the booth is set a wooden post called vatan hhdmb 
about five inches thick and three or four feet long. On the top of the 
post is fixed a small wooden box in which are kept the following 
lucky articles, a comb, a mirror, a small wooden box containing red 
powder and another containing yellow powder, a few dry grapes, 
almonds, and dry dates, and some cocoa-kernel. At each corner of 
the lid of this box, is a wooden sparrow, and in the middle of 
the lid is a cocoanut tied on with cotton yarn. Below the box 
on the floor are five piles each of five earthen jars marked with red 
green and yellow lines and in the middle is placed a lighted oil lamp. 
This, which they term the marriage guardian or devak, is the same 
both at the boy’s and at the girPs. Then at each house the 
family priest takes a piece of yellow cloth, and rolls in the cloth 
a blade of darbh or sacred grass and a piece, of dry date and cocoa- 
kernel, and ties the cloth to the left wrist of tbe boy and to the 
right wrist of the girl. These are called the marriage wristlets or 
hanhans. In the afternoon of the marriage day the bridegroom, 
dressed in rich clothes and wearing a paper coronet called mormdrni 
is seated on a horse, and carried to the girPs accompanied by 
kinsfolk, friends, and musicians. At the girPs some elderly male 
or female relation of the girl waves a cocoanut round the boy’s 
head, who alights from the horse and takes ■ his seat on a 
low stool in the booth. The girPs family priest rubs his brow 
with redpowder, and the girPs father presents him with a new 
turban and a waistcloth, which he puts pn and stands on the stool, 
^he girl is brought from the house an^ stands facing the boy on 
another stool,, with a oloth held betweep., them by two men. Both 
family priests repeat marriage verses, and, as soon as the verses 
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are ended, tlie guests tlirow red rice over tbe pair^s beads and tbe 
musicians play. Then tbe girl followed by tbe boy goes six times 
round tie post. At each turn the family priest asks the guests if they 
know anything against the marriage, Do the family stocks not suit, 
or have theboy^s and girFs families committed any offence against 
caste discipline or been guilty of any other misdemeanour. If any 
thing is known against either family the seventh turn is not made 
until the offender has paid a fine, and if the offender refuses the mar- 
riage is stopped until he pays. Cases are known in which even at this 
seventh round marriages have been finally broken off. When the 
seventh turn has been taken, the boy and girl sit side by side on 
two low wooden stools and the sacred fire is lit and fed with sesamum 
seed, butter, and pieces of pimpal Ficus religiosa wood. Then, while 
the priests mutter verses, the girFs father pours water on the ground 
in front of the boy, and the girl-giving or hanydddn is over. The 
girFs relations draw near the boy, wave from 2^, to £1 (Rs. 1-10) 
each round his head and lay the money in a plate in front of him and 
this becomes his property. Betel is served and the guests retire. 
On the second day the girFs father gives a dinner to relations and 
friends, and on the third day a dinner is given at the boy^s. On the 
evening of the third day the bridegroom^s parents, relations, and 
friends with music go to the girFs, and present the girl with a suit 
of new clothes. Then a cot is set in a room in the house and the 
pair are seated on the cot. The family priest spreads a sheet before 
them on the ground and sets seven betelnuts in a line on the sheet. 
The boy and girl set a lighted lamp close to the betelnuts, throw 
flowers and rice over them, wave the lighted lamp and camphor and 
frankincense round them and lay sweetmeats before them. As the 
boy and girl do this without leaving the cot the ceremony is called 
palangdchdr or the cot-rite. The priest unties the lucky wristlets and 
the devah or marriage guardian is removed. The boy and girl are 
then seated on a horse and carried in procession to the bridegroom^ s, 
where the bride is again presented with a robe and bodice and her lap 
filled with rice, fruit, and a cocoanut. The bride bows before all the 
elders in the house and before the guests, and presents all married 
women with turmeric and redpowder. The boy^s marriage guar- 
dian or devah is bowed out and a feast on the next day ends the 
marriage festivities. When a girl comes of age they hold her im- 
pure for four days, and on any lucky day within the first sixteen, 
the boy and girl are presented with new clothes, and seated near 
each other on low wooden stools. The girFs lap is filled with grain 
and fruit, and the ceremony ends with a dinner to near relations. 
They bum the dead and mourn ten days, with almost the same 
rites as those of local Marathd;St They are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling. They keep their boys at school till they are 
about fourteen yeaiS old, and are fairly off. 

Bha'tia's are returned as numbering 143 and as found in Barsi 
and Sholapur. They have come from Cutch probably through 
Bombay since the beginning of British rule. They are stout and 
healthy and the men wear ihe top-knot and moustache. Their 
home tongue is Gujarati and out of doors they speak Marathi. 
They live in houses of lihe better sort with metal vessels, and 
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servants, cattle, and ponies. They are strict vegetarians, and among 
vegetables avoid onions and gai’lic, and spend on caste feasts 
about £5 (Rs. 50) for every hundred guests. Both men and women 
keep to the Gujarat dress the men wearing their peculiar double- 
peaked turban, and the women the petticoat, open-backed bodice, 
and upper scarf or odhni. They are sober, thrifty, hospitable, hard- 
working, and well-to-do. They used only to sell tobacco, now they 
are traders, dealing in grain, oil, and batter, and also acting as 
moneychangers and moneylenders. They are Vaishnavs, have 
images of their gods in their houses, and employ Gujardt Brahmans 
as priests. After childbirth a Bhdtia woman remains impure for a 
month and a quarter if the child is a girl and for a month and a half 
if the child is a boy. On the sixth the priest draws a cradle on 
a piece of paper and pastes it to a wall in the lying-in room and 
offers it sandalpaste, flowers, and cooked food in the name of Chhati 
or Mother Sixth. In the evening the child is presented with clothes, 
and, when the guests^ leave, each is given 6d, to Is. (4-8 as.). They 
name their children on the sixteenth and cut their hair when they 
are five years old. When seven years old the boy is taken to 
the priest^s house and is there girt with the sacred thread. 
Their marriages are preceded by betrothals, they rub the boy and 
girl with turmeric at their houses, raise an earthen altar in the girRs 
marriage booth, set earthen jars at its four corners, and pass a thread 
round them. A sacred fire is lit, and when the boy and girl have 
walked four times round the fire they are husband and wife. They 
burn their dead, the corpse-bearers being helped on the way by other 
mourners. They mourn ten days, on the eleventh day wheat flour 
balls or pinds are offered to the deceased and thrown in a running 
stream. They feast Brahmans on the twelfth, anft their castefellows 
on the thirteenth. They do not allow widow marriage and settle 
social disputes by a caste council. They send their boys to school 
and are a wealthy rising class. 

Gujara't Va'nis are returned as numbering 2506 and as found 
over the whole district. They are believed to have come into the 
district within the last two hundred years and are divided into 
Humbads, Khadaits, LMs, Mods, Ndgars, Porvads, and Shrimalis, 
each of which is again divided into Dasas and Visds. The main 
divisions neither eat together nor intermarry, and the subdivisions 
eat together but do not intermarry. Their home tongue is Gujarati, 
but most of them can speak.pure Marathi like Brahmans. It is some- 
times difficult either from their look or their talk to tell a Gujarat 
Vi^ni from a Maratha Brahman. Their houses are of the better 
sort and they have a variety of metal vessels. They are vegetarians, 
living on rice, wheat, butter, pulse, vegetables, sugar, and milk, and 
they often prepare sweet dishes of wheat balls and cakes. They 
eat butter in large quantities, and their caste fesifets cost them over 
£4 (Bs. 40) the hundred guests. The men dress like Mardtha 
Br4hmans, and the women either like Maratha Brahman women in 
the full robe and backed bodice or in Gujarat fashion in a petticoat 
or lunga^ an open-backed bodice, and, an iipper robe or p^hnv. They 
are clean, neat, sober, frugal, and hai^WorKng, and4re shojjkeepers, 
(hl'OHeylenders, ' mefchahtsivah'd. dealer^.;'* sixth 
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after tlie birth of a child they worship the goddess Ohhati or Mother 
Sixths name their children, on the twelfth, and shave their heads when 
they are between one or two months old. They marry their girls 
before they are twelve, and^ as they have to pay large sums to the 
girhs parents, they do not marry their boys till they are between 
fifteen and twenty «fiva Widow marriage is forbidden. Their priests 
are Gujarat Brahmans and they have images of their gods in their 
houses. They settle social disputes at caste meetings and keep 
their boys at school till they learn to read and write a little and to 
cast accounts. They are a well-to-do class. 

Ka'sMka'pdis are returned as numbering 105 and as found only 
in Barsi and Sholapur. They are wandering beggars and petty dealers 
of Telugu extraction but they cannot tell when and whence they 
came into the district. They have no subdivisions. They speak 
Telugu amongthemselves and broken Marathi with others. They are 
dark, tall, and regular featured, and their young women are pretty. 
They live in poor houses and their staple food is millet, pulse, and 
vegetables. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They dress 
like Mardth^s, the men in big loose turbans, coats, waistcoats, waist- 
cloths, and shoes ; and the women in the full robe and backed bodice. 
They are a hardworking, thrifty, and orderly people. Besides 
begging they sell sacred threads, necklaces of basil and rudrdksh 
beads, sandal grindstones, dolls, small metal and wooden boxes, 
looking glasses, metal ladles, and glass beads. They are religious 
worshipping all Hindu gods and goddesses. Their priests are 
Telang Brahmans to whom they show great respect. Their family 
deities are Bd,l5,ji of Telangan, Bhav^ni, and Durga. They keep the 
usual Hindu fasts and festivals and believe in witchcraft soothsaying 
and sorcery. They marry their girls before they are ten, and their boys 
before they are twenty. They allow child and widow marriage and 
practise polygamy. They burn their dead and mourn ten days. 
They hold caste councils, send their boys to school for. a short time, 
and are a poor people. 

Komtis^ are returned as numbering 2295 and as found over the 
whole district except in Sdngola, They are said to have come for 
trade purposes within the last two or three hundred years from 
the Bombay Karnd^tak, Penguthpattan, and Telangan. They say they 
had once six hundred family stocks or gotms but that the number 
has dwindled to one hundred and one. The story of the decline in 
the number of family stocks is that once a lowcaste king wished to 
marry a beautiful Komti girl Kanika of the Ldbhshatti family. The 
girl refused his offer and the king sent an army to bring her by force. 
Kanika agreed to come but askec^ that she might worship her family 
goddess. Her wish was granted. She bathed, kindled a great fire, 
walked round it several times, and threw herself in. Men of a 


^ That several distinct classes are known by the name of Komti suggests that 
Eomti is a country name corresponding to Uujar meaning a Gujarat Vtoi or to 
^"^’^'^-^iju.eaning aMirwdr .ge nome of the Komti V^s must be in the 

L country, ;,, The similarity in isound suggests Komometh about 120 miles east 
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hundred and one families^ each after offering a fruit or a vegetable to 
Nagareslivar the village god^ leaped after her into the fire. The 499 
other families joined the hinges army and lost caste. The order in 
which the 101 devotees followed Kanika is preserved by the number 
of dough lamps which the members of the different family stocks burn 
when they worship Kanika^ and a trace of the offering of a flower or a 
vegetable to Nagareshvar remains in the rule under which the use of 
some one fruit or vegetable is forbidden to the members of each family. 
The one hundred and one families are known by the name of Yaggin- 
vjindlus or the injured and the remaining four hundred and ninety- 
nine by the name of Yagganvdndlus or the disgraced. A section 
of the 499j found in Madras but not in ShoMpur, are known as 
Repakvandlus who eat fish and drink liquor. Of the one hundred 
and one family-stocks only eight are found in Sholapnr, Buchanknla, 
Chedkula, Dhankula, Gundkula^ Masatknla/Midhankula, Pagadikula, 
and Pedkula. The members of these family stocks eat together but 
do not intermarry. The L^bhshattis, Kanika’ s family^ have die dent. 
Their memory is said to be preserved in Labh the traders’ name for 
the first measure. The commonest names among men are Bhumayaj 
N^rayan^ IsTarsaya^ Sangaya, Viraya/and Vithu; and among women 
Ganga and Vitha. Men add or aya that is father^ and women 
amma or mother to their names. Komtis are tall and thin and 
proverbially black ; as black as a Komti is a common phrase for 
a dirty child. The men wear the top-knot and moustache and 
sometimes whiskers but never the beard. Their home tongue is 
Marathb very few speak Telugu. Most live in houses of the better 
class one or two storeys high with walls of mud^ stone^ or bricks^ 
and tiled or flat roofs. If there are cattle in the house a servant is 
kept and including food is paid 6$. to 10^. (Rs. 3-5) a month. He 
also serves as a shopboy. They own cows, bullocks, she-buffaloes,aud 
horses. Their house goods include copper brass and wooden boxes, 
stools, corn bags, cradles, handmills and stones, dinner plates, cots, 
bedding, carpets, and blankets. They are vegetarians, and their staple 
food is millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables. Their holiday dishes are 
‘ spiced milk and gram cakes. They employ Br5,hmans to cook their 
caste feasts, wear silk or woollen waistcloths when at their food, and 
dine from separate dishes. The ordinary monthly food expenses of 
a household of five, a man his wife, two children, and one relative 
or dependant, living well but not carelessly, would be fl to £1 12^. 
(Es. 10-16).^ Both men and women dress like Deccan Brahmans. 
The chief peculiarity is that the women wear a nosering adorned with 
a bunch of small pearls. Some women wear gold bead and pearl 
wristlets, and other head ornaments shaped hke the sacred hel leaf, 
and rub their faces with turmeric. • They keep rich clothes in store 
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for great occasions. A family of five spends about £4 (Rs. 40) a 
year on clothes. As a class Komtis are hardworking, forbearing, 
sober, thrifty, even-tempered, and orderly. Most of them are grocers, 
dealing in spices, salt, grain, butter, oil, molasses, and sugar. They 
also trade in cotton, hemp, and oil seeds. A few are money- 
changers and lenders, writers, and husbandmen. Their women, 
besides looking after the house, help their husbands both in the 
field and in the shop, and also grind and clean split pulse. Boys 
of ten or twelve and over help their fathers in their work. Those who 
have no capital serve as shopboys at £1 IO 5 . to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a 
year, and in time either join their masters as partners or open new 
shops generally beginning by selling spices. Komtis complain that 
the railway has broken down their profits and made them poor. In 
spite of their complaints they are in easy circumstances, able to 
borrow at twelve per cent a year. They claim a higher position 
but rank with Vaishyas. They eat from Brahmans only, and say 
that they are Brahmans and have a right to perform the sixteen 
sacraments or sanskdrs according to the Veds. Deccan Brahmans do 
not admit their claiin and say they are Shudras. The Komti trader 
rises early in the morning, opens his shop, and sits in it till late at 
night. The women, besides minding the house, help in the shop, 
and the children attend school. Komtis are a religious people, 
and worship the usual Bi*dhmanic gods and goddesses. Their 
family deities are Balaji, Kanyakadevi, Nagareshvar, Narsoba, 
Rajeshvar, and Virbhadra, all of whose chief shrines are in Telangan. 
All their ceremonies are conducted by Deshasth Brahmans. They 
keep the usual Brahmanic fasts and festivals and make pilgrimages 
to Benares, Nasik, Pandharpur, and Tulj^pur. Their goddess 
Kanika is or rather lives in a metal waterpot whose mouth is closed 
with a metal cup. In the waterpot are a betelnut and a piece of 
turmeric root, and the outside of the pot is marked with red and 
turmeric lines, and is stuck over with red rice. Each family should 
have one of such shrines of Kanika and worship her on the full- 
moons of Mdgh or January-Pebruary, Phdlgun or February-March, 
Chaitra or March- April, Shrdvan or J uly- August, Ashvin or September- 
October, Edrtik or October -November, and Paush or December- 
January. Those who have no Kanika jar in the house worship 
the god Virbhadra. before beginning a marriage. In worshipping 
Virbhadra an earthen waterpot or chatii is divided into an upper 
and a lower half, and a piece of cloth is soaked in oil, twisted into a 
torch, lighted, and set in the lower half of the jar. The lower half 
is then placed in the upper half and set on the head of the mother 
of the boy or of the girl or of both in case neither family has a Kanika 
jar in their house. With male and female relations they go to the 
temple of the village god, bow, and return in the same way as they 
went carrying the«jar with the lighted toi’ch on their heads. They 
then begin the marriage ceremony. Their religious guide or guru 
is the Shankardch^rya Svtoi and Bh^skaracharya a pupil of his is 
also now acknowledged as a They have a separate teacher 

known as Mohshgum literaliy the Sin-freeing teacher who repeats 
Terses to the penitent to ensure his salvation. The sin-freeing teache? 
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or pcinchvi day the mother’s room is cowdunged, the cot is washed, 
and markod witli lines of cement; and redlead. Plie inotlier and 
ckild are bathed and laid on the washed cot. At lamplight, a 
SQuare is traced in the niotlier^s room with redpowdei and in the 
square the grindstone or is laid. On^ the grindstone a 

turmeric and redpowder square is traced, and, in the scpiaie, set 
a silver or gold embossed plate or pratima of the goddess Panchvi. 
A little lower than the plate are set packets of betel ^ leaves and 
five kinds of cooked wheat, dishes of biscuits and fruit, a lamp, 
and two cakes. Oil and a wick are put in the lamp and lighted, 
and on the cakes, cooked rice, pulse, and vegetables are laid. The 
midwife seats tke mother beside ker in front of tlie grindstone, 
and worships the goddess Panckvi calling her to guard the child 
and its mother daring the night. A waslierwoman or 2mim is 
called, and as Komtis do not touch a washerwoman slie is seated in 
an outer room, is given turmeric which slie rubs on her face, and 
redpowder which she mbs on her brow, and is served with 
cooked food. The mother bows before her, and the washerwoman 
if she does not wish to eat the whole of the food, takes at least 
five mouthfuls and carries the rest to her home. The day ends 
with a feast. On the fifth day after a birth no married girl of 
the family is allowed to remain in the house. All are sent to 
their husband^s or kept for the day and night at a neighbour's 
or near relation’s. Any pregnant woman of the family is not 
allowed to remain in the house for twelve days after a birth. On 
the satvi or sixth the fifth day ceremony is repeated. On the tenth 
the whole house is cowdunged, the mother and child are bathed, 
and the cot is washed and marked with red and white lines, and the 
bath- water hole is filled, and five pounds or handfuls of rice wheat 
or jvdri are laid in the midwife’s lap, and she is paid five copper, 
silver, or gold coins. On the eleventh the whole of the father’s 
house is cowdunged, sacred threads are changed, and a mixture of 
cowdung, cow’s urine, water, curds, milk, and sugar are drunk by the 
whole household, and they and their whole family become pure. 
If the child is a girl she is named on the twelfth day and if a boy 
on the thirteenth. On the morning of the twelfth male and female 
relations and the midwife are called to the house. Each kinswoman 
briugs a plate with a hooded cloak or hunchiy a bodice, a handful 
of wheat, and a betel packet. Seven elderly mothers among the 
guests have their faces and. arms rubbed with turmeric and red- 
powder rubbed to their brow. In an outer room a cradle is hung 
to the rafters by ropes or chains, and clothes are spread in it. The 
mother is called and comes either carrying the child or followed by 
the midwife with the child in her S3rms, and takes her seat on a wooden 
stool near the cradle. Below the cradle a square is drawn and in the 
square five wheat flour cakes are placed on five flour dishes, five lamps, 
and five biscuits are placed one near each lamp. Oil and a wick are 
put on each lamp and they are touched with redpowder and lighted. 
Wet turmeric is handed to the mother who rubs it on her cheeks 
and rubs redpowder on her brow. Then each woman guest presents 
the mother with turmeric, daubs her brow with redpowder, and 
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toucliing the liem of the bodice with redpowder hands it to the 
mother and puts the hooded cloak or kuncM on the child. When 
the presenting is over the midwife brings a stone rolling-pin or 
ta-rvanki and taking one of the hoods pats it on the stone and 
holding the hooded stone in her arms stands near the cradle. 
A second woman stands on the other side of the cradle facing the 
midwife. The midwife says^ Take Gop^l^ and hands her the hooded 
rolling-pin^ passing it over the cradle. The woman in taking the 
rolling-pill answers, Give Govind. She then passes the rolling-pin 
back under the cradle and says. Take MMhav. The midwife in 
receiving the stone says, Give Krishna, and lays it in the cradle. 
The child is then taken from the mother^s arm and treated in the 
same way as the rolling-pin. A song is sung by the women pre- 
sent and the plates of the women who brought presents are filled 
with sugar, betelnut, and baked j min grains or glmgris which are 
also handed among children. Then all both men and women are 
feasted. The chief guest is the child’s father, and the chief dish 
is gram cakes or ^aranpoUs, Then money is given to the seven 
married women as well as to the Brahmans who repeated verses 
during the last ten days. The child is shown to its father and the 
guests retire. After three months have passed the fathers mother 
takes to the mothers house a present of betelnut, dry cocoa-keimel, 
dig^ goddmhds or sweet preserved mangoes, cloves, patri or mace, 
nutmeg, betelnut and leaves, bodices for the mother and the grand- 
mother, and a hood for the child. She takes her seat with the 
grandmother in the mother’s room. The mother with the child 
in her arms takes her seat on a wooden stool, and the father’s 
mother presents the mother with turmeric and redpowder, 
throws rice over her and her child, and fills her lap with sweet 
smelling rice. She touches the hem of one of the two bodices 
and presents the bodice to her and makes over to her the plate of 
spices. The mother’s mother is given turmeric and redpowder and 
presented with the other bodice. In return the mother’s mother 
presents the father’s mother with turmeric, redpowder, betel, and 
sugar or sweetmeats, and the father’s mother goes home. Next day 
from the father’s house kinswomen bring the mother and the 
mother’s mother a present of a robe and bodice, and a hood, a small 
coat, and a cap for the child. The mother’s lap is filled with a 
cocoanut, a handful of rice, dates, almonds, a betelnut, and turmeric 
root, and she is taken to the village tenaple, and, after thegod has been 
presented with a copper and a second copper waved round his head, 
the mother is placed before him, and with a long bow retires and walks 
to her husband’s. Three, five, or twelve months after this the boy’s 
hair is clipped. On the hair-clipping day, on a low wooden stool 
set in an outer room of the house a bodicecloth^s spread and the 
boy’s maternal uncle sits on the cloth with the child on his lap. The 
barber clips off the hair and musicians play sweet music that the 
child may not weep. iBave top-knot and ear tufts, and the 

barber is given the bodicecloth and some wheat, and a dinner. The 
child is presented with new clothes and ornaments, and is taken to 
the village temple accompanied by inusic^'and a packet of betel and 
b125— 8 ^ , 
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a copper are presented to the god. The hair-cutting ends with a 
feast to relations friends and a few Brahmans. 

The thread-girding now forms part of the wedding. They say 
they used, to have a separate thread-girding ceremony and gave it up 
because of its costliness, as the rule was that all the boy made by 
begging which was sometimes over £10 (Rs. 100) had to be increased 
fourfold and given to the priests. Others say they gave up a separate 
thread ceremony because it was degrading for them as merchants to 
beg. According* to a third account the thread- girding was g’iven up 
because they rode on bullocks. The Brahmans said they must give up 
either the sacred thread-girding or the bullock-riding. They preferred 
to give up the sacred thread ceremony. Among Komtis girls are 
married between seven and ten and alw^ays before they come of age ; 
boys are married between ten and fifteen. The child ^s marriage 
occupies the parentis thoughts from its earliest days. In families 
who have a young daughter the women, in consultation with the men, 
fix on some boy as a g'ood match for the girl and either the girFs 
father or other near male relations are sent to the boy^s house to see 
if they are willing to take the girl in marriage. The girFs relations 
do not go straight to the boy^s house. They go to a neighbour and 
ask the people if their neighbours think of marrying their boy. The 
neighbour goes to the boy^s, tells them that people with a marriage- 
able daughter have come to his house, and ask if the boy’s parents 
wish to get a wife for their son. The boy’s father asks what is the 
stranger’s name, his home, his calling, and how he is off. If he thinks 
the answers promising he asks the neighbour to bring his guest to 
his house to see the boy. The guest comes and is seated on a carpet 
in the house. The boy is called by his father, and either stands 
before them or sits beside his father. The neighbour, on behalf of 
the guest who sits quiet, asks the boy several questions What 
school he is at and what he learns, and makes him write, read a little, 
and cast some accounts. The girl’s father retires to the neighbour’s 
house where he waits till the neighbour brings word that the 
boy’s father is anxious to see the girl. The girl’s father thanks the 
neighbour for the trouble he has taken and goes home. The girl’s 
father tells his house people that the boy is a good-looking youth 
fair, strong, and intelligent, that he reads and writes well, and that 
the boy’s people are coming to see the girl. About a week after 
the boy’s father, with a relation or two, goes to a house near the girl’s 
and sends word by his host to the girl’s father that the boy’s relations 
have come^ and wish to see the girl. Either the girl’s father or some 
one from^ his house goes to the neighbour and brings the boy’s relations 
to the girl’s. They are seated en a carpet and the girl is called by 
her father, and the neighbour asks her what her name is, her mother’s 
name, how many '-brothers and sisters she has, makes her walk a 
little in front of them, and, when she has gone a little way off, calls 
her gently by her name to see if she is quick of hearing. Then if 
the girl is under seven she is stripped, if she is ten or more, her bodice 
IS taken off and the hair on her back is examined, for if the hair 
grows m the form of a snake or grom the boy’s father will die within 
a year of the wedding. When they have seen the girl they leave, 
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Eajitig tliey will let the girPs father know their iatentious. Aft-er 
coiisiilfcing the people of their honse and other relations^ the hoy^s 
father sends word in a week or so they will come to settle the marriage 
dates. On the day fixed the boy^s maternal uncle is sent for^ and 
W'ith the boy^s father and some elderly married women, goes to the 
girPs house taking a plate with a robe and bodice, redpowder, and 
a packet of sugar cakes. At the girPs the men are seated outside 
and the women go into the house. The girl’s family priest who has 
by this time come, sits near the men. The two fathers hand the 
priest the boy’s and girl’s horoscopes and he examines them. If the 
horoscopes agree each of the fathers gives the priest a handful of 
betelnuts and a half-atimi, and the priest calls the girl. When the 
girl comes, she takes her seat near the priest, and the hoy’s father 
touches the girl’s brow with redpowder and hands her the robe and 
bodice. She goes into the house and puts on the clothes and comes 
and takes her seat as before near the priest. The boy’s father hands 
her the packet of sugar cakes, and she bows fix*st before the priest, 
then before the boy’s father, and then to the rest of the guests. 
She walks into the house followed by the boy’s maternal uncle, who 
asks the woman who came from the boy’s house if she has seen the 
gild. The woman looks closely at the girl and says, She looks a 
nice good girl who is certain to manage her husband’s house well. 
The girl’s mother then presents the woman with a handful of betel- 
nuts and she and the boy’s father and uncle withdraw. Next day 
the girl’s father and maternal uncle go to the boy’s house to fix the 
marriage dates. When they are seated, the boy’s father tells the 
neighbour, who serves as go-between, to ask the girl’s father how 
much he will give in cash or hunda, how much in clothes or harni^ 
and how much in metal vessels. The girl’s father is taken outside 
and the neighbour tells him the boy’s father wishes that his son 
should have £50 (Rs. 500) in money and as much in clothes. The 
girl’s father says he cannot afford to give so much, but is willing 
to give £10 (Rs. 100) for each. The boy’s father is told by the 
go-between that the girl’s father will give £15 (Rs. 150) in cash and 
the same in clothes. The boy’s father says No, the girl’s father must 
give at least £40 (Rs. 400) under both heads. The girl’s father says, 
I wish I could but am too poor. I will give £30 (Rs. 800) in all, if 
the boy’s father does not agree to this I must put off my daughter’s 
wedding. When the boy’s father hears that the girl’s father will 
give no more than £30 (Rs. 300) he comes to terms, and agrees to 
take £30 (Rs. 300), £15 (Rs. 150)in cash and £15 (Rs. 150) in clothes. 
The girl’s father is told that the boy’s father agrees to the terms, and 
he is called in and takes his seat as^ before. An elder calls on some 
one to bring a paper and pen and draw up a list. If the families 
and parents do not belong to the same village question arises 
where the wedding is to be held. After some talk it is generally 
settled that the boy’s party should go to the girl’s Tillage. Then the 
list is made out. At the top of the list comes the name of the 
family god, the names of the boy’s and girl’s fathers, their* villages 
and the list of articles to be presented to the girl and her parents and 
relations. The ornaments generally iacluda goW 
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7 u two ffold tassel cups or gondds, chanch-alyrs 
flowers f Ulpdns or gold hd leaf and rdkhdisi 

or gold half f the nose a nath ; for the neck 

for_the J^d’jaremdls; for the wrists ■pdtlii ynd. 

sans, semmis or chains, vdlds, and painyns. 

Mnlians, fo?- , robe or sdM, ten small robes or cUrnhs, 

turban, a sMa or shouldercloth, and 
a for the girhs mother and bodices for near 

a bodice of feasts to begiven to the girl’s rektions 

relations.^ entered in the list and the follo-sving 

the girl’s father has to give the boy, and the boy s 
presents ^ the boy’s father : £15 (Rs. 150) in cash, two 

CwrfwS dS a gold-bordered silk waistcloth, a broadcloth 
coS a teS and shoSdercloth, to his mother a robe and bodice, 
and bodices to female relations. Three feasts are entered to te gi\ t n 
by the Si’s and relations. The list 

?Lilni£ the girl’s presents is signed by the boys father and 
Wed to th lid’s, Ld the list with the boy’s presents is signed 
brtWirrs father and handed to the boy’s. Betel is served and 
the Wtoy is over. At both houses stores of ornamente,_ clothes 
SSs of gmin, butter, sugar, betelnuts, and spices are laid in and 
rSdini booth is built. If the relations live in another village 

Ws arescnt totbein, asking them to the marriage of their child 

at the place and time fixed. Not every one that is asked conies. 
Those who come arrive a day or two before the marriage. Kthe 
mSaJe is to take place on a Sunday, the guests come on Friday 
eveninf No special dish is prepared for that evening, but instead 
of kdrf cates they get wheat cakes or polis. If the boy s relations 
s-o'^to the cirl’s village for the marriage, they do not go straight to 

father that the boy and his relations have come and have halted 
The girl’s father with music and kinspeople bnngs them to the village, 
and settles them in a lodging which he has hired for them; The day 
x-L .^redding from both houses a married girl, taking a plate 
with gJam flour, tormeric, redpowder, and oil, goes to the houses 
of several married women whose husbands are alive, called iel- 
samsins, lays a little gram flour, turmeric, and redpowder, and 
pours a little oil on the threshold, and walking into the house and 
Lttino- the plate before the woman to be asked, says ‘ To-day a 
feast of married Vomen is held at our house. Be pleased to come.’ 
The woman who is asked takes a pinch of the gram flour, turmeric, 
and redpowder out of the plate, to show she accepts the invitation, 
and the girl goes to another house. In this way she asks five 
married women. At the other houses she does not present the oil 
and turmeric or iilkisTta, but simply powders the doorway, and, 
goino into the house, asks them to come for the feast. After going 
to ail the houses she returns home. This is done both at the 
bride’s and at the hridegrooin’s houses. The Brdhmau priest, the 
astrologer, and other Brahmans come and are seated on mats or 
blankets.^ Then either in the marriage hall or on the house 
verandah four stools are set, three in a line and the fourth for the 
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pi'lest close by at riglxt angles to the three- The father comes 
dressed in a silk waistclotli and with a shawl either thrown round 
his shoulders or tucked under his right arm. The mother comes 
in a rich silk robe and bodice^ and the child in the usual cotton 
clothes^ and they seat themselves on the three stools^ the father 
next the priest, the mother on the father’s right, and the boy or 
girl beyond her. The priest touches their brows with redpowder 
and repeats verses. Then in the name of, that is as a shrine for, 
Varun the water god a brass waterpot or kalash is filled with 
cold water, and in it are dropped a copper coin, some rice and a 
betelnnt, five betel leaves are spread on the top, sandal lines are 
drawn on the outside, and flowers and rice, sugar, five packets of 
bctelnuts and leaves, and a copper coin are laid before it. Then in 
the name of Ganpati, that is as a shrine for Ganpati, the priest takes 
a leaf plate, lays in the middle of it about a pound of rice, and sets a 
betelnut on the rice, and lays before it flowers rice and sandal. 
In front of the betelnut are laid a dry cocoa-kernel filled with 
molasses or {7 five betel packets, and eleven coppers. After 
the worship is over, the astrologer takes away the betelnnt Ganpati 
and the priest takes away the waterpot Varun. Then a potter or 
Khumbhar comes bringing about twenty-six earthen pots all white- 
washed and marked with red lines, of which six are lids or yelnis 
■pvo^exlj velnis. Replaces the twenty pots and five of the covers under 
a cover in a corner, and he places a pot and a cover near where the boy 
and his parents are sitting. The priest takes a new winnowing fan 
and places in it the earthen pot which was set near the boy and his 
pai’ents. In the pot he places the betelnut and a piece of turmeric 
root rolled round with thread, and on the fan near the pot are laid 
a new bodice and robe, a oocoanut, and nine betel packets, and four 
copper coins are laid before the fan and worshipped, Theliems of 
the mother’s robe and of the father s shawl are knotted together, 
they rise from their seats, the father takes the earthen pot in his 
hands and the mother the fan, and they lay them near the family 
gods. A lighted brass lamp is set close by and fed with oil. The 
giiTs maternal uncle unties the knot in the father’s and mother’s 
clothes, and they go and sit as before near the family priest. The 
five married women now go to the girl’s parents and are seated on 
wooden stools. The girl’s mother offers them turmeric and red- 
powder and the lap of each is filled with wheat or rice, a betel- 
nut, and a copper coin. This ends the worship and the priest 
retires. Then two handmills are washed and rubbed with turmeric 
and redpowder. Round the neck of each of the grindstones a 
turmeric root and a few grains of rice are tied in a piece ■ of cloth. 
Turmeric is put in one of the mills, ground into powder, and taken 
in a brass dish mixed with oil and wetted with col^ water, and rubbed 
on the girl except on her head. Then the girl and her father and 
mother are made to stand in a line on wooden stools at one corner of 
the marriage hall and five waterpots are set round them and a thread 
is passed five turns round the pots. The five married women then' 
bathe the girl and her parents and' Some 

wet turmeiuc is put into a brass 
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, . 1 . i„nf and, witlL male and female relations 

a handful of ehihm Voy’g. As part of the procession two 

and music, is taken to “ , ^ copper waterpots or 

married women carry red lines, and filled with cold 

ghagars whitewashed, mai seated on a carpet in the 

water. At the boy s ho se ^ wooden 

marriage hall, and the , brought by the girl’s relations is 

stool, and the tumierio powdm 

rubbed on his body eitl is dropped in each of the water- 

women or sauastiis. ^ ‘ .gyions, the women who brought the 
pots brought by j-apee and make over the pots to the 

pots on their heads keep g rupee, only two bodices are given, 
boy s relations. If inste bodices, after the water is poured 

the pote are taken back ^ ^ mother are bathed as at the 

° - n the house and dress. When the bath is 

girl s, and they go into The five married women and 

over, the girl s relatio . jg Q^gr^ tJie girl’s relations and 

the guests all dine. Wh family priest, to ask guests for 

friends start, le village and letting a 

the marriage. redpowder, a copper, and a betelnut 

few grains of nee attend the marriage. They then go to the 

before the god ask him ^ house, they call the house 

houses of relations. .gg^gg^^iie family priest gives some grains 
owner by name, and,wh ^ ga^ be stands with joined liands, 

out of the ri^ f P ioiLd hands asks him to his house 

while the girl s father al|0 ^3 ga^ foa his daughter’s 

for the god-pleasing, an age, whether he means to come or 

noty says.Ba?ey ^ jg ^iorie at both the bride^s and the 

hridegWs. Then tke women, accompanied by the priest’s wife, 

go r^d asking the women guests and with the same forms 
fs the men. About lamplight time from the gud s house word is 
Tent to the men and women guests that everything is ready for 
startino- When the guests come both men and women go in 
procesSon Sh the prifst, Ws wife, and music to ask the god. 
key first go to the boy’s house, and, standing at some distance, 
send word to the boy’s party that the girl's father is waiting for them ; 
the hoy’s party if they have not a ready started, start now, and, 
meeting the girl’s party, both go to village temple, lay red nee, 
a betelLt, aid copper coins before the god, make a bow and retire^ 
the boy’s party to the boy’s house and the girl s party to the girl s 
house. About nine at night the girls male and female relations, 
accompanied by their family priest and music, with a plate contam- 
ing a turban, a waistcloth, flower garlands and a nosegay a cocoanut, 
a little sugar and.honey, a pot full of water, betelnut and leaves, 
cash and sandal an^ redpowder, go to some house or temple where 
there is a large empty space, and send a horse with music to the 
bay’s house The boy’s father,, takmg betelnut, leaves, and cash 
seats the hoy on horseback, and, with relations and fnends, goes to 
the place where the girl’s relations are assembled. The boy is first 
seated in the midst of the assembly and the other guests take their 





seats. Tlien tlie boy and tbe boy’s priest move to where the girl’s Chapte II ■ 

pr-iest is seated. The girl’s priest calls to the girl’s parents, and the People. 

girl’s father sits in front of the boy and the girl’s mother stands Tbadbrs. 

to the left of her husband. The girl’s father unwinds a couple of Komtis. 

turns of his own turban, and hangs it round his neck, letting the 

gold end fall down bis back. A pinch of rice is laid on the carpet 

before him and a betelnut is set on the rice, and the father worships 

it. Then a plate is laid before the boy, who puts his feet in the 

plate and the girl’s mother pours water over his feet and the girl’s 

father washes them. Then the girl’s father pours milk, curds, honey, 

sugar and butter over the boy’s feet, the mother pom’S water, the 

father rubs them, and the girl’s mother wipes them. The girl’s 

mother traces a square with redpowder round the boy’s feet and 

makes a round dot or thipha in the middle of the square. The 

girl’s father rubs sandal on the boy’s brow, worships him as the god 

Narayan, and gives him a rich waistcloth and turban to wear, 

tlirows flower garlands round his neck, sets 'a bunch of flowers in 

his turban so that they fall over his right cheek, offers him a pinch 

of sugar which he eats, and gives him the cash allowance or 

hunda. Then the girl’s parents retire. The girl’s and boy’s father 

or their near relations distribute money among Brahmans and betel 


packets are handed both among male and female i-elations. If the 
boy’s mother has come, her lap is filled by the girl’s mother with 
rice and a cocoanut, and the other women are given half a dry 
cocoa-kernel filled with molasses. This is repeated by the boy’s 
mother, and again the women guests are given dry cocoa-kernel 
and molasses. All prepare to start. Fireworks are let off, they 
return to their homes, and the day’s ceremony is over. On the 
morning of the marriage day the boy’s father and mother, with 
kinspeople, friends, and music, taking with them a bodice and robe, 
rice, dry cocoa-kernel, turmeric roots, almonds, betelnuts, and dry 
dates, silver anklets, gold wristlets, and a necklace or sari, go to 
the girl’s house, and are seated in the marriage hall. The boy’s priest 
naVs the girl’s priest to bring the girl. When the girl comes, she is 
seated next to her ovm family priest. The boy’s father folds his 
turban round his neck letting the gold border fall down his back, sets 
a betelnut on a pinch of rice, and touching his eyelids with water 
worships the betelnut. The boy’s father touches the girl’s brow 
with redpowder and presents her with a robe and bodice, and she 
goes into the house, puts them on without passing the end of the 
robe back between her feet, comes out, and takes her seat. A 
goldsmith comes and decks the girl with ornaments and the boy’s 
father fills her lap with cocoanut, dry dates, almonds, and betelnuts, 
and the girl walks into the house. *Betel is served and the ceremony 
is over, "^en the boy’s father returns home„ the girl’s brother 
and other relations with music go to the boy’s. The girl’s sister 
carries in her hands a plate with two lighted lamps in it, and her 
brother carries a second plate with flower garlands. When they reach 
the boy’s house, they are seated on carpete in the tnaiyiage hall. 
The boy is called, comes dressed, and takes\te seat befoih them on 
a wooden stool. The girl’s brother |]^^j^i^^br.garland round 
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- , 5 1 «ri a buncli of flowers ia liis turban^ Ho is 

tteB offered the girls’ with a hand o£ Idnspeople 

he starts called the hamvli or best maul, 

and music. J carrying a lighted brass lamp, whose wiek 

cotton cloth fnd not like ordinary lamp wicks ot 
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brotherTsksthe bridegroom to alight, and he stands ^emg die 
door The girl’s mother takes a handful of cooked rice mixed Mth 
curds wavef it round the boy’s head, and throws it to the loj ^ 
right. A servant from the girl’s house takes a cocoanut and w umh 
it round his head dashes it in pieces, and throws it to di® bo) s 
•o*T.+ anil Ipft Then the girl’s mother takes a copper wateipot 
mSLd tS cemenW lines, fills it with cold water, imurs a 
little of the water on the hoy’s feet, rubs sorue on his eyes, ant 
throws the S on one sidef The boy’s relations throw a robe 
over the pot and the girl’s mother takes the fo^®- boy ual s 

into the imrriage hall and stands till the girl s brother asks hiu 
to sit on the carpet. Learned Brdhmans and the clerk and headman 
of the village are sent for. Meanwhile the girl s f^her asks the boy 
to take off his turban, coat, and shouldercloth. ^ hen he has done 
this the girl’s father presents the boy with a rich silk gold-bordered 
waistcloth. The boy pnts it on and sits on a low wooden ^ool. 
The priest goes into the house and brings out the girl who is 
dressed in a rich cotton robe and bodice and loaded with gold 
silver and pearl ornaments, and seats her on a low wooden stool on 
the bov’s left. Then the priests of both houses sit near, and one ot 
them, taking a sacred thread, repeats verses over it, and hands it to 
the bov who puts it over his left shoulder so as to fall on his right 
side The boy and girl are then seated close to each other on low 
wooden stools on the earth altar, which is one span high and nine 
spans square having nine stepsbehind each step shorter than the stop 
below ik On the top step a ball of earth is laid and m the ball a 
maneo twig is stuck ; and before the twig and the ball turmeric and 
redpowder are laid. Rive bamboo or kalah sticks are set round the 
altar and four more on the top of it, and five millet stalks or kadha 
bundles are spread over it. Five plantain stems are tied to the 
five bamboo posts and three to the right of the altar. Three rows 
of five earthen pots and three covers in each row, are made to the 
ri^ht of the altar and two ranges of five pots each to the left with 
rice in all five rows. The girl’s*' priest asks the girl’s mother _ to 
bring fire from thp house, and either she or some other married 
woman brings fire bn a plate covered with a bunch of mango twigs 
and gives it to the priest. The priest gives her a redpowder box, 
and, she, touching her brow with the powder, takes away the plate. 
The" sacred fire is lit on the altar and the boy feeds it with clarified 
butter the girl touching his arm. Rice is cooked in a small metal 
pot over the fire, and the hoy and girl leave their seats and go 
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and sit as before in tbe marriage ball on the carpet. A little 
cooked rice, curds, and boney are put on tbe boy’s and girFs 
right hands, and they sip them. This ceremony is called 
madJmpark or the honey sipping. Their hands and mouths 
are washed, and the boy’s father presents the girl with the 
ear ornaments called bdlis, necklaces or thtishis ; bracelets 
called hdkmis and vdlds, and anklets called paijans. She is 
given a rich gold-bordered robe, and she and the boy are made 
to stand opposite one another on the altar, with betel packets in 
their joined hands, and a cloth held between them with a red 
central square lucky cross or nandi. The boy and girl stand 
touching the cloth with the tips of their fingers, and keeping their 
eyes fixed on the red lucky cross or nandi. Coloured rice is handed 
to guests and the priests begin chanting verses. As soon as the 
last verse is over, the guests throw rice over the couple, and they 
are husband and wife and the music ceases. The boy and girl are 
seated on the low wooden stools on which they were standing. 
Five castemeu belonging to different family stocks or gotras from 
the boy and the boy^s maternal uncle, and the girFs father and 
maternal uncle, are called and take their seats round the boy 
and girl. They hold a cotton thread in their thumb joints pass 
the thread five times round and again four times holding the 
thread a little below the thumb joints. The thread is cut in two 
laid in a metal plate, and worshipped by the boy and girl with curds, 
milk, honey, sugar, and butter. A copper coin, two turmeric roots 
called kombs or gaddds, and two betelnuts are put over the threads and 
the two threads are taken and the thread of five strands along with 
a turmeric root is tied by the Brahman to the boy’s right wrist 
and the thread of four strands round the girl’s left wrist with the 
other turmeric root. These are called vivdh kanJcans or wedding 
bracelets. Money from both houses is gathered and handed 
among Brdhmans each of whom gets to Is. (I *8 as,) and 
other beggars from |d. to ^d, (i-i a.). After the money has 
been handed, the boy and girl take their seats on the carpet in the 
marriage hall. The boy and girl put on the clothes they were 
dressed in before the marriage, and amuse themselves by rubbing 
each other’s faces with wet turmeric. They are then given betel- 
leaf rolls or surlis. The boy catches one end of the rolled leaf in 
his teeth and the girl bites off the otter end. The girl in her turn 
catches one end of the rolled leaf in her teeth and the boy bites 
it off. In like manner dry cocoa-kernel or Mtli, and cloves are 
bitten. Then a few girls side with the girl and a few boys with 
the boy and play games of odds and evens or ehibekL The hoy 
holds a betelnut in his closed hands and the girl tries to take it from 
him, and the girl is given a betelnut whicjb. she Jbolds fast in both 
her hands and the boy is told to take it from her. If the boy 
succeeds it is well, if not he is laughed at. The guests, including 
the boy’s parents and relations, are given a handful of betelnuts and 
leaves and retire. The five men of five different family stocks and 
the five married women or telsavdsins^ and male and female relations 
are feasted at both houses. When the guests begin to dine, the 
hems of the parents^ clothes are tied together. The father takes a 
B 125—9 ' '' ■ 
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metal pot with clarified butter in it and goes pouring it m _ an 
unbroken line round tlie diners. Some Komtis instead of pouring 
butter, pour water and present the butter to the priest, with 
uncooked rice or sAicZAu. In the presence of the guests the boy 
and o-irl dine from the same plate, and at times feed one anothei'. 
After they and the guests have dined packets of betelnut are 
handed round. The boy is taken on horseback to liis house by the 
girFs relations, the horse is left there, and the girFs relations I'etnrn. 
This closes the marriage day. On the morning of the second day 
the girFs father and his priest, taking some boys with them and a 
silver cap containing red rice and a rupee, go to the boy^s house 
with music. They are seated in the marriage hall on a carpet and the 
boy^s father sends for his relations. When they have come and taken 
their seats, the girFs father taking wet redpowder daubs the brows 
of the boy^s fathers priests or maMjuns, and of the other guests, 
A few grains of red rice from the silver cnp and the rupee are given 
to the boy’s father, and the cup is passed round, each guest taking 
out of it a couple or so of rice grains. When the cup has passed 
all round, the guests retire, including the girFs father who returns 
to his own house. Women from the girFs house start accompanied 
by music, taking with them the metal waterpot, a dish, five brass 
boxes holding red and scented powders, a foot-cleaner or vajriy half 
a cocoa-kernel, and a bodice, and a high wooden stool. When they 
are seated they place the wooden stool near them and the boy is 
called and seated on it. The girFs mother takes a plate and hold- 
ing the boy^s feet over it, pours water over them, rubs them with 
the metal foot- cleaner, and wipes them dry with a bodice- 
cloth. The boy then retires. His mother is called and served in 
the same way as the boy, and she too in her turn retires. Then 
the girl’s mother returns to her house, taking with her the boy^s 
mother and his other kinswomen. The guests ai^e seated in the 
marriage hail and the boy and girl are seabed near them, and they 
play together rubbing turmeric and scented powders called haladutrw 
on one another's faces. An invitation to dinner is sent to the boy^s 
father, and he comes in company with those who have received 
red rice grains from the girFs father. When they come they are 
feasted and presented with betel and flowers ; sweet smelling oil 
is rubbed on their hands, and redpowder is sprinkled over their 
bodies. . A woman from the girFs house goes to invite women 
guests and returns with them. The boy and girl are seated on 
low wooden stools in the presence of the women guests, who dine 
and each party in turn sing bantering verses. The boy and girl 
feed one another at intervals. The inside is cut out of a cake 
and some of the bride’s kinswomen, without letting her know, 
drops the rim r^und the boy^s mother^s neck either from behind 
or while she is serving cakes to the guests. If the boy^s mother 
is a quiet woman, she sets the cake on the ground, if she is 
playful she ^ takes it in her hands, and, leaving her seat, goes 
and drops it over the head of some one of the girFs relations. 
This feast lasts for over two hours. After dinner they are 
served with betel in the same way as the men after their dinner 
and retire with the boy. In the evening comes the ruhhmt or boys^ 
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feast when the girFs relations with music hring on servants^ and 
kinswomen^s heads, metal plates filled with sweetmeats, toys, birds, 
and frnit, and a high paper stoo or chaurang with paper cups 
fastened to it, holding sweetmeats, and, on the middle of the stool, 
a little stick with gold plumes and flowers. They leave these in the 
boy ^s house and retire. On the third day comes the sdda or robe 
ceremony. In the early morning, the girl’s father asks the boy’s 
father to bring his kinspeople and friends for the sAda or robe 
ceremony. When they come they are seated in the marriage 
hall, and the boy and girl play with turmeric and sweet smelling 
powders. They are then made to stand on low wooden stools in 
a corner of the marriage hall, five watei'pots are set round them, 
and filled with hot water and redpowder. The five married 
women pour on the couple water from the five pots and the boy 
and girl are given dry cocoa-kernel to chew, which they throw 
on one another after they have chewed. Hot water is brought in a 
bathing tub and the boy and girl are bathed, rubbed, and presented 
with new clothes. Then the boy’s father and other near relations 
stand and are bathed by the girl’s mother, and after their bathing 
is over the girl’s mother bathes her own kinswomen. The girl’s 
parents are then bathed by the women of the house, and they, along 
with the boy and girl and the boy’s parents, sit on low wooden stools 
in the veranda with their priests and other Brahmans. The girl’s 
^ father presents the boy with a new dress, and the girl’s mother and 
' father, baking their daughter’s right hand by the wrist, place it in 
the boy’s hands, telling him to centre his love in her and to treat her 
j kindly. The boy clasps the girl’s hand in his and promises to treat 

I her well. The girl is then in like manner made over to the boy’s 

I parents, who present her with some head ornaments called nag 

I gondds or venieha sdj. The boy’s mother and near kinswomen are 

1 presented with bodices. Then the boy, seating the bride before him, 

i mounts a horse, and, accompanied by kinspeople, goes to the village 

I temple and from the temple to his house. Before they enter the 

! house a cocoanut is waved round their heads and dashed to pieces. 

The boy and the girl are seated on a carpet in the house 
near each other, the girl to the left of the boy. The boy’s 
! priest makes a woman’s face of wheat dough and sticks the 

back part of it on to a metal pot, or he sticks dough on to a 
L metal pot and cuts a female face in the dough and covers the pot 

f with a robe and bodice, and decks the face with a married woman’s 

i head and neck ornaments. He heaps rice in front of^ the face 

] and hides the neck ornament called mgraiilm in the rice. The 

j face is worshipped as the goddess Lakshmi. Before her are 

\ placed red and other powders, rice, betel, sugar, and 6d» to IO 5 . 

{Es.|-5) in cash, and, with a low bow, the boy and girl and the 
boy’s parents leave their seats. The boy’s father asks the boy what 
he has brought with him, he answers, the goddess Lakshmi. The 
girl is asked how she came ; she answers, With gold and silver foot- 
prints bringing happiness, joy, and plenty to my husband’s home. 
|lr . The girl is then told to see if there is anything, in the heap of rice, 

s She searches and says. Behold, I have brought ; wealth, and takes 

: out the gold ornament. She shows it to the people. , They ask what 
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it is and site answers a gold necklace. They tell ter to bind it 
round ter neck and with the necklace to bind round her neck long 
life, happiness^ and ctildx’en. She puts on the necklace saying 
TatJi&stu^ So be it. The boy and girl go before each person present^ 
bow before tteni; and ask their blessing. Some do not allow them 
to bow down, some speak kind words, and others, especially the 
girFs kinswomen, sad at parting with her clasp her in their arms, 
weep, and shower blessings on her. The boy and girl return on 
horseback to the girFs. A cot is laid in the marriage hall and 
spread with a carpet. On the carpet are laid in a line twenty-sis 
betel packets each packet holding thirteen leaves, thirteen betelniits, 
and a pinch of turmeric. On the thirteenth and the fourteenth 
packets is laid a ball of wet turmeric. The boy and the girl sit on 
the cob in front of them, and, taking a piece of cotton thread about 
twenty ^feet long, fold it in a hank a foot and a half long, knot it 
thirteen times, lay two balls of turmeric in the middle of it, and 
offer it sandal paste, rice grains, and flowers. This thread is 
called the mvjumdora. Then the two wedding wristlets or Mkans 
to which the turmeric roots are tied are taken off and laid near the 
mujumdoTct, Two small pieces of palm or tad leaf and five black glass 
beads are laid on each of the twenty-six betel packets and worshipped 
with sandal and rice. The boy’s priest ties the mvjmndora to the 
girFs right wrist, and, so long as her wedded life lasts, it remains on 
her wrist, and is renewed on every Scmkrdnt in January. The boy and 
girl then leave their seats and the twenty-six betel packets, the 
turmeric powder, the tad leaves, and the black glass beads are sent 
to families of different family stocks, who hold it lucky and send it 
round to the members of their family stock. If there are not so many 
families in one village the betel and beads remain in the girFs house. 
The boy and girl go and stand on the altar, and worship the altar 
and the piles of earthen pots ; the girFs brother presents the boy 
with a robe and pulls the boy by his shouldercloth, who takes hold 
of a bundle of millet stalks and jumps down from the altar. The 
maternal uncles of the boy and girl take them on their shoulders 
and dance and throw redpowder on one another. This is called. 
dJieoiddndchamne or the war-dance. When the dance is over the boy 
and girl are again seated on the altar. Then the girl comes down from 
the altar, and, sitting on horseback along with the boy, goes to the 
boy^s house. The girl is given one or two kinds of sweet dishes 
cdllediJcdnavlds and shingadd$^^n& distributes them among her friends 
and relations. When they reach the boy^s house his mother takes 
the girl by her hand and leads her over the whole house showing 
the stores and other rooms where pots, grain, oil, and ornaments 
are kept, stating, at the same time, what each pot or box contains. 
When this is over the boy^s and girFs parents each at their own 
house bow out the guardian of the marriage hall and the other 
marnage gods by throwing red rice over them. The winnowing fan 
is given to the priest, and the boy^s parents feast the girFs parents 
and her other relations.* The girFs father is given a rupee and 
some rice, and they go to the boy’s house where a feast is held. 
After they have dined and dressed I’ed colour is prepared and 
sprinkled on both the men and women guests and they return to 
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tlieii* liomes. This finishes the marriage ceremony. About a couple 
of months after, on a lucky day, the boy and girl are presented with 
wood and metal toys. These toys are brought with music to the 
boy’s and girFs liousesby the kinswomen of the people who give them. 
At the toy-giving time the boy is also presented with a turban, and 
the girl with a robe and bodice. Their marriage expenses cost a boy’s 
father £100 to £150 (Es. 1000-1500) and the gizTs father £50 to 
£60 (Rs. 500-600). 

When a girl comes of age a woman takes her to her parenFs house. 
Then with her parents, relations, and friends she goes to her 
husband’s house with music, and a plate filled with turmeric and red 
po\Yders, rice, betelnut and leaves, nutmeg, mace, cloves, and carda- 
moms, a bodice and robe, and a chaplet of flowers or jdliddnda. 
When they reach the boy^s house they are seated. The girl is seated 
on a low wooden stool, and the boy^s mother, from a distance, throws 
on her wet turmeric and redpowder which the girl rubs on her 
cheeks and brow and offers to other married women present, who 
rub it on their cheeks and brows. The boy^s mother lays before 
the girl a I'obe and bodice, and tbe gixd goes into some room, and 
puts them on and again takes her seat. She ties the chaplet of 
flowers to her brow, and holds in her right hand a sandalwood doll 
which has a baby doll in its arms. The girl’s lap is filled with about 
half a pound of rice, betelnuts, almonds, dry dates, and dry cocoa- 
kernel, and she is given a packet of betel and spices to chew. Other 
women are offered betel packets, and the girFs mother and kinswomen 
go and return with plates full of sweetmeats to the boy’s house. 
At the boy^s the girl is seated on a low wooden stool in a wooden 
frame. The guests take their seats and betel is served to them. 
The girl rubs her palms with wet turmeric, and, without looking 
behind, plants them on the wall. The guests all retire. The 
girFs mother cooks at her house rice, pulse, pickles, wafer 
biscuits, sugared milk, and sweetmeats, and putting on silk 
woollen or fresh washed cotton clothes takes the dishes on the 
heads of married women to the boy’s house. At the boy’s the 
girFs mother and kinswomen serve these dishes to the boy^s 
family and their near relations and friends offer them betel 
and I'etire. At night, except that the girl sleeps on a carpet or 
blanket apart from the other members of the family, nothing special 
is done. On the second morning the girl’s mother goes to theboy^s 
with sweet milk, wafer biscuits and pickles, and a fresh flower 
chaplet ov jdliddnda^ turmeric, redpowder, almonds, dry dates, rice, 
cocoa-kernel, and music. When she reaches the boy^s, she calls the 
girl and seating her in the wooden frame presents her with the three 
dishes, which she eats with one or two children from the house* 
When she has eaten the dishes, the girl washes l^er hands and month 
and sits in the frame. She is given turmeric and red powders, and 
the flower brow-chaplet, and her lap is filled. The girl ties her old 
chaplet to the doll’s brow and fills her lap and rubs turmeric and red 
powder on her cheeks and brow* The mother retires without music 
and the players go to their homes. On the third day the second day 
ceremony is repeated. On the morning of the fourth day a plantain 
stem is tied to each of the four posts of the wooden frame, the girl 
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and her doll are bathed in the morning early by the boy’s kios- 
women^and she is dressed in a new robe and bodice. The girFs mother 
father and kinspeople bring to the boy's, with music, a turban, 
robe, bodice, rice, five specimens of fruit, five turmeric roots, red- 
powder, five betelnuts, five dry dates, and almonds. The boy and 
girl are seated in the frame on low wooden stools, and the boy's 
mother taking rice and fruit fills the laps of the girl and of her 
relations. The girl's mother, going in front of the boy and girl, 
throws rice over their heads and the musicians play. The girl's father, 
touching the hem of the turban with redpowder, gives it into the boy's 
hands. He rolls it round his head, and the girl's mother, touching 
the hems of the robe and bodice with vermilion, presents them 
' to the girl who retires, puts them on, and again takes her seat. The 
mother throws flower garlands round the boy's neck, sets a bunch 
of flowers in his turban, and tying the flower chaplet round the girl's 
brow fills her lap with fruit. A cocoanut is given to the boy and 
he lays it in the girl's lap. The guests retire. A few Brahmans 
and men and women guests are feasted. On the fifth day a few 
Brfihmans are asked to kindle the sacrificial fire and to dine at the 
boy's house. When the Brahmans come the boy and girl bathe 
and sit on low wooden stools, and the sacred fire is lit the Brahmans 
and priests repeating verses. When the verses are over the boy and 
girl are seated near each other on low wooden stools, and their 
bodies are rubbed with sweet smelling oils and powders, and they 
are bathed with hot water. Then they are dried and dress in their 
usual clothes. Then the girl's parents and kinspeople arrive with 
music, bringing a plate with a turban and a pair of waistcloths, a 
bodice, and a robe and flowers, including garlands, chaplets, a nose- 
gay, fruit, turmeric and redpowders, dates, and almonds and rice. 
The men sit in the veranda with the plate before them, and the 
women go into the house. The boy and girl are called and they 
sit near each other in the middle of the assembly. The girl's 
father takes a few grains of rice from the plate, sticks them on 
the boy's and girl's brows, and throws them over their heads. 
The girl is handed a little turmeric and redpowder. She rubs the 
turmeric between her eyebrows and the redpowder a little above 
in the middle of her brow. The girl's father gives the boy a 
waistcloth which he puts on, and a turban which the boy rolls 
round his head. The girl is given a robe and bodice and she retires, 
puts them on, and again seats herself. A flower garland is thrown 
round the boy's neck, a nosegay is given in his hands, a bunch of 
flowers is hung from his turban, and the chaplet of flowers is tied 
round the girl's brow and her lap is filled. He hands the boy a 
cocoanut, which he lays in the girl's lap. Then, with a party of 
kinspeople, the boy and girl go and bow before the village god. 
The musicians walk first, behind them comes the boy on whose right 
and left walk two men holding state umbrellas over his head, and 
a few kinsmen follow. A few paces behind them, also with two 
umbrellas held over her, timidly walks the young girl partly hiding her 
face. From the village temple they go to the girl's, and bow before 
her family gods and the elders of the house. They are given a feast 
and return to the boy's where a second feast is held. At this feast the 
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girl serves a few of her caste people with butter, and, after they have 
dined, retires with a packet of betelnut and leaves. About eight at 
night the girFs relations go to the boy^s house with a cot, bedding, 
pillows, a white sheet, a quilt, and a plate with spice boxes and bags 
and flowers.^ On reaching the boy^s, the women are seated on carpets, 
and the cot is laid and bedding is spread in the room prepared for 
the couple. The boys sister calls to him and he comes with a turban 
on his head. A low wooden stool is set near the cot and the boy is 
seated on the stool. The washing pot or tast is placed in front of 
the boy and he holds his feet over it. The girl comes near, pours 
water over his feet, and rubs them with the foot sci*aper or vajf% 
dries them, marks his brow with redpowder, and sticks rice o^er 
the powder. She throws flower garlands round his neck, hands him 
a nosegay, and offers him sweet milk. He sips a little and sets it 
on the ground, and afterwards offers it to his wife when they are 
left alone. She offers him a betel packet, the women withdraw 
and the boy shuts the door. For some time, often for hours after, 
the pair are not left in quiet, young married women and children 
knocking at the door and telling them to open. JSText day the 
boy and girl are taken to the girFs house, a feast is held, and 
the boy is presented with a waistcloth. Every day from the fourth 
to the sixteenth a song is sung especially by the priest^ s wife in the 
hearing of the girl. In the third month of a woman^s first pregnancy 
comes the hidden bodice or chorcholi when the girFs mother rubs 
her arms with sandal, her cheeks with turmei'ic, and her brow with 
redpowder, and presents her with a new green bodice which she 
puts on. This is done stealthily without telling even the women of 
the house, so that it may not be noised abroad that the girl is 
pregnant. She is then treated to a sweet dish. In the fifth month 
of her pregnancy the ceremony is repeated at the boy^s house but this 
time she is openly presented with a green bodice, new glass bangles 
are put on her wrists, and a feast is held to which near married 
kinswomen are called. In the seventh month of her pregnancy 
the ceremony is repeated for the third time. On this occasion she is 
presented with a new robe bodice and bangles, and with music and 
in the company of a few near kinswomen goes to the temple of the 
village god, makes a low bow, and returns home. On her return 
home a grand feast is given to both kinsmen and kinswomen. Prom 
the next day till the ninth month the girl is feasted by turns by 
both her mother's and her husband^s relations, and is sometimes 
presented with robes or bodices. This is called the dohlejevan or 
longing- dinner and costs £2 10a, to £5 (Rs. 25-50). Every day 
the married women of the house sin^a song in the pregnant woman^s 
hearing. 


^ These boxes are one for cement, one for catechu, one called chauphula with 
several holes in which catechu cloves nutmeg nutmace and cardamoms are kept, imd 
a fourth, cBXled panpuda^ in which betel leaves are kept. There are also five cotton or 
silk bags called pishvis in which betelnut, cloves, nutmeg, nutmace, and cardamoms 
are kept ; a waterpot and pamhpdtra, a foot-oleaner or a spittoon, a lamp, a 
washing pot or tast, sweet-smelling flower garlands j^nd nosegays and five peculiarly 
folded betel packets with spices and small bits of bet^tf^t^ and a cup of sugared milk. 
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When sickness takes a deadly turn the family priest brings a 
cow with a calf, a miniature silver cow if a live cow is not available. 
The eldest son or other nearest kinsman lays sandal, rice grains 
and flowers before the cow, and a ladle full of cold water in 
which her tail is dipped is dropped into the dying persona’s mootl). 
The priest is given 10^. (Rs. 5) as the price of the cow, and a 
Brahman, in a rather loud voice reads some sacred book so as to 
make the dying person hear what he reads. Presents of grain and 
coppers are made to Brahmans and other beggars, and, on a spot 
on the ground floor, a blanket is spread. On the blanket the 
dying person is laid with his face towards the north, and a few drops 
of sacred water, either water from a holy river or water in which a 
Brahman’s toe has been washed, is poured into his mouth. The name 
of some god is shouted in his right ear, and he is told to repeat it. 
The eldest son sits by his father, takes his dying head on his lap, and 
until he draws his last breath, near relations comfort the dying 
man promising to take care of the children and wife. After death the 
body is covered with a sheet, and the women sit round weeping and 
wailing. The men go out and sit on the veranda bareheaded, and 
one starts to tell relations of the death. The chief mourner hands 
money to a friend who goes to market and buys what is wanted d 
When the messenger comes back the mourners busy themselves 
in making the body ready spreading millet stalks on it. A fire is 
lit outside of the house where the bier is made ready, and water is 
heated in an earthen pot. The body is brought out through the 
regular door by the four nearest kinsmen, and laid on the ground 
in front of the house. While this is going on the women are not 
allowed to leave the house. If the deceased leaves a widow, 
one of the four bearers goes into the house, and tears off her 
marriage string and wrist cords, takes them away, and burns 
them with the dead. But it often happens that the widow sees 
him coming and herself tears them off and throws them at him. 
If the deceased is a married woman one of her husband’s 
sacred threads is touched with the redpowder from his dead 
wife’s brow, and the other is torn off the husband and carried with 
the body to the funeral ground. One of the four bearers rubs butter 
on the dead head and pours hot water over the body. The body 
is dressed in a silk waistcloth and laid on the bier with cx'ossed 
hands and feet, and red and scented powder is rubbed on the 
brow. It is then rolled in cloth and tied all round with twine. If 
the dead leaves a son the face is left open, if he has no son it is 
covered. On the body red and scented powder is sprinkled. To one 
of the hems of the bodycloth the marriage string and mi(/jimdora 
cord are tied, and to the other ^nd rice and a copper coin. Live 
coal is put in an earthen jar which is slung in a string and 
given to the chief mourner who is told to walk in front of the body 


1 The details are : Wooden poles and sticks, cotton cloth, a silk waistcloth, rope 
millet straw, basil leaves, flowers, red and scented powder, earthen pots, sandalwood" 
firewood, oOOO cowdung cakes, clarified butter, a copper coin, a water-pot, a cim and 
■dish, wheat flour, rice, and a leaf plate together worth £l to £1 lOs, (Hs 10-15} 
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witliout once looking back. Of tKe men who have come from the 
honse^ some follow the body bareheaded repeating Ram Ram in a 
loud voice^ and others go back to their houses. Except the men 
who belong to the same family stock or gotra, and have to observe 
mourning, the mourners follow the body in their ordinary dress 
including turbans and shoes and are careful not to touch any of the 
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chief mourners. Among the mourners are the village astrologer or 
josliij the family priest or upddhya, mxA. a barber, all of whom 
wear their usual clothes. The body is carried at a quick pace, the 
chief mourner keeping very close in front. Except the wife of the 
deceased, women follow the body to the burning ground. On nearing 
the burning ground the bier is lowered ana the men rest and 
change places. They take from the hem of the bodycloth the 
rice grains and the copper coin and lay them near the roadside and 
again move on. The chief mourner does not stop but keeps on very 
slowly without looking behind. At the burning ground a few verses 
or mantras are repeated and the priest tells the chief mourner to ask 
the astrologer for leave to shave. The Joshi orders the shaving and 
the barber, with his clothes on, shaves the chief mourner^s head and 
moustache. After the shaving is over the mourner bathes and offers 
wheat flour balls and throws them into the river. The chief mourner 
again bathes and a funeral pile is raised. First a layer of about a 
hundred cowdung cakes is made, over it are ranged billets of wood, and 
firewood, and over the firewood another thick layer of cowdung cakes, 
and on it the four bearers lay the bier with the corpse. Another layer 
of cowdung cakes is heaped about the body and the chief mourner, 
pouring the fire from the earthen jar on the ground, puts pieces of 
cowdung cakes and stalks of dry jvdri over it, kindles them, and puts 
the lighted fuel in several places below the pyre. Women mourners 
go and sit at some distance, and the men stay near the body. The 
body takes about three hours to burn. When the skull bursts the 
chief mourner walks round the pyre thrice, beats his mouth with the 
back of his hand, and calls aloud. After the body is completely burnt, 
such of the male and female mourners as have touched the body or 
the four bearers, bathe, and thenhhe four bearers take nimh branches 
and go to the chief mourner^s. At the house of mourning, after the 
body is taken to the burning ground, the children and the wife of the 
deceased are bathed by neighbour women and the spot where the 
deceased breathed his last is CO wdunged. When the funeral party 
returns, the four bearers pluck nimh leaves from the branches in their 
hands, and spread them on the spot where the deceased breathed his 
last, and return to their houses. When they reach their home if they 
have not touched the body, the bearers, or the members of the 
mourning family they go into their houses. Those who touched the 
dead or the chief mourners stop in the veranda their house, and 
receive from their wives, on the palm of the right hand, a little curds 
milk and rice-flour which they touch with their tongues and throw 
away. They do not enter their houses or eat anything until they 
have seen a star in the evening, when they dine. At the mourner^s 
house near relations bringing cooked food serve it on a leaf plate 
and leave it covered with a bamboo basket on the spot where the 
deceased breathed his last. Pood is served to the mourners and 
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after ttey Rave eaten tlie relations return to tlieir houses. In tlie 
same evening the leaf plate is removed from tbe spot lay some 
people of the house, and given to Mhars or Mangs. The spot is 
cowdimged and small stones are laid, and in the middle of the stones 
an iron lighted lamp, covered with a bamboo basket or df(nh\ is 
allowed to remain for ten days. On the second day the chief 
mourner accompanied by the priest goes to the rivei* bank where the 
dead was burnt with a handful of wheat flour and rice, and a leaf 
plate folded in a hanging cloth. At the river bank they buy 
cowdnng cakes worth about |d. (J a.) and the chief mourner bathes, 
kindles a fire, and cooks rice. He makes a dough ball, and offers it 
with the cooked rice, bathes, and returns home with the metal plate 
duly folded in cloth and held as before. When he comes home, a 
near relation cooks food, and he dines if well-to-do along with a few 
relations. After dinner, instead of the usual betel packets, the 
guests are offered only a piece of betelniit to chew and retire. This is 
repeated till the ninth day. On the tenth, the mourner, accompanied 
by near relations, goes to the river bank, and after bathing offers 
as usual wheat-flour balls and rice. The crow is prayed to take the 
offering. If the crow comes and takes it the deceased is believed 
to have died happy ; if the crow does not come the deceased had 
some trouble on his mind. With much bowing the dead is told not 
to fret himself, that his family and goods wall be taken care of, 
or if the ceremony was not rightly done, the fault will be mended. 
They promise that a number of Brahmans will be fed, or that his 
name will be given to his grandchild. If in spite of all these 
appeals, the crow does not come till evening, the chief mourner with 
a blade of sacred grass, himself touches the ball and the cooked 
rice ; the rest of his companions bathe and all retire. On the 
eleventh day, the whole house is cowdonged, and the vessels are 
cleaned, clothes washed, sacred threads and women^s maiTiago 
strings are changed, and a wheat flour ball is offered. Presents of 
shoes, an umbrella, a staff, a turban, a shouldercloth, a -waist- 
cloth, lamps, and a waterpot are made to the Brahman, and two 
castemen of different family stocks or gotras are feasted and 
dismissed with a present of 6<l. (4 as.) each. On the twelfth day 
the slirdddh ceremony is performed when three wheat flour balls or 
^inds are offered, and the four bier bearei's and two castefellows 
belonging to different family stocks are feasted. Bribrnans are 
presented with the deceased^s bedding and metal lamp and money 
varying from 6d, to Ss. (Rs.i-4). On the thirteenth day the chief 
mourner has his head shaved, a dish of sugar cakes is prepai‘ed, and 
relations and friends are feasted. A cow is presented to a Brahman, 
the mourner marks his brow and the brows of Brahmans with red 
sandal, and they retire to their homes. Their funeral ceremonies 
cost them £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200). They are bound together as a 
body and their social disputes are settled at caste meetings, under 
their hereditary headman or mahdjan. Important questions are 
referred to their chief religions head or guru Bhaskardch4.rya a 
Yajurvedi Apastambh Brahman the deputy of Shankar^charya. 
He has four monasteries at Bodhan and Nander in the Nizam's 
country, near Hampi thirty-six miles north-west of Belari, and near 
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Peiidgaon Pattau in Maisur. He occasionally Tisits his followers 
in Sholapnr. The penalty of breach of caste rules is a heavy 
fine and the sipping of water in which the teacher^s toe has been 
washed. The fine goes to the^fwrdi. They send their children both 
boys and girls to school, and, when able to read and write and keep 
Marathi accounts, they apprentice them to shopkeepers. They are 
in easy circumstances. 

Linga'yatVa'nis are returned as numbering 21,308 and as found 
all over the district but chiefly in Sholapur. They seem to have come 
into the district about two hundred years ago. ' According to the 
Nandikeshvar Puran, Basveshvar, the founder of the Lingayat sect, 
w-as born of a Brdhman woman at B%evMi in Kaladgi, and claiming 
divine inspiration, founded the Lingiyat faith. He established his 
religion about the middle of the twelfth century at Kalyan in the 
Nizam's dominions, and he, or rather one of his apostles, is said to 
have gone to Marwar, and brought back 196,000 converts from 
Marwar and spread them all over the Panch Di4vid country or 
Southern India.^ The earliest Sholapur settlements of these 
Mar wari converts are said to have been Kd.segaon a village three 
miles to the south of Pandharpnr, Mohol, and Malikpeth in Madha. 
These towns are now greatly declined and Kd,segaon and Malikpeth 
are in ruins. Their second great centre was Vairag in Barsi which 
remained a prosperous place until the railway centred trade at 
Sholapur. Their chief family stocks or gotras are Bbringi, Nandi, 
Skand, Vir, and Vrishabh. They lay little count on family Stocks. 
Many people do not know their stock, and intermarriage takes place 
among families belonging to the same goira so long as the surname 
is different. The names in common use among men are Basling- 
appa, Chanbasappa, Gopalshet, Hariba», KaMppa, Krishnappa, 
Malkarj un, Maruti, Rajdr^m, Ramshet, Shivappa, Shivlingappa, 
Vishvanath, and Vithoba ; and among women Basava, Bh%irthi, 
Chandrabhtlga, Janki, Kashibai, Lakshmi, Lingava, Malava, 
Rakhumai, and Vithai. Their commonest surnames are Ainapure, 
Barge, Bodhke, GaMkatu, Karanje, Kare, Korpe, Lokhande, 
Mahdlshet, Rajmane, Samshet, and Shildvant. The surnames have 
their rise in distinctions of trade, calling, residence, or any notable 
family event or exploit. Thus Galdkatu, or cut-throat, arose from 
the fact that years ago some member of the family had his throat 
cut by highwaymen. Whatever their surnames all Ling^yat V anis 
eat together but do not intermarry. They are a dark, thin, and 
middle-sized people, healthy and long-lived. They can be easily 
known from other Hindus by the ash-mark on the brow and by 
the ling case which they wear. Most speak Marathi both at home 
and abroad, and some speak Kanarese at home. All speak Hindu- 
stani and a few English. Most live in houses of the better sort one 
or two storeys high with walls of mud and stone and flat mud 


1 In connection with this story it is worthy of note that XJjain in M^lwa is one of the 
chief or lion seats of the Lingdyats. At the same time the story of converts brought 
from M4rwdr seems unlikely. Perhaps the foundation of the story was the conversion 
of local Jains who were afterwards confused with M^rw^ris as most modern Jams 
come from M^rwAr, , ■; v;, . 
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roofs, wit Kumd an open “h>nffi is a raised 

airaUligW If ~l1or Tno S.n to sit on. On «. 

earthen seat or ota ^ <= t'hp^TaTio’am or Lingayat priest is seated 
a blanket is spread water or Urth is drunk 

when his feet are 3s include cots, bedding, 

ly the honso a'’irto vis, tfools, Wpo, orndles, gr ind- 

hlonkets, h„e servants as Ling.tjat V an.s soldo, n 

stones, and ha Thev keep cows, bullocks, she-bu&aloos, 

take service with any one is millet, rice, wheat, 

and a few carts ^ like hot dishes, and eat chillies 

pulse, vegetables, and curds. y liprbs One of their pet dishes 
Lfreely as iHhey kept threo 

is eat with much relish adding a little salt 

or four days, ims J and oil as condiments. Tbeir 

to lessen the acidity f ^ %) the hundred guests. The 

caste dinners cost about £2 7«-J“3''{goHng wheat in water 

special dish is a hanj% or grue P P, . molasses and butter, 

/util the grain bursts through the ^ 

and again boilin g f or a s ^ y tripods or on wooden 

and eatfrom plates set in front of^ wLtcloths and do 

stools. At their tg\ave chewed hetelnut and leaves. 

notleave the dining-room till they da^ c 

the furshhSnf on their drinking water, and to leave no 

they wash the P“» ‘"f .“'‘47e Si a hashaad eats another's 
separate Lingiyat can offer to another’s ling the 

leavings. _ wlnipTi lias already been offered to bis own. io 

plate. Home use opium and a few drink hemp- 

chew 3 'ije hempflower or gdnja. The men dress 

water or gjtooat, coat, headscarf, and shouldercloth, 

m a turban, and shoes. They wear the 

Sskers and top-knot but not the beard. The women 
S in ae fVmar’atha robe and bodme, wear the hair either m a 

women rub redpowder on their brows, use false hair, and deck then 
hS with fioLrs. Both men and women mark their brows with 
ashes clSy the ling in a smalt metal box, or roll it m an ochre- 

coloied cloth, tied either in the headscarf, round the neck round 

?h6 upper left arm or right wrist, or hanging from the neck down 
£ S the heart, or the nayel. They are hardworking, sober, 
o-n,q hnanitahle. hut hot-tempered, overhearing, and impatient. 


They are mostly traders dealing in gram spices, salt, oil, butter, ami 

mSses or sugar. They are cloth-sellers bankers, moneylenders, 

Skers, and husbandmi. They apprentice their boys to shop- 
keepers the time and pay of the apprenticeslup varying according to 
Srade or calling. An apprentice in a rich firm is paid as much 
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as £1 10^!?. (Es. 15) a mouthy but tbe general monthly rate of pay is 
8s* to lOs* (Rs* 4-5), and some well-to-do persons haYe their boys ap- 
prenticed to bankers and %Yell-to-do brokers without receiving any pay. 
The apprenticeship begins between twelve and fifteen and lasts six 
months to two years. Unless he has his father^s shop to enter after 
completing his apprenticeship elsewhere, the youth prefers working 
as an assistant in the shop where he was apprenticed* An assistant 
is paid £1 to £1 I06\ (Rs* 10-15) a month, and besides his pay gets 
valuable experience. He learns the little tricks by which customers 
are beguiled, the vigilance with which inferior articles should be 
palmed off on customers, and gains an insight into the intricacies of 
trade. At the end of three or four years lie has learned much and 
probably has laid by a considerable sum. He then begins as a 
grocer on a small scale with a capital of £20 to £30 (Rs* 200 - 300) 
of his own or borrows money from a banker at nine to twelve per 
cent a year. He deals first in assafoetida, black pepper, cummin seed, 
pulse of different kinds, oil, coarse sug'ar, sugar, batter, turmeric, 
chillies, onions, and garlic. He buys his stock Mmself in the town 
from wholesale dealers and sells retail renewing his stock at least 
two or three times a month. A shopkeeper of this kind with 
a capital of £20 to £80 (Rs. 200 - 300) makes about £10 (Rs. 100) 
a year. As he enlarges his capital he increases his stock and takes 
to dealing in grain and advancing money to landholders on the secu- 
rity of crops. Some act as brokers a business which does not require 
capital unless the broker acts as shroff or moneychanger, making 
purchases on account of orders from outside customers. A good 
broker earns £100 to £150 (Rs. 1000-1500) a year and moi^e if 
lie has a fairly large capital. As husbandmen some are over-holders 
but most take fields from others paying a certain yearly acre cash rent. 
Their women help them in watching the fields and bringing their 
meals to their husbands. Though they abuse railways for lowering 
their profits, they are a prosperous and well-to-do people and have 
considerable power over the local market. They have credit and at 
any time can borrow at three to nine per cent. They have no regular 
position in the local caste list. They eat from no one not even from 
Brahmans. 

LiHOxiVAT Ylms are a religious people and worship all Hindu gods 
and goddesses, calling them forms of Shiv. Their family deities are 
Amb^b^i of Tulj^pur, Banali and Danammai in Jat, Dhanai in the 
Konkan, Esai, Janai, and Jotiba of Kolhapur, Khandoba of Jejuri, 
MahMev, Malikixrjun near Vyankoba in Tirupati, Nesai, Rachotivir- 
bhadra in Giri, Revansiddheshvar in Sdtara, Sh5;kambari in B^ddmi, 
Siddheshvar of ShoUpur, Yallamma of Saundatti in Bijapur, 
Vyankoba and Virbhadra, to all winch places they go on pilgrimage. 
Their worship is the same as that of Bv&mBgdo Hindus except 
that they offer their gods neither red flowers nor Jcevda Pandanus 
odoratissimus. Their family priest is a Jangam of the rank of a 
Mathapati or beadle. He is the general manager of all their ceremo- 
nies. He issues invitations, walks at the head of processions; blows 
the conch shell, and is the man of all work in their social ah^religious 
gatherings. A strict Lingayat V^ni does hot respect Brah^^ 
and never calls them to conduct his so long as he can find a 
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Jangam to condtict tliein. Stillin practice they tolerate Bx’alimaus^ 
and, after the Jangam is done, allow a Brdliman to repeat verses and 
throw grains of red rice or mantrdkslmda over tlie boy and girl.^ The 
only use they make of a Brahman is in finding out lucky days for the 
performance of ceremonies^, and also on the day when turmeric is 
rubbed on the boy and girl on which occasion he chooses women to 
rub the turmeric. A Lingayat has no horoscope based on tl^e time 
of his birthj but of late Jangams have learned enough^ to act the 
astrologer^s part and thus the occasions on which Brahmans arc 
needed are becoming fewer. They keep the usual Hindu fasts and 
festivals, and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, 
lucky and unlucky days, and oracles. Lingjiyats marry their girls 
between eight and sixteen, and their boys between t^velve and 
twenty-five. For the redpowder rubbing or hunhuldme that is the 
public announcement that a match has been made, the boy's father, 
accompanied by kinspeople and friends and a Jangam goes to the 
girFs, and, rubbing her Ixrow with redpowder, presents her wdth a 
robe and bodice, and the Jangam fills her lap either with a handful 
of sugar or a cocoanut. If the girPs father is rich he presents the 
boy^s father with a turban and a dinner closes the day. The next of 
the marriage observances is the magni or public asking. On a lucky 
day the boy^s kinspeople, with a Lingayat beadle or mathapati, 
go to the girPs and present her with a robe, bodice, and ornaments. 
The girPs mother is presented with another robe and bodice and five 
of her kniswomen with bodices. The girPs lap is filled with five 
pounds of rice, five dry dates, turmeric roots, betelnuts, plantains, 
five half-dry cocoa-kernels, and a cocoanut. A dinner and a service 
of betel packets closes the day. Next day the girPs kinspeople 
and friends go to the boy^s and present him with a kirban, and, if 
well-to-do, with robes and bodices for the boy^s mother and 
kinswomen. The day closes with a dinner. This ceremony is not 
performed if the boy and the girl belong to the same village. 
A marriage generally takes place within a couple of years of tlio 
asking, and on any day in Mdgh or January - February, Phdhpm or 
February - March, Vaishukh or ApriUMaj^ Jgeshth or May- June, 
Kdrtik or October -November, and Mdrgashirsh or November- 
December. A few months before the wedding the boy^s relations 
go to the girPs and fix a month for the marriage. At least five 
days before the marriage the boy^s relations go to the girPs and 
presenting her and her mother with a robe and bodice, filfthe girPs 
lap with rice, dry dates, a cocoanut, turmeric roots, and betelnut 
and leaves, and retire. The village Brdhman is called in and gives 
the names of five married women who should rub the girl with 
turmeric. The girl is seated on*a low wooden stool and round her 
are set four metal waterpots. Cotton thread is passed five times 
round the pots, aiiS the girl is anointed with sweet vsmelling oil, 
turmeric powder is rubbed on her body, and her brow is marked 
with redpowder by the five women. She is bathed and dressed 
in a new robe and bodice and her lap is filled with rice, and dry 
cocoa kernel and redpowder are rubbed on her brow. The cotton 
thread is taken off the four waterpots, a turmeric root is tied to the 
thread, and it is then fastened round the girPs right wrist » Besides 
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tlie tying of tlie turmeric root to the wrist, for fire days the girl is 
aiiointecl, bathed, and her lap filled by the five chosen women. 
During these days the girl is taken to the houses of near relations 
and friends and feasted. A couple of days befoi’e the wedding day 
two girls go to the houses of relations and friends with a brass 
plate containing an oil jar and some turmeric and reclpowder. 
They go to a house, pour a spoonful of oil on the threshold, drop a 
pinch of the powder over the oil and ask the women of the house to 
dine with them. On their return they lay on a winnowing fan an 
allowance enough for one man, and, going to the potteris, make 
over the contents of the fan to him and receive from him twelve to 
seventeen big and small earthen jars, which have already been 
bargained for on promise of a money present or a secondhand robe, 
return to the girl’s and lay the pots in the booth. A couple of men 
with music go to the forest lands and bring a branch or two of 
mango, shamiy and vad, and of other trees if others can be 

had though if the four trees are not to be had any one of these is 
enough. They take an earthen jar from those brought from the 
potteris, fill it with, ashes from the oven, and cover it with gram 
cake. Over the cake is set a lighted dough or clay lamp and it is 
hung in the booth. The hems of the clothes of a married man and 
his wife are knotted together, and they sit opposite the ash jar, and 
with the help of the mathwpati or beadle worship the jar by throwing 
flowers and sandal at it, by waving frankincense and a lighted lamp 
round it, and by offering it cooked food. The tree branches are 
bung round the jar. A dinner is given and the parts of the 
ceremony common to both bouses are at an end. A marriage 
always takes place in tbe evening or at any time of the night, never 
after daybreak or before lamplight. The marriage time is fixed 
either by a Jangam or by tbe village Brahman astrologer. On tbe 
marriage day the boy is seated in a litter or on horse or bullock 
back, and is taken in procession to tbe village temple of tbe god 
Mdruti with a party of kinspeople and friends with music. A 
mandage ornament is tied to the boy’s brow. He is met by the 
girl’s relations and tbe two parties throw red and scented powders 
on each other and are led to the girFs house. At the girFs a woman 
of her family ■waves a cake and water round the boy^s head and 
throws the cake on one side to satisfy evil spirits. In the booth is 
raised an earthen altar covered with a rich carpet on which the 
Jangam sits and in front of him on another carpet sits the boy. 
Near the Jangam are laid two ti’ays, one from the girFs house 
containing a waist and shouldercloth and a turban, the other from 
the boy^s with a robe, a bodice, and ornaments for the girl. The 
Jangam touches the hems of the different clothes with redpowder 
and gives them to the boy and the girl. Tbe girl walks with them 
into the house and comes back dressed in them, and the boy puts 
them on in the booth. The Jangam or the village Brahman fills 
the girFs lap with grains of rice and with fruit and both take their 
seats as before facing the Jangam. One end of a piece of five 
strands of gray cotton thread is held by the, Jangam under bis feet 
and tbe other end by the boy with both Ms bands, and the boy^s 
bands are held by the girl with both her hands. An enclosure is 
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foriHGd witli a slioet in wliicli are the Jaiigam and tlic boy and the 
girl The hems of the couplers garments are knotted together and 
the repeats verses over their joined handS;, pours a little 

water over them, and rubs them with ashes. He throws sandal 
grains of rice and flowers over them^ burns incense camphor and a 
lamp before them, and puts a little sugar into the boy's and the 
girl's mouths. He repeats verses, and, at the end^ throws grains of 
rice over their heads, pulls the threads from their hands, throws 
them on the ground, and orders the curtain to be pulled aside. The 
couple now turn their faces towards the guests, and the Brahmans 
repeat marriage verses or mangaldstahs and at the end thx’ow rice 
over the boy's and the girl's heads and the musicians play. Money 
is given to Jangams and Brahmans and the guests retire each 
with a packet of betelnut and leaves. The ceremony of giving away 
the bride or dhdrgkdlne is now performed. The hems of the boy's 
and the girl's clothes are knotted together, and the father taking in 
his hands a metal pot of red water and the mother a plate, sit in 
front of the boy and girl. The girl's mother holds the boy's 
feet in both her liands over the plate, the father pours water 
over them from the pot, and the mother rubs them with both her 
hands and wipes them dry. The pot and the plate are now the 
property of the hoy and the ceremony is over. The boy's father 
presents the girl's mother with a robe and bodice and her father 
with a turban and shouldercloth. The ceremony of sheshbkanie 
comes next when women by turns draw near the couple, and each 
standing in front of them with both hands throws pinches of 
coloured rice over the boy's and girl's knees, thighs, shoulders, and 
heads. Some in addition wave a copper coin over the couple's 
heads and give the coin to a Jangam. The couple are now taken 
before the house gods, make a low bow to them, and retire. Then as 
a sign of friendliness and good feeling they perform the bJmm or 
earth offering ceremony, when a large tray filled with various dishes 
is set in the middle and the boy and girl and their kinsmen sit round 
it aud take a few morsels. Sometimes the men merely touch the 
tray with their fingers and give the food to children to eat. On 
the third day comes the mkhvat or boy's feast when the girl's 
kinswomen take several cooked dishes to the boy's on the heads 
of servants, empty them, and return with the empty pots and 
baskets. The boy and girl rub one another's body with tmmeric 
|ldwder and wash one another with warm water. They then play 
games of odds and evens with betelnuts and bite off rolls of betel 
leaves from one another's mouths. Either on the fourth or the 
fifth evening the boy's relatiQus are asked to dine at the girl's. 
On their way cloths are spread for them to walk on. The girl's 
relations carry with them a large jar filled with water, a dish, and 
strings of onions, and carrots, rags, old brooms, and a broken piece 
of a whitewashed jar. At times on the way the hoy's mother takes 
offence and refuses to go further, A wooden stool is set in the 
street and she is seated on it and the girl's mother washes her feet, 
gives her clothes, and asks her to walk on. On the way one 
of the party takes one of the pieces of the whitewashed earthen 
4..^ hnv's mother to look at her face in the looking- 
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Kiasa. Some hold old brooms over her head, and hang strings of 
onions carrots and rags round her neck. When they reach the 
girl’s house, the ■women are bathed, new glass bangles are put 
round their wrists, or, if they are well-to-do, they are presented with 
robes and bodices. Next day comes the robe or sdda ceremony when 
the boy’s relations and friends go with music to the girl s house 
and present her with a new robe and bodice. The girl s parents 
present the boy with a new waistoloth and turban and the pair dress 
in the new clothes. Either the Jangam or the Brdhman priest has 
the girl’s lap with grains of rice and the boy and girl are seated on 
a horse or bullock or in a palanquin and with kinsfolk and music 
go in procession to the boy’s. At the boy’s they are seated on 
low wooden stools, and the boy’s mother, approaching the girl 
■with a wooden rolling-pin wound in a bodicecloth ^d sme^ed 
•with redpowder, calls it a child and lays it in the girl s lap. The 
girl asks the boy to take it saying she is going to look after the house. 
She then looks to her father and mother-in-law and husband and 
says she must have good clothes for her child, and putting the 
bodiced rolling-pin into her husband’s hands, says she is ^png to 
sweep the house. After this the boy’s parents present the girl s 
parents with clothes and one of the boy’s relations, .taking a 
mnnowing fan or a basket, beats it with a stick crying : ihe 
wedding is over it is time the guests were taking their leave. 
Every year on Sankrant Day in January and on Na,gpanchmi Day in 
August the boy’s father sends a robe and a bodice to the girl at 
her parent’s house, and the girl’s father presents the man who brings 
the clothes with a turban and gives him a dinner. This goes on so 
long as the girl remains with her parents. When she is grojn np> ® 
few months before she comesof age, the ceremony of otoscs thatishome- 
taking takes place, and from that time the girl lives at her husband s. 
On the afterhoon of a lucky day a party of the boy’s kmspeople go 
to the girl’s with robes and bodices for the girl and her mother, 
and a turban and shouldercloth for the girl’s father. They also 
take rice, wheat, gram, sugar, ooeoanuts, and butter with them and 
go to the girl’s house with music. The guests spend the day at the 
SirTs. At night the girl is gaily dressed, and early next morning 
presents of clothes and grain are made to the girls parents. The 
mrl is dressed in the new robe and bodice and her lap failed 
■with fruit and grain by the Jangam or the village Bral^n. bhe 
is seated on a horse or bullock, and is taken first to the math or 
monastery, then to the houses of the great men, and then to those 
of relations and friends. At each house the Jangam leaves a 
piece of cocoa kernel filled with supr, and, on being questaoned, 
the Jangam tells them that the girl is going to her husband s 
house. They then return fo the girl’s house where a feast is held, 
at which gram cakes are prepared. After dinner return presents 
are made to the boy’s relations about the same m quantity and 
quality a those received by the girl’s. A feast is m honour of 
the girl and sweetmeats are sent round the villagers houses. 

When the girl comes of age she sits apart for three dajrs, 
on the first of which her parents present the boy and the girl 
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with clothes. On the fourth morning the girl is bathed and the 
family Jangam throws the dust off Ms feet on her body and she 
ToeconiGS pnrG* -A. fcamboo fratUG is ma^d.© iii tliG iionsG m Tvliicii two 
low wooden stools are set near eacb. otber^ and, at aboat eight in 
the evening, the boy and girl are dressed in new clothes and sit on 
the stools. The Jangam draws near the girl, fills her lap with fruit 
and grain, and withdraws. A nuptial room is made ready in which 
is a cot and bedding, a spittoon, betel boxes, and a lamp. The boy 
goes in first and takes his seat on the cot, and the girl is pushed in 
and throws a flower garland round the boy^s neck, places a nosegay 
and a spiced betel packet in his hands, and the women retire leaving 
the couple alone. 


During the fiirst three or four months of a girFs pregnancy 
a dinner is given by her husband's father to which near 
kinswomen are asked. In the seventh month of her pregnancy 
another dinner is given and the boy^s parents present the girl with 
a robe and bodice, and the girl’s parents present the boy with a 
shouldercloth and turban. The girl’s brow is marked with red- 
powder and her lap is filled with fruit by a kinswoman or a Jangam. 
Ling^yat Vdnis allow widows and divorced women to marry. For 
a widow’s marriage the widow's consent is necessary and for a 
divorced woman’s marriage both her and her husband’s consent is 
wanted. If a man wishes to marry a divorced woman he applies to 
the headman of the caste who is called Shetya, who summons 
both the woman and her husband, and, in the presence of some of 
the castemen, asks them whether they are willing to separate. If 
the husband is willing he gives his consent in writing. Then on a 
dark night the man goes to the woman's with a few friends 
among them* perhaps a widow or two, as no married woman attends 
these marriages, and there the couple sit in a room on a bullock’s 
harness. The Jangam who officiates sits in front of the couple on a 
blanket or wooden stool. He partly shuts the door, as except the 
priest and the couple no one should seethe ceremony. The Jangam 
mixes a little milk in butter in a cup and asks the man to drink half 
of it, which he does, and asks the woman to drink the rest. As 
soon as they have drunk the mixture the Jangam leaves the room 
and joins the guests. The guests chew betel and leaves and retire 
without looking at the couple, who remain indoors and do not let any 
one see them. Next morning they bathe, rub themselves with ashes, 
and mix in society as before. For her first confinement a young wife 
goes to her parents’. When the child is born its navel cord is cut 
by a Ling^at midwife. If the midwife belongs to another caste, the 
mother is purified by drinking-water in which a Jangam’s feet have 
been washed. They name their children on the twelfth day after 
childbirth. In the morning the mother is bathed and dressed in a 
new robe and bodice. In the afternoon, when the women guests 
have come, a cradle is hung from the roof in the women’s hall and 
under it on a handful of rice grains is placed a waterpot. The 
mother walks with the child in her arms and sits with it on a low 
wooden stool in front of the cradle. One of the female guests 
worships the waterpot by the name of the goddess Satv^i, throws 
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sandalj red powder^ and flowers over it, waves liglited campHor and 
frankincense before it, and offers it sugar. After tbe worsHp is 
over sucli of the female guests as have brought presents of clothes 
present them to the child and mother. A few women sit on either 
side of the cradle and one of them, taking the child in her 
hands passes it under the cradle to the woman on the other side 
repeating. Take Gopichand or Govind, if the child is a boy, and Take 
Ganga or Bhagirthi, if the child is a girl. The women on the other 
side take the child without saying anything and in their turn 
pass it from above the cradle saying, Take Harichandra or Rim- 
chandra. This is repeated three or four times and in the end the 
child is laid in the cradle. With the consent of the child^s parents 
the name generally of some deceased relation is chosen and repeated 
three or four times in the child’s right ear ending each time with a 
kuT^T-T-T, As soon as the last word is uttered the other women 
guests slap the woman^s back or give her some blows. Several of 
the married women are given red and turmeric powder which 
they rub on their brows and cheeks, get a handful of boiled or 
soaked wheat or gram,, and retire. Before they go the door is closed, 
and, before she is allowed to leave, each, woman has to introduce her 
husband^s name into a couplet. The day ends with a feast to near- 
relations. The im^-girding or Lingdhdrna, takes place on the 
fifth day after a child^s birth. In a -girding the Mathapati or 
beadle, the Sth^var resident, the Deshantari, the Math Ganach&ya 
or manager, and ;,the Guru or teacher should take part. But 
as the Lingayat Vanis cannot keep up all these priests the 
Mathapati or beadle and the Deshantari or head of a religious house 
serve the purpose. On the morning of the fifth the whole house is 
eowdanged,. and the mother^s bedding and clothes are washed. 
The Mathapati and Deshantari bring a ling, and, after rubbing it 
with a mixture of molasses and cement, place it in # a metal plate, 
and bathe it first with the five nectars or panchdmrits milk curds 
honey sugar and butter, and again with the five cow gifts or 
panchgavya urine dung curds milk and butter, then with water, 
again with* lime and sugar, and once more with water. It is 
marked with sandalpaste, rice tiilsi leaves and flowers are laid 
on it, camphor and frankincense are waved round it, a few drops 
of water in which a Deshantari^s feet have been washed are poured 
over it, and a mixture of sugar, sugarcandy, dates, cocoa-kernel, 
almonds, and dry grapes are laid before it. The ling is folded in a 
piece of white cloth and tied round the child’s neck. The fee 
charged for the performance of the ceremony is either 4|£Z. or 
(2|-5| a$,) for a boy, and or (li“2| as.) for a girl, and 
this fee is divided in the proportion*of six to five the larger share 
going to the Mathapati. 

; When a Lingayat Vani is on the point of death mSney is distributed 
among J angams. After death the body is bathed in cold water, wiped 
dry, and rubbed with ashes. Earth is heaped in the veranda into 
a raised seat and the dead is seated on it leaning against the wall, 
with his head tied to a string hung from a peg in the w^l or to the 
ceiling. The body is dressed in its every-day clothes, and the 
Mathapati, sitting in front of it, lays sandal |?|^fce flowers and burnt. 
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frankincense before it, and* the ling which hangs from the neck. Over 
the body and the ling the Mathapati throws &(?neaves, flowers, sandal, 
water, and ashes, and burns incense and camphor before them * Then 
with a low bow, the Mathapati gives the Jangams who are present, 
pieces of cloth about a foot and a half square to the end of which are 
tied hel leaves, ashes, and a couple of coppers. The Mathapati then 
calls for’ward four men from among the mourners and mbs them 
with ashes as a sign that they are to lift the body. If the family 
is well-to-do the body is carried in a bamboo frame, if poor it is 
carried in a blanket slung from two bamboos, and the head is held 
behind by the chief mourner. In front of the body musicians play 
and a Jangam blows the conch shell. Behind the body walk the 
male mourners and after them the female mourners, all repeating 
Har Har, Shiv Shiv. When they reach the outskirts of the 
village, the bearers change places those behind going in front and 
those in front coming behind. Then the body is borne to the 
burial ground. A grave is dug and in the grave a second hole five 
f&nds or the dead man^s five feet long broad and deep, and, in 
front of it, facing either east or north, a niche is dug three and a half 
feet deep and four square with an arched top. The whole is either 
cowdunged or whitewashed and the dust of the Jangam^s feet is 
thrown into it. The body is seated in the hole, and, except the loin- 
cloth, all the clothes are stripped off. The Mathapati takes the ling 
worn by the deceased, lays it on the dead man^s left hand, and places 
the palm on the left thigh. He then lays before the body rice, 
flowers, sandal, and ashes, and round it waves burning incense and 
camphor. The ling is tied with a string to the hand and it is lifted 
up and laid in the niche in front. Bel leaves, cowdung ashes, salt, 
and earth are thrown in, and, when the earth is filled as high as the 
face, a piece of gold is laid in the dead mouth and the chief mourner, 
touching the dead lips with water, strikes his mouth, and covers the 
dead mouth with a cloth. The hole is filled with earth and stones, 
and a small mound of earth and stone is raised over it. The 
Mathapati stands on the mound repeating verses and the mourners 
stand with hel leaves, and, as soon as the verses are over, the 
mourners throw the leaves on the grave and cry Har Har, 
Mahadev. A clay bullock is set on the ground and sprinkled with 
redpowder. The mourners go to the river or stream and wash 
.their hands and feet, the chief mourner gives each oE the Jangams 
present a copper, and all go to the monrner^s house. The spot 
where the dead breathed his last is cowdunged and a pot of water 
and ashes are set on it, and each mourner drawing near to it takes 
a little ashes, rubs them on his .brow, and goes home. The Lingayats 
keep no mourning except thaiT a few of the nearest relations and 
friends send the family presents of cooked dishes. On the thii'd 
day the chief mourner, Jangams, and the four corpse-bearers go to 
the burial ground, pour a little milk and butter on the grave, re* 
turn to the deceased^s house, and dine. Money presents are made 
to the Jangams and the deceased^s clothes and other personal effects 
are made over to the Mathapati or to the deceased^s guru, Ling^yat 
V anis are bound together as a body and settle social disputes at 
meetings of the Shetya, the Mathapati, and the caste men. If the 
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cMef guru is present lie presides. The Shetya is the most 
influential hereditary headman. He had formerly privileges and 
rights equal to those of a police pdtil. What a fdtil is to a village 
a Shetya is to the Lingayat peth or ward of a town. The chief 
offences to punish which meetings are called are eating fish and 
flesh, drinking liquor, drinking water with people who are not 
Ling^ats, and cohabiting with a woman who is not a Lingayat. 
The minor offences are many as they are most strict in observing 
the rules of their faith. Caste meetings are held in religious houses 
or maths. The Mathapati opens the proceedings by stating the object 
of the meeting. The question is discussed and the majority of votes 
carries the day. The offender is fined, and, until the fine is paid, 
is put out of caste. If he is to be let back he has to pay a certain 
sum to the different religions houses in the town, gifts to Jangams, 
and in rare cases he has to give a caste feast. The power of caste 
shows no signs of failing. Lingayat Yanis send their children to 
school but do not keep them at school for any length of time. The 
boys learn to read and write Marathi and to cast accounts, and the 
girls learn to read Marathi and K^narese at home. They are a 
prosperous people. 

Lolia'iia's, or Outch traders apparently of Afghan origin, are 
returned as numbering six. Probably they were pilgrims on their 
way to Pandharpur as no Lohdnas are settled in the district. 

Ma'rwa'r Va'nis are returned as numbering 7234 and as found 
in all the towns and leading villages in the districts. They are tall, 
dark, hardy, and vigorous with sharp eyes and hollow cheeks. The 
men shave the head leaving three patches of hair, a top-knot, and 
a lock over each ear. All wear the moustache, and some whiskers 
and beards dividing the beard down the chin. They speak Marw^ri 
among themselves and an incorrect Marathi with others. When 
they come from their native country they bring nothing except a 
brass drinking pot, tattered clothes, and a long stick. By degrees 
they come to own good houses with a store of brass and copper 
vessels, and gold silv^er or pearl ornaments. They keep cattle, 
ponies, and carts, and eat jvdriy wheat, split pulse, butter, and 
vegetables. Their feasts are dinners of rice, split pulse, and 
sweetmeats called shirdfur% ldps% hund%jilhij dalya^ besan^ and 
bdsundi They cost £2 10s. (Rs. 25) for a hundred guests. The 
men wear a Hindu waistcloth waistcoat and coat, a small flat 
Marwari or Deccan Brahman turban, and a shirt and shoulder- 
cloth wound round the waist. They let their hair show outside of 
the turban behind and on both sides. Their women dress in open- 
backed bodices and petticoats ghdgrds and veil their faces with a cloth 
or odhni Both men and women vi^ar ornaments, the men wearing 
gold and pearl ornaments in the ears and on the neck and fingers, 
silver or gold waistchains, and silver toe-rings. The women's 
arms are covered to the elbow with thick ivory bracelets, and they 
have rich gold and silver ornaments and silk clothes and shawls. 
They also wear necklaces made of lac and gold beads; bangles 
of lac, glass, coral, and gold ; and a gold bead on the head having a 
coloured cotton or silk cord entwined in the hair and worn in 
three plaits, two in front one on each side the eyes and one in 
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tie middle from the hair-parting or hlidng. They colour their teeth 
and nails with henna called mendiovalita meaning lac dye, and have 
a number of rings on their fingers with mirrors in theoi and joined to 
each other with silver chains. They have lately taken to wearing 
ornaments like those worn by Deccan Brahman women. They are sober 
andorderly, butdirty, cnnning.and miserly, and in theirdealings greedy 
and nnscrupulous. They trade in cloth, yarn, metal^ and grain, and 
keep shops, and sell tobacco, cocoanuts, parched grain, sweetmeats, 
sugar, molasses, oil, and salt. When they first come they begin by 
serving as shopboys in Marwari shops or go hawking parched 
gram, crying out Kdch bangdi jpJmtdne meaning that parched 
grain will be exchanged for broken glass and bangles. They 
begin with a capital of 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.), buying parched 
grain and receiving in exchange, not copper or silver coin, 
but pieces of glass and glass-bangles, old iron, and other articles, 
which a needy daughter-in-law or daughter gives away stealthily. 
These the hawker gathers and sells to bangle-makers and black- 
smiths. Marwaris also sell balls of parched jvari or hhus Iddus at 
one ball for two handfuls of grain, a rate which yields a four- 
fold profit. They also keep eating houses or hhdndvals, serve as 
shroffs or moneychangers, moneylenders, and bankers, and are 
a wealthy class. They worship P^rasnath, and their priests are 
Marwd,ri Brahmans. Social disputes are settled at caste meetings. 
Their women are impure for ten days after childbirth, they worship 
the goddess Pachvi on the fifth, and name the child on the twelfth. 
They have betrothals and marry their girls before they come of 
age. Eight days before marriage, each at their own house, the boy 
and girl are seated on a horse, dressed in rich clothes, and paradedL 
through the town with music and a party of kinspeople. This is 
called the horse parade or ghoda miravni. During their monthly 
sickness their women sit by themselves for four days, and they 
mourn the dead for ten days. They do not allow widow-marriage. 
They teach their boys first at home, and then send them to school 
to learn Marathi and Modi and to cast accounts. They are a well- 
to-do class. 

Vaisliya Va'nis are returned as numbering 4326 souls and are 
found mostly in Bar si, Madha, and Sholapur. They are rather tall thin 
and dark, and the men wear the moustache and top-knot. Their 
women are fair but not goodlooking. Their home speech is Marathi, 
They own one-storeyed mud and stone houses with flat or tiled roofs 
and keep cattle, and sometimes have a shopboy belonging to their 
own caste. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. The monthly 
food charges of a family of five vary from 14^. to 18^. (Es. 7 - 9), The 
men dress in a waistcloth, a coat^ a shouldercloth, and a scarf or 
turban folded in Brahman fashion and shoes. The women dress in the 
ordinary Mar^tha rdhe and bodice. They are hardworking and thrifty, 
but not enterprising. They are husbandmen traders and petty shop- 
keepers. They worship the usual Hindu gods, have images in their 
houses, and keep all the Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priests are 
the ordinary Maratha Brahmans generally Deshasths. Their social 
disputes are settled at caste meetings. They send their boys ta 
school for a short time and are in easy circumstances. 
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Husbandmen include three classes with a strength of 204273. 
Of these 1437 (males 746, females 691) were Hatkars, 178,938 
(males 89,978, females 88,960) Mar^tha Kunhis, and 23,898 (males 
12,093, females 11,805) Mffis. 

Ha'tkars are retamed as numbering 1437 and as found over 
the whole district. They say they came from Bijapnr about a 
hundred and twenty-five years ago. Their surnames are Bhusvar, 
Jarvar, Karvar, Sadgar, and Yarngar, who eat together and inter- 
marry except with families bearing the same surname. , They speak 
Marlthi and eat the flesh of goats, sheep, hare, and deer, and drink 
liquor, A family of five spends Ss, to 12s, (Es. 4-6) a month on 
food and a feast costs £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30). The women do not eat 
fish or flesh, and men who have eaten flesh are held impure and are 
not touched till the next morning. Flesh is not cooked or eaten in 
a house where women live and flesh feasts are held in out-of-the-way 
places. In house and dress they do not differ from Marathas. They 
are landholders, potters, messengers, house servants, shepherds, and 
a few moneychangers. Their family deities are Bhavani, Durga, 
Khandoba, and Sidoba, and their priests are ordinary Maratha 
Brahmans. Their women are impure for twelve days after childbirth, 
they worship Satv^i on the fifth, and name girls on the twelfth and 
boys on the thirteenth. They cut the child^s hair any time between 
its first and its fourteenth 3 / ears. The hair-cutting is later with them 
than with other castes, as before cutting the hair they have to offer 
seven sheep to seven different Satvdis and hold feasts. They have 
betrothals. Pa^i7sarepaid£5to£l0 (Es. 50-100) when their boys are 
married, in other cases the boy^s father has to pay the girks father £5 
to £50 (Rs. 50-500). Except that they tie two marriage ornaments 
one over the other on the boy’s and girFs brows, their marriage 
ceremonies do not differ from those of Marathds. Their marriage 
guardians are the pdnch pdlvis or five tree-leaves in whose honour 
they feast five married women, seven in honour of the goddess 
Satvdi, five in honour of J ukerya the water goddess, seven in honour 
of the goddess Ashar, and three in honour of Gadjivan. They 
either bury or burn the dead. The chief mourner shaves his 
moustache on the thirteenth day after death and feasts his caste. 
They have two headmen each of whom they term gaiida the Kanarese 
for headman. They send their boys to school and are steady people. 

Mara^'tlia's^ are returned as numbering about 180,000 and as 
found over the whole district. According to local accounts the 
Marathas came to Sholapur from Karhad, Sdtdra, and the western 
Deccan after the great Durgddevi famine at the close of the four- 
teenth century. After their coming they are said to have degenerated 
into Kunbis. A Maratha proper keeps no spinning wheel or bell- 
metal pot in his house, allows no widow marriage, and never owns a 
particoloured quilt or vdhaL A Kunbi allows widow marriage and 
keeps the wheel and the quilt, and eats and drinks from hellmetal 
vessels. Kunbis are said to be bastards or akamdshe Marathas the 
offspring of a Maratha by a Maratha woman not his wife. The 
Mar^thds and Kunbis eat together but do not intermarry, Maratha 

1 Details are given in the Poona StaMstieal Account. 
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Kuiibis vary greatly in appearance. Some of the gentry, the village 
headmenj and other large landholders are strongly built occasionally 
fair with good features and a martial air. The bulk of the caste, though 
as a rule stalwart and well made, are dark and coarse featured hardly 
to be distinguished from Dhangars and Mhars. All the men wear 
the top-knot and among the Kunbis some wear ear tufts. All wear 
the moustache, some the whiskers, and some both whiskers and beards. 
Marith^s both at home and abroad speak a somewhat coarsely and 
broadly pronounced Marathi^ Rich Marathas live in houses of the 
better sort generally one storey high with mud walls and flat or tiled 
roofs. Of the old mud walled forts or gaddis^ which, in the hands 
of the Mardtha gentry or deshmuMis, sometimes held out against an 
army, examples remain in K^shegaon, Gurhal, and MohoL The 
furniture in Mardtha houses includes metal and earthen vessels, 
bedsteads, and field tools. Most of them have cattle and ponies 
but few keep house servants. A servant's yearly wages vary from 
£2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20-25) with food ; the monthly keep of a cow costs 
about Ss. (Rs. 4) and of a she-buffalo 10 ^. to 125. (Rs. 6 - 6 ). Kunbis 
generally live in untidy, ill-cared for mud-walled flat-roofed 
houses which would cost about £15 (Es. 150) to build and 85 . to 125. 
(Rs. 4 - 6 ) a year to rent. Their staple food includes millet), pulse, 
and vegetables. They eat the flesh of sheep, goats, hare, deer, 
fowls, the wild hog, and eggs, and drink liquor. They are great 
eaters. The Mar4,thi saying is If grain is not life then of what use 
is life.^ Their holiday dishes include wheat and gram cakes fried 
in oil, wheat cakes, vegetables, fowls, and mutton and liquor. 
Animal food is too dear to be often used. Those who have 
become vdrham or keepers of holy times profess to leave off fish 
flesh and liquor. But many of them still eat flesh and drink 
liquor on the sly after hanging their Udsi bead necklace to a peg. 
Maratha men dress in a loincloth, a waistcloth, or a pair of short 
drawers reaching the knee. The well-to-do use silk-bordered 
waistcloths and gaily dyed tight-fitting well folded Maratha 
turbans. Their women wear the backed short-sleeved bodice and the 
full robe with or without passing the skirt back between the feet. 
When going out women of the higher Mardtha families cover them- 
selves from head to foot with a broad white sheet which prevents any 
part of the body being seen. This is commonly known as the Maratha 
mola or Mardtha practice. They do not work out of doors, the water 
being brought home by servants or by the men of the house. An 
upper class Mardtha woman on no account shows her face before 
strangers. The wives of Kunbis work in the fields and appear 
with their faces uncovered in public. Women wear glass bracelets, 
and pearl gold and silver fiose, ear, neck, hand and foot 
ornaments, as well^as the black glass bead necklace the mangal- 
mtra or lucky thread. The ordinary dress of a Kunbi man does 
not cost more than six or eight shillings (Es. 3-4) and of a woman 

1 The leading local peculiarities are emphasising the last syllable of a word if it 
is long and lengthening it if it is short and at the same time shortening and flattening 
the last syllable but one. Thus hoMt they say becomes hoUete they go, i<xiete 5 

kmMt, they do, kartete, ^Nasals are also much rater than in Poona. 

5 The Marathi runs ; Annamev prdn tar kdy wpayogdcM^ 
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12.9. to 14s. (Rs. 6-7) a year. They keep in stock a silk -bordered 
waistclotli worth 6s, to 10s. (Rs.3-5)^ and a turban worth 12s, to 
14s. (Rs.6-7). A robe for special occasions costs 10s. to 12s. 
(Rs. 5-6) and a bodice L?. to 1&*. 8d. (8-10 as,). They are hardworking, 
hospitable, and frugal in ordinary life^ but wanting in forethought 
and extravagant on great occasions. Most are husbandmen. Of 
the husbandmen many are landholders^ many under holders^ 
and many field labourers with no interest in the crop beyond 
their wages. The women help the men in the field. The field 
labourers are generally paid in grain and during the harvest seasons 
make good profits. Landholders have generally some stock 
of farm cattle. The position of Mar^tha Kunbis in the local caste 
list is rather uncertain. Well-to-do Marathds claim connection 
with the old Maratha aristocracy and consider themselves Rajputs 
and Kshatriyas^ claim to rank immediately after Brahmans, and say 
they eat from Brahmans only. The Kunbis consider themselves 
Shiidras and eat from Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaishyas. 
The Kunbis^ busy season begins in May when they start making 
ready their fields for the next season. They work from sun- 
rise to sunset with a short midday rest. Their slack season 
begins about February or March after the cold-weather crops are 
in. Besides minding the house the women help the men 
in the field. Their children take cattle to graze, and a few 
go to school. They worship Jotiba near Ratnagiri, Khandoba of 
Jejuri, Mah^dev of Singnapur, andVithoba of Pandharpur. Their 
priests are JDeshasth Brahmans. They go on pilgrimage to 
Pandharpur, Tuljapur, and sometimes to Benares. Within the last 
few years the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur has greatly risen 
in favour. The feeling, partly perhaps from motives of economy, 
has been gaining ground that it is the place Pandharpur quite as 
much as the image of Vithoba that is holy. To see the pinnacle 
of the temple spire is as good as to touch the god. The men who 
hold these views belong to the Varkaripanth or season-keeping 
sect, whose leaders are hereditary married teachers or gurus. Each 
guru has five to six thousand followers who visit all the chief shrines 
and gather money to get up large feasts or hhanddrds. The 
followers of these teachers are known by wearing a necklace of tulsi 
beads. The gums try to gain new followers by preaching their 
views. Those that are not V arkaris worship local deities. The Mar^itha 
holidays are the same as those of. other Hindus. The husbandman^s 
chief holiday is the Pola or Ox Day, which falls on the last day 
of Shrdvan in July -August. In M^siras the Ox Day is known 
as 'Benduf and falls on the last day of Bhddrapad or August - 
September. On Ox Day the Mar^hds deck their bullocks and feed 
them on sweetmeats. At births, among the well-to-do, betel packets 
are distributed among kinspeople and friends. • After childbirth a 
Kunbi woman is held impure for ten days during which neither is she 
touched nor are her house gods worshipped. On the fifth evening, 
to the grindstone or pata^ fruit, cakes, and sweetmeats are offered. 
A sword or a common house knife or mla m laid near the grind- 
stone and a dry millet stump which they call an arrow or Ur, The 
goddess Satvdi is believed to coma on that night to guard the 
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mother and her infant from evil A Mank sheet of paper, a pen 
and an ink-pot are set near the stone to enable her to ■wi'ite the 
child's destiny. They name their girls on the twelfth and their 
boys on the thirteenth. On the naming day kinswomen and 
friends are called, and present the child with new clothes, and 
cradle and name the child the name being chosen by the Tillage 
astrologer. The guests retire with a handful of wet gram or wheat. 
A year after, on a lucky day, the child if it is a boy is seated on its 
maternal uncle's lap and its hair is clipped. The barber is given 
a few coppers, some grain, and the clothes which the child has on 
at the time, and, in the evening, kinspeople and friends are feasted 
on flesh and cakes. Before a marriage can be fixed, the boy's 
father must ascertain that the boy and girl are not of the 
same clan, have different surnames, and have a diffex-ent devah 
that is guardian or crest. The Kunbi marriage is pi'eceded 
by a betrothal. The marriage may take place immediately 
after the betrothal and in no case should more than a year pass 
between the two. On the betrothal day the boy's relations 
bring a bodice, a robe, and an ornament or two to the girl's 
house and present them to her. The village astrologer is asked to 
fix a lucky day for marrying the boy and girl, and at their houses 
the hoy and girl are rubbed with turmeric first . by the village 
washerwoman and then by five married women. On the marriage 
morning the guardian or devah is brought and tied to a post in the 
marriage porch. In the evening the boy is taken to tlie girl's in 
procession on bullock or horseback with music and a band of 
kinspeople. At the girl's the boy and girl are made to stand on a 
blanket facing each other and a cloth is held between them. While 
the pifiest repeats verses one of the party goes on the roof of 
the house or mounts a tree to see the sun go down. When the sun 
is set the verses cease, the cloth held between the boy and girl is 
pulled on one side, and they are husband and wife. Cotton thread 
is passed ten times round the boy and girl, and the threads are cut in 
two and tied round the wrists of the boy and girl. Next comes the 
girl-giving or kanydddn when butter is poured over the hands of the 
boy and girl. The gii-l's parents wash the boy's feet in a metal 
plate with water and the ceremony is over. The boy and girl are 
seated on a blanket and fed with milk and rice. Brahmans are 
presented with money and retire. Either on that or on the next 
day the hoy steals an image from the girl's family god house and 
goes in procession to his village. Marathas allow widow marriage 
but hold the ceremony only on dark nights. No married woman or 
girl attends the cei'emony and the faces of the newly married couple 
are not seen for a couple of days/ When a girl comes of age she is 
seated by herself for four days and her lap is fiUed with rice or 
wheat, dry cocoa-kernel, and dates. Marathas, as a rule burn their 
dead, and the Kunhis either burn or bury. The dead body is 
washed, laid on a bier, and redpowder and betel leaves are thrown 
over it. The chief mourner walks before the body, carrying a firepot 
hanging from a string. They mourn ten days and offer a rice flour 
ball on the eleventh. They feast bearers and kinspeople on the 
twelfth and thirteenth. They are bound together by a strong caste 
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feelings and settle social disputes at caste meetings under tlie Tillage 
pdtil or headman. Some of them send their boys to school but keep 
them at school only for a short time. They suffered severely 
during the 1876-77 famine^ and though they have since improved 
considerably they are still as a class poor and in debt. Many of 
them have taken service as messengers and constables or work as 
day labourers either locally or wherever they hear of well paid 
employment. They stay away until they can bring back a score or 
twOj ekvisa or donvisa, of rupees. 

MaliSj or Gardeners^ are returned as numbering about 24^000 
and as found over the whole district. They are divided into 
Khirsigar Mdlis and R^nt Malis. Their home tongue is Marathi^ 
and they look and dress like cultivating Mard,thas except that the 
women wear shoes like men's shoes. Their houses do not differ from 
Kunbi houses and they keep servants, cattle, ponies, and sheep and 
goats. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, and their feasts of 
the cakes called puran poUs and ieZc/m cost them £1 85 . to £2 
(Rs. 14 - 20) for eveiy hundred guests. Mdlis are a hardworking 
orderly and contented people. They earn their living as hnshandmeii 
gardeners and labourers, and their women and children help in 
selling vegetables and flowers. They worship Ambd,i, Bhavdni, Janai, 
Khandoba, Mahadev, Tukai, and Yithoba ; and their priests are 
ordinary Mardtha Brahmans to whom they pay great respect. Except 
that at the marriage time their boys and girls are rubbed with turmeric 
at their house by washerwomen, their customs are the same as 
those of Marathds. They either bury or burn their dead, hold 
caste councils, send their boys to school, and are a steady class. 

Craftsxnen include thirty classes with a strength of 74,900 or 
13*9 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

SlioUpur Craftsmen, 1881^ 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

BeMars 


52 

65 

117 

prmcbals 

113 

103 

216 

Bhadbhunjas 


2 

2 

4 

Pdtbarvats 

195 

215 

410 

Biiruds 


177 

166 

343 

Patvekars 

4 

3 

7 

ChS,rabhS,rs 


5801 

5580 

11,381 

Eaiig5,ris 

447 

444 

891 

Oavandis 


409 

403 

812 

Blliils ... 

263 

266 

529 

Ghisadis 


128 ’ 

141 

269 

Saltangars 

42 

40 

82 

KAranJkars 


230 

218 

448 

sms 

4681 

4269 

8950 

KiStsars 


816 

758 . 

1573 

Saagara 

674 

683 

1357 

Khatris 


623 

651 

1174 

Son&rs 

■■ ■■■2665 

2427 

5092 

Koshtis 


5503 

5153 

10,658 

SutSxs 

2470 

2354 

4824 

KumbbArs 


1972 

1880 

3852 

Shimpis 

3092 

3156 

6247 

Mkbcris 


24 

26 

50 

TAmbats 

163 

151 

314 

Lohdirs 


1512 

1^26 

2938 

TAmboUs 

4 

4 

8 

Lon^ris 


2339 

2286 

4625 

Tells 

3422 

3328 

6750 

NirAlis 


422 

401 

823 





— — _ — 

Otaris 


74 

82 

156 

• Total ... 

38,320 

36,620 

74,900 


Belda'rsT, or Quarrymen, are returned as ffumbering 117 and 
as found in Bdrsi, Karm^la, S^ngola, and Sholapur* They are 
strong and dark and the men wear the moustache and top-knot. 
They speak Mardthi They are stone-cutters and bricklayers, digging 
wells, blasting rocks, and breaking stones. Their houses are like 
those of cultivating Mardthfe. The men wear the loincloth, waist- 
cloth, and short tight trousers or eholnas, the jacket, and the 
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Maratlia turban; md tlie women dress in the orainary Mamtlia robe 
and bodice and do not tuck the end of the robe back between the 
feet. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. ^ lliey are 
hardworking^ orderly^ and hospitable but fond of drink. They 
have caste councils, do not send their boys to school^ and are a steady 
people earning enough to maintain themselves. 

Bhadbllllllja's or Grain-Parchers^ are returned as numbering 
four and as found in the ShoMpur towm. They are divided into 
Mard.th^s and PardesMs. The following particulars apply to the 
Mar^tha Bhadbhunjas. Their surnames are IGaikavadj Jadhav^ 
Povar, and Sinde, who eat together and families with the same 
surname do not intermarry. They look like Marathd^s^ speak 
Marathi, and live in houses the same as Mardtha houses except for 
the furnace or lliaiti and a shop in the veranda. In dress and food 
they resemble Marathas, eating fish, fowls, and the flesh of the 
hare, deer, and wild hog. They are an orderly, sober, hardworking 
and even-tempered people. In addition to parching and selling 
grain and pulse, they sometimes serve as day labourers, entrusting 
their shops to their wives and children. They sometimes borrow 
money and have to pay interest at two, three, or “even four per cent 
a month. They always borrow small snms never as much as one 
hundred rupees as no one will advance them that sura on the security 
of their goods. In religion, customs, and community they are the 
same as Mardthas. They send their boys to school and area poor 
people. 

.. Buruds, or Bamboo-workers, are returned as numbering S48 
and as found in towns and large villages. According to their own 
account they are descended from Kenshuka, whose father^s name 
was Bhivar and his mother^s Kuvinta, and they are said to have 
come into the district five or six generations back. They are dark 
and strong and the men wear the top-knot and moustache. They 
speak Marathi both at home and abroad, and live in untidy and ill- 
cared for grass huts or houses of stone and mud with flat or tiled 
roofs. Their house goods include earthen and a few metal vessels. 
They keep no servants and a few own cows, buffaloes, and sheep. 
They do not eat beef or the flesh of dead cattle. Their staple food 
is jvdriy vegetables, and chillies. They drink liquor sometimes to 
excess. The dress of the men and women is the same as the 
Mhar^s dress. They are hardworking, patient, and forbearing, 
but intemperate and dirty. They make bamboo baskets, mats, 
winnowing fans, and sieves, and a few make cane chairs and cots. 
In Pandhai'pur they find good employment in making fine bamboo 
sticks for the use of the frankincense stick preparers. Their 
women, besides minding the house, help them in their work of 
making and hawking fans and baskets. They belong to no 
particular sect, and worship all Hindu gods and goddesses, chiefly 
Ambdb^i, Jotiba, Khandoba, and Satvai. Their priests are village 
Brahmans and they have no priests belonging to their own caste. 
They keep all Hindu fasts and feasts and believe in sorcery and 
witchcraft. They marry their children early * the girls between 
seven and twelve, and the boys between twelve and twenty. The 
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cost varies from £2 IO 5 . to £6 (Rs. 25 - CO). Except that tlieir 
guardian or dev ah is tlie mango tree, brandies of wliicb are brougM 
liome and tied to tbe marriage ball, and that tbe boy and girl are 
married on tbe eartlien altar or ota^ their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies are the same as those of Mhdrs and Mangs. They 
generally bury their dead. They allow widow marriage making over 
the first hiisband^s children to his relations. They have a caste 
council, and their headman, who is called mhetrya decides social 
disputes in consultation with a few leading members of the caste. 
The fine generally takes the form of a caste feast. They do not 
send their boys to school, and, as their calling is not well paid, many 
have turned Yarkaris or Pandharpur holy time keepers and go 
about begging. 

Clia'mblia'rs, or Leather- workers, are returned as numbering 
1131 and as found all over the district. Their surnames are 
Dhodke, Kamble, and Yaghmare. Families with the same surname 
eat together but do not intermarry. They are generally rather 
fair with regular features, and the men ' wear the top-knot and 
moustache, and a few the whiskers. They speak Marathi and live 
either in grass huts with thatched roofs or in mud and stone houses 
with flat roofs, setting apart the veranda for a workshop. They 
keep cattle, goats, and sheep, and their houses are dirty and ill- 
cared for. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. The men 
wear a loincloth and blanket, and occasionally a waistcloth, 
jacket, and turban. The women dress in the usual Maratha robe 
and bodice. Their ceremonial dress is the same as their every-day 
dress except that it is clean. They are hospitable and forbearing, 
but fond of drink, and proverbially lazy, as the saying goes. Under 
his haunches the awl, and in his house starving children.^ They work 
in leather, cut and dye skins, make sandals shoes and water bags, 
and till the ground. The women help the men in drawfing silk 
flowers and making silk borders to the shoes. Some serve as 
labourers and hold torches in marriage processions. They worship 
the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses, and have house images of 
Bahiri, Jotiba, Khandoba, and Mhasoba. They keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and feasts, and their priests are village Brahmans to 
whom they pay the greatest respect. They worship Satvai on the 
fifth day after childbirth, name the child either ^on the twelfth or 
the thirteenth, and clip the child's hair within four to six months. 
With them marriage is preceded by betx'othal Before marriage they 
rub the boy and girl at their houses with turmeric, and as a guardian 
or dev ah tie fdnchpdlvis or five tree leaves that is of the mango, the 
umbar Ficus glomerata, the jdmWiul Syzigium jambolanum, the 
saundad Prosopis spicegera, and rui Oalotropis gigantea to a post of 
the booth and worship them, offering a fish and feasting on its flesh. 
The poor bury the dead and those who can afford it burn them. 
They allow widow marriage, the widower during the ceremony 
being seated on bullock harness and the widow on a low wooden 
stool. They have a caste council and settle social disputes in 
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presence of tlie Iieadtnan. They do not send tlieir boys to scliool. 
Their income is fair and.enongh to keep them. 

Gavandis, or Masons, are returned as numbering 812 and as 
found all oTer the district. They are divided into Jingars, Jires, 
Kam^this, Marathas, Panch^ls, and Sugars. A few Brahmans also 
work as masons. Of these Jingars, K^mMiis, and Brahmans are 
found in very small numbers in the district, and Panchals are rare. 

JiRE Gayandis are found only in Pandharpiir and Sholapur. 
They are called Jires after their headman^s surname who was the 
B^dshas' or Bij^pur kings" builder. They are said to have been 
Maratha husbandmen who were put out of caste because they 
refused to pay a fine of £15 (Bs, 150) which their castefellows 
levied on them for building mosques for the Adil-Shahi kings 
(1490-1686) atBijapur. They say Mar^thas are willing to let them 
back, but that they do not wish to go back, because the Marathas 
have lately taken to eating, and, in out-of-the-way places, marrying 
with Telis and Sangars. The Jires and Mard.th^ls eat together, and 
their married women or sctvdshhis attend feasts at one another's 
houses. Bodhlebava, a great Mardtha saint, whose head-quarters 
are at Dhamangaon in Barsi, is anxious that the Jires should go back 
and join the Marathas. The Jires are said to have come into the 
district seventy or eighty years ago to build Sindians mansion in 
Pandharpur. They have Kadns or bastards among them, with 
whom they eat but do not intermarry. The Jire surnames are 
Kd<mle, Pavar, Salunke, and Surve, and families having the same 
surname do not intermarry. The names in common use among 
men are Apa, Balvanta, Ganpati, and Edma ; and among women 
Elubai, Ittai, Eakhumdi and Subdi. All belong to the sun family called 
Surygotra or Surugotra. Neither men nor women differ from 
cultivating Marathas in look, speech, house, dress, or food. They eat 
fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, rabbits, hares, and fowls, and their 
staple food is hdjriy tiir^ jvdri^ milk, and every two or three days 
rice. They drink liquor once or twice a year especially on the last 
day of the Shimga or Holi holidays in March- April They are not 
great eaters or drinkers, neither are they good, cooks. There is 
nothing special or proverbial about their cooking. Before beginning 
to dine, they sprinkle a little cold water round the dining plate and 
sip some water repeating the words Krishndrpan that is for the 
acceptance of Krishna. The Jires are hardworking, eventempered, 
sober, thrifty, hospitable, contented, and orderly. They are masons 
and husbandmen and their women mind the house. Their boys 
begin to help from fifteen or eighteen. A trained mason earns 
£110^?. to £3 (Rs. 15 -30) a month. All find constant employment. 
They build houses, ponds, wells, bridges and temples, and carve 
stone or mould cla^ images of gods and animals, which they sell at 
3d. to £20 (Rs. |’-200). Their craft prospers and they have 
credit being able to borrow at twelve to eighteen per cent a year and 
almost never fail to pay their debts. Their family deities are 
Bhavani of Tuljapur, Jakh^i and Jokhdi, and Khandoba of Jejuri. 
They also worship all Brahmanical gods and goddesses and 
keep the regular fasts and feasts. Their priests are the ordinary 
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Maratha Brahmans^ before wlioiii they bow and wbom they worship 
as gods. Their gurus or religious teachers are either Gosavis or 
Brdhmans. When a child or a grown person is initiated the teacher 
whispers into his right ear a sacred verse. A year or two after 
maiTiage they generally go and seek the advice of the teacher. 
They believe in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying, and, when 
sickness comes to a family, they consult a seer or devmsJii as to the 
best means for driving out the evil spirit. When a boy is twelve, 

^ sixteen, or eighteen years old his parents think of marrying him. 
The girl chosen to be his wife is generally eight to twelve years old, 
but they have no rule that girls should be married before they 
come of age. Before a marriage can be fixed, the parties must 
ascertain that the boy and girl have different surnames and have 
not the same guardian or devah. After talking the matter over 
with his wife and the elderly women of his house and fixing 
on some girl the boy father goes to a Brahman and asks him 
when he should set out to make an offer of marriage for his boy. 
The Brdhman, who is generally a village astrologer names the day, 
and the boy^s father, tying in a cloth a few cakes and some 
vegetables, fried fish, and pounded chillies, starts for the girFs 
with a kinsman or two. When they reach the girFs, the boy^s father 
makes over the bundle of cakes to the women of the house, and 
the fathers sit on the veranda, on a blanket spread for them, talking 
0. the matter over, asking one another the boy^s and girFs ages, their 
surnames, and their guardians or devaks. After some pressure 
the girFs father agrees to give his daughter, and they sup together 
often from the same plate. Next morning the fathers go to the 
village Brahman, and tell him the boy^s and the girFs names, 
eat a dish of rice and sugar, and settle what presents each is to 
make to the o therms child. Next day some of the boy^s kinspeople 
bring a robe and bodice, go to the girFs house and present it to 
her. Prom this time marriage preparations are pressed on. When 
the Brahman has fixed a lucky evening for the wedding, word is 
sent to the girFs parents, and the boy^s father sends invitations to 
relations and friends. Marriage booths are built at both houses. 
Except that an altar is built at the girFs, the preparations at both 
houses are the same. Musicians are called and early in the wedding 
morning at the girFs house, the house handmill is washed, and 
turmeric roots are ground to powder. The girFs head is rubbed 
^ with oil and her body with turmeric and she is bathed with a band 
of little children. When all the children have bathed, the girFs 
mother sits by her and bathes, and her kinspeople present her 
with a new robe and bodice. The girl is dressed in a robe and green 
bodice, her clothes are stained with tomeric, and her brow marked 
with redpowder, A fiower or . a tinsel chaplet is tied round her 
brow and her head is covered with a blanket. By^this time the boy 
has been rubbed with turmeric and bathed. He is then dressed and 
a tinsel chaplet is tied to his brow. The guests feast, and, seating 
the boy on a horse or bullock, with music and friends go to the 
^ girFs village Maruti, and from it to the boundary of the girFs 
; village. The girFs friends come and bring them to the village 

j temple, they bow before the god, and the boy % led to the door of 
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the girFs marriage liall^ bathed, dressed ia new clothes, and seated 
near the outer wall of the house. The girl is seated on the boy^s 
left. They are then made to stand facing each other, and a cloth is 
held between them. Behind the girl and the boy stand their maternal 
uncles and their sisters or harmlis with lighted lamps in their 
hands. The boy^s brother also stands behind him with a lemon 
stuck on the point of a dagger. The Brahman repeats verses, and 
the guests throw rice over the pair. At the end of the verses the 
Brahman claps his hands, the musicians play, and the boy and girl 
are husband and wife. Then the boy and girl are seated on the 
altar, the girl on the hoy’s left. They dine and the guests either 
stay for the night or go home. On the fourth day the boy takes the 
girl to his own house, Jires allow widow marriage and polygamy. 
When a girl comes of age she is seated in a room by herself for 
four days. On the fifth she is bathed and word is sent to her 
parents. She is given a cot, bedding, waterpots, and a robe and 
bodice, and the boy is given a turban. A feast is held and the girl 
is told to make the bed ready, and the boy and girl are shut in 
the room. A young' wife generally goes to her parents for her 
first child. When a child is born a Brdhman is asked to name it. 
The midwife cuts the navel cord, bathes the mother and child in 
warm water, and swathes the child in cloth bandages. A piece of 
cloth soaked in cow’s milk is put in the child’s month, and the 
mother is fed on rice, butter, and warm water. A lamp is kept 
burning in the room, and, on the fifth day, the goddess Satvai 
is worshipped, and on the twelfth day the child is named. 
When a Jire is on the point of death, his son lays his father’s head 
on his right knee and drops water into his mouth. When he 
breathes his last some Ganges or Godavari w'ater and tulsi leaves 
and a piece of gold are put in his mouth. The body is brought out 
of the house and laid on the door-step with its feet to the road. 
Warm water is poured over it, it is laid on the bier, and covered from 
head to foot with a sheet. On the sheet is sprinkled redpowder 
or guldl and basil leaves, and two copper coins and a handful of 
grain are tied in the hem of the sheet. The chief mourner ties a 
piece of white cloth across his shoulder and chest. Then holding in 
his right hand an earthen jar with live coal in it, the chief mourner 
starts, and four near kinsmen lift the bier and follow. At the 
burning ground a stone cslled jivkhada or the stone of life is picked 
up, and kept in some safe place in the burning ground. The bier is 
set on the ground and the pile is made ready. The chief mourner 
bathes, brings a potful of water, pours a few drops into the dead 
mouth, and lights the pile. He takes the jar, bores holes in it, walks 
three times round the pyre, dashes the pot on the ground, and beats 
his mouth with the open palm of his right hand. Then they bathe 
and go back to th'5ir homes. While the funeral party are away, at the 
chief mourner’s house the spot where the deceased breathed his last 
is cowdunged, a cup of milk and a lighted lamp are set on it, and the 
ground is strewn with wheat or rice flour. The neighbours come with 
cooked food, serve it to the mourners, and dine with them. In the 
evening they look for the mhrks of an ant or other insect’s feet, and 
from the footsteps judge that the deceased has died happy and his 
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spirit has passed into an ant or a fly. If no footsteps are traced^ 
the dead is believed to have had some unfalfilled wish or care that 
keeps him from leaving the earth. They beg him to come and drink 
and leave his footsteps that they may not be anxious what has 
come to him. This is repeated night and day/ the people if no 
traces are shown puzzling what can be the deceased^s unfulfilled 
wish. On the third day, the chief mourner with some near 
kinspeople goes to the burning ground and throws the ashes into 
water. The crows are offered rice balls, and they are asked to come 
and eat them. If the crows come and touch the balls, it is believed 
tha.t the soul of the deceased is happy ; if the crow refuses to eat 
the mourners pray the dead to say what ails him, and promise to 
fulfil his wishes. For ten days the house is in mourning. On the 
eleventh the whole house is cowdunged, and on the twelfth and 
thirteenth cooked food and rice balls are again offered to the 
crows. The chief mourner does not become pure till the morning 
of the thirteenth, when the whole house is cowdunged, uncooked 
food and money presents are made to Brahmans, and. the caste is 
feasted. The Jires are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
They have no headman and settle their social disputes at meetings of 
their own and other castemen. The power of caste has of late grown 
weak. The Jires can read and write Marathi both Balhodh and 
Modi, and keep their boys for long at schools. They are a steady 
and contented if not a rising class. 

Sagar Gavandis claim to have come from Benares in 
search of work to the Nizamis Haidai’abad. Their castefellows 
are still found near Haidarabad some of them wearing sacred 
threads and dining in silk waistcloths. They occasionally come 
on pilgrimage from Haidarabad to Pandharpur when they dine 
with the Sholdpur Sagars, but not unless the local Sagars dress in a 
silk or in a fresh washed waistcloth. They are said to have come 
into the district about three hundred years ago, and are divided into 
Sagars proper and Lekavlas or Kadus that is bastard Sagars who 
eat together but do not intermarry. The names in common use 
among them are Govind, Nagu, Nardyan, and Narsn ; and among 
women Bhagirthi, Kashi, Yamuna, and Tashvada. Their surnames 
are Gadpate, Kalbnrge, Kasle, and Name; and families bearing 
the same surnames do not intermarry. All belong to the 
Kdshyap family stock. Both men and women look like Maratha 
husbandmen, the men wear the top-knot and moustache, hut not the 
beard, and mark their brows with sandal. Their home tongue 
is Marathi, but those who are settled in the Karnatak and 
Moghlai or Nizam’s country speak Telugu. Their houses are the 
same as Maratha houses with mud and stone walls and flat earth 
roofs and their house goods include cots, boxes, -^metal and earthen, 
vessels, clothes, cattle, and ponies. They eat fish and the fiesh of 
sheep, goats, hares,.rabhits,andf owls, and their staple food ispari^tuT^ 
bdjri, and occasionally x'ice and wheat bread. Formerly all ate flesh 
whenever they could afford it without offering it to the gods. Many 
of them keep to the old practice, but some who have become 
vdrkaris or Pandharpur devotees, offer no sheep, goats, or fowls, have 
given up eating flesh and drinking liquor, tod taken to wear a 
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necklace of beads. For tbeir boliday diimers they prepare grain 

and wheat cakes. They drinkliquor knt only twice or three times 
a year on great occasions like Sanhrdnt in January and Shimgain 
March, They are not great eaters or drinkers^ neither are they good 
cooks. There is nothing special or proverbial about their cooking 
or their pet dishes. Their only peculiar practice at meals is before 
beginning to eat to lay some cooked rice for the god A gni or fire 
in front of their plates. Both men and women dress like 
Maratli^Sj the men in a waistcloth, turban^ jacket;, coat;, slionlcler- 
cloth, and shoes^ and the women in a robe and bodice. The women 
do not deck their heads with flowers or false hair. Both men and 
women are fairly neat and clean but they do not show any taste in 
dress and have no special liking for gay colours. Their holiday 
dress is made of rich stuff with gold borders. There have been 
no recent changes in the shape or material. The women wear the 
nosering, earrings, neck ornaments, bangles, and toe-rings. Men 
wear a gold neclmhain and finger rings, and boys up to fifteen 
wear wristlets. They are hardworking, even-tempered, sober, 
thrifty, hospitable, and orderly. Besides by stone-cutting some 
earn their living as husbandmen and some as labourers. Boys 
begin to help their fathers at the age of twelve and become skilled 
workers at the age of twenty-five. A boy gets 8.v. to IO 5 . (Rs. 4-5) 
a month, and when he becomes a skilled worker his wages rise 
to 16s. to £1 12s. (Rs. 8-16). Their work is not constant. They 
sometimes take fields on lease and work in them. They build houses, 
wells, and bridges, make earth and lime images of Hindu gods 
and saints, and sell Ganpatis at to 6d. (1-4 as,). They are 
not in debt, and are generally able to borrow at about two per cent 
a month. Sagars claim Kshatriya descent though they admit they 
have fallen to be Sliudras. They eat with Marathas, Dhangars, and 
Lingdyat Vanis, but not with Lingdyat Telis, Panchais, Jingars, 
Sonars, Kasars, or low caste Hindus like Buriids, Mliars, and M angs. 
They are a religions people and worship Hindu gods and goddesses 
as well as Musalman saints and the tdbuts or Muharram biers. 
Their family deities are Balaji of Giri or Tirupati, Bhavani of Tuljapur, 
Jotiba of Ratndgiri, Kbandoba of Jejuri, and Tallama of the 
Karnatak to whom they sometimes go to pay vows. Their priests 
are the ordinary Maratha Brdhmans to whom they show the greatest 
respect. The grirus or teachers of some are Ramdnujs and of others 
Shankarachdrya. They are either Smarts or Vaishnavs and keep 
the usual Brdhmanic fasts and feasts. They believe in sorcery 
witchcraft and soothsaying. They marry their girls between seven 
and twelve, and their boys between twelve and twenty -five. After 
talking the matter over and fixing on some girl, the boy^s father 
consults a Brahma^ and starts with a couple of relations for the 
girks house. They talk the matter over, and, after some pressure, 
the girPs father agrees to give his daughter. An astrologer is sent 
for, the boy^s and girPs horoscopes are compared, and, if the 
horoscopes agree, the parents settle what presents are to be given. 
The astrologer is asked to fix a lucky day for formally asking for the 
girl, and, when this is settled, the boy's father returns to his house 
with his companions. On a lucky day named by the astrologer 
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tlie boy's kinspeople taking a robe and bodice, a packet of sugar^ 
fruit, dry dates, and betelnut and leaves, go to tbe girFs house, 
present her with the robe and the bodice, fill her lap with fruit, 
dry dates, rice, and betel, and an astrologer is sent for who 
draws up the maiTiage papers or receives a money present, 

and retires. The boy^s brother or if he has no brother, the boy^s 
father is presented with a turban, a feast is held, and sugar is 
handed among the guests. Instead of the boy, the girl, with 
kinsfolk and music, starts on horseback for the boy's. They stop 
at the village Maruti temple and send word to the boy, and the 
boy's party come with pots full of cold water, cakes, and millet 
gruel. After the gruel has been served to such as wish to share 
it, they are brought into the village and taken to their lodgings. 
The boy is bathed and rubbed with turmeric, and what is over is 
sent to the girFs with a robe and bodice. The boy's kinswomen bathe 
the girl, dress her in the new clothes, and fill her lap with fruit dry 
dates and betel. Two branches of each of the five guardian trees or 
jmnchpcUvis that is the leaves of mango, the wm&ar Ficus glomerata,the 
jdmhhul Syzigiumjainbolanum, saundad Prosopis spicegera, and nd 
Calotropis gigantea, are laid in an earthen jar and placed in Maruti's 
temple. Then from both houses a band of kinspeople with music go to 
fetch the jar or guardian shrine to their houses, place it near the house 
gods, and worship it with flowers and rice grains. An altar is raised 
at the boy's with a plantain stem and a pile of six earthen jars at 
each corner. A procession is formed and the girl's kinsfolk with 
the girl carried in the arms of a near I’elation go to the village 
temple, and from the temple to the boy's. When the girl reaches 
the boy's she takes her stand near the door of the booth, the boy's 
mother waves round her head a cocoauut and cooked rice, and 
throws it to one side, and the girl walks in with her relations and 
takes her seat in the house. Two low wooden stools are set in 
front of the altar, the boy and girl take their stand on the stools 
face to face, grains of rice are handed to the guests, and, when the 
Brahmans have finished chanting the marriage verses, the guests 
throw the rice over the couple and they are husband and wife. 
Four or five turns of cotton thread are passed round the boy and 
girl ; the threads are offered vermilion and rice, cut, tied round a 
turmeric root, and bound to the wrist of the boy and of the girl. 
The priest throws a sacred thread round the boy's shoulders, the 
boy and girl are seated on the altar, the sacrificial fire is lit, betel 
is handed, and the guests withdraw. The boy and girl are taken 
before the house gods, bow to them, and are lifted on the shoulders 
of two men who d^ance to music. The day ends with the biting 
of betel leaf rolls by the boy and girl and the playing of odds 
and evens with betelnuts, and a feast. Either on^the second or the 
third day after marriage, in the marriage hall, a cot is laid in front 
of the house door, on wrhich the boy and girl sit near each other. 
Between them is placed a stone rolling-pin muffled in a piece of 
white cloth and daubed with turmeric. The pin is by turns placed 
in the arms of the boy and of the girl, and cold water is dropped on 
the ground near their feet, and the women call out that the boy's or 
the girFs child has passed over water. .. The family priest unties the. 
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wedding wristlets, tlie boy takes oS Ms sacred thread, and after 
worsMpping them they are kept in some comer of the house and 
in the end thrown away. The girFs father asks the boy^s father 
how many betelnuts he wishes. If the girFs father says twenty, 
ten are added, and thirty betelnuts are handed to each of the guests 
whether man woman or child. In this way large quantities of 
betelnuts are handed z’oiind whether or not the guests belong to 
their own caste. Then except those who have been asked to stay 
for dinner, all leave. Feasts on both sides end the marriage 
ceremonies. Their age-coming and pregnancy rites are the same as 
those of the Kamathis. On the fifth day after the birth of a girFs 
first child the midwife lays healing herbs and roots on a grindstone, 
and lays vermilion, turmeric paste, flowers, burnt frankincense, and 
cooked food before them. A feast is held and either five or seven 
widows are feasted in honour of the goddess Satvai vho is believed 
to be a widow. The women of the house keep awake the whole 
night. Next morning the midwife carries to her own house and eats 
the food which the evening before was offered to the healing plants. 

The plants are taken away and given to the young mother. On the 
tenth the house is cowdnnged, the mother and child are bathed and 
laid on the fresh washed cot spread with fresh clothes. On the 
eleventh, as on the tenth, the mother and child are bathed, the cot 
is washed, and the whole house cowdunged. On the twelfth, five 
seven or nine pebbles are arranged in a line outside of the house in 
the name of SatvM, and water is poured over them, red and scented 
powder sprinkled, flowers rice and sandal strewn, frankincense 
burnt, and cooked food and two pieces of thread or nddds laid 
before them. The mother makes a low bow, and retires. In the 
afternoon the child is laid in the cradle and named, and the thread 
or offered to the goddess SatvM is cut in two, and one-half 
tied round each of the child^s wrists. After three months the 
father^s people fetch the child and its mother to the father’s house, 
and its hair is clipped on some lucky day. When a Gavandi is on 
the point of death he is laid on a blanket, and water mixed with I 

sweet basil or hdsi leaves, and a piece of gold are put in his mouth. | 

After death the body is bathed in warm water on the house steps, a I 

silk cloth is wound round the waist, and the body is laid on the | 

bier, red and scented powders are sprinkled over it, and it is covered j 

with a white sheet, to whose hem are tied a few grains of rice and a | 

copper coin. Both men and women follow the body to the burning 
ground. About half-way the bier is lowered, the rice and the copper 
are laid on one side, the bier is again raised and they go to the 
burning ground. While the pile is building, the chief mourner bathes 
and has his head and moustache shaved, and the body is laid on the 
pile. The chief nj^ourner again bathes, dips the hem of his robe in 
water, squeezes some drops into the dead mouth, and sets fire to the 
pile. When the pile is half burnt the chief mourner takes the jar in 
which he brings fire, fills it with water, bores three holes in it, goes 
thrice round the pyre and dashes the pot on the ground, and beats 
his month with the back of his hand. Then the mourners bathe, 
pluck a little grass, return to the house of mourning, and sprinkle 
the grass on the spot where the dead breathed his last. Ashes are 
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spread on the grass to show footprints^ cooked rice is laid close 
and the whole is covered with a basket. Neighbours and kins- 
people bring cooked food and ask the mourners to eat. They 
mourn the dead ten days^ and on the twelfth hold a feast, when the 
four bier-bearers are the chief guests. Ihe funeral priest is 
presented with a cot, bedding, waterpot^ umbrella, walking stick, 
and shoes, to help the dead along the weary way to heaven. The 
mourners are taken to Maruti^s temple, bow to the god, and are 
brought back, and the neighbours return to their homes. Sagar 
Gavandis are bound together by a strong caste feeling. They have 
no headman, and settle social disputes at meetings of men of their 
own and of other castes. The spread of English law and of lawyers 
has weakened the power of caste, and the people are afraid to 
enforce their rules by the old penalties. They send their boys to 
school till they are about twelve, when their fathers take them to 
work as masons. Narayan Bapuji a member of this caste was post- 
master of Pandharpur for over twelve years and is now a 
Government pensioner. Another was a telegraph master of the 
Peninsula railway. The Sugars are beginning to keep their boys 
longer at school. They are a steady class. 

Ghisa'dis^ or Tinkers, are returned as numbering 269 and as 
found wandering over the whole district. They are said to have 
originally passed from Gujarat to Haidarabad and from Haidarabad, 
about five hundred years ago, to Sholapur in search of work. Their 
commonest surnames are Chavhan, Kate, Khetri, Padval, Pavar, 
Shelar, Solanke, and Suryavanshi, who eat together and intermarry. 
They are said to have sprung from Vishvakarma the framer of the 
universe, who brought out of fire the airan or anvil, the bhdta or 
bellows, the sdndas or tongs, the ghan or hammer, and the hdtodi or 
small hammer. He taught the GhisMis how to make the sudarshan 
chakra or Vishnu^s discus, ban or arrow, trishul or trident, ndl or 
horseshoe, khadg or sword, and rath or war chariot. When 
these were prepared and approved by their master the caste 
came to be called GhisMis and were told to make various tools 
aud weapons of war. They are strong, dark, dirty, drunken, hot- 
tempered, and hardworking. The men wear a tuft of hair on the 
crown of the head, and the moustache and beard. They speak a 
mixture of Gujarati and Marathi. They are wandering blacksmiths 
and tinkers. They have no regular dwelling but live in the open 
air, sometimes stretching a blanket over their heads as a shelter. 
They have cattle, and during the rainy season live in mud or 
thatched huts. They have a few brass and copper vessels, and are 
helped in their calling by their wives and children. They eat fish 
and flesh, and drink to excess. Their daily food mjvdri, split pulse, 
and vegetables. The men wear a turban folded in Maratha fashion, 
a jacket, a shoulder cloth, and a waistcloth ; and their women the 
Maratha robe and bodice, silver ornaments, and the lucky neckthread 
or mangalsntra. They make horse shoes, field tools including sickles, 
and cart axles and wheels. They hold their women impure for a 
month and a quarter after childbirth, and during that time the 
men do not worship the house gods, rub sandal on their brows, or 
get their heads shaved, The mother bathes after her impurity is 
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over, and puts new bangles round bei’ wrists, tie old ones being 
removed and carried away by tie bangle-seller. A ceremony called 
pdnchvi h perioTmed on tie fifth day after a birth, and another on 
the seventh when the child is cradled and named. The chikVs hair 
is not clipped until another child is born. If the mother shows no 
sign of being pregnant, the child^s hair is clipped after a couple 
or three vears. On the hair-cutting day the child^s maternal uncle 
first cuts a lock of hair and puts it in a safe place, and the barber 
shaves off the rest. On some lucky day the lock which was put 
aside is offered to the village Satvii and a feast is held. The 
goddess is offered cooked food and is asked to preserve the child. 

After the hair-clipping the child is bathed and dressed in new 
clothes presented by its maternal uncle. They have a betrothal 
ceremony which is performed one to five years before marriage. On 
the betrothal day, with kinspeople and music, the girl is taken to 
the boy^s house, is presented with new clothes and a full set of 
ornaments, is feasted, and is sent back. In honour of the ceremony 
the girFs father presents the caste with £I 10 ^. (Rs.l5) in cash, of 
which a little is spent in buying gram and molasses, and distributed 
among relations, friends, and castefellows. The rest is spent on 
drink and sweetmeats. The boy^s father has to give £10 (Rs. 100) 
in cash to the girFs father. If the boy^s father fails to pay this 
amount, the girl is offered to another boy on payment of £25 
(Rs. 250) to the former boy^s father. Of this sum of £25 (Rs. 250) | 

£5 (Rs. 50) are given to the caste and £20 (Rs, 200) to the former ' 

boy^s father, on account of the betrothal ceremony already 
performed by him and of the. ornaments presented to the girl. All 
the ornaments along with the girl become the second boy^s property. 

No second betrothal ceremony is performed. At the time of the 
marriage the boy stands with a dagger in his hand in front of the 
girl on an earthen altar, and a cloth is held between the boy and the 
girl. The Brahmans repeat verses and they are husband and wife. 

Four near relations stand on the four sides of the boy and girl and 
pass cotton thread round them on their thumbs, cut the threads into 
two parts and tie them with two turmeric roots to the wrists of the 
boy and the girl. Feasts are exchanged, and the boy takes his wife 
to her new home, their sisters walking behind them with lighted dough- 
lamps in their hands. When the boy reaches his house the girFs 
father presents the hoy with 65 . to 10 s. (Rs. 3-5) as safety money 
for bringing home his daughter without accident. This sum is 
spent either on sweetmeats or on liquor. A girl is held impure for 
five days when she comes of age. On the sixth day her lap is filled 
and her parents present her and the boy with clothes. That day is 
spent in feasting, but no flesh is eaten and . no liquor is drunk. 

They bum their degi^d and mourn for eleven days. On the eleventh 
the chief mourner gets his head and moustache shaved, prepares 
eleven dough balls, and, taking one of the balls in his hands, jumps 
into the river or stream, leaves the ball at the bottom, and comes 
out. He does this eleven times, and when all the balls have been 
left under water he bathes^ kindles a sacred fire, goes round it five 
times, and makes a long bow before it. A feast is held on the spot, 
and one of the party presents the mourner with a now turban. The 
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Braliman is given nncooked food^ and Sb gondhal or a drum or 
daur dance is held during the night. On the twelfth his 
relations friends and castefellows feast the mourner and a sheep is 
slaughtered for the occasion. On the thirteenth cooked rice^ split 
pulse, and butter are mixed together, served oil castor or erand leaves, 
and laid on the spot where the ho% was burned, where the bier 
was rested, and where the deceased breathed his last. The ashes 
are removed and river water is poured over the spot. After a bath 
the mourner and his friends return to the mourner^s house, sprinkle 
cold water on the bodies of the house people to make them entirely 
clean, and to rid him of his mourning, his friends offer the chief 
mourner a cup of sugared milk, and retuim to their homes. They 
allow widow marriage. They settle social disputes at caste meetings, 
and the fine is spent in drink. They do not send their boys to school 
and take to no new pursuits. They are a poor class. 

Ka'ranjkars, that is Fountain Makers, including Jingars, that 
is Saddlers, who call themselves Somvanshi Arya Kshatris, are 
returned as numbering 448 aud as found over the whole district. 
They say that the Brahmand and Bhavishyottar purmis contain a full 
account of their origin. The founder of their caste was Mauktik, 
Mukdev, or Mnkteshvar, whose temple is in Shiv Kanchi or the 
modern Oonjeveram in Madras. The spot where Mukteshvar bathed 
and prayed is called Muktam^la Harini. Even two demons Chandi 
and Mundi were made holy by bathing there, and bathing at this 
spot still cleanses from sin. This place the Karanjkars hold to be 
sacred and make pilgrimages to it. They have no divisions and 
have eight family stocks or gotras, the names of which are Angiras, 
Bhdradvaj, Garg, Gautam, Kanv, Kaundanya, Valmik, and Vasishth. 
Their surnames are Chavh4n, Gadhe, Gavli, Honkalas, Kale, 
Kamble, Lohare, Vaghmare, and Vasunde. Of these Ohavhans 
belong to the Vasishth gotraj Mukteshvar Eudrag^yatri, 

Rigved, and the colour of the horse and chariot is white or shveL 
Families belonging to the same family stock eat together but cannot 
intermarry. They have regular features and are neither dark nor 
fair. The men wear the top-knot and moustache and rub sandal on 
their brow. Their women, who are fair and pretty, tie the hair in a 
knot behind the head and rub redpowder on their brows. They use 
false hair but do not deck the head with flowers. The home tongue 
of most is Marathi, but some speak Kanarese both at home and 
abroad. Their houses are generally built of mud and stone with flat 
roofs, having a veranda or room in the front of the house to serve 
as a shop. Their houses are neat and clean and well-cared-for, and 
they keep servants to help in their Bhops, and cows, she-buffaloes, 
and parrots. They have generally a good store of brass copper and 
earthen vessels. They are not great eaters or drinkers, and their 
every-day food consists of rice bread, pulse, and vegetables. They 
eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. The men dress like Deccan 
Brahmans in a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shouldercloth, head- 
scarf, Brdhman turban, and shoes. The women dress like Brdhman 
women, in a robe and bodice. Children go naked till four or five. 
After five a boy wears a loincloth, and a girl a petticoat and bodice. 
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Both men and women are neat and clean hut are not tasteful in 
their dress and have no special liking for gay colours. Most of 
them have a fresh set of clothes for special occasions;^ a rieli robe and 
bodice worth £2 to £6 (Rs, 20 -60) which last for several years. 
They wear head, ear, nose, arm, and foot ornaments. They are 
sobex', thrifty, hardwoi’king, even-tempered, hospitable, orderly, and 
clever workers. They follow a variety of callinp’s, making cloth- 
scabbards, B,ud khogirs OY pad-saddles o^d chiUgdriuU or cloth- 
saddles, but not leather saddles. They make boxes and cradles, 
caiwe stones, paint and make figures of clay and cloth, pierce 
metal and paper plates, carve wood, make and repair padlocks, 
make and repair tin bi’ass and copper pots, make gold and 
silver ornaments, cut diamonds, and make vhids or lyi^es and 
sdrangis or fiddles and other mnsical instalments. Their women 
and children help in their work. Their children begin to work 
at seven and ai’e skilled workers by twenty. If the boy belongs 
to their own caste he is expected to know something and is paid 
165 . to £1 (Rs, 8-10) accoi'ding to the amonnt he does. If the 
boy belongs to another caste, from whom the workman does 
not expect much help, beyond blowing the fire and handing him 
articles, the boy is paid 2^. to 85 . (Rs. 1-4) a month, but if he pi’oves 
intelligent and useful his wages are raised to £1 to £1 is, (Rs. 10- 
12) a month, A skilful workman seldom serves under another 
man. ^ He opens a shop or works in partnership with his master. 
The Arya Kshatris always work to order, and keep no ready made 
articles in stock. The merchants who want the articles give them 
the metal agreeing to pay them at so much a pound. The yearly 
income of a working family, including a man his wife and two 
children, varies from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200). Their work is 
not constant and few of them have capital. According' to their 
calling Jingai'S are known as Ohitaris, Jades, Lohars, Nalbands, 
Otaris or casters, Patvekars, Sonars, Sutars, Tdmbafcs, Tai'kars or wire 
drawers, and Tarasgars or scale-makers who eat together and 
intermarry. Besides receiving payment in cash they barter their 
wares for clothes and grain. They complain that the use of 
European and Australian copper sheets has taken from them part 
of their old calling, and, that since the 1876 famine, people have been 
too poor to paint their houses or to buy ornaments. They are 
somewhat depressed and some have sunk to be labourei’s. The 
uncertainty of their work and the large sums they spend on family 
observances have sunk some of them in debt. They have credit 
and borrow at one to two per cent a month. They claim to be 
Somvanshi Kshatris and their claim is supported by deeds or sanads 
given to them by the Shankardcharya of Shringeri in Maisiir. The 
Arya Kshati'is ar^ Smarts and keep images of their gods in their 
houses. Their priests are ordinary Brdhmans, generally Deshasths to 
whom they pay great respect. They keep the usual Brahmanic fasts 
and feasts, and make pilgrimages to Benares, Gaya, Jejuri, Shiv Kanchi, 
Tuljdpur, and Vishnu Kdnchi near Rdmeshvar, and Mukteshvar 
near Seringapatam. Their teacher or g^iru is Shankarach^rya whose 
chief monasteries are at Shringeri and Sankeshvar. Every two or 
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tliree years liis followers make Sliaiikaracli^rya a money present 
at 2^. (Re. 1) a year from eacli kouse. For ker first oMld a yoimg 
■wife generally goes to her parents^ A. room is cleaned^ cowclungecl, 
and fiirnislied with a cot, and, wlien ker time comes, a midwife is 
sent for, and tke woman is taken to the lying-in room. The child is 
laid on a cloth on the ground and a hole is dag close by. The 
mid%yife washes the mother, cats the cMld^s navel cord, bathes the 
child in warm water, binds it in swaddling clothes, and lays it 
beside its mother on the cot. The hole is worshipped, betel and 
leaf packets are laid near it, and the navel cord and after-birth 
are buxded outside of the house. The lying-in room is cowdunged 
and the mother’s clothes are washed by the midwife. The mother 
is given a mixture of butter and assafoetida, and is fed on equal 
quantities of rice and butter. The child’s head is marked with 
sweet oil and it is fed by sucking a piece of cloth soaked in cow’s 
milk. A lighted lamp is laid near the mother’s cot, and, according 
to the custom of the family, either five wheat flour lamps are 
lighted and kept burning in the mother’s room for five days or one 
on the first day, two on the second, and so on to five lamps on the 
fifth day. Some make no dough lamps, and content themselves 
with a single brass lamp. On the fifth morning the child is bathed 
and a handful of vekhand or orris root powder is rubbed on its head, 
a hood is drawn over its head, and it is laid beside its mother. A 
grindstone and roller are laid in a corner of the mother’s room, and 
thirty-two kinds of healing plants, herbs, and roots are laid on the 
.grindstone. A penknife is also laid on the stone and worshipped by 
the midwife, if she belongs to the mother’s caste. If the midwife 
does not belong to the mother’s caste the mother herself lays before 
the grindstone cooked rice, sugar cakes, and fiye betel packets. A 
lighted lamp is placed near the grindstone and fed the whole 
night with oil Of the five betel packets one is eaten by the mother 
and the four others are eaten by four young women, who keep 
watch the whole night over the mother and her child, playing with 
dice, odds and evens, and other games. Next morning some married 
woman or the midwife throws the dough lamps into a stream or 
river. The healing herbs are moved from the stone and given 
to the young mother. On the morning of the tenth the whole 
house is cowdunged, the mother and child are bathed, and all 
her clothes and the cot are washed. On the morning of the eleventh 
day the house is again cowdunged, fche mother and child are hathed, 
her cot and clothes are again washed, and the men of the family 
change their threads. ' From this day the mother is touched by the 
people of the house, but she is not j>ur 0 enough to enter the cook 
I’oom or offer cooked food to the house gods. On the twelfth day, 
five married women whose children are alive^ wash the child's 
cradle, rub it with turmeric and redpowder, and hang it from one 
of the house rafters. On the ground below the cradle is placed 
a leaf plate with a handful of wheat and on the plate a lighted 
dough lamp. In front of the lamp on a betel leaf are laid boiled 
gram, and the five married women matk the cradle with turmeric 
and redpowder* They fill one another's laps wiiih boiled gram, 
B 125-14 , ,, V 
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■betelimt: and leayes are served;, and tliej ,go, lioiiie. In the afternoon, 
when .the feast is readjj the ■ five mamed women come _ with other 
guests, who, have been asked in the morning, and they dine and go 
home.. In the evening women guests come with presents of caps, 
hoods^ betel, rice, and dry cocoa-kerneL When all have come, a 
low wooden stool is set near the cradle, and the mother takes the 
child in her arms and goes and sits on the stool. The guests sit 
round her and the Childs's maternal grandmother fills the laps of 
women guests wdio do not belong to her daughter’s family. The 
young mother’s lap is filled by her mother or by a kinswoman, and 
copper anklets are put round the child’s feet. The child’s maternal 
grandmother marks her daughter’s brow with redpowder and 
presents her with a bodice, fills her lap with rice and dry cocoa-keriieb 
and puts a hood on the child’s head. The other women guests 
follow her example, presenting the child and mother with clothes, 
and filling the child’s mother’s lap. Then the child’s father’s 
sisters stand on each side of the cradle, dress a piece of sandalwood 
in a hood and child’s other clothes, and pass it from one to another 
singing songs. The child is treated in the same way as the piece 
of sandalwood. It is then laid in the cradle and twm women one 
after the other cry out kur^-r-r in the child’s ears, and slap each 
other gently on the back. Then a song is sung by the women 
guests, sugar and betel are served, and the guests withdraw. On 
a lucky day, in the third month, if the child is a boy, his head is 
shaved. In the morning on or below the veranda of the house a 
low wooden stool is set and on the stool is spread a piece of bodice 
cloth or cholhhan sprinkled with grains of rice. The child’s maternal 
uncle takes the child on his knee, sits on the cloth, and, w^hile 
musicians play, the barber cuts the child’s hair with a pair of scissors, 
leaving a top and two ear tufts. The uncle leaves his seat with 
the child in his arms, and, seating the child on another stool, rubs 
it with fragrant oil and five married women bathe it in warm water 
and rub its brow with redpowder. It is then dressed in its best 
clothes, ornaments are put on, and it is seated on a stool. The 
guests present the child and its mother with clothes. The barber 
is given the piece of cloth on which the uncle sat while the child’s 
hair was being cut, ten copper coins, a betel packet, and uncooked 
food. The child is taken to the village temple with women guests 
and musicians, the god is presented with a copper coin and a betel 
packet, they bow to him and withdraw. A feast is held and the guests 
go home. When the boy is two or three years old comes the 
top-knot keeping. In the morning a low wooden stool is set on the 
veranda covered with a piece of bodicecloth, grains of rice are 
sprinkled over it, and the boy is"" seated on it and held from behind 
by his father. TJie barber shaves the child’s head and the two 
ear tufts but leaves a round top-knot. The child’s body is rubbed 
with fragrant oil and he is bathed. A new cloth is wound round his 
waist and he is carried into the house where he is dressed in rich 
clothes and taken to the village temple with women guests and 
music. A copper coin and a betel packet are laid before the god 
and they return to the child’s house. Married women are presented 
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witli timneric aiicPre and a feast is iield wlieii a couple 

of sweet clislies are :p.repared and' the guests withdraw.', .When the' 
bo j is between, seven and nine the boj^s father asks the village 
astrologer to fix a lucky time for performing the thread-girding. The 
astrologer names a day, and the father goes home, tells the house 
people what the astrologer said, goes to the market, and, for luck 
buys ls> {8 as,) worth of tiirmeiic root and 6d. (4 as,) worth 
of redpowder. On a lucky day three to five hand mills are set 
in the house. To the neck of each, in a piece of yellow cloth, 
are tied a turmeric root, a few gi^ains of rice, and a betelnut. .Five 
married women who have children alive are called and asked 
to grind a handful of turmeric, and they grind it singing songs. 
After the turmeric has been ground into powder it is poured 
into a metal pot, the grinders are presented with turmeric and 
redpowder, and return to their homes. The house people set to 
making preparations buying grain, butter, oil, molasses, 'and clothes. 
A booth is raised, and, in a yellow clotb, a betelnut, a turmeric 
root, and a few grains of rice are tied to one of the booth posts 
which is called mxihurtmedh or the lucky post. The moruiog before 
the day fixed men and women, with the family priest and music, go to 
the houses of relations, friends, and neighbours, and to the village 
god asking them to come next day to the thread-girding. After 
they return the marriage god or devak is installed as among Brahmans. 
In the evening an altar is raised by the housepeople measuring five 
and a half spans broad by the boy’s hand and nine spans long and 
whitewashed. On this day all married women of the caste and boys 
whose Qiimij or grass thread has not been taken off are asked to 
dine* Early on the thread-girding morning the boy’s parents 
bathe, and a barber is called. The priest asks the barber to 
bring the razor with which he is going to shave the boy’s head. 
The barber takes the razor out of his leather bag and lays it on 
the ground. The priest mutters verses over it, throws a few 
grains of red rice over it, and, taking it in his hands, cuts a strand 
of the sacred thread with it, as if to test its sharpness, and, with 
another blade of sacred grass, draws lines over it and gives it 
back to the barber. The boy is seated on a low wooden stool, and 
the barber shaves his head except the topknot. The boy is bathed, 
his brow is marked with red sandal powder, and he dines fx’om the 
same plate with his mother in company with married women and 
boys -who have not ceased to wear the oniinj or grass cord. When 
his meal is still unfinished, the boy is made to leave the dining plate, 
his hands and mouth are washed, and he is seated in front of the 
barber. The barber again shaves the boy’s head except the topknot, 
and a married woman rubs him with*fragrant oil, bathes him, marks 
his brow with red sandal, and seats him on a stof>l near his father. 
The priest repeats verses, sprinkles water on the boy’s head from 
the point of a blade of sacred grass, gives him a silk loincloth to wear, 
and blesses a sacred thread and puts it round the boy^s left shoulder 
so as to fall on his right side. The priest holds in his hand a fim'pal 
Ficus religiosa staff or dand^ three feet nine inches long, to which is 
tied another loincloth and stands facing the boy. The boy is made 
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to stand on tbe low wooden stool on wHok ke kad keen sittings and 
tke men and women stand round tlie boy witk grains of rice in tkeir 
kands. A clotk is keld between tke boy and tke staffs and tke priest 
repeats verses. Wken tke verses are over^ tke clotk is pulled to oiie 
side^ and tke boy is seated on bis fatker’s lap, wko eleven times over 
wkispers tke gdyatri or siin-kymn in tke boy’s rigkt ear. Tke boy 
takes kis seat on tke altar, lights tke sacrificial fire with tke help of 
the priest, and feeds it witk clarified butter, sesamum seeds, and 
parched rice. Next the boy comes off tke altar and stands close by 
on a low wooden stool, a cord of twisted sacred grass is tied round 
kis waist, and another along witk tke sacred thread, is put round 
kis shoulders. He takes tke staff or dand in kis hands, walks into 
the house, makes a bow before Ms house gods, comes out, and he is 
again seated on tke altar along with the priest. Married women 
bring sugar balls and lay them on tke altar, and every one present, 
men women and children, takes in kis hand a ladle to which a lucky 
thread or mcmgahiitra is tied, puts a sugar ball and a silver or 
copper coin into tke ladle, and wken tke boy calls Om bhavati bliihslidn 
dehi, Give alms, ok lady, in God’s name, rolls tke coin out of tke ladle 
into kis bag. The money is gathered, a few coppers are added, and 
tke whole is divided into two equal shares, one of which is given 
to tke priest and tke other is divided among tke Erd^kman guests. 
After this tke boy dines and tke priest is given uncooked food or 
shidha and 6d. (4 as.) in cask. The priest also gets a further fee of 
3a. (Rs. IJ) in cask. Tke guests then feast on sweetmeats, betel is 
served, and they withdraw. At five in tke evening tke priest goes 
to tke boy’s, seats him on a low wooden stool, teaches him tke 
prayer or sandhya^ and continues to come and teach him every day 
till he learns it. On tke second day nothing particular is done and 
on tke third day the sacrificial fire is put out. In tke morning of 
tke third day the boy is bathed and seated on tke altar close to tke 
priest. Tke priest repeats verses and tke boy feeds tke fire witk 
butter. Then water mixed witk milk is sprinkled on tke fire to put 
it out or as they say to make it calm or shdni. Tke Brahman is 
given uncooked food and a couple of annas. A disk of cakes is 
prepared and eaten in tke house. Tke guardian gods are bowed out 
and tke booth is palled down, and if tke boy’s family deity is a 
goddess a gondhal dance is performed. From tke Gondkli’s house 
a broad hollow pipe or chavandka is brought and worshipped along 
witk tke family gods and cooked food is offered to them. A few 
married women and tke Gondklis are feasted. Tke dancers bring 
witk them two bags or jholisy three baskets or Iwtamhalis stuck all 
over witk cowrie shells,, and a metal lamp or divti which they call 
tke goddess Amba Bhavani. I’kese are placed in a line on tke 
ground and the b^y^s. father bows before them, and, on five betel 
leaves, lays all kinds of food cooked in the house. Tke guests 
including the dancers dine, betel packets are offered them, and 
tke married women and tke dancers are each presented witk a copper 
coin. They retire leaving the goddess that is tke lighted lamp in 
the booth. About nine or ten at night tke dance is begun and tke 
Gondklis go on dancing and singing till six next morning. At the 
tke end of tke dance tke dancers are presented witk an old turban or 
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robe and a rupee in casli. Then comes the miinj loosening or sodm mj 
which takes place from the fifth daj to two^ three^ or six years after 
the thread-girding, hut always before the boy^s marrige* On the 
morning of the ram'ij loosening a barber is called, and the boy’s head is 
shaved, and he is bathed by married women. The cords of sacred grass 
which at the thread-girding were tied round his waist and shoulders 
are brought from the place where they have been kept, and are tied 
round his waist and shoulders as before. A sacrificial fire is kindled 
wdtli the help of the Brahman priest and fed with butter and parched 
rice. The boy leaves his seat and sits close by on another low 
wooden stool. He is dressed in a waistcloth, turban, coat, and 
sliouldercloth, lampblack is rubbed on his eyes, shoes are drawn 
over his feet, a wpdking stick and an umbrella are put in his hands, 
a bag of rice is laid on his right shoulder, and he is told to ask leave 
of all present to go to Benares to study the Yeds. He asks leave 
to go. If they agree he walks a few paces, when his maternal uncle 
stops him, begs him to give up the idea of an ascetic life, and to 
return, many his daughter, and lead the life of a householder. The 
boy comes back and makes over the bag to the priest with about 
Is. (8 as.) in cash. The priest is given uncooked food, and the day 
ends with a feast. 
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A'rya Kshatris marry their’ girls between five and eleven, or, on pain 
of loss of caste, at least before they come of age. Boys may be 
married at any time and are generally married between twelve and 
eighteen. The parents limit the choice to families of the same caste, 
and, among castefellows, to families of a different stock or gotra. 
In families who have a young daughter the women of the house 
consulting with the men fix on some boy as a good match for their 
daughter. The girFs father goes to the boy^s house, and, after 
dining, stands on the veranda, looking for a passer-by. He 
accosts one, and asks him to intercede on his behalf, as he has come 
from his own village in the hope of getting the son of the owner of 
the house to marry his daughter. The stranger agrees, leaving any 
work however urgent, as the helper of a marriage gains merit. He 
walks in and asks the householder to come out. The three seat 
themselves on a blanket or carpet, and the go-between explains to 
the host the object of the guest^s visit. He praises the guest and his 
family and declares that his daughter is healthy handsome and wise. 
The householder says he does not wish his son to be married, times 
are hard, and he must consult his people. After much persuasion 
and flattery, the householder agrees, but says he must first see the 
girl and decide whether she is suitable for his son. The guest 
asks the householder to call his son. When he comes, the guest 
asks the boy his name and his family name, puts him several questions, 
asks him to show his copy and study books, m^kes him read and 
write a little, shows him a picture or a drawing and asks him what 
fault it has, and if the boy can draw asks him to show some of his 
work. After having satisfied himself the guest asks the host to 
fix a day on which he will come to the girFs house .td see ■ her. A 
day is named and the girFs father and the The 

boy’s father talks the matter, over with Ids members 
of the house. He tells them he ‘t& get his boy 
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iimmecl during Ms lifetime. On tlie day named lie starts for tlie 
giiTs house and puts up there. The girl is dressed in rich, ciotlies, 
decked with ornaments^ and brought forward and shown to the boy^s 
father, and one or two relations or neighbours whom the giiTs 
father has asked to be present. The boy^s father, taking the girl hj 
.her, land, seats her on his lap, and,, that he may, see her more .plaiiil j, 
another person in front calls the girl and seats her on his lap. lie 
.asks her her name, and her parents^ and brothers’ names, .and, .after 
a few more questions, she is told to bow before the boy's father and 
the rest of the company, and then walks into the house. Betel is . 
served and the guests retire. If the boy's father approves of tlio 
girl a few Brahmans are called, and the boy's and girl's horoscopes 
are handed them and they compare them to see if they agree. If 
they agree the girl is called, and the boy's father presents her with 
a robe and bodice, she goes into the house and puts them on, and 
takes her seat as before. A packet of sugar is handed her w-hicli 
she takes, hows before them all, and walks into the house. The 
girl's father pi*esents the hoy's father with a new turban, betel is 
handed, and the guests prepare to leave. Before they go the boy's 
father asks the guests to wait for a short time, as he is anxious to 
settle some points before returning home. Then, either himself or 
some one on his behalf, asks the girl's father how much money he 
wishes settled on the hoy and what clothes and ornaments he expects 
to be given to the girl. The girl's father says he is willing to give 
£2 IO 5 . (Rs. 25) in cash as Jmnda or dowry and £5 (Rs. 50) worth 
of outfit or Tcafni. After much haggling the cash and the outfit 
together are fixed at £10 (Rs. 100). Lists are made of things to be 
presented to the boy by the girl's father and tothe girl by the boy's 
father, read, and handed to the fathers.^ Then the Brahmans are 
asked to fix some lucky day for the marriage. After the marriage day 
or mtthurt is fixed, sugar and betel packets are handed and presents 
made to Brahmans. The boy's father is feasted and returns to his 
home. On his return besets to work, buying grain, clothes, 
ornaments, and other articles required for the wedding. Red-sprinkled 
invitation cards are sent to distant kinspeople, and, if the boy's 
parents do not live in the same village with the girl's, the boy’s people 
ask the villagers to come with them and they start so as to reach the 
girl's village at least a couple of days before the maiTiage. At the 
girls village a house is hired for the boy's party, marriage booths are 
built at both houses, and an image of the god Ganpati is drawn under 
the front door of each house. When the boy’s party comes close to 
the girl's village, they send a message to the girl’s parents. In the 


1 The lists are to the^ollowing effect : Tddz or list of articles to be presented to the 
daughter of Rdmchandra Bd,biji inhabitant *of SlioHpur by Govind Bdpn inhabitant 
of Xolhiipiir, the boy’s father, five chirdis or girls’ robes, five choUs or bodices, three 
turbans, three sashes, three rich robes, three common robes, one silver chain, one pair 
of silver feet chains or vdlds ; one pair of silver toe rings or jodvis^ one gold helpdn and 
one gold hevda for the head, 'one putlydcMmdl or coin necklace, one pair of or 
earrings, nosering, and one pair of gold wristlets or jodtMs, Tddi or note of articles to 
be presented to the son of Govind B4pu inhabitant of Kolhapnr by Bamchandra 
B^b^ji inhabitant of Shol^pnr, the girl’s father, dowry or hunda Bs, 25 in cash, 
one silk robe, three waistcloths, eight turbans, eight sashes, three robes, three 
bodices, and metal vessels worth £1 (Ks, 10), 
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'evenio'g* a .party, start in .procession with a. gaily ' trapped, ..liorse , and, 
mnsiCi .and seating ' the.. boy on the .horse, bring him to his lodgings, 
followed by a. mi'niber' , of carts containing ■ guests, furnitoe, and 
clothes* This proeessi on is called or marriage. The honse 

is lighted,.'and The ...guests., are seated, and, when betel has', been 
served, they are taken over to their new lodging, showm the rooms, 
where to store their goods, and where to cook, sleep, and sit. A 
cook is sent to the boy^s lodgings with uncooked dishes, and, after 
they are cooked, the guests are feasted, one of the girF s party 
acting as host. The invitation to the village god and other guests, 
the installation of the marriage gods, and the simant imjan or 
boundary worship ai*e the same as among Komtis. An earthen altar 
is raised at the giiTs, seven by eleven of the girFs spans, the 
back rising about eighteen inches above the altar in three six; 
inch tiers each narrower than the tier below it. When finished 
the whole is ivhitewashed. Twenty-sis earthen pots, including 
five covers, are brought from a pottePs and laid near one 
another. Next morning four plantain posts or khdmbs are set one 
at each corner of the altar. Near each post are piled five earthen 
vessels one above the other, a fifth pile is raised to the right of the 
altar, and the topmost pot in each of the five piles is closed by an 
earthen lid or cover called yebiL Married women rub the girl with 
turmeric and bathe her, and the rest of the turmeric is taken to the 
boy’s in a plate with music and the present of a turban, sash, waist- 
cloth, and a cup of oil. The boy^s relations rub the boy with 
turmeric, bathe him, and the girFs relations present him with 
clothes. He wears the waistcloth, rolls the turban round his head, 
covers his body with the sash, and walks into the house. The 
plate and cup are left as a present to the boy, and the girFs relations 
are starting to return, when they are asked to wait and accompany 
the boy^s paiTy to the girFs. The boy^s relations take in a plate, a 
green robe and bodice, a betel packet, almonds, rice, dry dates, 
and turmeric roots and with music go to the girFs. They call the 
girl, give her the bodice and robe to wear, fill her lap with the 
almonds turmeric roots and other articles brought in the plate, and 
the hoy^s party retuim home. Near the altar the astrologer sets a 
bathing tub or gliangdl on rice grains, fills it with cold water, and 
floats a copper cup in it with a small hole in its bottom. Each time 
the cup sinks, the astrologer marks a line on the wall with wet red- 
powder. In front of the waterpot he sets a lighted lamp and sits 
all the while repeating verses. A procession from the boy^s house 
starts accompanied by kinsmen and kinswomen, the priest, and 
music, and taking a robe and bodice, silver anklets or vdlds 
and silver chains or sdnhhlis^ gold wristlets or pdtlisy a gold 
coin necklace or putty dnchimdl, and earrings oj hdliSy also rice, 
dry cocoa-kernel, turmeric roots, betel, redpowder, sugar, and 2s. 
(Re. 1) in copper. They are all seated and the girl is called 
and presented with the robe, bodice, and ornaments. Her father is 
presented with a turban, and after betel is served and Brdhmans are 
paid, the guests retire. After this comes the marriage ceremony. On 
the marriage morning, from the girFs house, th§ girFs sister, holding 
a metal plate with a lighted lamp in it> and giYing a servant a second 
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plate with a flower garland, nosegay^ cocoannt, and a cup of sweet 
milk, and, accompanied by married girls and boys and iniisicians, goes 
to the boy^s house. They are seated on a carpet and the boy is called. 
When he comes he is seated on the carpet and one of the giiTs 
relations puts the garland round his neck, sticks the nosegay in his 
turban, and asks him to drink the milk. Marriage ornaments or 
Tiiunddvals are put round his brow, he bows before the house gods, 
is seated on a horse, and, followed by his and the girFs sisters, 
with lighted lamps in their hands and kinspeople, friends, and 
music, goes in procession to the Tillage Maruti and from that to 
the girFs. When the boy comes near the gate of the girFs 
marriage hall, the girFs mother goes in front of him, weaves curds 
and cooked rice round his face, and throws them on one side. She 
then takes a whitewashed coppei' waterpot, touches the boy^s eyes 
with a little water from the pot, and pours the rest on the horse’s 
feet. The boy^s father presents her with a bodice, and the girFs 
father waving a cocoanut round the boy’s head dasbes it on the 
ground. The girFs brother takes him off the horse, leads him into 
the marriage hall, and seats him on the carpet with tbe other guests. 
The girFs priest draws near, asks him to take off his coat, waist- 
coat, turban, and shoes, and the girFs father preseuts him with a new 
silk waistcloth. Then the madhupark or honey-sipping is performed 
with the same details as among Brahmans. Eolls of betel leaves are 
placedinthe boy’s and girFshands,theyare made to stand in front of 
each other on low wooden stools, and a necklace of black glass beads 
is tied round the girFs neck. Between the two wooden stools is laid 
a sandal grindstone or sahdn which the boy and girl touch with their 
toes and a cloth is held between them. In the middle of the olotli 
is drawn a redpowder cross or nandi, and the boy and girl are told 
to fix their eyes on the red lines. Behind both the boy and girl 
stand their maternal uncles and red rice is handed to the guests. 
The priests repeat maiTiage verses, and, at the end, throw red rice 
on the heads of the couple and they are husband and wife. 
Betel is served, money is presented to Brahmans and other 
beggars, and the guests retire. The cloth and the sandal grindstone 
are removed and the boy and the girl are seated on the low wooden 
stools on which they were standing. Five Brahmans sit round the 
couple, repeat verses, and taking a cotton thread dip it in water and 
pass it seven and nine times round the couple. The thread is divided in 
two and laid in a plate along with two turmeric roots and worshipped 
by the boy and girl. Turmeric roots are tied to the two threads, the 
thread of seven turns being tied to the girFs wrist and the thread 
of nine turns to the boy’s wrist. This is called the tying of the 
wristlets orhanhans, and silver Tioe-rings or jodvis are also put round 
the girFs big toes^The boy and girl leave their places and are seated 
on the altar or low wooden stools near each other, the girl to the 
left of the boy. A married woman brings fire from the house, and, 
setting it on the altar in front of the boy, marks her brow with red- 
powder and retires. The boy feeds the sacrificial fire with butter, 
and the girl feeds it with; parched grain which her brother hands 
her. This ends the Jiom ceremony, and the boy and girl walk into 
tlie houae. The ear-squeezing ceremony is not peifformed but on 
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accoont of it the boy^s father presents the girFs brother with a 
turban. The boy and girl dine in company with other children^ and 
after the guests have all dined, the marriage day is over. On the 
morning of the second day the girFs kinspeople accompanied by 
music go to the boy^s and ask his party to a feast at their house. 
The boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and they play games 
at odds and evens and bite off rolls of betel leaves from each 
other^s mouths. They are then bathed and dine with children. 
About twelve the girFs kinsmen go to the boy^s house with music 
and fetch the men to dine at their house. After the men have dined 
the women are brought and after dining they too retire. On the third 
day the same ceremonies are performed as on the second day except 
that the women walk' on cloths which the washerwomen spread in 
front of them. The girFs mother washes the boy^s mother’s feet 
with warm water and presents her with a comh and five brass boxes 
and a washing pot or tast. About eight in the evening the girFs 
mother and a few kinsmen and kinswomen go to the boy’s with 
music and take their seat in the house on carpets and mats. The 
boy’s parents with relations and friends and the girFs relations all 
leave for the girFs house, on the way throwing redpowder or guldl 
on one another and rubbing it on one another’s faces. When they 
reach the house door, the boy’s mother refuses to enter unless 
she is given a rich paithani robe. The girl’s party at once 
promise her one but she refuses to move unless it is given into 
her hands on the spot. The girFs relations then give her 10^. 
(Rs. 5) in cash and she walks into the house, the rest of her company 
following her. The boy’s mother dresses in old clothes, her body 
is rubbed with fragrant oil and powders, and she is bathed in warm 
water. Such of her relations as wish are also bathed in the same 
way. Then the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and bathed. 
The boy puts on a silk waistcloth, kindles a sacrificial fire, and 
feeds it with butter. The girl’s father presents him with a suit 
of new clothes, which he puts on and sits on a low wooden stool in 
the marriage hall, and the girl sits on another in front of him. 
The girl’s parents sit beside their daughter. In front of the boy 
and girl a heap of wheat is made and over it is placed a big red 
earthen jar or Round the big jar are set four small earthen 

pots or madias. Then a piece of thread is fastened from each of 
the small pots to the great jar. When the four little pots are tied 
to the great jar a few grains of rice are dropped in each of the five 
pots and the big jar is closed with an earthen lid or yelni^ and the 
mouths of the four small pots are covered with betel leaves. Then 
over each of the four small pots a lighted dough lamp is set and a 
big lamp on the big jar, and twent/-one lamps on a round bamboo 
plate called sMptar or padli. The girl’s parents worship all the 
twenty-six lamps, and the girl leaves her seat* and sits beside 
the boy on a low wooden stool. The girl’s father marks the 
boy’s brow with sandal and the girl’s mother marks the girl’s 
brow with redpowder. The girl’s father throws a garland round 
the boy’sneck anda nosegay is stuckinhisturban. The boy's father 
presents the girl with a robe, bodice^ caah, hair ornaments, and a 
nosering. She goes into the house, dresses in the new robe and bodice, 
B 125-15 
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puts on tlie ornaments^ and tlirows tlie sasli or shela over Iier liead* 
Tlie girFs mother makes small grain-like balls or mdliya of wheat 
flonrjand fills the girFs lap with them, and tells her and the boy pointing 
to the big jar that the big jar is to warm their daily bath water^ 
the jar lid is to be their dinner plate, and the four small earthen pots 
are to be their daily cooking pots. The girFs father sets the bamboo 
basket with the lighted lamps first on the boy s and girFs heads, and 
then on the heads of the boy^s father, mother, and paternal uncles. 
The girFs mother takes the bamboo basket in her turn and sets it 
on the heads of the boy^s mother and her near kinswomen. The boy^s 
father presents the girFs father with a new tnrban and cash and 
the boy^s mother presents the girFs mother with a rich robe as a 
potjJldhii or stomacher and the girFs other relations with bodices. The 
girFs mother presents the boy’s mother with a rich robe and bodices, 
or robes to close relations. The boy goes into the house, takes 
one of the girFs house gods, and hides it in his clothes. He comes 
back to the booth and is presented with a waterpot and cup and a 
brass lamp. The boy and girl are seated on horseback, and, accom- 
panied by kinspeople and music, are taken to the boy^s house. 
At the boy’s the Lahshmipujan or Lakshmi worship is performed 
with the same rites as are described in the Komti account. That 


night the girl stays at the boy’s house. Next morning the boy and 
girl bathe and are taken to the girFs house where they dress in silk 
clothes, and take their seats on low wooden stools near each other. 
The priest repeats verses, and the threads or hanlcans are nntied 
from the wrists of the boy and girl, laid in a plate, and worshipped 
by the boy and girl, after which a pinch of rice is thrown over 
them and their guardian power leaves them. A hole is dug some- 
where near the house, milk is sprinkled over the hole, and the two 
strings with the turmeric roots are buried in it. The women guests 
throw a few rice grains over the five piles of earthen jars. Five 
are kept for the use of the girFs mother and the rest are handed 
among the women guests. The boy’s sister cowdungs the altar 
and throws two robes over it which become the girl’s mother’s “ 
property. The boy and girl are taken to the boy’s house and the 
girFs parents and relations are feasted. Meanwhile at the boy’s 
house the marriage gods are bowed out. Next day the marriage 
gods at the girl’s house are bowed out and the boy’s party are 
feasted.. If their family deity is the Tuljdpur Bhav4ni a gondJial 
dance is held that night. After a couple of days the boy’s party has 
a final feast and starts for its own village. A plateful of sweet- 
meats or hdnavlds are presented to the women of the boy’s party, 
who distribute them among all the women present. The girl is 
presented with a variety of sweetmeats and the girl goes to her new 
home. When they reach the boy’s home the Lakshmi worship is 
repeated. The is kept for a week or so, is presented with a new "" 
robe and bodice, and is sent back to her parents. "When a girl 
comes of age her mother sends a message or a letter to the girFs 
father-in-law to say that he has been blessed with a grandson. If 
they belong to the same village, on receipt of the message, the girl’s 
father-in-law tells his wife the news. The messenger is given a 
packet of betelnut and leaves and a handful of sugar and goes 
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back. The boj’s parents talk the matter over. If the boy is young 
or the day is not lucky^ word is sent to the girhs house that it does 
not suit them at present to bring the girl to their house. The 
girhs mother then makes a bamboo frame, folds a turban round it, 
and seats her girl in it on a low wooden stool. She is offered tur- 
meric and redpowder, and her lap is filled with rice, betel, and dry 
cocoa-keimel. The lap-filling is repeated for three days, and, on 
the morning of the fifth day, she bathes and becomes pure. Five 
maiTied women fill her lap with rice grains, turmeric roots, betel, 
dry dates, and almonds, and she is feasted on some sweet dish. 
After about a month when she is at her father-in-law^s she is again 
seated in a frame, as at her mothei'^s and her lap is filled. On the 
second day the girhs mother takes her a present of sugared milk 
and biscuits, and feasts her along with some children. On the 
third morning the same ceremony is observed as on the second, and 
on the fourth morning nothing is done beyond bathing the girl. On 
the fifth morning the boy and girl bathe as usual and are seated in 
the frame. The girhs parents come with presents of a robe, bodice, 
waistcloth, turban, flowers, rice, cocoanuts, and fruit. The girFs 
mother marks her brow with redpowder and presents the boy and girl 
with the clothes. They go into the house, put on the new clothes, 
come back, and again seat themselves in the frame. A flower 
garland is put round the boy’s neck, a nosegay is fastened in his 
turban, the girl’s lap is filled with fruit rice and betel, and the boy 
takes a cocoanut and puts it in the girl’s lap. The boy puts on a 
silk waistclotb, and sits on a low wooden stool the girl sitting on 
another stool close to him. The god Ganesh is worshipped, with 
the help of the Brahman priest, a sacred fire is lit and fed with 
batter and parched rice. The boy and girl are rubbed with fragrant 
oils and bathed in warm water. They then dress in fresh clothes and 
are presented with new clothes. Betel packets are handed round, and;, 
if the parents are well-to-do, a feast is given, the girl serving butter* 
on at least five of the dinner plates. After the feast is over the 
girl’s mother makes the girl a present of a set of betel dishes, 
bedding, lamps, water vessels, cups and saucers, and a carpet, and 
retires. In the evening the boy’s mother asks the girl to spread 
the bedding in one of the bedrooms, to fill tbe waterpot with cold 
water, to put a wick and oil in the lamp and to light it, and to make 
packets of betelnut and leaves. When she has made all these 
ready the boy is asked to walk into the room, and the girl follows 
with a lighted lamp in her hands, and the mother closes the 
door behind her. The little wife washes the boy's feet with the 
water she brought in the jar, rubs his body with fragrant powder, 
throws a flower garland round his neck, and fastens a bouquet in his 
turban, offers him milk, and betel, and waves the lamp round his 
face. In the seventh month of a girl’s first pr%nancy, a letter is 
sent to her parents, asking them to a feast at the boy^s in honour 
of the event. No one attends the dinner except the girl’s father, 
who brings a I’obe, bodice, turban, ^n4 grain. To avoid two 
dinners, the girl’s father hands the grain to the boy’s father, 
and a joint feast is given. The boy and girl are presented with the 
robe, bodice, and turban and the father takes back his daughter to. 
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his house. The boy^s father says/ Why take the girl she is both 
your and my child. Let her stay here and spare yourself the expense. 
If the giiTs father is anxious to take Hs child home with him the 
boy^s father allows him. After the girl has gone to her father’s she 
is now and then taken to some garden on the banks of a river and 
feasted. If no river is near she is seated on a swinging cot, songs 
are sung, and she is feasted on dainties. 

Shortly before death a dying Jingar is laid on a blanket and 
bis son sits with his father^s head on his right knee. Water 
ill which a Br^hman^s toe has been washed, a few drops of the Ganges 
water, and the five cow gifts are dropped into the dying mouth. 
When all is over relations gather round the dead and weep. 
A bamboo bier is made, and the body is brought out of the 
house and laid on the house steps. Its head is rubbed with 
butter and warm water is poured over the body. It is dressed 
in a flax or tag waistcloth and covered with a white sheet. It is 
then tied to the bier with a cord and carried to the burning ground 
with a copper coin and rice grains tied to one of the hems of tne 
sheet. The chief mourner goes in front carrying an earthen fire- 
pot and the other mourners follow. Somewhere near the burning 
ground the bier is lowered and the copper coin and the rice ai'e laid 
by the side of the road, the bearers lift the bier on their shoulders, 
and carry it to the burning ground. A pile of cowdung cakes is 
made and blessed by the Brdhman priest who throws a few sesamum 
seeds over it. The chief mourner bathes, has his head and 
moustache shaved, and again bathes. The body is laid on the pile, 
a handful of rice is cooked and a hall of wheat flour made, and, after 
offering the ball and cooked rice and throwing sesamnm seed on them, 
they are laid on the dead man^s chest. The mourner dipshis shoulder- 
cloth into water, squeezes a few drops into the dead man^s mouth, 
and the pile is lit. The Brahman priest throws a few sesamum seeds 
over the pyre, repeats verses, and after boring the jar in three 
places, the chief mourner walks round the pile thrice, and throws 
the jar backwards over his shoulder on the ground beating his 
mouth with his open hand. He takes a pebble from the spot where the 
jar fell and brings it home as the' stone of life or jivkhada, and lays 
it in some safe place. All the mourners bathe and each carrying a 
nimb branch they return to the deceased^s house. The spot where 
the deceased breathed his last is cowdunged, and each mourner, 
taking a leaf or two of the nimb tree, throws it on the spot and 
returns home. The neighbours bring cooked food for the mourners 
and ask them to dine. They tell them they do wrong to weep for 
the dead has gone to God ; all has been well with him. He was 
fortunate in having friends to drop the holy water in his mouth and 
to close his eyes.^ Weeping will never bring him hack It does 
him evil not good lor every tear swells to a river which the poor soul 
crosses with great suffering. The mourners, to please their friends, 
try not to think of their sorrow and eat a little and the 
neighbours leave. Before he eats the chief mourner makes a rice 
bail and lays it under a basket on the spot where the deceased 
breathed his last. Next morning with a Brahman priest, the chief 
mourner takes the stone of life to the burning ground, cooks rice, 
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makes a wheat flour cake, and, placing it oa a small eaiiheii pot, 
offers it to the stone and throws it into the' river or stream. The 
chief mouraer returns home, and, before dining, lays some cooked rice 
in front of the rice ball. On the morning of the third day the rice 
flour ball and the nimh leaves are removed and taken to the burning 
ground; the spot where the dead breathed his last is cowdiinged, 
and a lighted lamp is set on it, and kept burning night and day till 
the tenth day. At the burning ground the mourner gathers ail the 
ashes, throws them into the water along with the nimh leaves and rice 
ball he brought from his house, bathes, and returns home* On the 
fourth day he takes wheat flour and rice, goes to the burning ground, 
bathes and prepares four wheat balls one on account of the third day 
ceremony and three on account of the vedishrdddh or altar mind-rite 
which he lays each at one corner of an earthen taiangle. On the 
morning of the fourth day a wheat ball and cooked rice are offered to 
the stone of life, sesamum seed is dropped over it, and the offering 
is thrown into the river. This is repeated on the fifth and sixth, 
and daily up to the ninth. On the tenth day six balls and cakes 
are made, one on account of that day and five on account of the 
vedishrdddh or the altar mind-rite, offered to the lifestone, and thrown 
along with the stone into the river. By the time the mourner returns, 
the house is cowdunged and all the clothes are washed. On the 
eleventh day, the lamp, which was kept burning at the place where 
the dead breathed his last, is put out, and the men belonging to the 
deceased'’ s family go to the river to bathe, sip the five cow gifts, and 
change their sacred threads. On this day the chief mourner makes 
seventeen dough balls, one larger than the rest on account of that day, 
and sixteen on account of the shodashi shrdddh or sixteen-ball mind- 
rite, and offers them on a leaf plate to the deceased and his ancestors. 
Sesamum seed is dropped on them and cooked rice ball is laid before 
them, and the chief mourner takes the large ball, and, at some distance 
from the rest, lays it for the crows. After the crows have eaten or at 
least touched the big ball the remaining balls are thrown into the river. 
Then, besides a cow and calf, ten presents or dashddns are made to 
Brahmans. On the twelfth day three dough balls and a long piece 
of dough like a stone rolling-pin, eight fingers by three, are made, 
and laid on a leaf-plate. The chief mourner takes a few blades 
of sacred grass, twists them into a cord, and divides the dough 
rolliug-pin in three parts. He takes each of the three parts 
of the dough rolling-pin, adds it to [each of the three balls, and, 
by sprinkling water over them, offers the balls to the spirit of 
the dead, his father, and his grandfather. The balls are then 
thrown into the river, the chief mourner bathes, and other three 
balls are prepared, worshipped, an^ thrown into water. Brahmans 
are presented with a blanket, a walking stick, a fan, an umbrella, an 
earthen jar, uncooked food, and money. On tffe thirteenth day a 
shrdddh or mind-rite is performed and castefellows are feasted. 
Presents are made to Br^mans, a cow with her calf, a waterpot, 
a set of betel dishes, sacred books, a rosary of basil or other beads, 
and a lighted lamp with butter enough to last for a considerable 
time* On the fourteenth the moumeris head ‘is shaved, and 
Brahmans and near kinsfolk are feasted oil gram cakes. Bed 
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sandal is rubbed on the mourner^s brow and the Brahmans bless him 
and retire. About three more mind-rites or shrdcldhs are performed, 
one a month or six months after the deaths the second on the death 
day, and the third on some day before the death day. The Aiya 
Kshatris have a caste council and settle social disputes at meetings 
of castemen. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines which 
take the form of caste feasts. If the offender is poor, a service of 
betel takes the place of a dinner. Of late the authority of caste 
has grown weak. Their boys go to school but they remain there 
only till they can read write and cast accounts. They are a clever 
class, but have not yet recovered their losses during the famine 
time. , , 

Ka'sa'rs are retuimed as numbering 1573 and as found in every 
large village and town- They are divided into Maraihds and Jains, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry.' The Marathfis look like 
high caste Hindus and speak Marathi. They own dwellings one 
or two storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs and with 
a veranda outside for a shop. Their houses are well supplied with. 
metal vessels, bedding, cattle, and ponies. Except the Jain Kasars 
they eat fish and flesli and drink liquor. Both men and women . 
dress like Maratha Brahmans, the men in a waistcloth, coat, waist- 
coat, turban, and shoes ; and the women in the full Mard^tha robe 
and bodice. They are clean, neat, hardworking, and orderly, and 
make vessels of copper brass and tin. They also deal in glass 
bangles and make and sell wax bangles, in some of which they set 
small pieces of looking glass. They vforship all Hindu gods and 
goddesses and keep the usual fasts and feasts, and their priests are 
the ordinary village Brahmans. They wear the sacred thread only 
at the time of marriage, and marry their girls before they are nine 
and their boys between twelve and sixteen. They hold their women 
impure for eleven days after childbirth, worship the goddess Satvai 
on the sixth, and name the child on the twelfth. They have lost 
much of their former trade and income from the competition of 
European copper and brass sheets, but on the whole are a -well-to-do 
class. They have a caste council and send their boys to school, but 
only for a short time, till they are able to read, write, and cast 
accounts in Mardthi. 

Kliatris are returned as numbering 1174 and as found in all sub- 
divisions, They claim to be Ksbatris and are said to have come from 
Oheul in Kolaba about a hundred years ago. The men are short, spare, 
fair, and small-eyed ; and the women are fair and short but not good- 
looking. The men wear the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, but 
not the beard. Their home tongue appears to be Marathi but they 
speak a mixture of Kfoarese Gujarati and Hindustani. They 
live in dirty badlyJs;ept mud stone and brick houses with flat or 
tiled roofs. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. Their staple 
food is jvdri split pulse and vegetables, but on holidays they prepare 
dishes of rice, wheat bread, and a variety of sweet dishes. Both men 
and women dress like Maratha Brahmans and have costly clothes 
in store which they wear on holidays and other days. They are 
hardworking, even-tempered, forbearing, and patient, and are cotton 
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and silk weavers^ dyers and dealers in gold^ silyer, and silk lace. 
Most families have a loom or two in their hoase^ but a few are day 
labourers. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses, 
and their favourite household gods are Khan doba, Narsoba, and 
Eenuka. Their priests are ordinary Brahmans whom they treat with 
respect. They worship Satv^i on the fifth day after a child^s birth, 
gird the boy with a sacred thread before he is ten years old, and 
marry him at any time before he is twenty -five. They marry their 
girls before they come of age. They mourn ten days and on the 
twelfth feast the caste. They practise widow marriage and poly- 
gamy. Their social disputes are settled by a meeting of elderly 
caste-men in presence of their Brahman priests. They send their 
boys to school and are a well-to-do and rising class. 

Koslltis, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 10,658 and as 
found all over the district. They are divided into Hatgars, Khatavans, 
and Patnavals, and are said to have come fi’om Mungi Paithan four 
or five generations ago. Of the three dividons the Hatgars and 
Patnavals are Lingayats and do not eat from the Khatavans. Hone 
of the three divisions intermarry. They look and dress like 
Mardthas and high caste Hindus. They speak Marathi, and live in 
houses of mud and stone with flat or tiled roois, and keep cattle. 
The Khatavans eat fish and flesh and drink liquor ; the Hatgars and 
Patnavals are vegetarians, and avoid spirits. Their daily food i^jvari^ 
vegetables, and pulse, and on holidays they prepare pulse cakes, and 
rice, costing Is. to 4iS. (Rs. J-2) for a family of five. A caste feast 
costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) for a hundred plates. The men and 
women dress either like Marathds or high caste Hindus and have 
clothes in store for great occasions. They are hardworking, for- 
bearing, hospitable, and temperate. Koshtis, Sd,lis, and Sangars, 
though of different castes all follow the craft of weaving cotton 
and silk. They weave sheets, quilts, waistcloths, robes, and 
turbans. Some are shopkeepers and others are labourers. Their 
women help in cleaning yarn and spinning. They begin work 
from the early morning and their busy season is after the rains, A 
family makes about Is. (8 as.) a day, including about l|d;. to l^d. 
(1-1 a.) for a woman and an equal sum for a boy. Tbe competition of 
European and Bombay goods depresses the Koshtis. The Khdfcavans’ 
house gods are Khandoba, MahMev, Vithoba, and the goddesses 
Ambab^i, Jakhai, Kombai, N^lsaheb, and Shivrdi, and their priests 
are Brahmans. The priests of the Hatgars and Patnavals are 
Jangams. The Khatavan customs are the same as those of Marathas. 
They burn the married and bury the unmarried dead. The Koshtis 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They send their boys to school and are fairly off. 

Kumblia^rs, or Potters, are returned as numbering 3852 and as 
found in all towns and market villages. It is not known when they 
came into the district, but they are believed to have come with the 
Marathas as their potters. Most are Marathas but a few are 
Lingayats and Pardeshis. Except Pardeshis who speak Hindustani, 
both Lingayats and Mar^th^s speak ordinary Marathi. Their houses 
are generally of mud and stones with flat or grass roofs. They cook 
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sleep and sit in one-fourth of the house and give op the rest to their 
cattle, tools, and pots, ■ Except a few metal pots their vessels are of 
clay. They have no servants, and the animals they keep are cows 
buffaloes and ponies. Their daily food is jvctri bread, split pulse, 
and vegetables, and, except the Lingayats, all eat fish and flesh 
and drink liquor. The men wear a pair of drawers reaching to the 
knee, a smock, a waistcloth, turban, and blanket ; and the women a 
robe and bodice. They are hardworking, patient, forbearing, and 
hospitable. Though their appliances are simple, they ^ turn out good 
serviceable wares making small and large vessels and jax*s for storing 
water and gi'ain, and cooking and dining pots and pans, children^s 
toys, smoking pipes or and tiles and bricks. They burn 

sweepings in their kilns and sell their wares either in their houses or 
at the nearest market. All people buy them and their prices vary 
from id. to Is. (tt- 8 as.) a piece. Bricks are sold at 8s. to 12s. 
(Bs.4-6) and tiles at 6s. to 8s. (Rs. 3 -4) the thousand. The men 
are early at work and keep working till noon. After a meal 
and a quarter of an honr^s rest they begin again and go on till 
evening, when they sup, and go to bed about ten. Their wives never 
help them in their work, but they make hearths ovchids. Boys of 
ten and over help a little in the work, which is on the humblest 
possible scale with no stock in hand. They mix ashes and 
horsedung with earth and knead it well before using it. They 
prepare a kiln or hhatti once a week, which costs them Is. to 
Is. (8-12 0 . 5 .) to make ready. Their tools ai’e a wheel, a bat- 
shaped piece of wood called pMa, and a round stone called gunda. 
They are a poor class, living from hand to mouth, and bartering their 
wares for grain. After the birth of a child the mother is held 
impure by Ling4yats for three and by other Kumbh^rs for seven 
days, and except the midwife no one touches her. On the fifth the 
whole house is cowdiinged and the goddess Satv4i is worshipped. 
A feast is held and the men and women guests are served with 
Indian millet bread. If the new-born child is a boy, either on the 
twelfth or thirteenth, married kinswomen and friends come bringing 
handfuls of wheat ov jvdri and hoods and other child^s clothes and 
present them to the child. The child is cradled and named. When a 
year or thirteen months old the child^s hair is clipped by a barber 
who is given some^'yctn. Kumbh4rs do not gird their boys with the 
sacred thread. At the marriage time they rub the boy^s and girFs 
bodies with turmeric at their houses. Their marriage guardian or 
devak is the thdpatne or bat-shaped piece of wood with which they 
beat their pots to harden them before baking. To their marriages 
Ling4yat Kumhhars call both a Jangam and a Brahman priest. 
Other Kumbh4rs call only a BriLhman priest. During the night the 
boy and girl are seated on a bullock and paraded through the village. 
Feasts and retard feasts are given and the marriage ceremony is 
over. After a girl comes of agef"' she is held impure for four days 
and joins her husband on the sixteenth. They bury their dead and 
carry the body in a cloth slung from tho shoulders of two men. 
Ling^yat Kumhhdrs mourn for three and other Kumhhars for seven 
days. They have a headman or mlietar who settles all social disputes 
in the presence of the castemen. They do not send their boys to 
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school and those of their boys who do not learn their father’s calling Chapter III. 
turn day-labourers. They are a poor class. 

La'klieris, or Lac Workers^ are returned as numbering fifty and 
as found in the town of Sholapur. They are Marw^r Vanis who 
are said to have come into the district between seventy-five and eig*hty 
years ago to tiude in lac bracelets. They say they are Kshatris^ 
and their surnames are Bagdis of Jaypur, Chavaris of Ajmir, 

Povars of Ujain, and Sisodes of TJdepur. Their stocks or gotms are 
Gautami, Kashyap, and Vasishth ; and persons bearing the same 
surname do not intermarry. They are the same ss M^rwar Vanis, 
look like them, wear their hair like them, with a top and two ear 
knots, the moustache and whiskers, and some the beard. Their home 
tongue is Mdrwari, but out-of-doors they speak good Mard^thi. They 
live in thatched huts and have metal vessels, and some keep goats. 

Their staple food is hdjri and wheat. They are notorious for 
the amount of butter they drink at feasts mixed with sugar. They 
have no objection to eat fish and flesh or to drink liquor. Both men 
and women dress like M^rwar Vd.nis, and the women wear lac 
bangles or chudds and occasionally a couple of glass bangles. They 
make eight kinds of bracelets kangniSy todds, gots, clmddsy 
gangdjamnisy gajrds, rdymanisy and chhavds which cost fc?. to 
(i - i a,) a pair. Their boys become apprentices at fourteen or 
fifteen, and are skilled workers after a couple of years. They are 
seldom employed by others. When employed they are paid, besides 
food, 6d. to I 5 . (4-8 as.) a day. Their work is not constant. They 
buy lac from Komtis at 7s. to 10s. (Rs. 3^-5) tlje sher of eighty rupees 
and dyes or chojgda at £1 4§. (Rs. 12) the man ; chandras at £2 8s. 

(Rs. 24) white or sapheta at IO 5 . (Rs. 5), and vermilion or Mngul in 
packets of two and a half tola's for 2id. (If a.). If they set pieces 
of glass in the lac bracelets they have to buy the glass at £1 4^. 

(Rs. 12) the forty pounds or man. When they have work to do their 
wages represent a profit of £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12) a month. Their work 
is not constant, and they work to order. The craft is hereditary and 
their women and children help. They say a good workman can make 
three thousand bracelets or chudds in four or five days. They are 
either Shaivs or Vaishnavs, and their priests are the ordinary 
Maratha Brahmans. They occasionally go to Marwdr to fetch 
their children. The mother is impure for seven, nine, or eleven 
days after childbirth when the child is named. They worship the 
goddess Satvdi on the fifth day, perform no thread ceremony, and 
marry their girls either before or after they come of age. They 
allow widow marriage, burn the dead, and mourn ten days. They 
have caste councils, and send their jDoys to school. The demand 
for their bracelets is declining as glass is more fashionable than lac. 

They used to sell their bracelets at £1 lOs. to (Rs.15-20) the 
thousand, but now they do not get more than 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-6). 

They borrow money at two per cent a month. They are a falling 
class. 

Loha'rs, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering 2938 and as * LoMrs. 
found in ail large villages and towns. They are divided into Akuj, 

Kalsabad, K4mle, Pokalghat, Parv^le, Siude^ and Ting^re, who 
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neither eat together nor intermarry. They are dark and strong. 
The men wear the topknot and moustache, but not the beard. They 
speak Marathi, liVe in mud and stone houses^ with metaland earthen 
vessels, tools, cattle, and goats, and servants. They eat fish and 
flesh, and drink liquor. Both men and women dress like caltivating 
Mardthas, and make and repair the iron work of ploughs and carts. 
They also make pickaxes, spoons, ii'on vessels, and nails. Their 
house deities are Bhavani, Khandoba, J’otiba, and Mahddev, and 
their priests are Maratha Bi4hmans. They keep the chief Hindu 
fasts and feasts. They worship the goddess Satvai at their houses 
on the fifth day after childbirth, and again on the twelfth day at 
her village temple. They name their girls on the twelfth, and their 
boys on the thirteenth. When the child is a year old, its hair is 
clipped on its mother’s or father’s sister’s knee, and the hair is buried. 
When the child is fi.ve years old, a knot is allowed to grow on the 
crown of its head. They marry their girls before they are eleven, 
and their boys between fifteen and twenty. Their devahs or marriage 
guardians are sdndas ot b pair of tongs, the hatoda or hammer, and 
the fdnch pcUvis or five tree leaves which they tie to a post 
of the marriage hall and worship. At the time of marriage thread 
bracelets or hanhans and turmeric roots are tied to the wrists both of 
the boy and the girl, and, after the marriage ceremony, are untied by 
washerwomen at the boy’s and girl’s houses. They also tie marriage 
brow-horns or hashings to the boy’s and girl’s brows, and, in addition, 
gird the boy with the sacred thread. On the fourth day after 
marriage the girl's lap is filled with rice and sesamum seed or til balls. 
After the marriage the^marriage otmaments and sacred thread are 
removed and are never again used. They either bury or burn the 
dead and mourn ten days. They settle social disputes at meetings 
of the castemen. They do not send their boys to school, are a 
steady and well employed people, but suffer from the competition of 
European hardware. 

IiOHa'^ris, or Cement-makers, are returned as numbering 4625 
and as found all over the district. Their surnames are Buie, Ddge, 
Gddse, Gaganm^l, Gavno, Ged, Gudal, Jhddge, Kaldrkar, Karche, 
ELorde, Khd-ndekar, Khildri, Kolal, Lagad, Munje, Notraliparkar, 
Pharkar, Shelki, Thire, and V^g, who eat together and intermarry. 
They are strong and robust. The men wear the top-knot and 
moustache, and they keep donkeys and ponies. Their staple food is 
jvdriy wheat, pulse, and vegetables, and, when they can afford it, 
fiish, flesh, and liquor. The men wear the loincloth, short trousers, 
the waistcloth, and a coat reaching to the knee. Their turbans 
are folded after the fashion of those worn by cultivating Mardthds, 
and their women wear the robe and bodice, but do not pass the end 
of the robe back, between the feet. They make and sell cement and 
charcoal and also work as labourers. Their women help by hawking 
cement and charcoal. Their chief god is Malid,dev, and they have 
house images of Ambabhavani, Bahiroba, and Khandoba. They keep 
the usual Hindu fasts and feasts and their priests are the ordinary 
Deshasth Brahmans. A woman is impure for twelve days after 
a birth. On the fifth day the goddess Satvai is worshipped ; and 
on the twelfth the child is cradled and named. When the child is 
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about a year old, a Dhaugar cuts its hair aud is presented witb five 
copper coins^ five pieces of dry cocoa-keriiel, and a betel packet. 
They have betrothals, and, if the boy^s parents are poor, they present 
the girl with 2^. (Re. 1) and the ceremony is over. They marry 
their girls before they come of age, and the day before the marriage 
offer a sheep to the family god. At the time of the marriage the 
girl is made to stand on a grindstone ov pata^ and the boy on a coil 
of rope. A cloth is held between them, paper browhorns or hashings 
are tied to their brows, at the end of the marriage verses the Brah- 
man priest and other guests throw rice over their heads and the boy 
and girl are husband and wife. They are seated on the altar or 
hahuU) the hems of their garments are knotted together, and 
presents of clothes are exchanged. Feasts and return feasts are 
given, the girl bows to the village Maruti, and walks with the boy 
to his house. They burn their dead, mourn ten days, offer rice 
balls on the eleventh, and end the mourning with a feast. They 
have a caste council, and a feast or a low bow admits the guilty 
back into caste. Their income has of late been much lessened by 
Lohars and Ghisddis buying English coal, and because many house- 
owners have taken to make their own cement. They do not ^end 
their boys to school and are a poor people. 

Niralis, or Indigo Dyers, ai’e returned as numbering 823 and 
as found in towns and large villages. They are divided into Niralis 
proper, and Kadus or bastards who eat together but do not 
intermarry. Their surnames are Chitrak^r, Kadge, Kalaskar, 
Kandarkar, Mehetar, Mis^l, and Nakil. The traditional founder of 
their caste was one Prakash who was the son of a Kukut mother 
and an Abhir father. Their home tongue is Marathi. They live in 
houses of mud and stone with flat or tiled roofs and keep cattle, 
Their staple food is jvdri, split pulse, and vegetables, and their 
holiday dishes are rice and wheat and gram cakes. They do- not eat 
fish or flesh, neither do they drink liquor. The men dress in a 
waistcloth, coat, and turban folded after the Brahman fashion or a 
scarf and shouldercloth. The robes, bodices, and jewelry of their 
women are like those worn by Deshasth Brdhmans. They prepare 
indigo and dye yarn ; some weave and others serve as day labourers. 
Their women and children help in untying the bundles of yarn and 
keeping them well reeled. Their priests are ordinary Maratha 
Brahmans, and their chief deities are Amb^bai, Khandoba, and 
Vyankoba. They worship the usual Hindu gods and goddesses, have 
images in their houses, and keep the regular fasts. and feasts. On 
the fifth day after a birth, they worship the goddess Satv^i, and on 
the twelfth day name the child. At the time of betrothal, the boy^s 
parents present the girl with a robe and bodice and with silver and 
gold ornaments, A day before the marriage the* boy and girl are 
rubbed with turmeric at their houses, booths are raised, and caste- 
fellows feasted. During the marriage the boy and girl are made to 
stand on low wooden stools in front of each other, a cloth is held 
between them, and when the priests have repeated the marriage 
verses and the guests have thrown red rice pvier their heads they 
become husband and wife. The hems of their garments are tied and 
they are taken to the village M^ruti^s templ^. . A feast and a return. 
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feast:, are giveB, and with' friends and kinsfolk the boy walks with 
the girl to his own house. Nh4lis either bury or burn the dead. 
The body is carried either slung in a cloth or on a bier. They 
moiirn ten daysj offer balls to the spirit of the dead^ and feast caste- 
fellows on the thirteenth on rice and wheat bread. They allow 
and practise widow marriage and polygamy. They send their boys 
to schoob but only for a short time, and are not w^ell -to-do. 

Ota^ris, or Casters, ar© returned as numbering 156 and as found 
in towns. They look, speak, and dress like Mar^tha husband- 
men; their houses are of mud, stone, and bricks, udth tiled or flat 
roofs, and they have metal and earthen vessels in their houses. 
They keep a servant to help them in their work, and own cattle and 
ponies. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They are 
hardworking, hospitable, and orderly. They make molten images 
of Hindu gods, copper and brass ornaments, and vessels. Except 
that their goddess Satvdi is offered cakes or muthis of hdjri flour 
on the fifth day after childbirth, and that their devah or marriage 
guardian is a pdrdi or pair of scales and pdncJi pdlvis or the leaves 
of five trees, their customs are the same as those of cultivating 
Marathas. They burn their dead, allow widow marriage, and practise 
polygamy. They have a caste council, send their boys to school, 
and are a steady people. 

Pa'ncha'ls are returned as numbering 216 and as found only 
in M4dha. They give three explanations of the name Panchal, first 
that they are composed of five classes, Goldsmiths, Coppersmiths, 
Blacksmiths, Carpenters, and Masons; second, that the word comes 
from panch five and al to melt because they melt gold, silver, 
copper, brass, and zinc ; and third, that they have only five stocks 
or gotrasy Abhuvan, Pratan, Sd-nag, Santon, and Suparn. They 
say they are sprung from Visiivakarma the framer of the universe 
and that they came to the district a hundred years ago. They are 
divided into Kas^rsor coppersmiths, Lohfe orironsmiths,Pafcharvats 
or masons. Sonars or goldsmiths, and Sutdrs or carpenters who 
neither eat together nor intermarry. Their surnames are Dharmd- 
dhikdri, Kshirsdgar, Mahdmuni, Pandit, and Vedpdthak; and 
persons bearing the same surname eat together but do not 
intermarry. The names in common use among men are Govind, 
Narhari, Raghundth, Vdman, and Vishnu ; and among women 
Chandrabhdga, Ganga, Mathura, Sarasvati, and Sdvitri. They 
are strong and fair^ and, especially the Sondrs, look like Brahmans. 
They speak au incorrect drawling Marathi both at home and abroad. 
Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and they 
are fond of chillies and hot spices. They neither eat fish or flesh 
nor drink liquor. They never eat without bathing, and worship- 
ping and offering cooked food to their house gods. The smoking 
of hemp or gdnja is on the increase among them. They dress like 
Brdhmans, the men in a waistcloth, coat, shouldercloth, headscarf 
or turban, and shoes ; and the women in a robe and bodice. The 
women rub their brows with redpowder and wear false hair but 
do not deck their heads with flowers. They are generally hard- 
working and thrifty^ but hot-tempered, quarrelsome, and dishonest. 
They are goldsmiths, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, masons^^ 
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husbandmen^ and clerks and •writers* Tbeir calling is steady and 
well paid^ but owing to heavy marriage expenses they are generally 
in debt. They have credit and obtain loans of £10 to £50 (Es. 100- 
500) varying at twelve to eighteen per cent a year. They consider 
themselves equal if not superior to the local Brdhmans and do not 
eat or drink either with them or from them. The local Brahmans 
term them Shudras^ and hold them lower than Kunbis. Panch^ls 
worship all the Br^hmanic gods and goddesses. Their family 
deities are Bhavdni of Tulj^pur, K^lmMevi of the Karn^tak, 
Khandoba of Jejuri^ and Vyankoba of Giri. Their family priests^ 
who are members of their own community, are held in high 
respect. They keep the usual Brdhmanio fasts and feasts and go 
on pilgrimage to Benares, Jejuri, Pandharpur, and Tuljapur. They 
believe in sorcery and witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, lucky and 
unlucky days, and oracles. For her first confinement, a girl is 
taken to her parents^ house, and, as soon as labour sets in, a 
midwife, generally of the Kunbi caste, is sent for, and digs a hole 
in the floor of the lying-in room. As soon as the child is born the 
midwife sprinkles the child with cold water to awake it, and cuts 
its navel cord with a knife. She puts the cord with the after-birth 
in an earthen pot, buries them in the hole, and to prevent the water 
from running into the street, as to walk over water that has come 
from a lying-in room is supposed to make women barren, the hole 
is partly covered with earth. For ten days the mother and child 
are bathed in warm water over this hole. After the mother and 
child are bathed they are laid on the cot. For the first three days 
the mother is fed on rice and butter and the child on castor oil and 
honey. On the fourth day the mother for the first time suckles 
her child, and in the evening of the fifth day, a grindstone is set in 
the mother^s room with a lighted lamp beside it. Then the rolling- 
pin is set upright leaning against the wall, and on the grindstone 
are ari'anged the knife with which the navel-cord was cut, dough 
lamps, 'tMrty-two kinds of healing herbs, an image of Satvdi, a 
sheet of blank paper, a pen and an ink pot, and over the whole a 
woman of the house sprinkles turmeric and red and scented powders, 
burns camphor and incense, and offers them rice flour balls and 
betel. The mother, sitting in front of these articles, bows before 
them, and prays them to be kindly to her child. Near kinspeople and 
friends are asked to dine, when the chief dish is wheat flour cakes 
or' mutlds boiled in split pulse. The guests retire with a present of 
betel, and, during her confinement, to strengthen her gums, after her 
meals, the mother is given betelnut soaked in marking-nut oil and 
pieces of dry cocoa-kernel. During the night the women stay awake, 
singing, talking, and playing. Next morning the worship of the 
goddess Satvai is repeated with the same details, and, except the 
image of Satvai, the whole is thrown into water. They hold the 
mother unclean for ten days, and on the morning of the tenth 
cowdung the whole house and wash the cot, the bedding, and the 
mother's clothes. On the eleventh the child and the mother 
are bathed, cow’s urine is sprinkled over the house and sipped 
by all the inmates, and the men change their sacred threads. 
On the morning of the twelfth the mother worships five pebbles 
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outside of tlie touse, and names tlie cMld if a girl on that day and 
if a boy on the following day. When it is between three months 
and two years old the child is laid on its maternal uncle's lap, its 
hair is clipped for the first time, and it is taken to the Tillage temple 
to bow to Maruti. They gird their boys with the sacred thread 
when they are between seven and nine. From a week to a month 
before the day fixed for the thread-girding near friends and rela- 
tions are told, and during the interval by turns feast the boy's 
parents. Drummers and pipers are sent for, the terms on^ which 
they will play at the thread-girding are settled, a booth is built, and 
cards are sent to distant kinspeople and frieiids. To ask the people 
of the caste, the boy^s parents and their kinspeople and friends start 
with music. Before they start they lay a cocoanut in front of the 
house gods and ask them to attend the ceremony ; they then ask the 
village god, and then their relations and friends. A feast called 
the Brahmans' feast or Bmhmmihhojan is held when kinsfolk and 
castefellows are asked to dine. In the booth an earthen altar is 
raised seven lengths of the boy's right foot and about eight inches 
high. In front is a step and behind rises the wall above the altar. 
On the right side of the altar are arranged two and on the left three 
piles of earthen pots each pile of five pots, the upper ones being 
smaller than those below. Each contains a few grains of coloured rice 
and a piece of turmeric, A carpet is spread in the booth and round 
it is traced a line of wheat within which the boy sits, to his right 
his mother and to her right his father. Five married women come 
out of the house, each rubs the brow of the father, mother, and 
son with redpowder, and waves a betelnut and a lighted lamp round 
their heads. They then anoint the three with fragrant oil, and 
seating them on low wooden stools in the same order in which 
they sat in the wheat square, place five earthen jars round them 
and pass a cotton thread round the jars. While musicians play, 
the three bathe in warm water, dress in silk, and take their seats 
on three wooden stools as before. The family priest lays a betelnut 
before them in honour of Ganpati, the three lay before the Ganpati 
betelnut, sandal, red and scented powder, flowers, and grains of 
rice, wave a lighted lamp, camphor, and frankincense before him, 
and offer him sugar. In this manner they worship Mother Earth or 
hhumi and the water-pot or Jcalash. The father takes a winnowing 
fan, spreads a bodicecloth over it, and arranges twenty-seven 
betelnnts on it. He makes six rolls of mango leaves in which he 
puts the jdmhhul and shami leaves and ties the roll with thread. He 
lays them in the winnowing fan alongside of the betelnuts, takes 
a whitewashed and red-lined earthen jar, fills it with wheat, lays a 
cocoanut over its mouth, winds lootton thread over the whole of it, 
offers it sandalpaste vermilion rice and flowers, and lays it in the 
winnowing fan. He calls it the Vighnanash or evil-killer. All 
this time the mother and child sit quiet doing nothing. The mother 
takes the earthen jar into both her hands and the father takes the 
winnowing fan, and they walk into the house. The father throws a 
few grains of rice over the house gods and a few more in front of 
them. On the grains in front of the gods, he lays the winnowing 
fan and the mother sets the jar in the fan as before. They make 
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a low bow and go into the booth. Then the father hangs bnnches 
of mango leaves round the booths and performs the NdndisJirdddh 
that is festive ancestral worship or peace offei’ing bj repeating the 
names of his three immediate ancestors. The family barber is called 
and the priest takes a razor from him, sprinkles water over it^ and 
keeps it near him. The priests rubs curds over the boy's head and 
sticks small balls of butter behind the boy^s two ears, at the back and 
on the crown of his head, and over his brow. He holds a blade of the 
sacred grass over the boy^s head and cuts it in two with a razor. 
He gives. the razor back to the barber and tells him to shave the 
boy^s head leaving the hair on the spots marked with butter. The 
boy is anointed with fragrant oil and bathed. He dines from the 
same plate with his mother in company with five married women and 
five bachelors who have been girded with the sacred thread. When 
dinner is over the boy is taken back to the barber, who shaves four 
of the five locks, and leaves the fifth on the crown of the head. The 
boy is again bathed, and dry sandal paste is rubbed all over his 
brow, and grains of rice are stuck on the brow-sandal. He stands 
on a low wooden stool in front of the altar, and his maternal uncle 
stands behind him supporting him. His father sits on a low 
wooden stool on the altar, and near relations hold a cloth between 
the boy and his father. The maternal uncle puts a little sugar into 
the boy^s mouth, and the priest, along with some of the guests, 
repeat the lucky verses or mangaldstaks. After the verses are over 
grains of red rice are thrown over the hoy^s head by the guests and 
the cloth is pulled on one side. The priest ties a piece of cotton 
thread and a piece of silk round his loins. He hangs a bit of gold 
and deer^s skin to a string of sixteen strands and puts it across the 
boy^s shoulders. The boy is seated on a low wooden stool and thepriest 
sits on another stool near him and covering himself and the boy with 
a shawl whispers into his ears the sacred sun-hymn or gdyatri 
and makes him repeat it after him until he has learnt it by heart. 
The boy next sits on the altar on a low wooden stool, kindles the 
sacrificial fire, and feeds it with eighteen pieces of pimpal and 
butter. The boy is given a pimpal staff in his hands, his father 
covers him with a shawl, seats him on his hip, and takes him to the 
village M^ruti before whom the boy lays a copper coin and makes 
a low bow. On his return the boy is seated in front of the 
fire and feeds it with sixteen handfuls of cooked rice and butter. 
The boy stands with a bag and begs for alms. His kinspeople and 
friends present him with sugar cakes and dry cocoa-kernel or 
cocoanuts. Then they. dine. In the afternoon women go with a 
variety of dishes to the village temple accompanied by musicians, 
leave a little of each dish before ihe god, and go home. In the 
evening the sacrificial fire is kindled and fed into a blaze with a 
couple of cups full of clarified butter. The priest teaches the boy the 
evening prayer, and after the prayers are over, the mother presents 
the boy with a rich conical cap with two ear flaps, a coat, and a 
waistcloth. After this the mother and the other women take a 
ladle, wind a black glass bead necklace round its handle, fill it 
with a gram ball, and empty the ball into the boy^s bag. if ext 
morning the boy bathes and the priest teaches Mm his prayers. 
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Tli0' 'Sacrificial fire is rekindled 'and fed witli butter, dry dates, and a 
twisted cord of ■ tbe sacred darhh grass, Tke priest makes four 
clay cakes and arranges tliem in a pile one on tbe other, and, on the 
top of them, plants a branch of the palm tree Butea frondosa. The 
boy and his parents sit in front of the branch, and offer it a 
betelnnt and leaves and a copper coin. Then the boy followed by 
his father, and the father by the boy^s mother go round the branch. 
At the end of the first round the boy sprinkles turmeric water over 
the branch, at the end of the second round the father throws a few 
grains of red rice over it, and at the end of the third the mother 
throws gram pulse over it. Then the three go to the god Yighnanash 
or evil-killer and throw a few grains of red rice over him. The 
mother takes the earthen jar in both her hands, and the father the 
winnowing fan, go into the booth, and set them on the ground 
as before. The jar and the winnowing fan are worshipped with 
flowers a^d sandal, and they, that is the guardian spirits in them, 
are asked to depart. The priest carries the fan and its contents 
to Ms own house, and the day^s proceedings end with a feast. 
Within sixteen days after the thread-girding, though it is sometimes 
put off till the boy is ten or twelve years old, comes the samdvartan 
or pupiFs return. Till that time the boy continues to wear the 
piece of deeris skin and the grass waistcord. If before the return 
ceremony comes off, the grass cord gets snapped, it is taken off and 
carefully kept until the return ceremony is performed. On the 
morning of a lucky day the boy’s head is shaved except the 
topknot, his body is anointed, and he is bathed. The boy^s parents 
bathe and dress in silk, and, along with the boy and with the help 
of the priest, perform the preliminary ceremonies of Piinyakavdchan 
or holiday calling, Ganpaiipiijan or Ganpati worship, and 
Mdtrihdpujan or the worship of the divine mothers. No Ndndishrdddh 
or festive ancestral worship is performed, neither do they bring into 
use the earthen water jar or the winnowing fan, but arrange the 
twenty-seven betelnuts on a piece of cloth. The sacrificial fire is 
kindled, and, while the piuest is chanting verses, the boy throws over 
the fire two dry dates, sixteen pimpal Ficus religiosa sticks, and 
clarifiedbutter . The boy is dressedin a new waistcloth, coat, shoulder- 
cloth, turban, and shoes. A staff and an umbrella are put in his 
hands, as well as bundles of half a pound of rice, wheat flour, pulse, 
salt, chillies, and spices. Thus supplied the boy asks his parents for 
leave to go on pilgrimage to the river Ganges. He starts, and 
after walking a few paces is ^ stopped by his maternal uncle who 
asks whither and why he is going. The boy answers he is going on 
a journey to the holy Ganges. The uncle persuades him to give 
up his journey, and come back ^nd live among them, and he will 
give Mm his daughter in marriage. The boy agrees and coming 
back makes over tne provisions to the priest, and the ceremony ends 
with a feast. 

A girl is married between eight .and twelve and a boy between 
twelve and twenty-five. The boy^s father has to look out for a 
wife for Ms son. When he has found a girl, he calls a few of his 
and of the girFs near kinsfolk, and tells them that the girFs father 
has promised to give his daughter in marriage to his son. Befcel is 
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sei^Yed and tlie gueBts retire. The fathers give a dinner and a return 
dinner and exchange turbans. After a few days the gixTs father asks 
his own and the boy^s relations to his house^ as well as the family priests 
of both houses and fixes the marriage day. A few days before the 
marriage their near kinsfolk feast the boy and girl by turns at their 
houses. Musicians are called and the terms on which they will play are 
settled. Invitation cards are sent to distant kinsfolk and friends, and, 
to ask close relations and friends, the men and women of the boy\s 
house start with music. Before starting they ask the house gods to 
be present at the wedding and to let the lucky matter they have 
in hand come to a prosperous end. They go to the village god, and 
from the god to relations, friends, and cast ef allows. Next day some 
of the giiTs relations go with music to the boy^s, and the guTs 
mother washes the boy^s feet, and the girPs father wipes them dry, 
marks his brow with sandal, and sticks grains of rice on the sandal. 
He puts anew turban on theboy^s head and a sash over his shoulder, 
tucks a bunch of flowers in his turban, and ties a chaplet of 
flowers round it. He lays curds on the boy^s right palm which the 
boy sips, puts a nosegay into the boy’s hand, and retires to his 
house with his party. The boy is seated on horseback, and with 
kinsfolk and music goes to the village temple. At the temple he 
is met by the girl’s party, and the girl’s father rubs his brow 
with sandal, presents him with a new turban and shouldercloth, 
and puts a flower garland I’ound his neck and a nosegay into his 
hands. The girl’s mother approaches the boy, washes his feet, and, 
after wiping them dry, gives him sugared milk to drink, and the 
parties return to their houses. This is called the boundary worship 
or sJievaiitipujdn, properly smiantpujan. On the marriage day the 
girl’s kinswomen, with cooked dishes, go to the boy’s house, serve 
the food to the boy and his kinswomen, and go home. A square 
earthen altar is raised at the gild’s house nine lengths of the girl’s 
left foot and about eight to nine inches high, whitewashed, and 
five piles of earthen jars are set round it. The boy’s kinswomen 
go to the girl’s with music and a tray containing a green robe, a 
bodice, and glass bangles. They seat the girl on a low wooden 
stool, anoint her with oil and turmeric, dress her in the new robe and 
bodice, and put glass bangles round her wrists. The girl’s 
kinswomen accompanied by the boy’s go to the boy’s house with the 
rest of the oil and turmeric and rub it on the hoy, bathe him, and 
return homo. The boy’s kinspeople taking trays of clothes, 
ornaments, fruit, rice, and betel go to the girl’s house, one of the 
men worships Granpati and Varun, and, seating the girl before 
him on a low wooden stool, rubs her brow with redpowder, on 
the powder sticks grains of rice, a&d presents her with a robe and 
bodice, which she puts on in the women’s room, comes out, and takes 
her former seat. The boy’s father decks her with ornaments and 
fills her lap with rice, almonds, betel, dry cocoa-kernel, dates, 
turmeric, and plantains, and returns home. This is called voMnis'- 
chaya that is troth -plighting, and after this the girl is supposed 
to be half married to the boy. A party of friends and relations start 
from the girl’s house with a richly trapped horse and followed by the 
girl’s sister richly dressed, with a lighted; dough-lamp in her hands 
B 125-17 
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with blackened wicks. BeHnd her walk the guests and serrants with 
plates filled with garlands and nosegays and a jar of sugared milk 
mixed with wheat. At the boy^s the bridegroom’s brow is touched 
with redpow^der^ garlands are thrown round his neck;, a nosegay is 
put in his hands, and sugared milk is offered him. He is seated on 
a horsej his sister walks behind him with a burning dough-lamp in 
her hands^ the same as the lamp which was carried by the giiTs 
sister, and his kinspeople follow him. At the door of the girFs 
booths some one from the girFs house waves cooked x'ice and curds 
round the boy's head and throws it to his right and left. He alights 
from the hox'se and takes his seat on a low wooden stool in the booth. 
The girFs father offers him water to wash his feet, and, after he 
has washed them, he is presented with a new silk waistcioth which 
he puts on and covers his shoulders with a shawl. The girl comes 
out of the house, stands on a stool facing the boy, and near 
relations hold a sheet between them. The priest and a few of the 
guests repeat marriage verses, and, at the end of each verse, throw 
.grains of red rice over the heads of the boy and girl. When 
the verses are over, the curtain is pulled on one side, and the boy and 
girl change places and take their seats on the stools. The girFs 
father pours on the boy's open palm milk, curds, butter, sugar, 
and honey, and he sips them thrice. This ceremony which is 
called the honey-sipping or madhupark is performed either before 
or after the marriage. The priest gives the boy a sacred thread and 
he wears it along with his old one. He then clasps both the girl's 
hands in his and four married men sit round them with outstretched 
hands. The priest takes a cotton thread, winds it round the couple's 
thumbs and from their thumbs winds it round the thumbs of the four 
men. In this way he makes two sets of circuits, one of five turns 
and the other of four, and draws off the two sets of thread and 
keeps them by him. Idle boy ‘ lets go the girl's hands, and she 
holds her open hands over the boy^s, and the priest keeps a metal 
dish below the boy’s hands. The girl's father pours water over the 
girl's hands, and it trickles down on the boy's and from the boy’s 
into the dish. He drops some silver coins into the girl's hands 
which she lets pass into the boy's hands, and he into the dish. 
Water is again poured into the girl's hands and the ceremony of 
giving away the girl or kanydddn is over. The priest takes the 
two circlets of thread he kept near himself, and tying a piece of 
turmeric root to each of the threads, fastens the one of five strands 
round the boy's right twist, and the one of four strands to the girl's 
left wrist. This is called the wristlet tying or kfznkanbandhan. 
The boy's father presents the girl with a pair of toe-rings which 
she puts on her toes, • and a ^married woman ties a necklace of 
black glass beads round the girl's neck. The boy and girl take 
their seats on tfie altar, and, with the priest's help; kindle the 
sacrificial fire, feeding it with pimpal Ficus religiosa sticks and 
clarified butter. The girl's brother stands behind his sister and 
she throws handfuls of parched grain into the fire. In reward for 
standing behind his sister, her brother is presented with a turban 
by the boy's father, which he puts on. The hems of the boy’s and 
girl’s robes are knotted together, and the pair go into the house and 
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I make a low bow before the bouse gods. They then go into a room 

on tlie wall of which a mango tree is drawn, and, below the tree on 
the ground, are spread grains of wheat and on the wheat sixteen 
earthen jars in four piles. In front of the jars is spread a bodice- 
cloth, and on it are laid rice grains, dry cocoa-kernel, turmeric, 
almonds, and betelnuts, and the boy and girl sit in front and make 
j a low bow. The girPs mother hands the boy a cup of sugared milk 

1 which he drinks, leaving some for the girl. The boy and girl leave 

their seats and go and sit on the altar, and the hems of their 
P garments are untied. The girl walks into the house and joins the 

) women, and the boy sits in the booth with the men. The day ends 

I with a feast. Next morning the girl and boy play together rubbing 

each other with turmeric and throwing water over each other. In 
the afternoon the boy^s kinsfolk and friends are dined. On the 
third morning the boy and girl splash one another with water, bathe, 
dress in silk clothes, and sit on the altar. The priest comes and with 
his help the boy kindles the sacrificial fii’e and feeds it with butter 
and darhh grass. The pair leave their seats and sit in the booth 
on stools the girl to the boy^s left. In front of them two white- 
washed red-lined earthen jars are set on wheat grains one above the 
other, the npper closed with a shallow plate or lid. In the first or 
lower jar is water, in the upper jar rice, and in the plate, pulse, a 
wafer biscuit, and wheat bread, and over the whole a dough lamp. 
Bound this pile are arranged four small earthen jars with wheat 
grains spread underneath them. The jars are whitewashed and red- 
lined and covered with wafer biscuits, wheat cakes, and dough 
lamps. In a winnowing fan are arranged sixteen small dough lamps 
set on biscuits and cakes. In front of the boy and girl, on the other 
side of the jars, sit the girPs parents dressed in silk. The boy and 
girl lay sandal paste, rice grains, vermilion, turmeric, and betel leaves 
with nuts and a copper before the jars and light the dough lamps 
including the sixteen in the fan. The girl is seated onthe boy ^s knee 
and her father lifting the winnowing fan in both his hands, holdsit over 
the boy^s head, and the priest hands the boy a pinch of sugar which he 
puts into the girPs mouth. The girPs father holds the fan over the 
boy's father^s head and seating the girl on his knee, the boy’s father 
puts a pinch of sugar into her mouth. In this way the girl is 
seated on the knee of each of the kinsfolk both of the boy and of 
the girl, and the winnowing fan is held over their heads. The girPs 
father presents the boy with a turban and shoulder cloth and the 
boy’s father presents the girl with a green robe and bodice. The 
hems of the boy’s and girl’s robes are tied together, and they are 
seated on a mare and taken in procession to the village temple, and; 
from the temple to the boy’s house. In a room at the boy’s a 
dough image of the goddess Lakshmi is made and set on a water 
drinking pot or tdmbya turned upside down. This pot is placed on 
a big metal waterpot or tafele, turned upside down like the drinking 

I ji pot, and the goddess is rolled in a robe whose folds cover the two 

'I pots. Ornaments are put on the goddess’ neck head and ears, 

^ and three heaps of rice are made in front of the goddess. In the 
middle heap the priest hides a gold ornament, and seats the boy and 
„| | girl in front of the heaps on two low wooden stools^ The priest sits. 
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near tlie boy, takes a plate full of rice, writes in the rice tlie iiamo 
to be given to the girl, and asks the boy to read it, which he does 
in a loud voice. The girl is told to repeat the boy's name, and, after 
much hesitation and persuasion, she agrees. The priest asks the 
girl to find what is in the middle heap of rice and keep it as a 
present from her hiisbaiid. She searches, finds the gold necklace, 
and puts it on. The priest hands the guests sugar in token of the 
new name given to the girl, unties the boy’s and giiTs wristlets or 
hankans, throws a few grains of rice over the earthen jars and the 
marriage gods, and the guests retire with presents of sugar and 
betel. Exchange feasts are given and after three or four days spent 
at the boy’s, the girl returns to her father’s and the marriage rites 
are at an end. 

When a girl comes of age, word is sent to her husband’s house, 
who send a band of kinsw^omen, w^ho take the girl either on 
foot or in. a carriage with music to her husband’s. If the girl 
happens to be at her husband’s when she comes of age, she is 
sent quietly to her parents if their house is in the same village or to 
some neighbour's and brought back in pomp to the husband’s with 
a party of kinswomen and music. Before starting for the husband's, 
her parents present her with a new robe and bodice which she pnts 
on, deck her head with a net or jdli of flowers, and rub red- 
powder on her brow and turmeric on her face and arms. A sandal- 
wood doll rubbed with red and turmeric is put in her hands. 
At her husband's a bamboo frame or makhar is raised, surronnded 
with a twisted turban, or hung with glass bangles. The wife is 
seated in the frame, red and turmeric powders are given her and the 
guests, and they retire. For three days the girl is considered im- 
pure. On the fourth morning she is bathed and her mother presents 
her with a new robe and bodice. She is seated in the frame along 
with her husband, and her mother-in-law’' fills her lap with I'ice 
fruit and betel, and her husband puts a cocoanut into hei' lap. 
The girl’s mother next fills her lap with rice and fruit, and the wife 
and husband bow before the house gods, go to the village temple, 
bow before Maruti, and come home. On the fifth moiming, or on 
any other lucky day within sixteen days from the coming of age, the 
husband and wife are bathed, and, sitting on two low wooden stools, 
with the help of the family priest worship the gods Ganpati, Varun, 
andlsTavagrahas or the nine planets. A sacrificial fire is kindled and fed 
with cooked rice, butter, sesamum, wheat, and bits of 'palas Butea 
frondosa, mnbd Mangifera indica, hliair Acacia catechu, aglidda 
Achyranthes dmbhul Syzigium jambolanum, and umhar Ficus 

glomerata. The husband lays cookedrice on aleaf plate, covers it with 
wheat bread, sprinkles redpowder over it, and sets on the top of it a 
dough lamp with thick cotton wick soaked in oil and lighted. A 
E^ul brings a trident which the husband sticks in the cooked rice, 
lays flowers and grain in front of the trident, and places some money 
near it. The E^ul lifts the whole in his two hands and going 
outside sets it at the roadside and walks away with his trident. 
The husband and wife walk after the Ed,ui, as far as the outer 
door, sprinkling water after him. On coming back they wash 
their hands and feet and walk into the house. They are anointed 
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with oil^ bathed^ dressed in silk and seated side by side on low weoden 
stools. They again throw rice at and bow before a beteluot Garipan’, 
are taken in procession accompanied by kinspeoplc friends aiid^musie 
to the village temple, howto Maruti, and retorn home. A feast is held 
at which the wife serves butter to at least five guests. In the evening 
the husband and wife are thrust into a room prepared for them mui 
the ceremony is over. In the seventh month of the wifehs first 
pregnancy a feast is given to kinswomen and female ^friends and 
her mother-in-law presents her with a new robe and bodice. 

Panchals burn their dead. The dying is laid on a blanket strewn 
with darhh grass. After death a couple of kinsmen or friends go to the 
market and bring what is wanted for the f uneraL When they come back 
they busy themselves making the body ready, and when it is ready 
they take it out of the house, wash it, and lay it on the bier. Tlie 
bier is raised on the shoulders of four kinsmen and carried out feet 
foremost. The chief mourner walks carrying an earthen Jar con- 
taining burning cowdnng cakes. When the mourners have gone 
half way, the bier is lowered, a couple of copper coins arc laid on 
the ground, the bier is raised, and carried to the burning ground. At 
the burning ground a pile of cowdimg cakes is raised, the chief 
mourner has his head and face shaved by a barber, bathes, and, after 
the body is laid on the pile, sets fire to it. He next fills with vrater 
the jar in which he carried the burning cowdung cakes and picking 
a pebble called the aslima or lifestone, makes a hole in the jar and 
thrice walks round the pyre. At the end of the thix’d turn he dashes 
the pot on the ground and beats his mouth. Along with other 
mourners he bathes, and carrying the lifestone home with him, 
keeps it in some safe place rolled in cloth. The mourners on 
coming to the deceased^s house, look at the burning lamp which has 
been set on the spot where the dead breathed his last, and return 
home. Prom the second to the ninth day, with the priest, the chief 
mouimer goes to the burning ground, makes three balls of iice, 
offers them to the stone of life, and throws them into wvater. On 
the third day in addition the chief mourner sprinkles cords, milk, 
and cow^s urine on the ashes, removes them, and throws it into 
water. He makes a mound of sand on the spot where the body 
was burntd, sets three small earthen jars on the mound, and fills 
their mouths with ince balls. He lays the pebble close by on the 
mound, offers it the balls, and then gathers the balls, throws them 
into water, and returns home with the lifestone. ^ihey mourn 
the dead ten days. On the tenth morning the chief moinmcr goes 
once more with the priest to the burning ground, makes six balls of 
rice and sets five of them on five earthen Jars, and the sixth in the 
middle of the mound. Near the balls he lays the lifestone, offers 
it sesamum seed and water, and leaving the sixth ^all for the crows, 
thi’ows the five into water, and returns home with the pebble. On 
the eleventh day he kindles the sacrificial fire, drinks the five cow 
gifts, offers thirty-two balls of rice, bathes, and returns home, A 
dough cow and calf are made and presented to the Brahman, and, 
after making him a money present, the cow and calf are thrown into 
water, and they go home. On the twelfth day the chief mourner 
cooks several dishes of rice and vegetables, dffera them to the spirit 
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of the dead, feasts at least five men, and returns home. On the 
thirteenth the mind-rite or shrdddh ceremony is performed, and on the 
fourteenth a caste feast is held and the mourning is oven Panchals 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They send their boys to school for a short time and are fairly 
off, 

Pa'tliarvatS, or Masons, are returned as numbering 410 and 
as found over the whole district. They look like Mardthds, speak 
Marathi, live in mud and stone houses, and eat fish and fiesh and 
drink liquor. Both men and women dress like Marathas, and are 
hardworking even-tempered and hospitable. They make stone pillars, 
hanclmills, grindstones, rolling-pins, and images of gods, and also 
work as stone masons and carriers. They worship the usual Hindu 
gods and goddesses and keep the regular fasts and feasts. Their 
priests are the ordinary Maratha Brahmans, and their customs are the 
same as those of Marathas. They marry their widows and burn their 
dead. They have a caste council, send their boys to school, and 
are a steady class. 

Patvekars, or Tassel Makex^s, are returned as nnnxbering seven 
and as found in the town of ShoMpur. They look speak and dress 
like Marathds, and like them eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 
They are a hardworking orderly people, and make silk threads for 
necklaces, and other head, hand, and waist ornaments. They string 
and fix gems or beads on silk or cotton threads, and make fringes 
tassels and netted work. They make silk and cotton waistcords 
called hatdords or hargotas to which high caste boys a short time after 
their thread ceremony and all Marath^s'fasten the loincloth or langotL 
They work from sunrise to sunset, and their daily wages represent 
a daily profit of 4|d. to Qd, (3-4 as.) Their work is constant. 
The craft is hereditary and the women do not help them. Their 
boys begin to work at twelve and are skilled workers by sixteen. 
They also work as day labourers and some of them are musicians. 
They do not send their boys to, school and are a steady class. 

Ranga'ris, or Byers, -are returned as numbering 891 and 
as found in towns and large villages. They say they 
were originally Kshatris, and that their ancestoi's who were twin 
brothers, on being pursued by Parashuram, hid in a temple 
belonging to the goddess Ambabdi and sought the goddess^ 
protection. The goddess gave one brother a piece of thread and 
a needle, and the other a paint which she spat at him and told the 
one to sew and the other to dye. Meanwhile Parashuram begged 
the goddess to make over to him the two Kshatris, but she domed 
all knowledge of them, and Parashuram had to go back disappointed. 
Prom that time the sewer became a Shimpi and the dyer a Rang^ri. 
Their surnames are Bagre, Eunthe, Mkte, Eashankar, and Sarvade* 
who eat together but do not marry with people who have the same 
surname. Among their family stocks or gotras are Gangav Eishi 
andVasishth. They look speak and dress like Marathas. AEano’ari^s 
house can be known by the high four-legged stool or jJidnfl which 
is generally kept on the veranda and also from dyed turbans 
and robes hung to dry on ropes or poles. They say they prepare 
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tliirty-six colours. Tiie names of some of the colours are^ Motkja 
or pearl white, dbdslidi or reddish, ppdji or light pink, haingani or 
hrinjal purple, Idl or red, pivla or yellow, Mrva or green, asmdni or 
blue, and giildbi or rose. They do not dye black and look down on and 
refuse to touch any one who dyes black. The pots which they use in 
making dyes are satkal a circular copper water vessel, haguna a metal 
vessel for boiling colour, and^Aa^y/i a square high legged wooden 
stand with thick cloth tied on the top in which colour is poured, 
and through which it drops into a vessel. If the Eangari is poor 
these vessels are of earth. Earth vessels cost 8^. to 10^. (Rs. 4-5) 
and metal vessels £2 IO 5 . to £3 (Rs. 25-30), If they are told to 
give a turban a 4s. (Rs. 2) dye they give it a three shilling colour 
and keep Is. (8 as.) as profit. They buy the colours from Komti 
traders and make 16s, to £1 (Rs. 8-10) a month. The women 
and children help the men. They have no capital and have to 
borrow at 3 7 1 per cent a year (J anna the rupee a month). 
Some of them sew, and others serve as day-labourers. A boy 
becomes a skilled worker at eighteen or twenty, or if he is 
dull at twenty-five. They have house images of Amhabai, 
Davud Malik, Ganpati, Khandoba, and Mah^dev, and their priests 
are ordinary Maratha Brahmans. They keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts. Their women are not held impure after child- 
birth. They worship the goddess Satvai on the fifth, and, if the 
child is a girl, name her on the twelfth, and if a boy on the 
thirteenth. ’They offer a sheep to the goddess Satvai on the fifth 
or other convenient day and feast the caste. They marry their girls 
between five and ten and their boys between five and twenty. If a 
girl remains unmarried till after she comes of age her whole family 
is put out of caste. They either burn or bury the dead. They 
mourn ten days, and the chief mourner gets his moustache shaved 
either on the tenth or on the twelfth day after a death. They give 
a feast to their castefellows on the thirteenth. They have a caste 
council or panch and settle social disputes at meetings of the caste 
men. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines varying from 
4s, to £1 (Rs. 2-10) which are generally spent on a feast or in buying 
vessels for caste feasts. They send their boys to school and some of 
their castepeople can read their sacred books fluently and explain 
them. They are a falling people. They suffered ■ much from the 
1876 famine, and to save money the people long wore undyed or 
very lightly dyed clothes. 

Ra'llls, or Tape Makers, are returned as numbering 529 and 
as found scattered oyer the whole district. They say the founders 
of their caste were Adindth and Mac^yihendrandth. They look like 
Marathas and Gosavis, some keeping the top-knot and wearing the 
hair like Marathas, while others wear long matted hair, whiskers, 
and beards, and rub themselves with ashes. It is sometimes difiBcult 
to tell a Raul from a Gosavi. Their surnames are Abdule, Ohavhdn, 
Gaikavdd, Jadhav, Kavd^d, Naikjavle, Povar, and Sdlunke. All of 
these eat together, but the Abdul es and Jadhavs do not marry 
with the rest. When they do not cover themselves with ashes, wear 
the hair long and matted and the beard and whiskers^ they look like 
Mardthds ; otherwise they do not differ from Gosavis. They speak 
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Marathi both at home and abroad, and also Hindustani, when they 
are in high spirits. Their houses are like i\Iaratha houses and contain 
metal and earth vessels, cattle, sheep, goats, and ponies. Except 
those who turn ascetics or Jogis, they eat fish and iiesli and drink 
liquor. Both men and women dress like Marathas, the women 
wearing glass and silver bangles and the men sometimes dressing 
in an ochre- coloured shouldercloth or a headscarf. They are 
clean neat hardworking and orderly. They weave strips of course 
cotton cloth, and Mchds or girdles, nddds or tape, or 

wallets, pishvis or purses, potis or coarse cloth hags. The}* weave 
both at their houses and as they move from door to door. They till, 
beg, and play music, have Ot demr or drum and dance like the 
Gondhlis. They are Shaivs of the Gorakh panth or sect, and their 
fasts and feasts are the same as those of Marathas. They worship 
Bahiroba, Devi, Khandoba, the bottom or pedaf of a dried gourd, 
the triBhul or trident, the dried gourd or tumha cut at the head, or the 
begging bowl, and the sliankh or conch-shell. They worship the 
goddess Satvai on the fifth day after childbirth, hold the mother 
impure for ten days, and name the child on the twelfth. The boy^s 
hair is clipped on his maternal uneWs lap when he is ten months to 
two years old. When the child is three years bid he begins to wear 
a top-knot. They carry a whistle or shringi hung to a woollen 
string or wear ear ornaments called mudrdSi ^ud a necklace of 

manshanhh or rudraksh beads. Their bethrotals and their guardians 
or devahs are the same as among Marathas, and except that the Gurav 
repeats the words dhan properly dhycm that is attention in the boyb 
ears after the marriage ceremony, their ceremonies are the same as 
those of Marathi. They allow widow marriage, and bury the dead 
carrying the body slung from a pole. The body is dressed in ochre- 
coloured clothes, and in front of the body one of them goes blowing 
a conch-shell or shanhh. They repeat the woi*d Gorakh while carrying 
the body, and their women accompany the men to the grave. After 
the body is laid in the grave, the chief mourner pours a little water 
into its mouth and the grave is filled. They feast the caste on the 
thirteenth day after a death. They have a caste council and their 
social disputes are settled by a mass meeting of the castemen. 
They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

Saltangars, or Tanners, are returned as numbering eighty- 
two and as found only in Karmala. They are a wandering tribe of 
Marwaris, and are said to have come into the district from Marwar 
some centuries ago. They are generally goodlooking, fair, and 
robust, and the men wear the moustache and a few the heard. They 
speak a mixture of Hindi and |l!drwari and live in mud and stone 
houses one storey high with either flat or tiled roofs, and keep cows 
buffaloes and sh^p. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, and 
their staple food is vari, bdjri, wheat, and split pulse. They are 
noted for the large quaniiities of oil they use. They are generally 
neat and tidy in their dress the men wearing waistcloths, coats, and 
turbans, and the women the robe and bodice. They are hardworking 
and hospitable, but intemperate, and drink to excess when an 
opportunity offers.^ The men tan hides and skins, deal in cattle, 
and go about selling them in market villages. The women and 
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ctildren work in tke fields. Their god is or Vyankoba^ and 

they keep the eleventh of each fortnight as a fast day. They mourn 
ten days and allow widow marriage, 

Salis, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 8950 and as 
found all over the district, but especially in towns and large villages- 
They are dark and tall, the men wearing the top-knot and 
moustache and rubbing the brow with sandal. They speak Marathi, 
live in mud houses, the entrance room being used as a work- 
shop generally with one or two handlooms. The second room 
has a store of cotton goods and tools, wooden stools and benches 
for the use of customers, and shelves and cupboards where they 
store and keep their goods. They are a poor people, and suffer from 
the competition of European goods. They are hardworking, even- 
tempered, courteous, and hospitable, and weave turbans, quilts or 
pdsodis, and waistcloths ; a few are moneylenders and the rest day- 
labourers. They eat flesh and drink liquor, but their staple food is 
jvdri^ pulse, and vegetables. They do not allow widow marriage. 
Their family gods are Ambdbdi, Jotiba, Khandoba, and Mahddev, 
and their priests are ordinary Mar^tha Brahmans. They have a 
caste council and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
They do not send their boys to school and as a class are rather 
badly off. 

Sangars, or Wool Weavers, are returned as numbering 1357 and 
as found over the whole district. They are divided into Sangars 
proper, Dhangar Sangars, and Mh^r Sangars. The surnames of the 
Sangars are Dhoble, Gronj^re, Karande, Palshande, and Raul, who 
eat together but do not intermarry. They cannot tell when or 
whence they came into the district, neither can they give an account 
of their origin. They look like Mard.thds and speak Mardthi. 
Their houses are like those of Mard/thas, having an open space in 
front in which pegs about a foot long are fixed. They eat fish and 
flesh and drink liquor. They never use liquor at their feasts, even 
at flesh feasts. They dress like Marathds and the women do 
not pass the end of the robe back between the feet. They weave 
and sell blankets and serve as day-labourers. They work from 
sunrise to sunset, and their boys become skilful workers before 
they are sixteen. They buy wool from Dhangars and a family 
makes about 6<i. (4 as») a day. Their women and children help in 
their work, and they sell blankets at 9d,to 2s, (Re. -1-1) each. 
Their work is constant. They work to order, receiving money in 
advance. Their house gods are like those of Marathds and their 
priests are both Brahmans and Jangams to whom they pay great 
respect. They have betrothals and Iflieir marriages cost them £2 
to £5 (Rs. 20 - 50). They have no rule that girls must be married 
before they come of age. Both Jangams and Brahmans conduct 
their marriages and one after the other repeat marriage verses. At 
the end rice grains are thrown over the boy and girl and they are 
husband and wife. A girl sits by herself for three days during her 
' monthly sickness, and the mother is impure for seven days after 
childbirth. They worship the goddess SaitvM pn the fifth and 
twelfth, name the child on the thirteenth, aad mourn the dead three 
B 125-18 
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days. On tlie tbird day tie mourners batlio and sip water in wliicli 
a Jangam^s toe lias been wasbed and become pare. As a rule they 
btiry the dead, but a lying-in woman who dies within fifteen days of 
childbirth is burnt. In all cases a Jangam walks before the body 
ringing a bell. They have a caste council^ a few send their boys to 
school^ and they are a steady class, 

Sona'rs, or Goldsmiths, are returned as numbering 5092 and as 
found over the whole district. They are divided into Paiichal Sonars 
and L^d Sonars, and Dasiputras or bastards, born of Panchal and Lad 
Sonars, who do not eat together or intermarry. The surnames of the 
Panchals are D<ih^le, Joj^ri, Kulthe, Dolge, Misal, Shahale, Tab, 
and Udvant, and the PanchaFs family stocks are Abnvan, Pratan 
Sanag, and Suparn. They look like local Brahmans. The men 
wear the top-knot and moustache, and rub sandal on their brows. 
The men and still more the women speak incorrect Marathi. They 
li^e in substantial buildings and have metal and earth vessels and 
some have cattle. Panchals are vegetarians and Lads and Ddsiputras 
eat fish or flesh and drink liquor. Panchals dress like Brahmans, 
and Ldds and Dasiputras like Marathas, and their women, like 
Mardtha women, do not pass the skirt of the robe back between the 
feet. They are hardworking, frugal, polite, and hospitable, but 
dirty, cunning, and dishonest. They make gold and silver 
ornaments, and set precious sto'nes. Some of them are landholders 
and others are in Government service. They are skilled workmen 
but generally work to order as they have no capital. A few have 
shops in which they sell readymade ornaments. Their women and 
children help the men in their calling. Boys begin to w'ork from 
eight or nine, and at fifteen or twenty have learned enough to earn 
165. to 305. (Rs.8-15) a month. They work from six or seven 
in the morning to twelve, and again from two or three to lamp- 
light. They are fairly off. They get a fair amount of work and as 
they are a comparatively small community their earnings are enough 
to keep them in fair comfort. Their position in the local caste list 
is below Vaishyas, but they claim a place next to Brahmans and 
some even rank themselves above Deshasth Konkanasth and other 
Deccan Brahmans ; Kshatriyas and Vaishyas hold aloof from them, 
only Shudras eat from" their hands. Of late their efforts to imitate 
Brahmans have increased. 

Panchdl Sonars have priests of their own caste, the others employ 
the ordinary village Brahmans. Their favourite deities are Bhav^ni, 
Ganpati, Mahadev, and Vyankatesh. They have images of their 
gods in their houses. They helieve in sorcery witciicraft and 
soothsaying, and in times of difficulty and illness consult mediums 
and exorcists. They worship the goddess Satvai on the fifth day 
after childbirth and name their children on the thirteenth. Except 
the Panchals, Sonars do not gird their boys with the sacred thread. 
Their gua^rdian or devakiBthesavdna or pincers and the pdnehpdlvis 
or the five-tree leaves. They many their children standing on 
low wooden stools and holding cocoanuts in their hands. They burn 
the dead, and, except the Pdnchals who do not bathe the body, they 
pour warm water over the corpse before laying it on the bier. 
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Panclials forbid and Lads and Ddsiputras allow widow marriage. 
All bave caste councils^ and the Panchdls give their priest the fines 
inflicted for breaches of caste rules. They send their boys to school 
and are a steady class. 

Suta'rs, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering 4824 and as 
found over the whole district. They are divided into Arya Kshatri 
Sutars, Brahman Snt^rs, Mhar Sutars, MangSutars, Mar^tha Snt4rs, 
Panchdl Sutars, Shiv Brahma Sutdrs, and Vidur or Kadu that is 
Bastard Sutdrs. 

Most Sholapur Sutdrs are Vidur or Kadu and Shiv Brahma 
Sutars. Kabxj Sutars say that other people call them Dasiputra 
Sutars, Akarmdse Sutars, Sinde Sut4rs or Vidur Sutars, all words 
meaning bastards or of illegitimate birth. They call themselves 
Maratha Sutd,rs or simply Mardth^s, and eat and sometimes marry 
with cultivating Mai4thas. They say that the origin of the caste 
was a young goodlooldng Maratha widow who had an only son, 
lived with a Sutdr widower, and got the boy married to a bastard 
Mardtha girl. Their surnames are Ohavhdn, Jddhav, Mise, and 
Pov^r ; one of their family stocks is Kashyap. They are like 
Mar^thds in all respects. They are carpenters, husbandmen, 
labourers, and messengers. Their customs , are the same as those of 
Marathas ; they have a caste council ; they send their hoys to school 
and are a steady people. 

Shiv Brahma SotIbs belong to the Abhavany and Manujay 
family stocks ov gotras and their surnames areBamne, Kdshikar, 
and Morajkar. They are said to belong to Sdnkhli Dicholi 
about fifty miles from Groa, and say that their ancestors 
came to Sholdpnr two or three hundred years ago to avoid the 
tyranny of the Portuguese. They have still relations near Goa 
and they still go there to get their children married. They are 
tall, dark, and thin, and look more like Shudras than Brahmans. 
The men wear the top-knot and moustache but no beard. Their 
home tongue is the dialect of Marathi known as Konkani.^ Their 
houses are clean and neat, and they have metal and earth 
cooking vessels. They eat fish and the fiesh of sheep, goats, hares, 
and wild hog, but not fowls, and, though they think it degrading, 
drink liquor. Their staple food is jvari^ pulse, vegetables, 
and fish or flesh when they can afford it. Both men and 
women dress like Brahmans, the men in a waistcloth, coat, 
waistcoat, turban, and shoes ; and the women in the full Maratha 
robe and bodice, passing the end of the robe back between 
the feet. The men wear a large gold ring in the upper part of the 
right ear like Konkan or Deccan l^ard,th^s. They are clean, neat, 
hardworking, thrifty, and orderly. They are good workers easily 
trained to handle European tools, and make tables, chairs, cots, 
chests of drawers, book-cases, sideboards, boxes, and rulers. They 
get their materials from Bombay and always work to order. Their 


1 Among the peculiarities of their dialect are the use of mancJie for mcifiushye meB, 
ghodo for ghoda horse, 4mi for dmhi we, and gmo for geh hoto had gone. 
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work is constant, and their women give them no help. They work 
from six or half-past si%: to twelve, and again from two to lamp- 
light. Their boys begin to help at twelve or fifteen and are 
skilled workers at eighteen. As unskilled workers boys are paid 
4^. to 8a. (Rs. 2-4) a month, and as skilled workers 16^. (Rs. 8). 
Thewages of an adult workman vary from £1 4s.to£l 10^. (Rs.12-16), 
and a skilled worker earns as much as £2 to £2 10^. (Rs. 20-25) and 
some who know to read and keep accounts earn as much as £5 
(Rs. 50). They have no capital and borrow at twelve to eighteen 
per cent (Rs. 1 to 1 1) a month, oi% if they pledge ornaments, at 
six per cent (8 as, a month). As village carpenters they are usually 
paid in grain for making and mending field tools and in cash for 
house carpentry. Their chief deities are Kalamma and Mahddev 
and they keep house images of their gods. Their priests are 
Deshasth Brahmans, and they keep the usual Hindu fasts and 
feasts. They marry their girls before they are ten and their boys 
between fifteen and twenty. A marriage costs the girFs father 
about £2 105. (Rs. 25)* and the boy^s father about £10 (Ks. 100). 
They have to borrow to meet their marriage expenses. They burn 
their dead, forbid widow marriage, and practise polygamy. Their 
social disputes are settled at caste meetings, they do not send their 
boys to school, and are a steady class. 

Sllinipis, or Tailors, are returned as numbering 6247 and as 
found all over the district. They are divided into Jain Shimpis, 
Ndmdev Shimpis and Eang5.ri Shimpis, of whom Rang5-ris eat from 
Jains and Ndmdevs, Jains neither eat from ISTamdevs nor Eangai’is, 
and Namdevs eat from Jains but not from Rangaris. They are a 
Mai’dthi- speaking people, and live in mud and brick one-storeyed 
houses with tiled or flat roofs, and keep the front veranda as a work- 
shop where men women and children sit sewing the whole day till 
a late hour in the evening. The Jains avoid flesh and liquor ; the 
N4mdevs and Rangdris eat flesh and drink liquor. They dress like 
cultivating Marathas, and, especially the women, are clean, neat, 
orderly, and hardworking. They sew and trade in cloth and their 
women and children help in their work. Their customs are the same 
as those of Mai4th4s, and they allow widow marriage. Their house 
deities are Ambibdi, Bahiroba, Khandoba, and Yithoba, and their 
priests are village Brahmans. They settle social disputes at caste 
meetings. Though sewing machines have greatly reduced the 
demand for their work they are a steady class, commanding a fair 
income. They seldom send their boys to school. 

Ta'mbatS, or Coppersmiths, are returned as numbering 314 and 
as found all over the district. They say they came into the district 
about forty years ago from thB Konkan in search of work. They 
have no subdivisions. The names of their family stocks are 
Bh4.radv^j, Bhargav, and K4shyap, and their surnames are Bode, 
Dhamdhare, Gondle, Haj4re Kadu, Pimple, Samle, and Vadke ; 
families bearing the same gf 0 ^rc& or family stock eat together but do 
not intermarry. The names in common use among men are Govind, 
Lakshman, Pandurang, and Rama ; and among women Chandra, 
Gita, God^vri, and Shita. They are dark, middle-sized, and hardy. 
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and speak Marathi both at home and abroad. They live in middle- 
class houses, one storey high, with walls of mud and stone and flat 
roofs. Their furniture includes carpets, bedding, quilts, boxes, cots, 
metal and clay vessels, and cradles. They keep servants who do 
house work and help them in their shops, and their pet animals are 
cows, bullocks, and parrots. They are not great eaters neither do 
they use a variety of dishes. Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, 
vegetables, and occasionally fish and flesh. They drink liquor smoke 
tobacco and both smoke and drink hemp. They bathe before 
eating, wear silk or woollen waistoloths at dinner, and worship 
their house gods. The men wear the top-knot, moustache, and 
whiskers but not the beard, and rub sandal on their brows. The 
women tie the hair in a knot behind, rub redpowder on the brow, 
use false hair, and deck their hair with flowers. Both men and 
women dress like Maratha Brahmans, the men in a waistcloth, 
waistcoat, coat, shouldercloth, scarf or turban, and shoes ; and the 
women in the backed and short sleeved bodice, and in the full robe 
whose skirt they pass back between the feet. They are not neat or 
clean in their habits, but are hardworking, thrifty, orderly, sober, 
and hospitable. They make vessels of copper brass and tin and 
tin cooking vessels. They say the competition of European copper 
and brass sheets has taken from them much of their former trade 
and income. Still they are fairly comfortable, they say because 
they own land as well as work in brass and copper. They 
claim to be Brdhmans, and avoid flesh and liquor. The Tdmbats 
are a religious class, worshipping the usual Hindu deities and 
keeping the regular fasts and festivals. Their priests are Deshasth 
Brahmans who oflSciate at their houses. They go on pilgrimage to 
Beni^res, Jejnri, Pandharpur, and Tuljapur. Their family deities 
are Narsoba of Narsingpur, Khandoba of Jejuri, Bhavdni of 
Tuljapur, and Amjai, Mimjai, and Satv^i in the Konkan. They 
believe in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying, and consult oracles 
and numbers. A girl goes to her parents for her first confinement. 
When the child is born, the midwife cuts its navel cord and the 
child is laid beside its mother. For four days the child is fed 
on castor-oil and honey and the mother on cooked rice and butter. 
On the fifth day, a metal plate stamped with the image of Satvai 
is brought from a goldsmith and in the evening a fresh lump of 
cowdung is set on the ground near the mother’s cot and on it are 
spread the leaves of five kinds of trees or pdnch pdlvis that is the 
leaves of mango, the rui Calotropis gigantea, the jdmbhul Syzigium 
jambolanum, the Jcalamb ISTauclea cadamba, and the uwihar Ficus 
glomerata. Over the leaves the metal plate of Satvai is placed. A 
lighted brass lamp is laid close by, |Lnd a blank sheet of paper and 
pen and ink, and the midwife worships the whole and oilers them 
cooked rice, pulse, vegetables, and wheat flour. The house people and 
other women relations and friends watch all night, passing the time 
in singing songs, playing games, and trying one another's skill at 
riddles. Next day nothing is done till the evening when the fifth day 
ceremonies are repeated except the night watch. On the morning 
of the eighth, except the image of Satv4i, the whole of the objects 
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worshipped on tlie fifth are carried away by the midwife, who keeps 
for herself such articles as she needs and throws the rest in water. 
The mother's family is considered impure for ten days and on the 
eleventh the house is cowdunged, clothes are washed, the men 
change their sacred threads, drink the five cow gifts or 
^anckgavijar say prayers or sandhya, and worship the house gods. 
On the twelfth morning thO mother lays five pebbles by the 
roadside in front of the house and worships them, throws 
red and yellow powder over them, burns incense and camphor 
before them, and offers them cooked food and betel. A feast 
is held to which only near kinswomen are asked. In the evening 
the child is named with the usual ceremonies and the image of 
Satv^i is tied round its neck with a silk thread. They clip the 
child^s hair, whether it is a boy or a girl, between one and three 
years of age. The child is seated on the left knee of its maternal 
uncle who clips a lock of its hair and the rest is cut by the family 
barber. They gird their boys with the sacred thread between five and 
eleven and marry their girls between eight and twelve and their 
boys between twelve and twenty-five. Their thread-girding and 
marriage ceremonies are generally the same as those of Mardtha 
Brahmans. A girl is considered impure for fifteen days after 
coming of age, and, on the morning of the sixteenth, is bathed 
and becomes pure. In the afternoon the husband and wife, helped 
by the family priest, light the sacrificial fire and feed it with cooked 
rice. The rest is laid on a leaf plate, sprinkled with redpowder, 
and a dough lamp is kept on the top of it. The husband carries the 
plate outside of the house and it is laid in the street in front of the 
house, and the wife follows sprinkling water after him. The plate is 
left at a street corner, and, after wasinng their hands and feet, the 
husband and wife walk in, and take their seats before the sacred 
fire. They are presented with clothes the husband with turbans 
and waistcloths and the wife with robes and bodices. A feast ends 
the day. They burn their dead, hold caste councils, send their 
boys to school for a short time, and are well-to-do. 

Ta'rabolis, or Betel-Sellers, are returned as numbering eight, and 
as found in the town of ShoMpiir. In appearance, speech, Imuse, food, 
and dress they do not differ from cultivating Marathas. They grow 
betel leaves, and sell them retail and their women help in their 
calling. They are shopkeepers, selling betelnut, catechu, and lime 
which people chew along with the betel leaves. They open their shops 
at six in the morning and shut them about eight at night. Their 
boys help from twelve or fifteen. They sell the leaves from twenty 
to thirty-two for |d. or i a, and make dd. to 4|-d[. (2-3 as.) a day, 
and, as they can hardly live en this, they cultivate and serve as 
labourers. When asked they say they are Kunbis rather than 
Tambolis, They '^rorship all Hindu gods and godesses and keep 
the regular fasts and festivals. They allow and practise child and 
widow marriage and polygamy, and their customs social and 
religious are the same as Maratha customs. They burn their dead 
and mourn ten days. They have a caste council. They do not send 
their boys to school and at present are poor. 
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Tolls, or Oil-Pressers, are returned as Buinberiiig 6750 and as 
found ail oyer the district. They are divided into Lads^ Lingdds 
or Lingayats^ Mirjis^ Pardeshis, and TnlJ^puris, who neither eat 
together nor intermarry. The Tuljipuris look like Marath^s and 
their home tongue is Marathi. Their houses are like those of ordinary 
middle class Hindus^ with a front, verandah which serves as a 
shop. They have a bullock or two and sometimes a servant. They 
do not eat fish or flesh. Both men and women dress like 
Mar^thd.s, the women without drawing the end of the robe 
back between the feet. They are proverhially dirty but hard- 
working and thrifty. They press sesamum seed^ kardai seed, 
and groundnuts, and their women and children help the men in 
their work. They sell the oil in their houses and have shops, but 
do not hawk the oil. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and 
their house deities are Ambabai, J otiba, and Khandoba. Their priests 
are the ordinary village Brahmans and Lingdas in addition employ 
Jangams. Except that the Lingda women after childbirth become 
impure for five days and tie a /inp to the child^s neck on the fifth, 
their ceremonies are the same as Mar^tha ceremonies. Besides the 
ling ceremony the Lingdas worship Satvdi on the fifth day like other 
Telis and name their children on the twelfth. Except that their 
devak or guardian is the iron bar or pahdr and the stone oil-mill or 
ghdna^ their customs are the same as those of Marathas. The 
marriage priests of all Telis are the ordinary village Deshasth 
Brahmans. The Lingdas carry their dead in a bag ov jhoU behind 
a Jangam who blows a conch shell. The Telis bury their dead, 
mourn three days, and offer no balls. They allow widow marriage 
and practise polygamy. Their headman or mhetar settles social 
disputes in presence of the council or fanch. They do not send 
their boys to school. Though the competition of kerosine oil has 
lowered the price of the local oil the Telis’ oil commands a good sale 
and as a class they are well-to-do. 

Servants include two castes with a strength of 10,254 or 1*9 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 6169 (males 4179, 
females 2990) were Nhavis and 4085 (males 2041, females 2044) 
were Parits. 

NliaViS or Barbers, also called Va^riks or Time-keepers, are 
returned as numbering 6169 and as found all over the district. They 
are divided into Mardtha, Telangi, Lingdyat, Pardeshi, Marwari, and 
Gujarati Nhavis. The following particular^ apply to Maratha 
Nhdvis only, who are divided into Konkanis and Deccanis who 
eat together but do not intermarry. Their houses are the same 
as Mardtha houses. They eat fis^ and flesh and drink liquor. 
They dress like Marathas, the men wearing a waistcloth, coat, 
jacket, turban or headscarf, and shoes; and* the women the 
Maratha robe and bodice. They are a quiet orderly and obliging 
people, and amuse their patrons with talk and gossip and 
sometimes with a song. They are barbers, hold umbrellas over 
the bride and bridegroom at weddings, play the sanai or pipe and 
the drums called samel and chaughada^md sing excellent songs. They 
also bleed and apply leeches, and tbeit. women act as midwives. 
They are husbandmen^ messengers, and toreh-baarers, and are very 
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popular servants* Their customs are the same as Mar^tha customs* 
They worship the goddess Satvai on the fifth day after childbirth, 
cradle and name the child on the twelfth, and marry their girls between 
ten and fourteen and their boys between fifteen and twenty. The 
marriage ceremony lasts four days. They allow widow marriage, 
practise polygamy, worship the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses, 
keep the regular fasts and feasts, and employ the local Mardtha 
Brahmans as their priests. They settle social disputes at caste meet- 
ings. They give their boys a little schooling and are a steady people. 

Parits, or Washermen, are returned as numbexung 4085 and as 
found in small numbers all over the district. They have no memory 
of any former home and are divided into Lingdyats, Max’athds, and 
Telangis, who neither eat together nor intermarry. The following 
details apply chiefly to Mar^tha Barits. Their personal names and 
surnames are the same as those of Mard,tha Kunbis and they do not 
differ from local Kunbis in look, speech, house, dress, or character. 
Parits generally wear articles of dress which have been sent them 
to be washed, as the proverb says, The king^s headscarf is the 
washerman's loincloth.^ They are hereditary washermen, and some 
of them are landholders and labourers. When they get clothes to 
wash, Parits examine them closely and mark them with the 
marking-nut or hiha, the marks being generally dots and lines, not 
letters, as few Parits can read. Thus they can arrange any number 
of clothes and show remarkable keenness and memory in picking 
different clothes from the heap and returning them to their owners. 
They are paid either in cash or ingrain, or in cooked food which 
is their favourite form of payment. In washing their clothes 
they use sdban or soap, pdpad hhdr or carbonate of potash and 
soda, nil or indigo, and kdnji or rice starch. Their appliances are 
metal washing basins called satele or gindiy the istari or iron, and 
the mogra or wooden mallet. Parits are helped by their women and 
children in collecting clothes, drying them, and returning them to 
their owners. Parits rise early, take the clothes to the nearest river 
or running brook, and wash and dry them in the sun. They go 
home, soak the clothes in soap water, boil them, and again wash 
them in the river. This they do twice or thrice and dry them, 
fold and heat them with the mallet or mogra or iron them, and the 
clothes are ready. Parits belong to the class of halnteddrs or village 
servants but many of them are poorly paid. They rank very low in 
the social scale almost next above the impure classes. Their social 
and religious customs are the same as those of local Kunbis. Early 
marriage, polygamy, and widow marriage are allowed and practised 
and polyandry is unknown. They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes at caste meetings. A few send their boys to school 
but their calling is jxoorly paid and they are badly off. 

Musicians include three castes with a strength of 7619 or 1*2 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 254 (males 121, females 
133) were Ghadshis ; 3583 (males 1803, females 1870) Guravs, and 
3682 (males 1837, females 1845) Holars. 


^ The Marathi runs ; Mdjdche shirip ParUdchi 
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GhadshiSj or Musicians, are returned as numbering 254 and as 
found in towns and large villages. They are a dark people and look 
like cultivating Mard>tlias. They speak and dress like Maratlias, and 
have the same customs. They are musicians songsters and beggars. 
They act the part of Bhats and Bahurupis, and imitate half -naked 
Gosavis and Bairagis. If they hear of the arrival of a well-to-do 
person, they dress in a big newly coloured turban with its gold ends 
dangling by their sides, a silk-bordered shouldercloth, a broadcloth 
or fresh- washed cotton coat, and a coloured waistcoat, waistcloth, 
and shoes, and demand the present of a shawl or of a new turban. 
They refuse copper or small silver coins saying they have abundance 
of silver in their houses and, if the stranger likes, ^will send him 
some cartloads full. They stand for hours talking and demanding 
a present, and will not leave till they get a tui'b^an or a shawl, or 
at least a coat or waistcoat. They send their boys to school, have a 
caste council, and are a falling people. 

Guravs, or Priests, are retmmed as numbering 358B and as 
found in small numbers all over the district. They ai^e divided into 
Khd-tavni and Nakhd^tavni, who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
They speak Marathi, live in ordinary flat roofed houses or in 
thatched huts, have metal and earthen vessels, and keep cattle and 
ponies. They neither eat fish or flesh, nor drink liquor, and their staple 
food is jvdr% pulse, and vegetables. Their feasts of pulse cakes 
cost them £1 10s. (Rs.l5) the hundred guests. They are clean in 
their habits, hardworking, even-tempei^ed, and hospitable. They 
serve at the shrines of the village gods and live on the village 
offerings of food and grain. They make leaf cups and plates and 
are excellent musicians. The men dress in a waistcloth, coat, and 
turban, and the women in the ordinary Maratha robe and bodice. 
They wear the sacred thread, and their chief gods are Ambabai, 
Kbandoba, Mahadev, and M4ruti. Their priests are ordinary Maratha 
Brahmans, whom they show great respect. Their women are 
impure for ten days "after childbirth. They worship the goddess 
Satvai on the fifth day and name the child on the twelfth. They 
shave the child^s head for the first time when it is two months 
old, and, at the age of nine, gird their boys with the sacred thread. 
Their guardian or demh is the leaves of the vad or banyan tree which 
they tie to a post of the marriage haU and worship. The boy and 
girl are married standing face to face and a-cloth is held between 
them. When the Brahman priest has finished the marriage verses, 
and the guests have thrown rice over their heads, they are husband 
and wife. Feasts are exchanged on both sides, and the boy walks 
with his bride to his village. They .burn their dead, dressing the 
body in a green robe and bodice if the deceased is a married woman. 
Their social disputes are settled by their headmaii without calling 
a caste meeting. They do not send their boys to school and are a 
poor people. 

Hola'rs apparently meaning Field Men or Sons of the Soil, 
are returned as numbering 8682 and as found over the whole 
district. They are divided into Ayavle, Birlinge,- Garode, Gijge, 
B 125— 19 - 
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Galik,' Jayir, Kamle^ Karde, Halmdne, Namdase, Pdrslia, and Vagar, 
wlio all eat together bat do not intermarry. They are like Maiigs^ 
dark 'tall and- strong, and like them the men wear the top-knot 
and iiionstache but not the beard. They speak Mardthi both at home 
and abroad and lire in straw hnt-s with thatched roofs^ and use 
earthen pots and pans. They have no servants, but some keep cattle 
and goats. In food and dress they- are the same as Mangs, and are 
hardworking, dirty, and, when they can afford it, drunken. They 
are shoe and sandal makers, leather dressers, tillers, musicians, 
and day labourers. The women help the men in their work and 
the children herd cattle. They keep no birthday ceremony, and their 
women remain impure for twelve days. They worship a grindstone 
on the fifth in honour of the goddess Satv^i whom they greatly fear, 
and name the child on the twelfth the name being given by the 
village Brahman who is told the day and the hour when the child was 
born. They clip the child^s hair if it is a boy between its second 
and its seventh or eighth years. Betrothal takes place before 
marriage, and they generally marry their girls between five and 
fifteen and their boys between twelve and twenty. They have a 
great fondness for child marriage bnt their poverty often prevents 
them satisfying their and their women^s wishes. They allow widow- 
marriage, but the ceremony is always held in dark nights, and no 
one will look at the newly married couple’s face till the sun has 
been up four or five hours. They bury their dead, but say they 
would burn them if they could afford it. In religion they are 
the same as Mangs, worshipping all Hindu gods and goddesses, 
especially Bahiroba, Damrai, Janai, Jokhai, Khandoba, and Satvai. 
Their priests are the ordinary village Brahmans whom they greatly 
respect. They have a caste council and their social disputes are 
settled at caste meetings. They do not send their boys to school 
and are a poor class. 

Slieplierds include two castes with a strength of 59,385, or 11*04 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 57,704 (males 29,038, 
females 28,666) were Dhangars and 1681 (males 871, females 810) 
were Gavlis. 

Dhangars, or Shepherds literally Cowkeepers, are returned as 
numbering 57,704]' and as found over the whole district. They are 
said to have come to ShoMpur during the great Durgadevi famine 
(1396-1408) from the valley of the Mdn river in north-east Satara, 
They are dmded into Barges or Bandes, Hatgars, and Khutegars 
or Khutes, who neither eat together nor intermarry. The chief 
Dhangar surnames are Bh£ge, Chendke, Duble, Gadekar, Kore, 
Murle, and Edyural, They ar^ dark, large, and well-featured. The 
tnen wear the top-knot and the moustache. Their home tongue is 
Marfithi. They live in houses of mud and stones with flat roofs, and 
their house furniture includes brass, copper and earthen vessels 
worth about £2 10^. (Es; 25). They eat the flesh of goats and sheep 
and fowls and drink liquor. Their staple food is pulse, and 
vegetables, milk, curds, and buttermilk. The men drks in a loincloth, 
a turban, a jacket and a waistclothor shorttrousers reaching to the knee. 
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They throw a blanket over the head and let it hang down the back 
to the knee. The women wear a robe and bodice, and neither use 
false hair nor deck their heads with flowers. They are neither neat 
nor clean in their dress. The men are strong, sturdy, simple, 
hospitable, orderly, dirty, and rough. Their women are brawe and 
hardworking. The Khutegars are weavers and the Hatgars sell 
milk, butter, clarified butter, and wool, sell sheep and goats, and make 
and sell country blankets. The Barges are husbandmen. Some 
Dhangars also work as bricklayers, day labourers, petty shopkeep- 
ers, messengers, writers, and a few are moneylenders and cloth 
merchants. Besides goats and sheep they own cows and buffaloes. 
They spread all over the district during the fair season, 
grazing over the whole country, and, for the sake of the manure, 
are often paid by landholders to pen their flocks in their fields. 
Their women take milk and butter to market. The men generally 
spend their time in grazing sheep and goats, and the women, besides 
minding the house, spin wool and sell milk, butter, and curds. The 
wool fetches about Id. (4| as) a pound. Many Dhangars buy blankets 
from their castepeople, add a coloured cotton border, and sell them 
at a profit of 3r2, to &d. (2-4 as.) on each blanket. The price of a 
blanket varies according to its texture from Is. 6d to 5s. (Es. f- 
2J). Exclusive of the material the cost of weaving the two 
borders of a blanket is about Id. (| a.). A man will weave borders 
on four or five blankets in a day. Dhangars who weave blanket 
borders have generally capital of £30 to £40 (Rs. 800-400). They 
have credit wi.th moneylenders and borrow at nine per cent a year. 
Their chief gods are Bahiroba of Raji in the Indi sub-division of 
Bijapur, Bhuloba, Khandoba of Jejuri, Tukaiof Tulj^pnr, andYemai 
of Mardi in Sholapur. Dhangars worship the ghosts of their 
deceased ancestors and keep ancestral images in their houses. On 
Dasara Day they go to the temple of the god Hedamdev in waste 
lands with music, and one of them gets possessed and strikes himself 
with a naked sword but is not wounded. Those who are present 
throw wool and pieces of cocoa-kernel over their heads and all dance 
and sing. They have Brahman priests who officiate at their 
marriage and death ceremonies, fi'hey keep the usual Hindu holidays 
and fast on the elevenths of every lunar month. After the birth of a 
child the mother is held impure for twelve days. For five weeks she is 
not allowed to cook or to enter the cook room. On the fifth day alter 
the birth the goddess Panchvi is worshipped and on the twelfth 
the child is named. On a lucky day before the boy is- three years 
old his hair is out in front of the goddess Satvai. A sheep is 
sacrificed and a feast is held. A look of hair is left on the child^s 
skull until a brother or sister is born to him. Seven or eight 
years later the tuft is removed and a proper top-knot is kept on the 
crown of the head. They marry their boys between five and fifteen 
and their girls at any time before they come of age. Their marriage 
customs are the same as those of cultivating Marathas, except that 
the bride sends to the boy a present of about two hundred stuffed 
cakes. Most Dhangars bury the dead, but those who can afford it 
burn them. A woman who dies in childbirth is always buried. 
A feast is given on the twelfth day after death. They have a caste 
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council and setfclG social disputes at caste meetings. Tliey do not 
send tlieir boys to school and are a steady people. 

Gavlis, or Milkmen, are returned as numbering 1681 and as 
foimdallover the district. They are divided into Bijapnr Gavlis, 
.Eiinbi Gavlis, and Nagarkar Gavlis who neither eat together 
nor intermarry. The Bij^pur and the Nagarkar Gavlis are 
Lingc4yats. The Kunbi Gavlis were formerly in the service of the 
Bijapnris. They have established themselves as Gavlis, but eat 
drink marry and associate with Kunbis from whom they differ in no 
respect. The chief surnames among the Bijapur and Nagarkar Gavlis 
are AgUve, Ajidvani, Bashkar, Bahervadi, Bhdganagdi, Cliipkar, 
Dhajdle, Divte, Gadya-Palatukar, Ghule, Ghungre, Gholi, Gisal, 
lluchche, JangaYli,Kal^gate,Lakdya, Langute, Malkunaik, Na-mdhe, 
Pangud, S^the, ShMapure, and ShoMpure. The Gavlis look like 
Marathas and speak Mardthi. They are dirty in their habits, but 
hardworking and thrifty. They keep cattle and sell milk, curds, 
and cowdung cakes. Their houses are of mud with thatched or 
tiled roofs and a large yard for cattle, and they have a store of brass 
vessels. Their staple food includes jvdri bread, vegetables, curds, 
and whey. Their holiday dishes are of sugared milk, wheat bread, 
and split pulse, and they neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. The 
men dress in the waistcloth, waistcoat, turban, and blanket ; and the 
women in the ordinary Mar4tha robe and bodice. The men wear 
the ling in their turbans. They generally carry betel and tobacco 
in a pouch or latvaYjith bells tied to it. Well-to-do men wear ear- 
rings and a waistchain, and women ear, nose, arm, and toe rings. 
The women sit by themselves for three days during their monthly 
sickness. The men spend their time looking after cattle, cleaning 
the stable, and with the boys taking the cattle outside of the town 
to graze. Besides minding the house the women go about selling 
milk, curds, and cowdung cakes. On the fifth day after the birth 
of a child the mother worships the goddess Satvai and a Jangam 
or Lingdyat priest ties a Img to the child^s cot. On the twelfth day 
five married women with songs cradle the child and name it, the 
name being given by the village Brdhman. The mother is bathed, 
new bangles are put on her wrist, and near kinswomen present her 
vrith robes and bodices andher child with frocks. The laps of all the 
married women are filled with boiled gram, which is also given to 
children and other guests who either eat it on the spot or take it 
home. If the family are well-to-do the guests are feasted. On a lucky 
day, when a boy is eight or ten years old, his head is shaved leaving 
a top-knot. The hair is offered to the village goddess, and a feast to 
near relations ends the shaving or jdml Before the shaving, the 
hair is from time to time cut with scissors and kept, and finally offered 
to the goddess along with the hair shaved off on the lucky day. Soma 
go to the temple of Mdnkeshvar or Satvai in the Nizamis country to 
shave their boys^ heads for the first time. They marry their girls 
between six and twelve and their boys some time before they are 
twenty-five. Before marriage they have the same mdgni or asking 
ceremony as among cultivating Marathas. A day before the asking 
they worship as the marriage guardian or devah a branch of jdmhlml, 
dm&a, saimdadf or bdbhuL When the marriage is fixed, a millet-stalk 
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boo til is raised about fourteen feet by eight. It is eowdimgcd in 
tlie inside and covered with a cloth ceiling. About forty pounds of 
each of the following articles^ molasses, sweet oil, wheat, and 
jviiri are heaped in the middle of the marriage hall. On the 
heap is set a small stone bnll or and five married women 

worship the heap by throwing turmeric and redpowder over it as .a 
sign of good luck. The married women take a handful of in 
a winnowing fan, and, after sifting it a little, lay it on the ground 
near the heap. Some elderly woman of the honse presents the five 
married women with turmeric and redpowder and betel packets 
and they retire to their houses. During the night, neighbouring 
women come, singsongs, grindthe^mri or millet and wheat, and after 
the whole has been ground return to their homes. The flour, molasses, 
oil c.nd other articles brought for the marriage are not taken into the 
house but kept in the marriage hall until the marriage ceremony is 
over. Next day the boy^s relations go to the market and buy five 
to eleven turbans, waistcloths, shouldercloths, robes, and bodices, 
and arrange them in a line in the marriage hall. First they pile the 
turbans in a heap, then the shouldercloths, then the waistcloths, 
next to them the robes, and last the bodices. On each heap of 
men^s clothes is laid a bit of silver plate with the image of a god 
stamped on it, and on each heap of women*s clothes a silver plate 
stamped with the image of a goddess. Then the boy^s parents with 
five married women, lay before each of the heaps turmeric, red- 
powder, betel, and oil cakes, on each of which is laid a little cooked 
rice and wheat dough mixed with sugar. Last of all lighted 
lamps are set before the heaps and the heaps are prayed to be 
kindly. Near the heaps five plantain posts are set three in a line 
and two in front of the first and third. An elderly married woman 
presents each of the five maiTied women with turmeric redpowder 
and betel, and they retire to their homes. At night men are 
again called to grind jvdri and wheat. The flour molasses and 
oil are kept in the marriage hall and are not taken into the house. 
Next day the boy^s relations go to the market to buy five to eleven 
bodices, waistcloths, turbans and shouldercloths and lay them in 
a line in the marriage hall ; first the heap of turbans, next the heap 
of shouldercloths, then the robes, and last the bodices. On each 
heap of men^s clothes are laid silver plates with images of gods, 
and on the heaps of women’s clothes silver plates with goddesses 
stamped on them. The heap in the middle has a plantain flower or 
kelphul tied to it and across the three plantain posts is tied a jvdri 
stalk. To the jvdri stalk are fastened two white Madras robes, and 
each of the plantain posts is dressed in a robe and bodice and in the 
ornaments woim by married womemincluding the nose-ring and neck 
ornaments. The upper part representing the brow is daubed with red- 
powder, and in front leaning against the posts liwo stamped silver 
plates are laid each on a betel leaf. They take five earthen dishes 
or pardts and laying in each dish an oil cake, a little cooked rice, 
and some wheat dough, set one dish at each corner post and one 
between the two robed plantain-goddesses. In each of these five 
dishes is set a dough lamp with five cotton wicks. Then two pounds 
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of millet seed are pounded in a mortar and cooked, and tlie dough is 
spread on a handkerchief in front of the plantain posts and kneaded 
to make it even and hard. Over the layer of millet are spread two 
pounds of wheat dough. The wheat dough is kneaded like the millet 
dough and on it five oil cakes are laid. They take about a pound 
of wheat fiour, rub it with butter and make it into a lamp, roll it in 
a cloth, and put it in an earthen pot filled with cold water and boil it. 
When it is boiled the wheat lamp is laid on the oil cakes, and other 
oil cakes are heaped round it so as to hide its bottom. It is filled 
with butter and furnished with a cotton wick. Anew winnowing 
fan is taken, twenty-one dough lamps are put into the fan and filled 
with butter and cotton wicks, and lighted along with the big lamp. 
Apiece of camphor is burned close by on a betel leaf and the 
whole is worshipped. Cakes and cooked rice and vegetables are 
offered and lighted camphor is waved in front. This is called the 
chauk hJiojani di or the mother goddess dining in a square. Next 
day the boy’s parents, with kinspeople and music, take in a plat© 
a lighted lamp, an oil can, and three cups holding spices turmeric 
and redpowder, go to the house of a casteman of a different family 
stock, and ask him to get them a marriage guardian or devak. The 
man goes to some waste land and cuts a branch of the hdbhul, j dmhhiil^ 
mango, or shami tree, generally choosing a mango branch. Both 
thcr man and his wife are dressed in their usual clothes and the 
hems of their garments are knotted together. The man carries a 
hatchet in his hand and the woman a plate with an oil can and some 
cups of pink and yellow powder. Four men hold a cloth over their 
heads, the husband touches the cloth with the hatchet and they 
start. As they start the boy’s father tells them to go to five houses 
which he names. When they reach one of the houses the woman 
tells the mistress of the house that So and So ask her to their 
son's wedding, and, at the same time, she gives the woman whom she 
asks a little of the oil and some of the coloured powder. When they 
have asked the five women or whom the boy’s father named, 
the plate-and^hatchet-bearing couple go back to the boy’s. Mean- 
while the five wise women or jakhins at whatever inconvenience bathe 
and go to the boy’s. When they come the plate-and-hatchet-bearing 
husband and wife repeat each other’s names and untie their skirts, 
Bach of thefive wise women takes an earthen jar from the potter’s, and, 
marking it with lines of cement and redlead, sets it on her head and 
starts for a river or stream with music, kinswomen, and servants 
carrying oil cakes and ten pieces of cocoa-kernel and betel. At the 
river side they spread a carpet and pick five men whom they call 
virs or heroes. These five men take the earthen pots from the 
five married women, fill them'^with water, and set them on a 
blanket, covering jihe pot mouths with earthen lids and decking 
them with flower garlands. The five men are then presented with 
pieces of cocoa-kernel and packets of betel. The five wise women 
are then given turmeric which they rub on their cheeks and 
redpowder with which they cover their brows. Each is pre- 
sented with an oil cake, a piece of cocoa-kernel, and a betel packet, 
liightad camphor is laid on the lid of each of the earthen jars, and, 
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wlien it has burnt out, the five women take the earthen pots on 
their heads and return to the boy^s with music and guests. At the 
boy^s the pots are set in a corner of the marriage hail and a feast is 
held when the guests or the five women are given water from the 
jars to drink. This ends the wise« woman or jahhin ceremony. 
On the marriage day the boy is dressed in new clothes, goes on a 
bullock to the village Mfciti with kinsmen and kinswomen friends 
and music, makes a bow, and goes straight to the girl^s house 
where he and the bride are seated together on a blanket in front 
of the altar or halmle. Round the couple are piled five heaps of 
millet and wheat, and on each heap is set a coloured earthen pot 
with betel and turmeric inside and round the pots a thread is wound. 
Brahmans repeat verses, and, when the verses are ended, throw 
rice over the pair and they are husband and wife. The thread 
that was passed round the earthen pots is cut in two, a turmeric 
root is tied to each half, and of the two parts one is wound 
round the right wrist of the boy and the other round the right wrist 
of the girl. Betel is served and the guests retire. Next day a 
feast is held at the boy^s and on the day after at the girFs. The 
boy and girl are presented with clothes and seated on the shoulders 
of two men, who dance while musicians play and the hoy and 
girl pelt each other with sweet scented powder. Then the boy and 
girl are seated on the shoulders of a man who is called hotvdlghoda 
or the police commissioner's horse and he dances to music. Marriage 
brow-horns or hhdshings are tied to the boy\s and girFs foreheads, 
they are set on a bullock, and go to the boy^s with kinsfolk and 
music. At the boy^s the two kinsmen and the double-burdened 
police horse again dance the couple, betel or wheat bread and rice 
are served, and the guests retire. 

Except women who die in childbirth Gavlis bury the dead. The 
body is carried sitting in a bamboo frame, the grave is dug, and 
sprinkled with cowdung and cow urine and water in which a Jangam’s 
feet have been washed. The body is lowered into the grave and the 
Jangam goes into the grave, drops some water in which his toe has 
been dipped into the dead mouth, places the lincjam which the dead 
wore in his clasped hands, and comes out. The grave is filled with 
earth up to the corpse^ s neck, from that till the head is covered 
it is filled with salt, and above that with earth. When they come 
home the mourniug family are impure for three days, and on the 
fourth day are purified by drinking a mixture of cow^s urine, 
dung, milk, curds, sugar, and honey. They worship all the usual 
Hindu gods, and chiefly Amh^bai, Khand'oba, and Krishna, and 
fast on Mondays, on the elevenths* of every lunar month, and on 
Ookulashtami in August and Anantchaturdashi in September. 
Their priests are Jangams whom they bold in great respect. They 
call caste meetings to settle social disputes. Caste offences are 
punished with fine, and after the fine is paid the offender drinks 
water in which a Jangam^s toe has been washed, and is pure. They 
do not send their boys to school and are a poor people. 

Fishers include two castes with a strength of 8705 or 1*6 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 1001 (males 494, 
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females 507) were Bhois ; aad 7704 (males 3939, females 3765) 
wei'e Kolis. 

Bhois, or Fishers, are returned as numbering 1001 and as found 
ill towns and large villages. They are divided into Mardtha Bhois^ 
who speak Marathi and Pardeshi Bhois who speak Ilindiisbani. 
The following particulars apply to Pardeshi Bhois. They live in mud 
or stone houses with thatched roofs, and have metal and earthen 
vessels in store. They arc said not to eat fowls, but they eat fish atid 
the flesh of goats and sheep. Their staple food i^jvdri and vegetables. 
The men dress in a loincloth, waistcloth, a coarse cotton jacket, and a 
Mard.tha turban ; and the women wear the bodice and robe without 
drawing ‘the end of the robe back between the feet. They are a lazy 
and dirty people, earning their living as fishers and day-labourers, 
the women helping the men in selling the fish. Their chief god is 
Vyankoba. They keep all Hindu holidays, and their priests are 
ordinary village Brahmans. After childbirth the mother is impure 
for seven days. In the evening of the fifth day the goddess Satvai 
is worshipped, and the child is named on the thirteenth. When it 
is a year old the child's head is shaved, whether it is a boy or a 
girl, and in the evening the caste are feasted. On the marriage day 
Pardeshi Bhois fix a post in the ground in the middle of the booth, 
and place near the post a new earthen jar filled with cold water. 
When the boy comes to the girFs house, he and the girl are bathed 
in the booth with the cold water from the jar, and they are seated 
near the post. The Kulkarni or any other Bi’dhman repeats marriage 
verses, throws grains of rice over their heads, and they walk five 
times* round the post and are husband and wife. Marriage brow- 
horns or bashings of date palm or sAmdi leaves are tied to their brows, 
and the boy goes walking with the bride to his house with kinsfolk 
friends and music. Their marriage guardian or devah is the sun 
god or Surya. They allow widow marriage and either bury or 
bum the dead. Their chief deities are Amhilbai, Bahiroba, and 
Khandoba; and their great holiday is Shivrdtra in February. 
Their headman, who is called chaudharif settles social disputes and 
levies fines varying from 2s. to £5 (Rs. 1 - 50). When a fine of £5 
{Rs. 50) is recovered the headman is presented with a turban, and 
the rest is spent in a feast. They do not send their boys to school. 
Pish is in little demand and they are a poor people. 

Kolia are returned as numbering 7704 and as found all over 
the district. According to a book called the Mdlutarangranth, 
Shiffivahan, with his minister Ramchandra IJdavant Son^r, 
sent four Koli chiefs from Paithan to Sholapur, to punish a rebel 
in the Dindirvan forest. After the rising" was put down the 
Koli chiefs were placed in charge of the forest and the country 
round, and were ordered to maintain themselves by carrying on 
the work of boatmen and by acting as priests in all Mah^dev 
temples. Afterwards two more chiefs with their families and the 
parents of the four original chiefs came and settled in the district. 
The names of the four original chiefs were Abhangrdv, Adhatrfiv, 


i Details of the Maratha Bhoi customs are given m the Poona Statistical Account. 
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Nelietrav, and Parchande^ and these with a few others have 
become Koli surnames. The Kolis are divided into Maratha and 
Panbhari or Pan Kolis who eat together and intermarry.^ The names 
in common use among men are Babaji, Hari, Kerii^ Koiidi^ Limba^ 
Miikiind^ Nathaji^ Pandu_, and Rakhma ; and among women Bliagu^ 
Gita^ Konduj Kasha, Krishna^ Rakhma, Rangu, and Tulsi. They look 
like Mai4thas, and are strong, dark, and hardy, the men wearing the 
top-knot moustache and whiskers, but not the beard. They speak 
an incorrect Marathi mixed with peculiar expressions, some for 
shortness sake and others without any apparent reason.^ They 
live in middle class houses one storey high with walls of mud and 
stone and flat roofs. They are not neat or clean, and their house 
goods include a cot, a cradle, and a couple of boxes, blankets, 
carpets, and metal and earthen cooking vessels. They keep cows, 
buffaloes, goats, and domestic fowls, but not servants. Their 
staple food includes millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they are 
very fond of chillies and hot spices. They give caste dinners on 
marriages and the anniversaries of deaths. They oat fish and the 
flesh of goats, sheep, hares, deer, and domestic fowls and eggs. 
They hold themselves impure when they eat flesh and on that day 
do not visit the temple. Such of them as have turned Varkaris 
or season-keepers to the Pandharpur Vithoba and wear necklaces 
of basil or tulsi leaves, have given up eating flesh. They some- 
times get over the difficulty by hanging their tulsi necklaces to a peg 
in the house before tasting flesh and putting them on again next 
morning after bathing. They use spirituous and other intoxicating 
drinks, eat opium, and smoke hemp flowers and tobacco but not 
to excess. Both men and women dress like Marathas, The men 
dress in the loin and waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, Mardtha turban, and 
sandals or Brdhman shoes, and rub their brows with sandal. The 
women wear a robe and bodice, but do not pass the end of the 
robe back between the feet. They tie their hair in a knot behind the 
head, rub their brows with redpowder, but do not wear false hair 
or deck their heads with flowers. Neither men nor women are neat 
or clean in their dress. Their only special rule regarding clothes is 
that the women never wear black robes and that the men never wear 
black turbans. They have special clothes for grea,t occasions and 
their gold, silver, and pearl ornaments are the same as those worn 
by MaratMs. They are a hardworking, even-tempered, thrifty, 
hospitable, and orderly people. They are boatmen, carrying 
passengers across rivers and streams during the rainy season, 
charging |tl. (I a,) for each faro, except people of their own village 
or town who give them a grain allowance at the end of the year. 


1 Besides these two classes of Kolis some Kdmdthis from the Ifed-Uglidt hills in the 
Nizam’s country call themselves Mahddev Kolis, Most speak Mardthi out of doors, 
but in many families the home speech is Telugu. This class is interesting as they 
apparently are the origin of the Mahddev Kolis of the Ahmadnagar hills. Details 
are given in the Ahmadnagar Statistical Account. 

^ Thus for do not want nako^ they say nag ; for yonder palihade, palydd ; for take 
this he ghe, hinga ; for plenty pnshhal, lai, or mdyndal j for little t?iode^ uUs ; for 
thete tikade^ taJead ; for here ikade, hakad for soon hegi ; and for beat 
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They are hereditary ministrants in Mahadev’s shrines and take to 
themselves the ofierings laid before the god. The Pan Kolis or 
watcrniGii Ctirry watGr in bag’s on tbo bacbs of bunaloGS;, supply tbo 
villagers^ and receive a yearly allowance in grain^ bay, or money. 
The Kolis are also husbandmen and are helped in their work by 
their wives and children. They are a poor class sunk in debt which 
they have imdergone to meet special expenses on marriages and 
deaths and on boat building. They claim the same rank as 
Mar^tha Kunbis with whom they dine. A Koli rises at dawn and 
goes to his boat. About eight he eats a bit of bread either ^ in the 
boat or on the river bank with onions and powdered chillies, and 
washes it down by a draught of water. He returns home between 
eleven and twelve, bathes, takes his midday meal, and, after an hour's 
nap, goes to the shrine of which he is ministrant or to the place where 
his caste meet to get Ms share of the day's earnings. If he has 
nothing else to do, unless he is an old man, he joins his companions 
in playing cards or other games, or he goes to a house where the sacred 
books or Purd^ns are read and sits hearing them. During the dry 
months, when there is no feriying, unless he has a shrine to look after, 
aKoli generallymoves about the country in search of work. The Kolis’ 
busy season is during the rains, and in large towns such as Pandharpur 
they are hai-d worked during the isirs ov jatrds. Pan Kolis have 
no busy or slack time, as they have to work all the year round. They 
are a religious people and worship the usual Hindu gods and 
goddesses. Their family gods are Vithoba of Pandharpur, Bhavani 
of Tuljdpur, and Khandoba of Jejuri. Their priests are Deshasth 
Brahmans to whom they pay great respect. They keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and festivals. Their spiritual guides or gurus are the slit- 
eared or Kd,nphdta G-osavis. When a member of a family wishes 
to become the disciple of a teacher, the teacher is asked to the 
house and is seated on a stool. The candidate bathes and sits in 
front of the teacher, washes his feet, and worships him by rubbing 
sweet scented oil on his brow, throwing garlands of flowers round 
his neck, and flowers and rice over his head. He presents the 
teacher with 6d, to 2a. (Ee. J-l) in cash and hows before him. The 
guru fastens a rosary of one hundred and eight basil beads round the 
candidate's neck and whispers something in his right ear. A feast 
to the gurii and a few near relations or friends ends the ceremony. 
The Gosavi becomes the family guide and the members of the family 
take advice from no one else. Kolis believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. 
They marry their boys before they are twenty, and their girls before 
they are twelve. The father of the boy has to look out for a suit- 
able girl as a wife for Ms son. •Whence has found a girl he goes 
to her house with the family priest and a few near kinsmen and 
fixes the marriag§ day. He presents the girl with a robe and bodice, 
serves betel, and returns home. This is called the mctgni or asking. 
Five days before the marriage day, five married women bathe the 
boy and rub him with oil and turmeric. Some of the women of the 
boy's house put the rest of the turmeric in a leaf cup, take it to the 
girl's with a robe and bodice, bathe her, rub her with oil and tur- 
meric, dress her in the robe and bodice, and return to the boy's. 
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On the second or third day after the turmeric-rubbing, at both 
houses, they call seven married women with their husbands, and, 
going to waste lands, bring branches of five trees or pdnchpdlvis^ 
and, together with the hatchet with which they chopped the branches 
and some cooked food, tie them to one of the posts c! the booth, 
and this they call the marriage god or demh. At night a dinner is 
given. On the wedding day an earthen altar is built in the girl's 
house. In the afternoon the boy, dressed in his best clothes, with a 
marriage ornament or bashing tied to his brow with kinsfolk and 
friends, goes riding on horseback to the village temple, and thence 
to the girl's house. Here a woman waves a cake round his head, and, 
dividing the cake in two, throws one part to the right and the other 
to the left. He dismounts and takes his seat in the booth on a 
carpet. The Brahman priest mbs his brow with satidal and hands 
him a new turban which he folds round his head. Two baskets 
plaited with acacia or hdhhul twigs are set opposite each other, and 
in one of them is laid a grindstone and in the other a coil of rope. 
The girl stands in the grindstone basket and the boy in the 
rope basket and the priest ties round the girPs neck a necklace 
of black glass beads. Between them two Brahmans, who repeat 
marriage verses, hold a new waistcloth, and, at the end, they 
thi'ow grains of rice over the couplers head and seat them in 
the baskets. The priest five times winds cotton thread round 
the couplers necks and the girPs father presents the boy with a 
brass plate and a waterpot and pours water over the girPs hands 
who lets it fall on the boy^s hands. This forms the girl-ginug 
or Icanydddn, The priest takes the thread off their necks, cuts 
it in two equal parts, dyes it yellow with turmeric powder, and 
tying a piece of turmeric root to each half, binds one to the left 
wrist of the girl and the other to the right wrist of the boy. 
This is called tying the marriage wristlets or hankans. The boy 
and the girl take their seats on the altar near each other and in 
front of them is set a dish with a lighted lamp in it. Kinspeople 
draw near, wave a copper coin round the couple’s heads, and throw 
the coin into the dish. The money thown into the dish is equally 
divided between a Bhat and a Gurav. The hems of the boy's and 
girPs robes are knotted together and the priest takes them to bow 
before the house gods. They seat themselves as before on the 
altar and the priest unties the hems of their garments. Betel is 
served and the guests withdraw. The girPs mother offers the boy 
and the girl sweetmeats which they eat. For about a couple of days 
the boy stays at the girPs, during which the boy and girl bath© 
together, and splash one another with water and blow water from 
their mouths over each other. Casta dinners are interchanged, and, 
on the evening of the third day, the boy’s father with kinspeopl© 
and a plate containing a new bodice and robe, grains of rice, red 
and turmeric powder, and betel packets comes to the bride’s. The 
priest takes a waterpot, puts water and a betelnnt and turmeric 
root into it, and sets it on a heap of rice. Over the pot are placed 
a couple of cocoa-keruels and round the pot a thread is wound. A 
betelnnt is set near the pot and the boy and girl, sitting in front 
of them, worship the betelnnt and the waterpot by throwing over 
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them red and turmeric powder and flowers. After 
lighted lamp before them and throwing grains of rice^ the priest 
lifts the waterpot, and with it touches the brows of the bo j and 
o'irl^ and again sets it down on the spot where it was. He does this 
Hirice and lit the end asks the boy and girl separately, 'Has the 
burden been remored.'' ^ Each of them answers ' It has been taken 
away.^ The priest takes the robe and bodice and presents them to 
the girl and she puts them on and sits as before. The priest unties 
the marriage wristlets or IcanhanSy and seating the boy and the girl 
on horseback takes them in procession to the boy’s accompanied 
by kinsfolk and music. Next day at the houses both of the boy 
and the girl, the married couple who previous to the marriage had 
installed the marriage guardians or devahs^ that is the hatchet and 
five tree leaves or panchpdlvis, bathe, and, with their garments knotted 
together, throw rice grains on the hatchet and five tree leaves, bow 
before them and ask the guardians to depart and the wedding is over. 
Except that they hold a girl unclean for three days, the Kolis do 
not perform any ceremony when a girl comes of age. For her first 
confinement a Koli girl goes to her mother’s. As soon as the child 
is born, cold water is sprinkled over it to make it hardy and 
fearless. The midwife, who is generally a Maratha, cuts the navel 
cord and buries it in the lying-in room. On the fifth day the 
mother worships the goddess Satvai and the members of the family 
keep awake the whole night. The mother is held impure for ten 
days and on the eleventh she and her child are bathed, their clothes 
are washed, the house is cowdunged, and the mother and child are 
pure. On the twelfth day the mother sets five pebbles outside of 
the house and lays sandal, flowers, vermilion, and sweetmeats 
before them. They name their girl on the thirteenth day after 
birth. When a child is between one and three years old it is laid 
on its mother’s lap and its hair is clipped by a barber. They 
either bury or burn their dead. On the way to the burniug ground 
they halt, and leaving a cake and cooked rice folded in an old 
piece of cloth go to the burning ground. The body is either 
buried or burnt and the chief mourner, taking the firepot and 
filling it with water, goes round the grave or the pyre, and picking 
a pebble makes a hole in the Jar, dashes the pebble and the Jar 
on the ground, and beats his mouth with the palm of his open 
hand. He marks the spot by a big stone, bathes in the river 
or stream, and goes home. Except the four bearers the mourners 
do not enter the house but stand outside. The four hearers are 
given packets of hetelnut and leaves which they bite, and, coming 
out, spit the betel in front of the other mourners. Then the chief 
mourner walks into the house i^nd the rest go to their homes. The 
chief mourner remains impure for ten days. On the third day 
with a few neai^ kinsmen he goes to the burning ground, removes 
the ashes, sprinkles flowers ovex' the spot, lays two earthen saucers 
one with bread and the other with water, bathes, and goes home. 
Either on the tenth or the twelfth day the chief monimer goes to 
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the burning ground and has his moustache shaved. He then takes 
a nimh branchy dips it in oil^ and with it touches the shoulders of 
the four corpse-bearers^ asking them at the same time ^Are the 
shoulders rested/^ and they answer ^Tbey are rested.”^ When they 
go home a mutton feast is held. A Bhat who is called in, sings 
songs, and leaves with uncooked food and money. His nearest 
relations present the chief mourner with a turban and he is free 
to go out. The Kolis have a caste council and settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. They send their boys to school but do not keep 
them for more than a couple of years. They take to no new pursuits 
and are a poor class. 

Labourers include six classes with a strength of 7416 or 1*4 per 
cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Sholdpur Lahourers^ 18S1 . 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

JGuDiIcxIs 

70 

55 

125 

Kamfithis 

108 

10(5 

211 

KMtiks 

1 S6^ 

382 

7-16 

Loclhis 

150 

179 

338 

Bardesliis ... 

1G97 

1698 

, 3295 

Eaddis 

1317 

1381 

2698 

Total ... 

. 3715 

3701 

7110 


Kalals, or Distillers, are returned as numbering 125 and as found 
in the town of Sholapur, They are said to have come into the district 
from Lucknow about forty years ago in search of work. They are dark 
and strong. The men wear the top-knot and ear-knots^ and the 
moustache and whiskers. They speak Hindustani^ their houses are of 
mud and stone one or more storeys high, with flat or tiled roofs. They 
keep cattle and^ponies, and their staple food split pulse, 

and vegetables. They do not eat fish or flesh, neither do they 
drink liquor. The men wear a short waistcloth tucked behind, a 
coat, waistcoat, and shonldercloth ; and the women, a petticoat or 
robe and a bodice fastened either at the back or in front. Their 
ornaments are generally the same as those of Maratha Brahmans, 
except that their nosering which is of gold with a couple of pearls 
fastened in it is so heavy that its weight is borne by a silk 
thread fastened in the hair. Some make and sell spirits, others are 
husbandmen, and others serve as day labourers. They worship 
the goddess Satv^i on the fifth day after childbirth, and clip the 
child^s hair except its top-knot. The mother is impure for ten days 
and on the twelfth the child is named by a Brahman priest. 
They marry their children at aiiy^ age but their girls generally 
before they come of age. They burn their dead and mourn ten 
days. On the tenth day they offer rice balls to crpws and beg them 
to eat, and on the twelfth the caste is feasted. They practise 
polygamy but do not allow widow marriage. On the death of the 
husband the widow^s necklace and nosering are taken off, but her 
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head is not stayed^ and she is allowed to wear bangles. A headman 
called either muhhi or shetya settles all their social disputes. They 
send their boys to school but only for a short time and are a 
poor people. 

Ka'ma'tMs are returned as numbering 214 and as found in small 
numbers over the whole district. They have come from thehTizam s 
country since the beginning of JBritish rule. They are - tall darh and 
robust, and their young women are goodlooking and healthy. A few 
speak Telugu, and the rest Mardthi and write B^lbodh. They are 
an active, hardworking, and frugal people. They are masons, 
husbandmen, gardeners, messengers, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
housebuilders, painters, stonecutters, shopkeepers, grain sellers, 
moneylenders, and moneychangers. Most of them are labourers, 
both men and women working for daily hire. Their houses are 
built of stone ^and earth with flat roofs. They keep cattle and 
horses but have no servants. Their food includes jvdri, hdjri, pulse, 
fish, and the flesh of goats and sheep, deer, fowls, and hares. 
They drink liquor and serve it to such of the guests as take it 
before sitting to dine. They give caste dinners on births marriages 
and deaths. The men dress in a round turban much like a 
Mar^tha Kunbi turban, a coat, a jacket, and a waistcloth. The 
women dress in a robe and bodice. Their boys are married between 
eleven and fifteen and their girls between nine and eleven. The 
boy’s father sends a present to the girl’s to ask if her parents will 
give their daughter in marriage. If they agree, a Deshasth 
Brdhman is called, the horoscopes of the hoy and girl are laid 
before him, and he calculates and says whether or not the marriage 
will prove lucky. Next day, if the answer is favourable, the boy^s 
father with a Brahman and a few kinspeople, goes to the girTs 
and the Brahman tells them that the stars are favourable. The 
Erd,hman prepares two marriage papers or ^atrikds, fixes the 
marriage day, and leaves with a present of about Is. (8 as.) from 
each house. Then the boy^s father with his nearest kinsfolk and 
friends, and with the Brahman priest goes to the girl’s and sits on 
a carpet on the veranda. The girl is called, the priest repeats 
verses, and the boy’s father presents the girl with a robe and 
bodice and an ornament. The girl takes the present, goes into 
the house, dresses, and coming out resumes her seat. The boy’s 
father fills her lap with fruit and dry cocoa kernels. He 
and his friends are treated to a feast of cooked rice with sugar, 
and return to their homes with a packet of betelnut and leaves. 
About two days before the marriage the girTs parents with music 
and friends go to the boy’s with a present of millet gruel or dmhil 
and offer it to little children.* In front of the house a marriage 
hall is built and on one side of the hall an earthen altar is raised. 
On the wedding morning after the household have bathed, five 
married women are asked to a feast, and a wedding guardian or devah 
which consists of dpta Bauhinia tomentosa, shami Prosopis spicegera, 
mango, m^djdmhhul Syi^igium jambolanum branches, is brought with 
music from M^ruti’s temple where a Gurav sits with the branches 
in his hands. Then with music they bring from the potter’s 
eleven earthen pots and drop some grains of rice into each pot. 
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sprinkle tke pots with turmeric powder, and lay them before the 
house gods. The boy’s relations present the girl with a robe and 
bodice^ rub her body with turmeric, and fill her lap with fruit, 
cocoa-kernels, and rice, a feast is held, and the boy’s relations retire. 
The boy’s relations seat the boy on horseback and start in proces- 
sion for the girFs. At the girl’s door cooked rice and cocoanuts 
are waved I'o Lind the boy ^s head and dashed on the ground. The 
boy walks into the marriage hall and is seated on the altar. The 
girl is called and she and her mother are presented with a robe 
and bodice, and her father with a turban. The boy stands on tho 
altar and the girl is made to stand before him face to face and a 
cloth is held between them. The Brdhman repeats verses and the 
guests keep throwing grains of jvari on the heads of the boy 
and girl. When this is over the boy and girl are husband and wife. 
They are seated on low wooden stools near the altar and round 
their wrists threads are bound to each of which is tied a turmeric 
root and a marriage paper or fatriha. The hoy and girl then go 
into the house and bow before the house gods. A feast is given, 
betel is served, and the guests withdraw. Next morning the boy and 
girl are taken to the girFs and friends and relations are feasted. On 
the third day comes the sdda or robe ceremony when the boy ^s father 
presents the girl with a robe and bodice and ornaments, and the girl’s 
father presents the boy with a turban and waistcloth. The boy and 
girl are seated on horseback, taken to the village god, and brought 
back to the girFs house, where they bow to the elders of the family 
and to the house gods and the boy^s parents take the boy to their house 
with the girl. The wedding ends with a feast or two at the boy^s 
to the girl’s friends and the untying of the turmeric bracelets and 
the marriage papers. Widow marriage is allowed. The man makes 
the offer of marriage, and the wedding generally takes place betwee'n 
ten and twelve at night in the presence of a few near relations. It 
is kept secret till next morning when a few kinspeople and friends 
are asked to dine. When a girl comes of age word is sent to the 
boy^s and she is taken with music to the boy^s house. If the family 
is well-to-do a wooden frame is built, if not, she is seated on a 
blanket in the house neai’ the wall. She rubs wet turmeric on her 
hands and presses them over her back against the wall. On the 
fourth day the boy^s mother bathes her, and, on any lucky day with- 
in sixteen days after she comes of age, her parents present her with a 
robe and bodice. The boy is also presented with a carpet, bedding, 
betel, a waistcloth, and a turban, flower garlands are put round his 
neck, and a feast is held. In the evening the girl prepares the bedding 
and presents the boy with betel packets, and both are taken to the 
bedroomandthe doorisclosed. Eith^rin thefifth orthe seventh month 
of a girFs first pregnancy a feast is held, and her parents present the 
girl with a green robe and bodice, and green gmss bangles. The 
boy^s father takes her to the village god before whom she bows, he 
then leads her to his house, where a second feast is held, and she is 
presented with another robe and bodice. When the child is born 
a hole is dug, and, along with a copper coin, the navel cord and after- 
birth are buried in the hole. The child is bathed, rolled in swaddling 
bands, and laid on the cot beside its mother* The mother is bathed. 
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bows before tbo bolOj' and is laid on tlxe cot. On tbe fiftli tlie 
goddess Satvai is worshipped, and on a gimdstone are laid the 
rolling-pin and the healing roots and herbs which are to be given 
to the mother. Cooked food, including rice/ and wheat cakes and 
fruit and betel are offered, and the midwife is dined. At night 
a knife is placed under the mother's pillow and this ends the fifth 
day. On the tenth, the whole house is cowdunged, all the clothes 
are washed, and the mother and child are bathed. On the eleventh 
the mother and child are bathed and the cot is washed. On the 
twelfth the child is named and married women are feasted. ^ The 
guests present the mother and child with clothes, lay the child in 
a cradle, and name it, wet gram is served, and the guests with- 
draw. After three months tbe father's kinsfolk present the mother 
with clothes, her lap is filled with rice and fruit, and her 
husband's kinspeople bring her to his house. Between the time 
when the child is three months and one year old a barber clips its 
hair and a feast is given. Until the mother is pregnant a second 
time, no top-knot is left on the boy's head. When she becomes 
pregnant she and the child are taken before thewillage god and a 
tuft of hair is left on the crown of the child's head. Near 
kinspeople are feasted on the spot, and they return to their homes. 
When a Kamdthi dies butter is rubbed on his head and warm water 
is poured over his body, a silk cloth is tied round his loins, bis 
body is sprinkled witb redpowder and betel leaves, flower garlands 
are tlirown round bis neck, tbe Jangam marks tbe brow witb 
cowdung asbes, and the body is laid on a bamboo bier. The body 
is covered from head to foot with a white cloth, it is raised by four 
persons, musicians head the party, and the son walks in front of 
the bearers with an earthen firepot. The Jangam walks in front 
blowing a conch shell. The body is burnt, and the Jangam retires 
with a present of a couple of coppers. As soon as the body is moved 
from the house, the spot on which it lay is cowdunged, ashes are 
spread, and a lighted lamp is set close by and left for three days. 
At the end of the three days the ashes are searched for footprints, 
and the marks are supposed to be those of the animal into which 
the spirit of the dead has passed. After examining them the ashes 
are gathered and thrown into the river. Mourning lasts ten 
days. On the thirteenth a feast is given to castefellows including 
the corpse-bearers, or, if the heir is poor only the bearers are asked. 
The K^mdthis are Shaivs. The men mark their brows with ashes and 
sandal and the married women rub theirs with redpowder. They 
worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and visit Benares, Jejuri, 
N^sik, and Pandharpur. They worsliip the cholera and small-pox 
goddesses Mariamma and Pochamma, and Musalman saints or firs. 
They keep the usual Hindu holidays. They wear neither the sacred 
thread nor the ling. During their monthly sickness the women 
are held impure for four days. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans 
and they treat both them and Jangams with great respect. They 
have house images of Amb4bai, Khandoba, and embossed plates or 
tdks of their dead ancestors whom they daily offer flowers and cooked 
feod» There has been no recent change in their beliefs or practices. 
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They have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They do not send their boys to school and are a steady people. 

Kha'tiks, or Butchers, are returned as numbering 746 and found 
in large towns and villages all over the district. They believe 
they came into the district five or six generations ago. They are like 
Marathas and speak M arathi both at home and abroad. The men wear 
a short top-knot. Their houses are of mud and stone with flat or tiled 
roofs and contain brass copper and earthen vessels. They do not keep 
servants^ but have sheep and goats and some cows and buffaloes. 
They eat fish and the flesh of goats and sheep and drink liquor. Their 
staple food is jvdri breads vegetables, and pulse. Except that they 
are neater and cleaner, their dress and ornaments do not differ from 
those of Mardthas. They are hardworking and are more restless 
and active than other low class Hindus. They are fond of show 
and pleasure and are rather extravagant. Most are mutton butchers, 
but some trade in sheep and goats buying them in the Nizam’s 
country and sending them to Bombay. Some are poor and live as 
labourers, but as a class they are well-to-do. Their trade is 
generally brisk and they have a fair income and often some capital 
of their own. Their women, besides minding the house, grind corn 
and help their husbands in selling mutton, and the children take 
the animals to pasture outside of the town. They worship the same 
gods as Marathas and their priests, whom they treat with no great 
respect, are Deshasth Brahmans. They keep the same fasts and 
feasts as Mardth^s, believe in witchcraft and sorcery, and have the 
same marriage and other rites. They have a caste council and 
their headman is styled a They do not send their boys to 

school and are a well-to-do class. 

Lodtlis are returned as numbering 338 and as found scattered 
over the whole district. They are Pardeshis and are dark tall and 
strong. The men wear the topknot and earknots, and the moustache. 
They speak Hindustani at home,andMardthiand Kanarese with others. 
They live in thatched huts and keep cattle, sheep, and fowls. Their 
daily food includes jvdri bread, split pulse, vegetables, spiceKS, and 
oil, and, when they can afford them, fish flesh and liquor. The men 
dress in a shirt, a pair of drawers, a coat or a shouldercloth, and 
a turban or headscarf. The women dress in the petticoat and 
bodice, a necklace of black glass beads with a button or two of gold 
fastened to it, silver glass and lac bracelets, and bellmetal toe-rings. 
They are a hardworking people, but intempemte and improvident 
and wanting in courtesy and hospitality. They are cart drivers, 
thatchers, fuel-sellers, tillers, and day labourers. Their family deities 
are Amb4bai and Khandoba, and Ihey generally keep no fasts. 
They allow widow marriage, practise polygamy, and either bury or 
burn their dead. They mourn ten days, offer balls^to the crows on 
the twelfth, and if well-to-do give a caste feast. They have a caste 
council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. A few of them 
send their boys to school. They are a poor people. 

PardesMs, literally Foreigners, chiefly Brahmans and Bajputs 
from Upper India, and their children by local Mardtha mistresses, 
who also call themselves Rajputs, Pardeshis, or Deocan-Pardeshis, 
B 125—21 
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are returned as numbering 3295 and as found in large towns and 
villages all over the district. They have come in considerable 
numbers since the railway has made travelling easy. They are 
strongs dark^ and tall. Some of the men wear the beard and others 
whiskers ; others again both shave the head and the face. They 
speak Hindustani with or without a mixture of Marathi, They live 
in ordinary houses and sometimes keep cattle and goats. They are 
great eaters^ generally taking one very large meal in the afternoon. 
Their staple food includes wheats jvdri, split pulse^ and butter. 
Their mistresses and their children, like Marathds^ take fish flesh 
and liquor. They smoke tobacco and hemp flower^ eat opium^ 
and drink opium and hemp water or hhdng. The men dress in a 
waistcloth reaching to the knee^ a jacket, and a cap or turban folded 
in Mar^tha fashion. A few of them have North Indian wives^ who 
dress in a petticoat and a bodice fastened either in front or behind^, 
and an upper robe with which they carefully hide the face. Their 
mistresses and children dress like Marathas. They are proud^ hot- 
temperedj clean^ faithful, thrifty, obedient, strong and brave, and 
will face any danger to save their employer^’s life and property. 
They show no attachment to their illegitimate children and mistresses 
and often desert them and go back to Upper India, though they 
occasionally marry Maratha girls and settle in the district, Pardeshis 
take service either with Government or with private persons as 
messengers and watchmen and follow almost all callings. They 
keep sweetmeat, parched grain, and fruit shops, and are tillers, 
barbers, shoemakers, potters, washermen, milkmen, and labourers. 
The Brahmans act as priests to their countrymen. They are a 
saving people and are seldom in debt. They are generally Shaivs, 
but they worship all Hindu gods and goddesses and keep the regular 
fasts and feasts. On the birth of a child the mother is impure for 
twelve days. If the child is a boy, four or five musket shots are 
fired. On the sixth day Satvai is worshipped, generally under the 
form of a rupee. On the twelfth the child is cradled and named, the 
name being whispered into the child^s ear by its father. When the 
child is five or six months old its hair is cut by the village barber, 
and the legitimate sons of Brahmans are girt with the sacred thread 
at the age of seven or eight. They marry their boys between twelve 
and twenty-five. They have a betrothal ceremony before marriage. 
At the marriage they rub^the boy and girl with oil and turmeric at 
their homes, and as telsdddsov oil robes, the fathers jn-law present the 
boy and girl each with a white cloth, ten and d half and seven and a 
half feet long. The boy goes on horseback to the girPs, and is there 
presented with a new waistcloth which he puts on. The waistcloth he 
wore before becomes the prope% of the barber's wife and she takes 
it. In the marriage hall a post is fixed in the ground and near it is 
set an earthen jar full of cold water covered with an earthen lid in 
which a dough lamp is kept burning. The boy and girl are made 
to stand face to face, a cloth is held between them, the priest 
repeats verses and the priest and the guests throw rice on their heads 
and they are husband and wife. The sacrificial fire is lit, and the 
r^rriage ends with the boy and girl walking seven times round 
the earthen jars* Feasts are interchanged and the boy walks with 
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the girl to her new home. Pardeshis burn their dead, mourn ten 
days, offer rice balls on the eleventh, the mourners become pure on 
the twelfth, the saci'ificial fire is lit on the thirteenth, and thirteen 
earthen pots each with a copper coin in it, a piece of white cloth 
seven or eight feet long, and a betel packet are presented to 
thirteen Brahmans, along with wheat, butter, and pulse. They have 
a caste council, send their boys to school, and are fairly off. 

Raddis are returned as numbering 2698 and as found over the 
whole district. They speak Telugu, live in ordinary houses, eat fish 
and flesh, and drink liquor. The men dress in a waistcloth, coat, 
waistcoat, and headscarf ; and the women in a robe and bodice, 
drawing the upper end of the robe over the head, but not pulling the 
skirt back between the feet. They sell scented oils, powders, tooth 
paste and frankincense sticks, and also cultivate. Their chief 
objects of worship are G-anesh, Ishvar, Jamblamma, Mallikarjun, and 
Vyankatraman, and their priests are Telang Brahmans. They marry 
their girls between eight and ten, are impure for twenty-one days after 
the birth of a child, worship the goddess Satvdi on the third, and name 
the child on the thirty-fourth. They raise four earthen altars, two at 
the girhs and two at the boy^s. At the time of marriage at the girhs 
the boy and girl are seated on low wooden stools set on the two altars, 
they are touched by an iron bar which is laid between the two stools, 
and verses are read over them by the priest. After an exchange of 
feasts the boy leads his bride to his house where they are again seated 
on altars. They either bury or buim their dead and mourn ten days, 
and on the tenth shave the chief mourner^s moustache. They offer 
rice balls on the tenth and feast castefellows either on the 
twelfth or thirteenth. They send their boys to school and are a 
steady people. 

Unsettled Tribes include eight classes with a strength of 
16,071 or 2*9 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Slioldpio' Unsettled THheSy 1881 , 


Divisiok. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

Berads or Edmosiiis 

sail 

3042 

5 

BMmtJLs ... 

16 

19 

3j 

BMls 

68 

2 

70 

KaikMis 

793 

838 

1629 

Katavdis 

: 33- '1 

5 

38 

rhansepa,rdhis 

205 1 

209 

405 

Vadars 

2089 

2044 

4X33 

Yanjaris 

1864 

1644 

1 3508 

Total ...! 

8279 

7792 

16,071 


Berads, or Bedars, are returned as numbering 6253 and as 
found over the whole district. Like Mh^rs Mtogs and others 
who serve as village watchmen Berads are somStimes called and 
sometimes call themselves Eamoshis, They are divided into 
Berads and Helg4s who neither eat together nor intermarry. They 
are dark and either stout or strongly made. The men keep the 
topknot and the moustache but not the beard. They speak Mardthi 
with others and among themselves a dialect of their own. Some 
are wanderers, living in forests and waste lands and others who are 
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stationary live in sliabby grass buts. A few o%vn bouses of mud 
and stone walls with flat or tbatcbed roofs. Tbeir bouse goods 
include a few metal vessels and a few own bullocks. Men women 
and cbildren eat sitting together out of tbe same disb. Tbeir 
staple food includes bread, vegetables, and pulse. They are 
excessively fond of country spirits. The men dress in a waistclotb or 
a pair of drawers reaching to tbe knee, a long coat with sleeves, a 
sboolderclotb, and a turban. The women di’ess in a robe and bodice, 
and tbe boys in a loin and sboulderclotb. They have . a set of 
better clothes for great occasions. Their women^s ornaments are 
tbe same as those worn by cultivating Mar£tb4s. They are idle, hot- 
tempered, and impudent. Tbeir most binding oath is taken on Ihanddr 
or turmeric. Tbeir main calling is village watching, and they carry 
a sword, shield, and matchlock. Some are husbandmen and others 
labourers. Their women, work as labourers, spin cotton, and sell 
fuel and grass. They are poorly paid, have no credit, and live 
from hand to mouth. The chief objects of tbeir worship are 
Ambd-b^i, Jotiba, and Kbandoba, and tbeir priests are tbe village 
Bnibmans. A woman is impure for ten days after childbirth. On tbe 
fifth the house is cowdunged, balls and millet or wheat flour biscuits 
are made and offered to Satvai, and in the evening a feast is held. 
The babe if a boy is named on tbe thirteenth, and if a girl 
on the twelfth. On the naming day women guests cradle the 
child and rock it, singing songs. When the singing is over they 
are given wheat and jvdri and their hands and faces are rubbed 
with turmeric powder ; near relations present the child with new 
clothes, and the guests retire. If the child is a boy its hair is 
clipped when it is six or twelve months old. Betrothal among 
them is the same as among cultivating Marathas. A day befoi'e 
the marriage booths are raised at the houses both of the boy and 
of the girl, the marriage guardian or devah consisting of leaves of 
five trees or pdnchpdhis is worshipped, a sheep is offered, at night 
a feast is held, and the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric at 
their own houses. On the marriage day the guests are feasted at 
the girFs, the couple are presented with clothes and ornaments, 
and made to stand on an earthen platform or ota and a curtain 
is held between them. A Brahman, who acts as priest repeats 
verses, rice is thrown over their heads and they are husband and 
wife. A piece of yellow thread, twisted into seven or nine folds, 
is tied with a piece of turmeric to the wrists both of the boy and 
the girl. A cloth is spread on a wooden stool, rice is heaped 
on the cloth, and a metal waterpot is set on the rice heap and 
worshipped. After feasting for a couple of days on the fourth 
the boy and girl are seated on ^bullock and go in procession round 
the village to the boy's house. After a stay of a week or so the 
girl returns. CJn the fifth of the next Shrdvan comes the 
ceremony of vavsa or home^aking when the boy's Idnsfolk carry 
to the girl's a present of a robe and bodice, wheat flour, molasses, 
turmeric, redpowder, and betel. At the girl's they are feasted and 
carry the girl back to the boy's, and after a stay of a few days she 
is taken back by her father's relations. The same ceremony is 
^repeated on 8anhrd%t J)^B;y in January, when, if the girl's parents 
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are well-to-do^ they send tie Tboy a present of a turban and some 
clothes for Ms relations. When a girl conies of age^ she is seated by 
herself for four days^ and, in the morning of the fifths she is bathed 
and presented with a new robe and bodice. They allow widow 
marriage and practise, polygamy. Their funeral ceremonies are the 
same as those of cultivating Mar^ithds. Their headman called 
ndih or leader settles all social disputes. Berads do not send their 
boys to school nor take to new pursuits. They are a very poor class. 

Bha^mta's,^ or Pickpockets, are returned as numbering thirty 
and, except one male in Madha, as found solely in Barsi. They look 
like high caste Hindus, and speak a mixture of Hindustani Gujarati 
and Marathi. Their dwellings are the same as Mar^tha houses 
either wattle or daub huts or houses with mud and stone walls and 
thatched roofs. Both men and women dress like high caste Hindus, 
the women drawing the upper end of the robe over the head and the 
skirt back between the feet. They have the same rules about food 
as Mard,thd,s, eating the flesh of sheep, goats, fowls, hare, and deer, 
and eggs, and drinking liquor. When they start on a thieving 
expedition either in gangs or singly the men dress in silk-bordered 
waistcloths and shouldercloths, coats, coloured waistcoats, and big 
newly-dyed turbans with large gold ends dangling down their 
backs and folded either in Maratha or Brahman fashion. Both men 
and women are petty thieves and pickpockets, and sfceal only 
between sunrise and sunset. They are under the eye of the police 
and those who are well known to the police and are aged give up 
picking pockets and settle as husbandmen. They complain that 
the number of non-Bhamta pilferers is grooving and that their 
competition has reduced their profits. Still as a class they are well* 
to-do. 

Bhils. The 1881 census showed seventy Bhils in Madha and 
Earmila. They were probably outside beggars or labourers. It is 
said that no Bhils are settled in the district, 

Kaika'dis are returned as numbering 1629, and as found in 
towns and large villages. They are divided into Jadhavs and 
Manes, who eat together but do not intermarry. They speak 
Max4thi with a mixture of other words.^ Their settled dwellings 
are of mud and“ stone, and they have metal and clay Yessels. 
They keep cattle and donkeys as well as dogs. During their 
travelling season, that is from October to May, they live in mat huts 
set on bamboo poles, which as they move from place to place they 
carry with their house goods on the backs of donkeys, bullocks, or 
buffaloes. They are hereditary thieves and robbers and are 
always under the eye of the polioo. They eat poi'k, sheep, and 
goats, and drink liquor. Their staple food includes millet ovjondhla 


^ Details of tlie Bhimta customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 

3 Among the non-Mardthi words are, Mati fpr hMhw bread, UM for pmi water, 
pdl'iov dudh milk, tdt for dhdnya grain, gomdaiotyahu wheat, s^a for hd^ri millet, 
yersi for tdndul rice, mor for dahi curds, nm for tup clarified butter, $Mhn for BdkJiar 
sugar, halU for gul molasses, ta for de give, ndki no, ba for ye come, ho tot ja 

go, od for dMv run, and mnhot ml du&f for mc^ ndhi I have got nothing 

with me. 
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and split pulse, and on holidays they prepare cakes and rice. The 
men dress like Marathas in a waistcloth, waistcoat, and tattered 
headdress; and their women in the robe and bodice. They are 
dirty, cruel, and given to thieving. They make the reed sizing- 
brushes which are used by weavers, they also make snares for 
catching birds and deer, and their women plait baskets of the 
branches leaf fibres and stalks of the tarvad Cassia auriculata tree. 
They plait twigs of the same material into wicker work, and cages 
for storing grain, and sell them and beg at the same time. Some 
have lately taken to tillage. Their favourite deities are Bhavani, 
Khandoba, Narsoba, and Yithoba, and their priests a.re the ordinary 
Brahmans. Their women are impure for twelve days after childbirth. 
On the fifth day two silver images or tdhsy some fruit, and a dough 
cake or miitka are laid in a winnowing fan and worshipped by 
the mother. If the child is a boy the caste is feasted, and the 
images are hung round the neck of the child and its m.other. 
On the twelfth the child is laid in a twig cradle and named, the 
name being given by the village Brahman. When the child is a 
year or two years old its hair is clipped. Their wedding guardian or 
demh is the mango and the umhar Ficus glomerata twigs of which 
they bring home, worship, and, offering a sheep, feast the caste at 
least a couple of days before the marriage. They either burn or bury 
the dead. The four corpse-bearers are held impure for five days, 
and are not only avoided by others but do not even touch each 
other. Except the chief mourner who is held impure for five days 
the other members of the family mourn for three days only. On 
the fifth day a nimh Azadirachta indica branch is dipped in cow^s 
urine, the head of the chief mourner is touched with it, and he is 
shaved by the barber, as are the heads of the four corpse-bearers, 
and their shoulders are rubbed with sweet oil. They feast the caste 
both on the third and on the fifth. They make an image or tdk of 
the dead, set it in the family shrine with the other gods, and worship it 
on Dasara in September-October and on BivaU in October-November. 
They allow widow marriage, the widow during the ceremony being 
seated on a bullock^s saddle, A caste council or panch settles 
social disputes. A few send their boys to school, but on the whole 
they are a wretched class. 

Ka'tavdis or Ka'tkaris, that is Catechu-makers, are returned as 
numbering thirty-eight men and asfound inMMhaonly. They are not 
permanent residents of the district but occasionally come during the 
fair weather from below the Ghdts in search of work, especially the 
picking of groundnuts and return to their homes before the rains. 

Plia'iisepa'rdllis, or Snare^rs, are returned as numbering 405 
and as found wandering over the district. They are a low unsettled 
tribe. The men do not shave the head, and let the beard moustache 
and whiskers grow. They speak a mixture of Gujarati Marathi 
Kanarese and Hindustdni,^ but their home tongue is Gujarati. They 
generally live in huts outside of the village and keep cows, buffaloes, 
sheep, and donkeys. Their food includes split pulse, and 

. ^ vegetables, and they eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. The men 
! dress in short drawers, a tattered turban, and short shouldercloth 
with which they often coyer their bodies. The women dress in a 
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robe and out of doors put on a bodice wHcli generally reaches to 
the waist. They wear ear^ nose^ neck^ hand/ and foot ornaments 
generally of bellmetal and brass. They are a strong, hot-tempered, 
and cruel people. They are hunters and snarers and are very 
skilful in making horsehair nooses in which they catch almost all birds 
and some animals. They prepare and sell cotton cakes and sell fuel. A 
few are husbandmen and watchmen and the rest work as daylabourers 
and beg. Their favourite deities are Ambabhav^ni, Jariniari, 
Khandoba, and all other village gods, and their chief holidays are 
Sliimga in February -March and Dasam in October -November. 
Among them betrothal ta>kes place a day to a year or two before 
marriage. At the betrothal the girl is presented by the boy father 
with a robe and bodice and her brow is marked with redpowder. 
The headman of the caste must be present at the ceremony, he is 
given a sum of not more than 6s. (Rs. 3), and the castefeilows are 
treated to a full supply of liquor. On the maiTiage day the boy and 
girl are made to stand side by side, the hems of their garments 
are tied together by seven knots, a white sheet is held over their 
heads, and the village Brahman repeats verses. , At the end he 
throws rice over their heads and the boy and girl are husband and 
wife. The Brahman retires with a money present, the caste is 
feasted with split pulse and wheat cakes both by the boy^s and the 
girFs fathers, and the marriage ends by the boy taking the girl to his 
house. They have a headman called ndik or leader, and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. A person accused of adultery or other 
grievous sin is told to pick a copper coin out of ajar of boiling oil. 
If he picks the coin out without harming his hand he is declared 
innocent ; if he refuses to put his hand into the jar, or if in putting 
it in his hand is burnt, he is turned out of caste and is not allowed 
to come back. The Phdnsepardhis do not send their boys to school. 
They are under the eye of the police and are a depressed people. 

Vada'rs are returned as numbering 4133 and as found scattered 
over the district. They are divided into G-ada or Cart Vad^rs, Mati 
or Barth Vadars, and Pilthrat or Stone Vad^rs, who eat together and 
intermarry. Cart Vadars take their name from their low solid-wheeled 
stone carrying carts, Earth Vadars because they do earth work, and 
Stone Vadars because they quarry and dress the stone. They are dark, 
tall, and regular-featured, the men wear a topknot, whiskers, and 
moustache, but not the beard. Boys up to twelve or thirteen wear ear 
knots. Their home tongue is Telugu, but with others they speak Marathi. 
They live outside of villages in mud and stone houses with flat roofs, 
and some in huts of cane or mats of long stiff grass or pdnsar. Their 
houses are filthy, and are surrounded by pigs, donkeys, fowls, 
cattle, dogs, and buffaloes. Their staple food is jvdri^ vegetables, 
and pounded chillies, and when they can afford it, t|iey eat the flesh of 
sheep, goats, fowls, hogs, and rats of which they are specially fond. 
They drink liquor but do not eat beef. They keep from animal 
food on Fridays Saturdays and Mondays in honour of their gods 
Narsoba and Vyanhoba. Their dress is like that of other low caste 
Hindus. The men wear a coarse white turban or scarf, a shoulder- 
cloth, short trousers reaching to the knee, and a jacket. They 
wear sandals and forbid shoes so strictly that any one who wears 
shoes is put out of caste and is not allowed to come back. Their 
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women wear the robe bnt not the bodice. They have glass bangles 
on the left wrist, and tin brass or silver bangles on the right wrist, 
and they wear nose and ear rings, necklaces, wristlets, and false 
hair. The younger women deck their heads with flowers. As a 
class Vadars are hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and orderly, but 
rude, drunken, hot-tempered, and of unsettled habits. The Gadaor 
Cart Vadars carry building stone either in low solid- wheeled carts 
or on donkeys. The Mati or Earth Vadars dig ponds and wells 
and make field banks. The Pathrat or Stone Vadars cut and 
make grindstones, quarry, and work as masons. They are also known 
as Gavandis. They make stone images of gods and animals and 
cups, which are bought by pilgrims at Pan dharpur. The three 

classes keep to their hereditary calling. They say they do not 
wish to snatch another's bread and put it into their own mouths. 
They work as field labourers and sometimes beg. Children, as 
soon as they are old enough, help the men in their work but the 
women generally do nothing but mind the house. They are one of 
the hardest working classes in the Deccan, working in gangs almost 
always by the piece. Their services have been of the greatest value in 
the great water and railway works which have been pushed forward 
in the Deccan during the last ten years. They have worked hard 
and earned high wages, but spent much of their earnings on liquor. 
High caste Hindus touch Vaddrs, and they hold aloof from Mh4rs, 
Mangs, and Chdmbhdrs. They worship the usual Hindu gods and 
goddesses, and their chief object of worship is Vyankoba of Giri or 
Tirnpati in North Arkot. They worship Mariamma,Narsoba,Padmava, 
and Yallamma. Among their house gods are the images of their 
deceased ancestors, generally square flat metal plates with turned 
edges and a figure stamped on them. They worship them with the 
same rites as other Hindus, washing them, rubbing them with 
sandal, throwing flowers over them, burning incense before them, and 
offering them cooked food. They have no priests, bnt ask Brahmans 
to name their children and to fix a lucky day for their children's 
marriages. They keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. They make 
pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Tuljdpur, and Vyankatgiri in North 
Arkot, They believe in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying. They 
generally marry their boys after twenty and their girls after sixteen. 
An unmarried girl who has a child is put out of caste and is not allowed 
to come back. They allow widow marriage and practise polygamy. 
They have no music at their marriages, exchange no presents of 
clothes, amd do not rub the boy and girl with turmeric. They say 
they used to have music, presents, and turmeric, but gave them up 
because a man who was sent by one of their chiefs to buy clothes 
for a wedding on his way to the town saw by the roadside the 
lower half of a stone handmilL He lifted the stone and under it 
saw a beautiful naked girl the goddess Satvai. The girl told 
him to put back the stone. He was confused by her beauty, failed 
to obey, and was struck dead. The chief waited for a time and had 
to go on with the marriage without the presents. When the 
marriage was over they searched the country and found the dead 
man. Since then they nave never used turmeric music or presents. 
Va<Mrs are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle 
their social disputes at caste meetings. They do not send their 
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boys to school. Daring the last three or four years they haye 
enjoyed steady and highly paid work. . 

Vartja'ris are returned as numbering S508 and found in all 
sub-divisions. They are tall, dark^ and rather goodlooking, and their 
women are healthy and well made. They speak Marathi somewhat 
mixed with Gujarati, and are an indolent class. They earn their living 
as day-labourers and field workers. They generally live in grass 
•huts inside the village, and their staple food includes yVin bread, 
pulse, and vegetables. Some of the men eat the flesh of goats and 
sheep, and drink liquor, but the women touch neither liquor nor 
flesh. The men dress in a loincloth and waistcloth, a jacket, a 
scarf or turban, and shoes. They sometimes carry a blanket and 
throw a cloth over their shoulders both in front and behind. Their 
women wear the Maratha robe and bodice. They have silk and 
embroidered clothes in store which they wear on great days. Both 
men and women pass their time in the fields and their children go 
to the waste to graze cattle. Unlike other Hindus they use the cow 
as a beast of burden. On the fifth day after the birth of a child they 
worship the goddess Satv4i and get a Brahman to name the child 
on any lucky day between the twelfth and the marriage day. They 
marry their children at any time between five and thirty but girls are 
generally married between twelve and twenty. Their marriage 
ceremony lasts five days and they rub the boy and girl with turmeric at 
their houses, at least coupleof days before the marriage. Marriage halls 
are raised at both houses and kins people and castefellows are feasted. 
On the marriage day the boy, with kinspeople friends and music 
goes to the girFs on a bullock and they are married, the marriage 
verses being repeated by a village Brahman. Feasts are given 
at both houses and when the feasts are over the boy goes 
with his wife on a bullock to his house with kinspeople 
and music. They allow widow marriage and practise polygamy. 
They generally burn their dead, and mourn ten days, offer wheat 
cakes and balls to the crows, and purify themselves. The ceremony 
ends with a caste feast on the thirteenth. They worship Ambd- 
bhavani, Mahadev, and Ramchandra, and also non-Br^hmanic gods 
as Mariai, Mhasoba, and V dghoba whom, they generally fear. They 
keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts, and there has been no recent 
change in their religious beliefs. They settle their social disputes 
at meetings of the castemen. They do not send their boys to school. 
They have nofe yet recovered their losses during the 1876 famine. 

Depressed Classes include four castes with a strength of 65,330 
©r 12T3 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Sholdj^uT Depressed Classes. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToM, 

Dhors 

Haiaikhors 

Mhars 

M&ngs ... 

Total ... 

1009 

24 

21,944 

9625 

1049 

14 

22,067 

9608 

2058 

S3 

44,001 

19,283 

32.602 

■ 82,72$ ■■ , 
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DllorSj or Tanners^ are returned as miinbering 2058 and as found 
over the whole disticfc. The founder of the caste is said to have been 
the sage Lurbhd.t who was horn of an Aygav father and a Dliigvar 
mother. Their surnames are Borade, Katavdore, Khaiidore^ and 
Sinde. * They are divided into Maratha and Lingayat Dhors wdio do 
not eat together or intermarry. In each division families having 
the same surname eat together but do not intermarry. They are 
generally dark with round faces, thick lips, and straight black hair. 
The men wear the moustache and cut the head hair short. Both at 
home and abroad most speak Marathi, and the rest speak Kanarese 
at home. Their houses are generally ill-eared for, one storey high, 
with mud and stone walls, and fiat roofs. A few live in thatched 
huts. They have a front veranda which is used as a shop. Their 
vessels are of metal and clay and they have cattle and a servant or 
two to help them. Their staple food includes jvdri bread, pulse, 
and vegetables, and they eat the fiesh of goats and sheep and drink 
liquor. Their holiday dishes of rice, wheat, and gram cost a family 
of five Is. to 45. (Rs. •|“2) and their caste feast cost £1 to £1 IO 5 . 
(Rs, 10-15) the hundred guests. The men dress in a loincloth, a 
waistcloth, a turban, a waistcoat, a shouldercloth, and a blanket ; 
and the women wear the robe and bodice in Maratha fashion. 
They have a spare suit of clothes for holidays and other festive 
occasions. They are hardworking and hospitable, but intemperate 
and dirty. They work in leather, cut and dye skins, make saddles 
shoes and water-bags, and till the ground. They are fairly off. 
They are religious and keep hoxise deities, generally Bahiroba, Bhavani, 
and Khandoba. Their priests are the ordinary village Bnthmans 
whom they greatly respect. They fast on every lunar eleventh and 
on SMvrcUra in February. The Lingayat Dhors who are a small 
- body are invested with a ling by a Jan gam soon after birth. Their 
teacher or guru who is a Lingayat visits them occasionally when 
each family gives him 2s. 6d. (Rs. IJ) in cash. Some well-to-do 
families give more, and also hold caste dinners in his honour. 
Except the Lingayats, Dhors hold their women impure for ten days 
after childbirth. In their customs they differ little from Marathd,s. 
Their guardian or devah is formed of the branches of five trees or 
’pdnchpdlviSi which they tie to a post in the marriage booth. At 
the time of marriage the boy is made to stand on a grindstone and 
the girl facing him in a basket on a coil of thick plough rope, 
belonging to her father's field. A quilt is held between them, 
the Brdhman priest utters some words and throws grains of rice 
over their heads, and they are husband and wife. They are then 
seated on an earthen alfcar in the marriage hall, and, to keep off evil, 
married women draw near and^eaoh in turn takes a few rice grains 
in her hands and throws them over the hoy^s and the girl’s head, body, 
knees, and feet.*' The hems of their garments are knotted together 
and they are taken on a bullock to the village M^ruti, and thence 
to the boy^s. They allow widow marriage and practise polygamy. 
They either bury or burn the dead, and mourn ten days. The chief 
mourner shaves his moustache and the body is carried on the 
. ; shoulders of two bearers in a blanket or coarse cloth slung on a pole. 
LingAyat Dhors as a rule bury the dead, do not shave the 
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nionrner^s moiistaclie^ and observe no mourning/ ^ ^ headman 

is called Mhetar and their social disputes are settled at caste meet- 
ings. They do not send their boys to school. They are well-to-do, 
living in comfort and laying by. 

HalalkllorSj or Scavengers, are returned as numbering thirty- 
eight and as found in ail municipal towns. They are Hindustanis and 
have come into the district since the establishment of municipalities 
for whom they work as night-soil men. They are tall dark and 
thin, and the men wear the moustache^ beard, and whiskers. They 
speak Hindustani. Their houses are like those of poor cultivating 
Mar^thas, and they have metal and earthen vessels and cots. They 
keep cattle, sheep, goats, and fowls, and eat the flesh of sheep, goats, 
fowls, cows, and hares, and drink liquor. A family of five spends 
IO 5 , to 146\ (Rs. 5-7) a month on food, and a caste feast costs them 
about £6 (Rs, GO) the hundred guests. At their feasts they 
use large quantities of flesh and liquor. The men dress in short 
trousers, a waistcloth, a coat, a jacket, and a turban or headscarf. 
The women wear the Marat ha robe and bodice, and like Maratha 
women, when at work, they tuck the end of the robe back between 
the feet. A family of live spends about £8 (Es. 30) a year on 
clothes. Their women wear neck, nose, and ear ornaments, and glass 
bangles on their wrists. Most of them have spai*e clothes in store. 
They sometimes have sets of silver masks or tdks in their houses 
which they worship without the help of any priest. Their priests 
are ordinary village Brahmans, who during the marriage stand at 
a distance and repeat the texts. They have a caste council ; a few 
of them send their boys to school, and they are a steady class. 

Ma'ngS are returned as numbering 19,233 or 3'6 per cent of 
the Hindu population and as found all over the district. According 
to their tradition they are descended from Jambrishi, and their 
ancestors came into Pandharpur at the same time as the god 
Vithoba;. They say that their high priest or chief Dakalvar^ who 
lives in Kdrwar in North Kanara, knows their whole history and 
occasionally visits them. They are divided into Mangs proper, 
Mang Garudis, Pend Mangs, Holar Mangs, Mochi Mangs, and 
Bakaivars, Of these the first are considered the highest, and 
their leavings are eaten, by Holars and Dakalvars. The Dakalvdrs say 
they are the highest branch of Mangs and that the others profess to 
despise them to punish the Dakalvars because they refused to touch 
the other Mangs. This stoiy seems unlikely as Dakalvars eat 
the leavings of Mangs and Nade Mangs and no Mang will touch 
them. They are not allowed to drink water from a well or stream 
used by Mangs, but most take wajer from other Mangs. At the 
same time some sanctity or power attaches to the Dakalvars as no 
Mang will ever swear falsely by a Dakalvd.r. As a class M^ngs are 
tall, some of them as much as six feet high, dark, and strongly made, 
and the white of the,ir eyes is generally bloodshot. Most of the 
men wear the top-knot and the moustache, whiskers, and beard. 
Some men ’wear a tuft over each ear and no top-knot. They generally 
speak Marathi both at home and abroad. / . Sometimes among 
themselves at home they speak a language khwn^^^ pdroshi or out of 
which is unintelligible to a Mardtha stranger* Their Marathi 
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accent and intonation are rongli and coarse. They 
selves in a quarter known as tBe Mangv^da, separate from the 
Mhdrs, the hereditary rivals and enemies of their tribe. Their 
dwellings are generally thatched huts, though some own houses of 
the better sort with walls of earth and stone. The Mang Gdnidis 
or snake-charmers being a wandering class of jugglers have no 
fixed dwellings and live under a stretched canvas -like awning some- 
what like a tent tied to pegs on the ground. They keep dogs 
and use donkeys and buffaloes as pack animals. The Mangs too 
keep donkeys^ buffaloes, cows, oxen, sheep, and goats. Their staple 
food is jvdri bread, vegetables, and pounded chillies, and they also 
eat the flesh of goats, sheep, dead cattle, and pork, but not of cows 
like the Mhfc. On holidays they prepare dishes of gram cakes 
mixed with molasses. At caste feasts they drink Icardai Cartha- 
mus tinctorius oil in large quantities, the feast costing 6^'. to S§. 
(Rs. 3-4) the hundred guests. They have one-fourth share m 
every head of cattle that dies, while the Mhars have three-fourths 
and besides own the skin and horns. Their dress is the same 
as that of their neighbours the Mhars. They are passionate, re- 
vengeful and cruel, as the common expression Maiig hridayi, or cruel 
hearted, shows. They are greatly feared as sorcerers, and are sturdy, 
fit for hardwork, and trusty village servants. They are hard- 
working, unthrifty, dirty, and fond of pleasure and drink. All 
classes of Hindus from the highest to the lowest employ Mdngs to 
punish an enemy by sending an evil spirit at him or else to 
overcome hostile charms, and, when some member of the family is 
possessed and does not speak, to find out and punish the witch 
that has possessed him. A mixture of chillies, part of a horse^s 
leg or par near the knee, and hog's dung are burnt; and the face 
of the possessed person is held over the fumes. Then the spirit 
that is in the sick begins to speak through his mouth and tells who 
and what he is. 

Mangs make thin cord or char die of ambdda Hibiscus cannahinus 
or hemp and of kehti or Sweet Pandanus, ropes, date brooms, 
slings for hanging pots in, and also slings for throwing stones 
with, and bullock-yoke straps. They are carpenters, bricklayers, 
musicians, songsters, beggars, labourers, sellers of cowdung cakes 
grass and firewood, scavengers, and hangmen. Several of them 
are village watchmen and guides while others keep to their former 
trade of robbing and plundering. Like Oh^mbMrs and Mhars, 
Hol&s make shoes, slippers, whips, water-hags, saddles, harness, 
and horses^ grain-hags. Dakalvars breed peacocks and are astro- 
logers, going about with calendars and Purans. They beg only at 
the houses of Mangs, because they say they have a claim on Mangs 
who are their religious followers, and therefore they do not eat or 
diink with any other caste. Mangs rank lowest among Hindus and 
will take food from any caste except Bhangis. Mangs do not eat 
from the hands of twelve castes of which the only ones the Sholapur 
Mangs know are Ghadshis, Jingars, Mh^rs, and Buruds. They 
are not a religious people. Their chief deities are Amb^bai, Jotiba, 

: Khandoba,Mah4dev,Marianima,and Y allamm a . Th eir fasts and feasts 
do not differ from those of Mardtha cultivators. Unlike Mhdrs, who 
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use the word Johdr, that is Oh Warrior in saluting/ Mangs say 
Phdrman probably the Persian pharmdn or command to their 
castefellows; to others they say Mah^raj, at the same time passing 
the right palm to their forehead, A woman is held impure for 
five weeks after childbirth^ but after the twelfth day she is touched, 
though nothing is eaten from her hands. On the twelfth the 
goddess Satv^i is worshipped and the child is put in a blanket-bag 
OTjhoU and named, the name being given by the village Brahman 
who is paid |d or Female guests are asked and boiled gram 
or wheat is distributed among them. A month later new bangles 
are put round the mother^s wrists. The boy hair is cut at any 
time when he is between one and three years old and relations and 
friends are feasted. They marry their children very young, some- 
times as babies, when the marriage ornaments or bashings are 
tied to the cradle instead of to the brow. Their betrothals do not 
differ from Mhar betrothals, the girl being presented with a bodice 
and robe worth 2^. to 10a. (Es.1-5), and clothes are exchanged 
between the two fathers. Mang marriages take place during 
VaishdJch and Jyeshth that is in April May and June, and on days 
when Brahmans perform their marriages. Daily for five days 
before the marriage the girl is rubbed with turmeric at her house, 
and the rest is sent with music to the boy. On the afternoon of 
the third day at both houses a sheep is offered to the family god 
and slain in the marriage hall. In the evening the boy paternal 
uncle cousin or brother with music and kinspeople goes to the 
temple of Maruti carrying a hatchet in his raised hands, four men 
hold a cloth over his head, and cooked food or naivedya is carried 
with them. At the temple the Gnrav or ministrant has ready as 
devaJcs or marriage guardians, mango, yamSAtiZ Syzigium jambolanum, 
Tui Calotropis gigantea, sondai properly savndad Prosopis spicegera, 
and umbar Ficus glomerata branches. The cooked food and a 
copper are laid before the guardians and they return with the devah 
and tie it to one of the posts in the marriage hall. After this the 
boy with kinspeople and music, goes either on a horse or a bullock 
to Maruti’s shrine, when the girls father meets him, and presents him 
with a waistcloth and turban, which he puts on and is led to the 
girFs and"' seated in the marriage hall. Then two baskets are taken, 
hides and ropes are placed in them, and the boy and girl are seated face 
to face and a curtain is held between them,^ The village Brahman, 
who acts as priest from a distance, repeats verses, and the guests 
who stand with rice grains in their hands throw them over the 
heads of the couple, and, when the verses are ended, they are husband 
aud wife. Then they are made to stand side by side on the ground 
and are covered with the cloth which was held between them. 
Cotton thread is passed five times round them and divided into two 
pieces and one piece with a turmeric root is tied to the hoy^s right 
wrist and the other piece to the girFs left wrist. The couple are 
made to stand on an earthen altar or bahule and thrice 


1 Some M^ngs instead of a hide place a grindstone in the girl’s basket and a 
thick or thin rope in the boy’s, instead of a cloth they hoM up a^uilt called/awnto, 
and instead of rice throw /-ydri 
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cliange places. Their faces are rubbed witli tumeric and the boy 
spends the night at the girFs sleeping with the other male guests in 
the marriage hail. The boy and girl play with betelnuts and beat 
each other’s backs with twisted waistcloths. On the second and 
third the girl’s parents feast the boy’s and their own relations and 
castefeilowS;, and on the fourth the boy’s father presents^ the girl 
with a bodice and robe and ties marriage ornaments to their brows. 
They are taken in procession to the village Maruti and thence to 
the boy’s house. Nest day the couple are sent round the villagers’ 
houses’ and the marriage ceremony is at an end. During the month 
of /S/i'mvrm or August the girl’s parents carry presents of a robe 
and bodice, wheat flour, molasses, and pulse to the boy’s and fetch 
their daughter to their house. Maugs generally bury the dead. 
When any one dies fire is lit in the front part of the house and 
water heated over it in a new earthen jar, and the body is 
carried out of the house, bathed, and dressed in a waistcloth 
turban and coat ; the body is then laid on a bier, redpowder and 
hotel leaves are sprinkled over it, is raised on the shoulders of 
foul' men and carried to the burying ground, with a copper coin 
and some grains of rice tied to the hem of its garment. The chief 
mourner walks in front with an earthen firepot and his own turban 
under his armpit, and music, and the mourners follow. The 
musicians who belong to their own caste and play their pipes and 
drums are paid 3d. to 6d. (2-4a.9.). On the way to the burying 
ground the hearers halt, but the firepot is not allowed to touch the 
ground lest it should become impure, and the copper coin in the 
shroud hem is thrown away. On reaching the burying ground a hole 
is dug and the body is lowered into the hole and laid on its back. 
The chief mourner dips the end of his turban in water, squeezes a 
little water into the dead mouth, and strikes his own mouth with his 
open hand that the gods may hear and open the gates of heaven, 
Svargi ghat vdjte that is The hell of heaven rings. The grave 
is filled and the mourners bathe in a river or stream close by and 
return to the deceased’s house each carrying some grass and nimh 
branches. At the house of mourning cow’s urine is sprinkled on 
the spot where the dead breathed his last, and the grass and nim-h 
leaves are thrown over the urine. The mourners return to their 
homes. On the third day the chief mourner with the four bearers 
and a kinsman or two go to the burial ground taking three jvdri 
cakes, cooked rice and curds, or only milk if the dead is a child. 
They leave one of the cakes at the rest-place and the other two 
on the grave. They bathe, return to the deceased’s house, and are 
sprinkled with cow’s urine. The four corpse bearers sit in a line, 
and their shoulders are touched ^ith nmih leaves dipped in sweet 
oih They are then fed on jvdri ^ molasses, oil, and sdnja or a 
mixture of wheat flour and sugar and clarified butter. The chief 
mourner is held impure for twelve days during which he is not 
touc?hed.^ At the end of the twelve days a caste dinner is given 
jvdri bread and pulse are served. At night one of their own 
mdhus or ascetics is called. He pours water from an , earthen jar 
on the spot where the dead breathed his last, and the night 
i$ spent in reading sacred books or singing hymns in praise of the 
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godso They allow widow marriage and polygamy. They hawe a 
headman called mliebya and settle social disputes at meetings of 
the leading members of the caste. They levy fines of 25. 6S. to 
IO 5 . (Es. l\ - 5) and spend the amounfi on a caste feast. Till the 
feast is given the offender is not allowed back into caste. They do 
not send their boys to school and are poor. 

Mlaa^rs are returned as numbering about 44^000 or 8*16 per cent 
of the Hindu population and as found over the whole district. They 
are divided into Advans^ Bavans, Godvans, Kadvans or bastards^ 
Soms, and Tilvans, who except the Kadvans all eat together and 
intermarry. Of these divisions the Soms_, or Somvanshis^ are the 
most numerous. Their surnames are Jadhav, Jugle, More, SheMr, 
and Sarvgod. They are generally tall, strong, muscular, and dark, 
with regular features and low unintelligent foreheads. The men 
shave the head except the top-knot ; some wear whiskers, all wear 
the moustache, and a few wear beards. The women wear their hair 
either in a braid, or in a knot, or loose. Their home speech is 
Marathi. They live outside of the village in untidy and ill-cared for 
houses of mud and stones with thatched or in rare cases flat mud roofs. 
Most of them live in huts with wattle and daub walls. Except a 
few of metal, their cooking and water vessels are made of earth. The 
well-to-do rear cattle, sheep, and fowls. Their daily food is millet 
bread, split pulse, and pounded chillies. They eat the leavings of 
other people, and when cattle and sheep die they feast on their 
carcasses. They do not eat pork. Mhars scorn Mangs for eating 
the pig, and Mangs scorn Mhars for eating the cow. They drink 
liquor and smoke tobacco and hemp flower. Their holiday dinners 
include rice cakes and a liquid preparation of molasses. Within the 
last ten years several Mhdrs have become Vaishnavs and given up 
flesh and liquor. A man’s indoor dress is a loincloth, and, in rare 
cases, a jacket ; his outdoor dress is the same, with, in addition, a 
white turban or a cap, and a blanket. Both indoors and out of 
doors women wear the ordinary Maratha robe, generally red or black, 
and a bodice, and children of both sexes under seven or eight and 
sometimes up to ten, go naked. Except that it is somewhat richer, 
the Mhar’s ceremonial dress is the same as their outdoor dress. 
Their clothes are country -made and are bought in the local markets. 
Both men and women spend 85 . to IO 5 . a year on clothes. The women 
wear glass and lac bangles, brass earrings, a necklace of black glass 
beads, a black silk neck-cord or ndda^ and silver finger and toe rings. 
The men formerly wore a black thread round their neck, but many 
of them have of late given up the practice. They carry in 
their hands a thick staff about four feet long and with one end 
adorned with bells. They are fairly hardworking and hospitable 
to their castefellows, but they are dishonest, intemperate, glut- 
tonous, hot-tempered, mischievous when they have a quarrel, and 
occasionally given to petty gang robberies. Mhdrjdticha or Mh4r- 
natured is a proverbial term for a cruel man. They are village 
servants and are authorities in boundary matters ; they carry Gov- 
ernment treasure, escort travellers, call landholders to pay the 
land assessment at the village office, and remc^'ii^ Animals. Most 
of them enjoy a small Government payment p^tlytu cash and partly 
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in land, and tliey occasionally receive presents of grain from tlie 
village landholders. They do watchman's work by tiir ns, and the 
man in office is called that is gatekeeper/ H about 

Pegging food from the villagers, skins dead cattle, and sells the 
skints and horns. Besides as watchman and boundary referee he is 
useful to the villagers by taking wood and cowdung cakes to the 
burning ground or by digging the grave when a villager dies, and 
carrying the news of his death to his kinspeople in neighbouring 
villages. Some are husbandmen, labourers, street and yard 
sweepers, and others gather wood and cowdung and cut grass. 
The Mhdr prepares the threshing floor or hhale at harvest time and 
watches the corn day and night before it is stored in a grain pit or 
pev. He formerly received a sixteenth to a twentieth of the produce 
of the land as the grain allowance or balute, the corn that falls on 
the ground at the foot of every stalk, and a bodice and robe or a 
headscarf at every mariiage at a landholder's house. They are a 
poverty-stricken class, barely able to maintain themselves, and often 
living on the refuse of food thrown into the streets. They hold a 
low position among Hindus and are both hated and feared. 
Except in Pandharpur, their touch, even the touch of their shadow, 
is thought to defile. In Pandharpur Mhars mix freely with other 
castes, Brdhmans and Mhdrs bringing their supplies from the same 
shop and drinking water from the same pool. Formerly an earthen 
pot was hung from their necks to hold their spittle, they were made 
to drag thorns to wipe out their footsteps, and when a Brahman 
came near had to lie far off on their faces lest their shadows might 
fall on him. Even now, a Mh4r is not allowed to talk loudly in 
the street while a well-to-do Brdhman or his wife is dining in one 
of the houses. Mh^rs are Shaivs and Vaishnavs and worshippers 
of goddesses. Most of them are Vaishnavs and worship Bhavani 
of Tuljapur, Ohokhoba, dny^noba of Alandi, Khandoba of Jejuri, and 
Vithoba. They also worship the usual Hindu gods and goddesses 
and Musalman saints especially the ancestral Cobra or N^goba, the 
small-pox goddess Satvai, and the cholera goddess Mariai whose 
shrines are found in all Mhdr quarters. They go on pilgrimage 
to most of the places mentioned above as well as to the shrine of 
Shambhu Mah^dev in Sdtdra. Their religious teachers are Mhar 
gurus and sddhus or gosdvis. They have also Mhar vdchahs or 
readers, who read and explain their sacred books, the Bhaktivijay, 
Dasbodh, Jnyaneshvari, Harivijay, Rdmvijay, Santlila, and the 
poems of Jydnoba, Tukoba, and others. The readers also preach, 
and repeat marriage verses when a Brdhman is not available. The 
gurus, sddhus^ vdchaks and Mh^r gosdvis all belong to the Mh^r 
caste and some of them are v^y fluent preachers and expounders 
of the Purdns. Any one of these lecturers who maintains himself 
by begging may^ become a guru or teacher. Every Mhdr both 
among men and among women has a guru; if they have no guru 
they are not allowed to dine in the same line with the sddhus, A 
child is first brought to be taught by its guru when it is about a year 
old. The rite is called hdnshravni or ear-whispering and more 
commonly Mnphuhne or ear-blowing. About seven or eight at night 
the parents take the child in their arms and go to the teacher's 
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honse^ carrying frankmcensej camplior^ red and scented powders, 
flowers, betelnut and leaves, a cocoanut, dry dates, and sugar. In 
tlie teacber s house a room is cowdunged and a square is traced with 
white quartiz powder. At each corner of the square a lighted lamp 
is set, and, in the middle, on a wooden plank or on a low wooden 
stool, is a metal pot or ghat filled with cold water. Another hoard 
or stool is set facing the square and the teacher sits on it cross-legged. 
He sets flowers, sandal paste, and rice on the waterpot and takes the 
child in his lap resting its head on his right knee. He shrouds himself 
and the cliild in a blanket or a waistcloth, mutters the sacred verse 
into the child^s right ear, pulls off the blanket, and hands the child 
to its parents. The priest is presented with 3d. to 2s. (Re. i - 1), and, 
if they are well-to-do, the parents give him a waistcloth, one or two 
metal water vessels and a plate. A feast is given to the teacher and 
a few near relations, or if the parents cannot afford a feast, sugar is 
handed round. After the dinner the parents retire with the child. 
When cholera rages in a village the people raise a subscription and 
hand the money to the headman. The headman brings a robe and 
a bodice, some rice and flour, a he-buffalo or a sheep, and flowers, 
camphor, frankincense, redpowder, and betelnut and leaves. He 
takes three carts, fills one with cooked rice, a second with cakes, 
and in the third places the other articles of worship, and, leading the 
he-buffalo, takes the carts through the village accompanied by music 
and a band of the villagers. The carts then go to the Mhdrs^ 
quarters outside of the village, where is the shrine of Mariai the 
cholera goddess. The headman and the other villagers stand at a 
distance, while a Mhar bathes the goddess, dresses her in the robe 
and bodice, fills her lap with rice, betelnuts, dry dates, and a cocoanut, 
waves burning frankincense and camphor before her, and with 
joined hands begs her to he kind. All the villagei’S lift their joined 
hands to their heads, and ask the goddess to be kind, and retire 
leaving the Mhars and Mangs. The buffalo is led in front of the 
goddess and a Mhdr chops off its head with a sword or a hatchet, 
and touches the goddess^ lap with a finger dipped in its blood. 
The cart-loads of food and meat are shown to the goddess and are 
distributed among such of the villagers as do no object to eat them. 
This concludes the sacrifice. They say that the goddess truly 
partakes of the sacrifice, as the food and meat become insipid and 
tasteless. The Mh^r’s priests are village Brdhmans who do not 
ohjecfc to act as priests at their marriages and other ceremonies. In 
their daily worship Mhars do not require the help of Brahmans. 
The office of religious teacher or guru is hereditary. They believe 
in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying. They have many spirit- 
searers or exorcists among them some* of whom are Gosavis who have 
been devoted to the service of the gods since they were born, and the 
rest are potras or devotees of Lakshmi, who cover*their brows with 
redpowder and carry a whip with which they lash their bodies while 
they beg singing and dancing. They fast on Mondays and on the 
eleventh of each half of every lunar month. Recent changes in 
religious views are confined to the V^rkaripanth or timekeep- 
ing sect. After the birth of a child the mother fe held impure for 
twelve days, during which she keeps aloof from every one except the 
B 125—23 
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midwife. Od the third day a ceremony called Urn is performed, 
when five little unmarried girls are feasted on millet or liarri made 
into lumps and eaten with a mixture of milk and molasses, or sugar, 
or with curds and buttermilk. On the fifth or fdnclivi day five 
stone pebbles are laid in a line in the house and worshipped by the 
midwife and millet is offered. On the sixth or satvi day the hole 
made for the bathing water in the mother’s room is filled, levelled, 
cowdunged, and sprinkled with turmeric and redpowder and flowers, 
and wheat cakes are laid before it. On the twelfth day the bdrdvi or 
twelfth day ceremony is performed, when the whole house is cow- 
dunged and seven pebbles are laid outside of the house, worshipped 
by the motherj and presented with wheat bread. Five married 
women are feasted. Between the thirteenth and any time within 
about two months, the boy’s father goes to the village astrologer, 
gives him the time of the child’s birth, and asks him' whether the 
moment of birth was a lucky moment. The Brahman tells him 
to offer a cocoanut to the village Maruti or some other village 
god, and to pour a copper’s worth of oil on him. The father asks 
for a name for the child, the astrologer looks up his almanac and 
tells him. The father goes home and tells the women of the house 
what name the priest has given. In the evening married women 
are" called, a spot is cowdunged, a drawing is traced with white 
quartz powder, and the cradle is set in the tracing. The mother 
brings the child and lays it in the cradle, in a loud voice calls it by 
the name chosen by the astrologer, and putting her mouth to the 
child's right ear says mr-r-r. If the astrologer’s name is npt to the 
mother’s liking she calls the child by another name, and the women 
sing songs. A handful of millet, a little sugar, and betel are 
served and the guests retire. When the child is a year old, if it is a 
boy, the hair-cutting or jdval is performed. The child is taken to the 
shrine of the goddess Satvd,i, and his hair is either clipped or shaved 
by one of the family who leaves a few hairs on the crown. Tliegoddess 
is worshipped, a few hairs are laid before her, and she is offered wheat 
bread and cooked rice. There is no other ceremony till marriage. 
Mhdrs marry their girls sometimes when they are infants and 
always before they com© of age, and their boys sometimes before 
they are twelve and seldom after they are twenty. They have 
no rules forcing them to marry their girls before they come of age. 
Among them the mdgni or asking the girl’s parents to give their 
daughter in marriage is the same as among Marathas. About a 
week before, the village Brahman is asked whether there is any- 
thing in the names of the boy and girl to prevent their 
marrying. He consults his almanac and says there is no 
objection. He is then asked, to fix a lucky moment for the 
marriage and for the turmeric rubbing. He again consults his 
almanac and tells them the days and gives them a few grains of rice 
which he blesses in the name of Ganpati. Each of the fathers 
gives the Brdhman a copper for his trouble. For four days before 
the marriage the parents both of the boy and of the girl rub them 
with turmeric powder, and branches of five trees or pdnchpdMs 
are worshipped as the mamage giiardian or devah* On the marriage 
day the boy, with kinspaople friends and music, goes to the girl’s 
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sometimes on horseback and generally on anox. On reaching the girFs 
the girl’s brother or some other near kinsman leads the boy into the 
house and seats him on a blanket. The girl is brought by her sister 
or some other kinswoman and seated on the blanket beside the boy. 
The guests of both houses feast at the girFs where a sheep has been 
killed ill the morning. The boy is presented with a turban, a waist- 
cloth, a shouldercloth, and a pair of shoes. He dresses in the new 
clothes and takes his stand on a wooden stool near the blanket. The 
girl stands on another stool facing him, and each of them holds a 
roll of beteinut and leaves in both hands, A cloth is held between 
them, the boy and girl stretch out the tips of their fingers 
till they touch on either side of the cloth or below the cloth 
and the village priest from some distance, or if not one of their 
own holy men repeats marriage verses. When the last verse is 
over the guests throw over the couplers head rice mixed with the 
rice which the Brahman astrologer gave the fathers at the time 
of settling the marriage day. The cloth is pulled on one side and 
five persons hold it over the pair^s heads. To the hems of the pair^s 
garments are tied rice, turmeric roots, and beteinut, and they are 
seated on the altar or hahule. Cotton thread is passed five times 
round the fingers of the five cloth holders, and again four times, and 
each of the two windings is made into a string about a cubit long, 
and the string of five turns, with a turmeric root and a beteinut tied 
to it, is wound round the hoy’s right wrist and the string of four turns 
round the girFs right wrist. Then a married man repeats his 
wife’s name and unties the knot that fastens together the hems of 
the boy’s and girl’s garments. Kinswomen and the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s maids or karavUs wave lighted lamps round the 
couple’s faces. Each of the fathers pays the Brd^hman 3d. (2 as.) 
and gives him a cocoanut, sugar, and betel. For four days, 
including the marriage day, the boy stays at the girl’s and feasts 
are held. On the evening of the fifth comes the sdda or robe 
ceremony when the boy’s father presents the girl with a roheand 
bodice, a necklace of black glass beads with a gold bead in the 
centre, glass bangles, and silver toe-rings. The boy and girl are 
seated on the laps of their maternal uncles and bite the ends off 
betel leaf rolls, and a piece of cocoa kernel is hung between them from 
a black thread. At night a procession is formed and the boy and 
girl are seated on an ox and paraded through the village with kins- 
people, music, and dancing. The marriage is over and the guests 
go home. Either on Sankrdnt Day the twelfth of January, or on 
Ndgpanchmi in J uly- August comes the vavsa or home-taking, when 
the boy with his parents and kinspeople goes to the girl’s, taking a 
robe and bodice, a measure of wheat flour, pulse, and clarified butter, 
and molasses. At the girl’s they are feasted, and, after the feast, 
take the girl back with them to the boy’s house. When a Mhdr girl 
comes of age she sits five days by herself. At the end of the fifth 
day she is presented with a white robe and bodice and the caste is 
feasted. They allow and practise- widow marriage and polygamy. 
Mh4rs generally bury the dead. After death the relations weep 
over the dead, lay his body on the threshold bf the house, and 
throw over him warm water heated in a new oarthen 3^^*- The 
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body is shrouded in a new clotb, laid on the bier^ and sprinkled 
with redpowder and betel leayeS;, and grains of rice are tied to one 
of the hems of the cloth. The body is carried to burial on the 
shoulders of four near kinsmen who as they pass say E^m Earn in 
a low voice. The chief mourner walks in front with fire in the new 
earthen jar and music if he has the means. The mourners follow. 
On the way to the grave the party halts^ the rice from the hem of 
the deceased’s robe is laid on the ground, and five pebbles are set 
on the rice. When they reach the burial ground, a pit five feet 
deep is dug, and the body is stripped of all its clothing, even the 
loincloth, according to the saying, Naked hast thou come and naked 
shalt thou go. It is lowered into the grave and laid on its back. 
The chief mourner scatters a handful of earth on the body, the rest 
also scatter earth, and the grave is filled. The chief mourner fills 
the firepot with water, sets it on his shoulder, and goes thrice 
round the grave crying alond and striking his open mouth with the 
palm of his right hand. At the end of the third turn he pours 
water from the jar on the grave and dashes the jar to pieces on the 
ground. All bathe in running water, and go to the mourner^s house 
each carrying a nimh branch. At the house an earthen pot of 
cow^s urine is set on the spot where the dead breathed his last, the 
mourners dip the branches into the urine, sprinkle it over their 
heads and bodies, and go to their homes. On the third day a few 
of the deceased^s kinsmen go to the burial ground, the chief mourner 
carrying in his hands a winnowing fan with two pieces of cocoa-keimel 
and some molasses in each piece. At the rest-place, where the 
bearers halted, they lay a piece of cocoa-kernel with molasses on it 
under the five stones. The other piece is laid on the heaped grave. 
They beat the grave down to the level of the rest of the ground, 
bathe, and go to the chief moumer^s house. The four bearers 
are seated in a line on the bare ground in the front room of 
the house. Each holds a Qiimh branch under his arm, the chief 
mourner drops a little molasses into his mouth, and they go to their 
homes. On the seventh day a bread and vegetable caste feast is 
given. Like Marathds Mh^rs keep the death-day, when crows are fed 
with rice and a dish of molasses. They settle social disputes either 
by a council or panchayat composed of the foremost members of the 
caste, under the hereditary headman called pdtil^ or by a caste- 
meeting. Caste decisions are enforced by forbidding the caste 
people to smoke or drink water with the offender, or by exacting a 
fine of 6d* to 10^. (Es.i-5) which is spent on drink. Mhars some- 
times send their boys to school, but they never take to new pursuits. 
They are a poor people. 

Beggars include thirteen efesses with a strength of 8979 or 1*5 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Sholdpur BeggarSf 1881, 
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20 
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BalsantOsMs, or CMldren Pleasers^ are returned as numbering 
twenty and as found only in Sangola, They look and speak like 
cultivating Kiinbis^ and do not differ from them in food dress or 
customs. They are fortune-tellers and weather prophets. They 
wander about the streets in the early morning, turn into some 
house, and shower blessings on the children always ending with 
Bdlsantosh^ Bless the babies. In religion they are the same as 
Marathas, keep the same fasts and feasts, and employ the ordinary 
village Brahmans as their priests. They have a caste council and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys to 
school till they can read and write a little. They are a steady 
class. ■ " 

Bha'tS or Tlia'kurs are returned as numbering 544 and as found 
all over the district. According to their tradition they were created 
from the sweat of Shiv^s brow and were driven out of heaven 
because they persisted in singing Parvati^s instead of Shiv^s 
praises. They look like Marathas and speak Marathi. They are 
intelligent, patient, and hospitable. They earn their living by 
repeating the songs called hdnis and kavitsy reciting stories, and 
begging. Children of seven and over help them in their calling. 
Their houses have mud and stone walls and flat roofs, and their house 
goods consist of metal and earthen vessels. Some have cattle and a 
pony or two. Their staple food includes jvdri bread, pulse, and 
vegetables, and they eat the flesh of goats sheep and fowls, and drink 
liquor. The men dress like Marathas in a loin and waistcloth, a waist- 
coat, a scarf or turban, and a shouldercloth ,• and the women in the 
Mardtha robe and bodice. They get many of their clothes by 
begging. Their customs are the same as Maratha customs. Boys 
are gii^ with the sacred thread at the time of marriage. They 
are Shaivs, worship the usual Hindu gods as well as Dhanai, Jan^i, 
and Jog^i, and other early and village deities, and go on pilgrimage 
to Kharsun Shiddh in Mhasvad thirty-five miles west of Pandharpur. 
Their priests are the ordinary Maratha Brahmans whom they 
greatly respect. They have a caste council and settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. They send their boys to school till they learn to 
read and write a little and are fairly off. 

Da'saris, or Slaves, are returned as numbering eight and as found 
wandering over the whole district. They are a dark tall people 
whose home tongue is Kfaarese though they speak Marathi with others. 
They move from place to place and seldom own houses. They live 
outside of the village under canvas sheds or pals and have bullocks and 
ponies to carry their tents and house goods. Their staple food includes 
jvdri bread and jvdri cooked and i^ixed with whey vegetables and 
spices. On holidays they eat rice and wheat cakes with flesh and fish 
and drink liquor. The men wear short drawers reaching the knee or a 
short waistcloth, a turban or headscarf, a coat, and a blanket resting 
on the shoulders. Some wear a gold finger ring and silver wristlets. 
The women dress in a robe and bodice and have a number of gold 
and silver ornaments for the neck, nose, ear, wrists, and toes. They 
are a dishonest hot-tempered people and are generally under the 
eye of the police. They are beggars, musicians, and dancers, and 
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their women are prostitutes. When they beg they wear bells round 
their feet and cany a drum and two metal cups or cymbals in their 
hands. Their family deities are Ambabai and Yallamma, and they 
keep no fasts. They have a priest or guru who lives in Telangan. 
On the fifth day after childbirth they worship the goddess Satvai, 
and their marriage ceremonies are like those of Marathas. They 
allow widow marriage and burn the dead. They settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. They are fairly and earn more by prostituting 
their women than by begging. 

Dauris, or the daitr drum-beaters^ are returned as numbering 
868 and as found in towns and large villages. Their surnames are 
Jadhav, Mane, Povd,r, and S^lunke. People with the same surname 
eat together but do not intermarry. The men shave the whole 
head, and wear the moustache, and some the whiskers and the 
beard. They speak Marathi at home and abroad, own mud houses 
with tiled or thatched roofs, and have metal vessels, quilts, blankets, 
mats, cattle, sheep, goats, and ponies, but no servants. They 
eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, and their food is jvdrij split 
pulse, vegetables, spices, oil, milk, and rice which they very often 
take when starting on begging tours. They offer their food to their 
gods before eating and do not touch it till they have called on one of 
thoir Navndths or Nine Saints, and blowing a small wooden whistle or 
shingi. They give feasts of rice, split pulse, and a liquid preparation 
of wheat which cost them about £2 (Es. 20) the hundred guests. 
Both men and women dress likeMardth^s, the men in aMaratha turban 
or headscarf, a waistcloth, a loincloth, a coat, and a shouldercloth ; 
and the women in a robe and bodice. They have the peculiar 
practice of hanging a wooden whistle about an inch and half long 
round their necks fastened to a woollen string which reaches to the 
navel. They are beggars, and beg and perform the gondhal dance 
with a daur drum in their hand. After childbirth the mother is 
impure for twelve days, and the members of the family for ten. 
They cradle and name their children on the twelfth. They clip 
the child^s hair when it is a year old laying it in ifcs mother^s lap. 
Boys between five and six years old have their ears slit, and a 
ceremony called kdnchiri is performed. The lobes of the child’s 
ears are toim wdth a small knife and a clove-shaped gold or brass 
ornament is put in the hole. A woollen thread is worn round the 
neck, generally reaching to the navel to which is fastened a whistle 
or shingi made either of takli wood or deei^’s horn, one and a 
half inches long, and as thick as the little finger. It costs a few 
coppers. Except that the girl is made to stand on a grindstone 
laid in a basket;, and the boy facing her in another basket in which 
a coil of rope is laid, the Daurfs** marriage customs are the same as 
those of Marathds. They bury the dead, carrying the body in a 
cloth or blanket slung on a pole resting on two men^s shoulders, 
and x’epeating Shiv, Grorakh, J4de. They mourn three days and on 
the seventh or ninth give a feast called bhanddra. They allow 
widow marriage. In religion they belong to the Ndthpanth sect 
of Gosavis. They keep in their houses metal plates engraved 
with figures of Ambabdi, Bahiroba, and Jotiba. Their priests are 
Martha Brihmans, and they keep the usual Hindu fasts and 
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feasts, Tlieir religons lioiise is on tlie banks of tbe Qodayari 
and tlieir teacber visits tbem once every year or two, when be is 
feasted and is paid 25. (Ee. 1) by each of bis followers^ bouses. They 
bave a caste council, and send tbeir boys to school for a short time, 

GondllliSj or Gondbal Dancers, are returned as numbering 631 
and as found in all subdivisions. They are a set of wandering beggars 
recruited from all castes, and are generally children offered to 
goddesses in fulfilment of vows. Tbeir surnames and guardians 
are the same as those of Maratbds and they look, speak, eat, drink, 
and dress like Mardtb&. They beg and perfoi*m at the bouses of 
Brahmans and other Hindus whose family goddesses are Ambabdi, 
Bbavani, and Durga, either before or after a marriage or on the 
fulfilment of a vow. The men cover tbeir bodies with shells and go 
begging with a thick lighted torch soaked in oil. They wear a 
long flowing coat smeared with oil and daub tbeir brows with red- 
powder and on their heads wear either a long flowing turban or a 
cap covered with tassels and rows of shells. They are sometimes 
accompanied by one or two men who do not cover themselves with 
shells but carry a one-stringed fiddle or tuntune and a drum or 
samely and metal cups or cymbals. They tie a number of brass 
bells to their feet, and, while singing, dance, and wave the lighted 
torch away from the house or shop, saying, May evil go and my 
lord be happy Their customs are the same as Maratha customs 
and they worship goddesses more than gods. Their priests are 
ordinary Maratha Brahmans to whom they show great respect. 
They have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste 
meetings. They send their boys to school for a short time, and 
are a well-to-do class, making much money by singing Idvnis or 
ballads. 

. GosaVis, or Passion Lords, are returned as numbering 1998 and 
as found over the whole district. They are divided into Bajaran, 
Bhdrathi, Giri, Kanphate, Puri, S%ar, Sarasvati, and Tirthashram, 
who have their religious houses at Allahabad, Benares, Dv^rka, 
Giri, and Puri. Most of them are hereditary Gos^vis, the children 
of wandering beggars, but they admit members of any caste and 
of both sexes. They are generally dark. The men wear the 
moustache and beard j some shave their heads, while others 
allow their hair to grow. They are generally emaciated and given 
to smoking hemp flower and opium, and drinking hemp water and 
country liquor. They speak Hindustani and a few know Mard.thi, 
They live in houses with thatched or tiled roofs, or in wattled huts on 
open spots near temples and ponds, and some have cattle, ponies, 
and dogs. They are vegetarians* I^scept a few traders who roll an 
ochre cloth round their heads, and dress in a coat and waistcoat^ 
waistcloth, and shoes, the men wear nothing ^^but a loincloth* 
Their women muffle themselves in an ochre cloth from head to foot 
and wear silver bangles on their wrists. They are sluggish, hot- 
tempered, and greatly feared as sorcerers. They are notorious as 
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Chapter IIL sturdy beggars and a few trade in clotb, pearls^ and cattle^ till, and 

p — ‘i are moneylenders and bankers. They are either ShaiVs or V aishnavs^ 

roopie. images of their gods with them, and worship them whenever 

BEGaABs. halt. On the fifth day after the birth of a child they 

Qosdvis. worship the goddess Satvd^i, and are impure for ten days. They 
shave their boys' heads, some invest them with the sacred 
thread before they are ten years old, and light the sacred fire or hom. 
Their women are generally prostitutes and they are joined by women 
who have run away from their husbands. When one of the women 
wishes to marry the chief part of the ceremony is the exchange of 
necklaces by the bride and bridegroom. After marriage the woman 
wanders with her husband. Of the children some of the girls 
become prostitutes and others marry the boys belonging to the order. 
When such marriages take place boys marry between sixteen and 
twenty, and girls between twelve and fourteen. Their women keep 
by themselves during their monthly sickness. They bury the dead, 
dressing the body in an ochre cloth, and burying it sitting with a 
quantity of salt, and, on the head, hel leaves if the dead was a Shaiy, 
or tulsi leaves if a Vaishnav. They never mourn the dead. Their 
only funeral service is on the thirteenth a feast to castefellows 
including the four corpse-bearers. They allow widow marriage. 
They have a headman. In cases of disputes they go to Allahabad, 
Benares, Dvdrka, or other places where their people gather and settle 
the disputes according to the opinion of the majority. Those who 
are traders send their boys to school for a short time, but as a rule 
Gos^vis live from hand to mouth and are the most wretched class 
in the district. 

Jangams, Jailgams, or Lingayat Priests, are returned as numbering 3828 

and as found in small numbers over the whole district. Almost all 
have come north from the Kdnarese country. The men wear 
the moustache and top-knot but not the beard. Their home 
tongue is Marathi Their houses are either of earth and 
stone, with tiled or flat roofs, or thatched huts, and they 
have copper and brass vessels, wooden stools, and bedding, and 
own cattle and ponies. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. 
Their staple food is jvdri split pulse and vegetables. They eat from 
separate plates, which they lay on low wooden stools called adnis^ 
and are careful not only to eat every scrap bub to wash the plate 
and drink the washings. Their caste feasts of gram cakes cost 
about £2 (Rs. 20) the hundred guests, and those of sweet milk 
£1 (Rs. 10). The men wear a waistcloth, a waistcoat, a cloth rolled 
round the head or a Brahman turban, and shoes ; and the women 
wear the robe and bodice. Both men and women wear a ling in a 
small box or shrine hung rounH the neck, bound round the upper 
right arm, or hid iu the folds of the headcloth. Jangams are clean, 
sober, thrifty, even-tempered, hardworking, and hospitable. They 
are traders and shopkeepers, selling both by retail and wholesale. 
They sell almonds, sugarcandy, spices, cocoanuts, oil, butter, 
molasses, and drags, and also beg. Their chief god is Mahadev, 

. ^ , and they fast on Mondays Tuesdays and Thursdays as well 

on Ekddashis or all lunar elevenths and observe the usual 
Hindu holidays. After the birth of a child the family remains impure 
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for five days. On the fiftli evening they offer dough cakes to the 
goddess Satvai. They name the child, if a girl on the twelfth and 
if a boy on the thirteenth. Either on the fifth or twelfth a ling is 
brought by a Jangam and tied round the child’s arm hung from its 
neckj or laid under its pillow. The Jangam is feasted and sent 
away with a few coppers. ^ Their boys’ heads are shaved for the 
first time when they are six months or a year old. They do not 
gird their boys with the sacred thread, and they marry their 
girls betw’^een ten and twelve and their boys between twelve 
and twenty. They rub them with turmeric daily for five days 
before the wedding and marry them on a lucky day fixed by the 
village astrologer. Their marriage guardian is a bunch of 
mango and jambhid Syzigium jambolanum leaves, tied to a 
post in the marriage hall. Their priests are Maratha Brahmans 
who repeat marriage verses and throw rice over the heads 
of the boy and girl. Feasts are held for five days, and at 
the end the boy takes the 'girl with him, and visits the village 
Maruti, and goes straight with his wife and relations to his 
village. After a week or ten days the girl returns to her parents. 
On Sankrtot Day in January the boy’s people send a present of a 
robe and bodice to the girl. They allow widow marriage and bury 
the dead. When a pei*son dies redpowder is rubbed on his face, 
and he is carried to the burying ground in a blanket hung from a 
pole which is carried on two men’s shoulders. On the spot where the 
dead breathed his last, a pot full of water is laid, and the mourners 
when they return from the burial ground bring in their hands a few 
blades of grass, throw them on the pot, rub their brows with ashes, 
and return to their homes. On the third day the whole house is 
cowdunged, clothes are washed, and the impurity is at an end. The 
chief mourner takes a cop of milk, and with friends and kinsmen, 
goes to the burying ground and pours the milk on the grave. On 
their return to the house of mourning a milk party is held, and a 
sJirdddh or mind-rite is performed at the close of the year. They 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They fine offenders £1 to £2 \Rs.lO-.?lO) and spend the amount on 
a caste feast. They send their boys to school till they can read 
and write a little, and cast accounts. They are a steady class, 
neither falling nor rising. 

Joha'ris are returned as numbering thirty-eight, and as 
found in the towns of Pandharpur and ShoMpur. They are 
said to have come into the district from Northern India during 
the times of the Peshwa. About twenty families numbering 
in all one hundred and twenty^-five came in search of work 
and settled near Sholapur. They are divided into Agclode, 
Ardhaduba, Badgujar, Bam, Bhati, Bhayad, Pasivants, Bigva, 
Gadria, Gaud, Gujar, Kapsya, Kativale Mathi^n, Pathivan, 
Rathod, Sarvativdle, Sbishode, Sonya R^thod, Sonya Phadya, Suxii, 
and Thak. They are and look like Pardeshis and speak a mixtare 
of Gujarati and Hindi, In food they are vegetarians. They live in 
houses with mud walls and flat or tiled roofs# Ofeth men and women 
dress like Mar^thas. Masi> of the women wear or ornaments, with 
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a necklace of black glass beads with one or two gold buttons fastened 
to it. They ^ell pearls^ corals, diamonds and other precious stones, 
and glass beads. They buy old gold and silver lace and embroidered 
clothes, burn them, and extract the gold and silver. Their women 
keep small haberdashery shops selling wooden and tin boxes, combs, 
glass beads of different sizes and colours, needles, thread, buttons, 
marbles, looking glasses, tops, whistles, dolls, and small brass cups 
and dishes. They worship Khandoba, Mabadev, Satvai, Vithoha, 
Vyankatesh, and Yallammaand other Hindu dei ties, and keep Sundays, 
Gohulashtami in August, and Shivfdtra in February as fast clays. 
Their priests are Eanauj Brahmans, and in their absence the ordinary 
Deshasth Brahmans officiate at their houses. Women are impure 
for ten days after childbirth. They worship the goddess Sati on 
the fifth day, and name the child on the twelfth. A few wear the 
sacred thread and generally marry their girls before they come of 
age. At the time of marriage date leaves are tied to the brows of 
the boy and girl as marriage ornaments, and they are made to 
stand on wooden stools, face to face, and, after repeating marriage 
verses and throwing rice grains, they are husband and wife. The 
priest kindles the sacred fire and the boy feeds it with parched 
grain. Feasts are interchanged, and, followed by kinsmen friends 
and music, the boy starts with his bride for his home either on foot 
or on horseback. They do not allow widow marriage and practise 
polygamy. They burn the dead and mourn ten days, feed crows, 
and offer rice halls in the name of the deceased, the deceased’s 
father, and the deceased^s grandfather. They have a caste council 
and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys 
to school for a short time, and are a steady class. 

Kollia'tis or Domba'ris, Rope Dancers and Tumblers, are 
returned as numbering 161 and as found scattered in towns and 
large villages. They have no subdivisions and their surnames 
are Andhare, Jddhav, Pavar, and Sankeshvar, who eat together 
and intermarry. According to their story the founder of their 
class was a man who was named Hat or dancer and nicknamed 
Kola, bom of a Teli father by a Kshafcriya mother. They 
have no tradition about coming into the district or of aiiy 
former home. Their chief settlement in the district is at 
Mankeshvar in Barsi. They are active and dark. The men wear the 
topknot, moustache, and whiskers, and a few the heard. Their home 
speech is a mixture of Marathi and Gujarati. They are a wander- 
ing tribe of tumblers and rope dancers. They are of bad character ; 
the women are prostitutes, and all when they get the chance steal 
and kidnap girls. They are und(^ the eye of the police. They make 
the small buffalo horn pulleys which are used with cart ropes in 
fastening loads. They also make hide combs and gunpowder flasks. 
Their women, besides singing, dancing, and prostituting make and 
sell rag dolls. Their daily food consists oijvdri bread, split pulse, 
and vegetables, and they eat most hinds of animal food including 
pork, and drink liquor. Their holiday dishes are gram cakes, the 
flesh of goats and sheep, and liquor. They are a wandering people. 
Except ? during the ’rains when they generally Tive outside of 
villager# th^^ have no fixed settlements and move from village to 
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village carrying low mat knts Vitli them* They keep donkeys 
and ponies which they nse in travelling from place to place and 
generally have a watch dog. The men dress in a pair of short 
drawers^ jacket^ and a tattered turhan, and sometimes a pair of* 
wristlets and a gold earring. The women wear a long rich robe 
worth about £1 or £1 4s. (Es.10-12) and a tight-fitting bodice 
worth l5. 6d. (12 as.) and have gold silver and brass ornaments. 
On the fifth day after the birth of a child the mother is washed^ the 
goddess Satvai is worshipped, and either wet gram or wheat is served 
to women guests and children. On the thirteenth the child is named 
by the village Brahman. The mother keeps by herself for a month, 
and when the child, if it is a boy, is a year or two old its hair is 
clipped, a sheep is killed, and the caste are feasted. As the boy^s 
father has to pay the girl’s father a dowry of £10 to £20 (Rs. 100- 
200), two families, if they can, make a double marriage and so 
avoid the expense. Two or three days before marriage a sheep is 
offered to the village god and the caste are feasted. Next day a mar- 
riage hall is built, two earthen pots are whitewashed and worshipped, 
and a hunch of mango leaves is tied to a post in the marriage hall 
called their guardian devkdrya or devah. The boy and girl are rubbed 
with turmeric at their homes and bathed by kinswomen who sing 
songs. On the marriage day the boy with kinspeople and music 
walks to the girbs and touches her brow with redpowder or 
hunhu. The pair are made to stand on low wooden stools facing 
each other, and the Brahman repeats some words and throws 
grains of rice over their heads and they are husband and wife. No 
dinner is given, but large quantities of liquor are drunk. The 
women dance and sing the whole night. Next day the fathers knot 
the hems of their clothes together, and taking the boy and girl on 
their shoulders, carry them to the village Maruti before whom they 
bow. They are then taken to the boy’s house, where the hems of the 
fathers’ garments are untied and the boy and girl call each other by 
their names. A large feast is held, and quantities of flesh and liquor 
are taken. When a girl comes of age she is called to choose between 
marriage and prostitution. If with her parents’ consent she wishes 
to lead a married life, she is well taken care of and carefully watched. 
If she chooses to be a tumbler and a prostitute, she is taken before 
the caste council, a feast is given, and with the consent of the 
council, she is declared a prostitute. The prostitutes are not allowed 
to eat with other Kolhatis except with their own children. Still when 
they grow old their castefellows support them. They bury the dead, 
carrying the body sitting slung from a pole on the shoulders of 
four men. On tbe third day funeral^ceremonies are performed, and 
a dish of rice, split pulse, salt, and oil is prepared. Six months after 
the caste is feasted on wheat bread and split pulseu They worship 
Amhdbhavdni, Hanum4n, ^ Khandoba,, and the cholera goddess 
Mariai, but their favourite, and, as they say their only living gods 
are the bread-winners or hnnger-scarers the drum, the rope, and the 
balancing pole. They do not send their boys to. school i and are a 
falling classt ' 

lEudbuda Josbis, or Kndbud-playing A^rblogers, are returned 
as numbex’ing 735 and as found wanderipgiOfer the whole district. 
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They occasionally come to tiie district from the Eonkan and are a 
class of Maratha astrologers and beggars who wander playing on 
an hourglass-shaped drum called the kudbitcl. Their surnames are 
Bhosle^ Chavh^n^ JMhav^ and Povar; and families of all these 
surnames eat together and intermarry. They look and speak like 
Marathas, live in grass huts outside of villages^ and keep cattle. 
They eat flesh and drink liquor and their staple food is jvdrij 
vegetables, and pounded chillies, and they also eat the leavings from 
Brahmans^ leaf -plates. The men generally wear a white turban 
and rather a long coat, a waistcloth, and mark their brows with 
white sandal. Their women dress like Maratha women, and except 
glass bangles have few ornaments. They wander from house to 
house and village to village beating a drum. They know how to 
read and write, foretell events by referring to a Marathi calendar 
which they carry rolled in their turbans, and tell fortunes from 
lines on the hands. Their women remain impure for twelve 
days after childbirth. On the fifth day the goddess Satvai is 
worshipped and a feast of wheat bread and pulse is given. On 
the twelfth day the child is cradled and named, and five married 
women are rubbed with turmeric and redpowder and worshipped. 
The guests are offered boiled wheat or gram and go to their homes. 
Pour to six months after, if the child is a boy, except some left as 
a top-knot his hair is clipped. Among Kudbudas marriage is 
preceded by betrothal, the girl is presented with a robe and bodice, 
her brow is rubbed with redpowder, and feasts are given. On the 
marriage day the guardian or devak, which is the leaves of five 
trees or pdnch^dlvis^ is tied to a post of the booth along with a 
hatchet, two wheat cakes, and an earthen lighted lamp. A sheep 
is offered to the guardian and the caste is feasted. The boy and 
girl are rubbed with turmeric at their homes, and the boy goes on 
horseback to the girFs, where both the boy aud girl are made to 
stand in bamboo baskets half full of rice and a curtain is held 
between them. The Brahman priest hands red rice to all the guests, 
and chants marriage verses, and at the end along with other guests 
throws grains of rice over the couplers heads and the boy and girl 
are husband and wife. Kudbudds allow widow marriage and 
practise polygamy. They bury their dead, the body being slung 
from a pole carried on the shoulders of two men. On the third day 
wheat bread, rice, and milk are laid on the spot where the dead was 
buried. They mourn the dead ten days and feast castefellows on 
the twelfth. Their chief deities are Ambabhavani, Bahiroba, and 
Shidoba. Their priests are Maratha Brahmans to whom they pay 
great respect. They have 114 headman, but have a caste council 
which punishes all breaches of caste rule by fines varying from 
to 2 ^. (Re, 1-1),# They send their boys to school till they can read 
and write a little. They are a poor class. 

Va'ghya's are returned as numbering thirty-two and as found in 
the larger towns, They are divided into Maratha, Dhangar and 
IVIh^r V Aghyds, of whom the Mar^thas and the Dhangars eat together 
. but do not intermarry* The surnames of the Maratha Vaghy^s are 
’Ohavhfa, Phd^igude, JMhav, Kara, and Sinde. Like Murlis, V%hyis 
bhildran of Mar^this, Dhangars, and Mh^rs whose parents have 
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vowed them to the service of the god Khandoba. Both boys and 
girls are devoted as Vaghyds; only girls become Miirlis. Vaghya 
hoys and girls can marry ; a Murli cannot marry as she is Khandoba’ s 
bride. Vaghyd,s generally marry into their father’s caste^ but there 
is no objection to the intermarriage of a Vaghya boy and a Vaghya 
girl. Their children are Vaghyas and marry with their father’s caste. 
The child is always dedicated in Khandoba’s temple at Jejnri in 
Foona on any day in the month of or April -May. When 

pai^ents have to dedicate a boy to Khandoba they go to Jejurij stay 
at a Gurav’s house, and tell him the object of their visit. The boy's 
father buys turmeric, dry cocoa-kernel, a cocoanut, some milk, 
curds, honey, sugar, aflower garland, and a nosegay, some sandalpaste, 
and a turban and sash. Then taking the boy, the Gurav, Vaghyas, 
and Murlis go in procession with music toKhandoba’s temple. At 
the temple the Gurav bathes and worships the god offering him the 
turban and sash and 2s, to £1 (Rs.1-10) in cash. He then marks 
the boy’s brow with turmeric, throws turmeric over his head, fastens 
round his neck a deer or tiger skin wallet hung from a black woollen 
string and thrice throws turmeric and dry cocoa-kernel over the god, 
twice repeating the words Mkot ghe, that is 0 1 Blkot take. All who 
are present in turn throw turmeric on the god and the ceremony is 
over. The Gurav is paid IO 5 . (Es. 5) as his fee and 2^. 6d. (Rs.lJ) 
as the price of the wallet and each of the Vaghya and Murli guests 
is presented with a copper. When the parents return home 
cooked food is offered to the house Khandoba and a feast is held 
costing IO 5 . to £1 (Es.5-10) the hundred guests. V%hyds are 
considered Khandoba’ s disciples, and Mardthas and other middle and 
low caste Hindus bow down to them. They have to go to Jejuri 
once every three years. They beg loitering in the streets ringing 
small bells in their left hand, singing, and rubbing turmeric on 
the brows of passers-by. Sometimes a Murli goes with them. If the 
Murli is clever and goodlooking the people give, otherwise Vd^ghyas 
get little. Their religious, ceremonial, and social observances are 
the same as those of Marathas. They are a falling people. 

Muklis, literally Flutes as if instruments on which the god may 
play, are returned as numbering thirty-one and as found over the 
whole district. They are divided into Maratha and Mhar Murlis. 
The following details apply to Maratha Murlis. They are like Maratha 
women most of them plain and somewhat harsh-featured, many of 
them pleasant-looking, and some of them handsome. Their home 
tongue is Marathi and their houses are of the better sort with 
metal and earthen vessels and cattle. They keep Vaghyas in their 
houses to dance, to take care of them, and as servants. They eat 
fish and flesh and are fond of liquor. They wear a flowing robe 
and a tight-fitting bodice ; they mark their bibws with red and 
turmeric powder, and wear gold and silver ornaments. Their 
special ornament is a necklace of nine cowry shells. ' They 
are clean neat and hospitable, but idle dishonest and given to 
drink. They are prostitutes and beggars, singing and dancing 
with bells in their hands. They gener^ljj' Vjgo with two or three 
, Vaghyas who beat small drums or dance and 
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sings songs generally indecent in praise of Kliandoba, wHle singing 
slie suddenly seats herself in the lap of /one of the listeners, kisses 
him;, and will not go till she is paid in silver. Mnidis like V^hyas 
are generally children whose parents have vowed them to Khandoba's 
service. Others are married women who leave their husbands and 
even their children^ saying they have made a vow to Khandoba, 
or who are warned in a dream that they should be the brides of 
Khandoba not of men. Middle and low class Hindus respect and 
bow before the true Murli who was wedded to the god as a girl : 
they look down on women who leave their husbands and children 
to play the Murli, Girls whose parents have vowed them to 
Khandoba are married to the god between one and twelve and 
always before they come of age. When she is to be married to 
Khandoba her parents take the girl to Jejuri some time in Ohaiira 
or April -May. They bring turmeric^ dry cocoa-kerneh flower 
garlands, nosegays, a robe and bodice, a sash, turban, milk, curds, 
sugar, butter, honey, and flowers, and, with a Gurav priest and a 
band of Vaghyas, Murlis, and musicians go to the temple, At the 
temple the girl is bathed, the god is rubbed with turmeric and the 
rest of the turmeric is rubbed on the girl. The girl is dressed in 
the new robe and bodice, green glass bangles are put round her 
wrists, and flower marriage ornaments or mimddvals are tied to her 
brow. The god is worshipped, theiurban and sash are presented to 
him, and the Gurav, taking in his hands a necklace or gdtlia of nine 
cowrie shells, fastens it round the girks neck. This is called the 
ijdtha phodnc or breaking cowrie necklace, and the Gurav is paid 
2.*?. 6d. (Es.l|) as the price of the necklace. The girl is made to 
stand to the left of the god and the guests thi^ow turmeric over the 
god-bridegroom and the bride crying out twice JElkot ghe^ Mkot glie^ 
Elkot take, Blkot take. Her parents give the Gurav who acts as 
priesfc 106\ (Rs. 5), and each Vitghya and Murli who is present 
i‘eceivcs a copper. The bride and her parents retire and at their 
house give a feast to Murlis and Vaghyas. When a Murli comes 
of age she sits by herself for four days. Then she looks for a 
patron. When she succeeds in finding a patron, she calls a meeting 
of her brethren the Vaghyds, and, in their presence, the patron says 
I will fill the Murlks lap, HUM oti mi hhatin. The Vaghyas ask 
him what he will pay, and after some haggling a sum of £2 10^?. to 
£10 (Rs. 25-100) is fixed. If the sum is £5 (Rs. 50) or over, half 
of the money goes to the Vaghya-Murli' community who spend it 
in caste vessels and in feasts. With the balance the girl buys 
a robe and bodice for herself, and bedding. She sets up a 
bamboo frame, puts green baijgles on her wrists, and, dressing in 
the new clothes sits in the frame and has her lap filled by Murlis 
or if there are na Murlis by married women. She is taken to the 
village Maruti with Murlis, Vaghyas, and music, presents the god 
with a copper and a betel packet, returns home, and feasts her caste 
fellows. She lives with her patron fifteen days to a month, and 
afterwards, if he wishes to keep her, he settles with her at 16s, to 
£1 4s‘. (Rs. 8-12) a month. Murlis have house images, generally 
of Bahiroba, Bhavd-ni, Jotiba, Khandoba, and Satvai. Their priests 
are ordinary Mard.tha Brahmans. They keep the usual Hindu 
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fasts and feasts and settle social disputes at meetings of Vagliyas, 
They send their boys and girls to school and if not, a rising are a 
steady class. 


over tne ivnoie uisinci. iney are aaric tail and regiiiar-featured, 
they speak Marathi, and their houses are the same as Maratha 
houses. They cattle and goats and eat fish, fowls, and the 
flesh of goats, sheep, hare, and deer, and they say they used to eat 
the wild hog. They dress like Marathcis, the women wearing the 
robe without tucking the skirt behind. The men beg dressed in a 
long crowm-liko hat with a brass top and surrounded with peacock 
feathers, a long white coat, and trousers. They dance and sing 
while begging, playing on several musical instruments, and blowing 
a vrhistle. They train their boys from infancy and by fifteen they 
are expert dancers and singers. Their house deities are Bahiroba, 
Bhavani, Jotiba, and Khandoba, and their priests are ordinary 
Maratha Brahmans. Their women are impure for seven days after 
childbirth. On the evening of the seventh they worship the village 
Satvdi and become pure. They name their children on the twelfth 
and their mannage and death customs are the same as Maratha 
customs. They allow widow marriage, hold caste meetings, do not 
send their boys to school, and are a steady class. 

Musalma'ns returned at 43,949 or 7*54 per cent of the population 
are found all over the district. They include forty-three subdivi- 
sions, seventeen of which, all with a foreign element marry together 
and form the main body of regular Musalmans, and twenty-six of local 
and apparently unmixed Hindu origin form distinct communities. 
The foreign element includes strains of Arab, Abyssinian, Persian, 
Moghal, and Upper and South Indian blood. It dates from the early 
spread of Islam probably as far back as the eighth century after Christ, 
Under the Edshtrakutas ofMalkhed^ (760-973) considerable numbers 
of Arabs, coming as horse dealers and adventurers were persuaded 
to take service and settle in the country.^ The employment of 
foreign mercenaries under the Hindu chiefs seems to have become 
general, and, by the end of the thirteenth century, the practice of 
engaging men from the west and from the north was usual Besides 
traders and soldiers, from the earliest times (640) Arab mission- 
aries found their way into the Deccan and spread Islam among its 
Hindu inhabitants. According to a Hindu tale, a large body of 
Momins or cotton weavers wore converted in the thirteenth century 
by an Arab missionary Khwaja Syed HuseinGaisudar^z, better known 
as Khwaja Mukdam Gesudar4,z of Gulburga. The conquest of the 
Deccan at the close of the thirteenth tjentnry (a.d. 1294), and, a few 
years later, Muhammad Tughlik^s attempt to make Daulatabad the 
capital of his empire brought to the Deccan large numbers of 
foreign and Upper Indian Musalmans. Under the Bahmani (A.m 
1347-1490) and Bijapur (a.d. 1490-1686) dynasties though few of their 
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kings favoured its forcible spread, IsMm steadily gained in strengtii 
by tbe zeal of Arab missionaries, and by tbe constant steeams of 
Turks, Arabs, Persians, and Abyssinians wbo came to West India to 
seek service at the courts of the Deccan kings. The fall of Bijapur 
in 1686 introduced two new Musalman* elements, one foreign the 
other local. Of the foreign element Moghals and Upper Indians 
few traces remain as almost all have probably been drawn to 
Haidarabad the centre of Moghal power. Many of the separate 
communities say that they owe their conversion to Aurangzeb.^ In 
the eighteenth century, in spite of the decline of the Musalman 
power, considerable numbers of Arabs were attracted to the service 
under the Mar^tha chiefs and the fall of the Musalman kingdom of 
Maisur in 1799 brought some Musalman adventurers to the Deccan 
during the early years of the present century either as merchants 
or as camp followers. Most of the mercenaries disappeared from the 
Deccan districts on the establishment of the British power in 1818. 
But the Kakars, Bedras, beef -butchers, Mukris, and other camp 
followers remain chiefly in Sholapur town and cantonment. Most 
of them have a tradition that they came to their present settlements 
with General Wellesley^s army in 1803, but it is probable that so 
long as the Deccan continued to be garrisoned from Madras new- 
comers from the south settled at the different military stations and 
during the last fi.fty years a small number of Bohora and Momin 
traders from Gujarat and Outoh have settled in the ShoMpur 
cantonment. 

Except that the men wear the beard, the local converts differ 
little in appearance from ShoUlpnr Hindus. As a rule, the 
communities of outside or of part-outside origin are larger-boned 
and fairer-skinned and have sharper and more marked features and 
lighter eyes than the corresponding classes of Hindus. The women 
show fewer traces of foreign blood and in many cases can hardly be 
distinguished from Hindu women. Except a few villagers who 
speak Marathi and Kanarese, and the fresh settlers from Gujjardt and 
Catch who speak Gujardti, and from Persia and Arabia, who speak 
Persian and Arabic, the home-tongue of the main body of the 
ShoMpur Musalmdns is Hindustani, spoken either correctly or with 
a mixture of Marathi, Gujarati, or K^narese words. Those of local 
origin speak either Mardthi or Hindustani abroad. Of the town 
Musalmilns Bohor^s, Memons, mutton -butchers, and Momins live 
in two-storeyed well built houses with stone and mortar walls and 
tiled or flat roofs. These houses as a rule have a surrounding 
court-jai’d, and several rooms furnished in European style and have 
a large store of chinaware aiid of brass and copper vessels. The 
bulk of the town Musalmfe houses are one storeyed and flat roofed, 
many of which have a front and back enclosure surrounded by a 
stone wall four or five feet high. The houses of the well-to-do 
have walls of cut stone and mortar, a frame of good timber and 


■: ^ Almost all separate Hindu convert classes state that their forefathers were 

converted either by Aurangzeh or by Tipu of Maisur. It is probable that several 
of these classes are older converts and that they trace their conversion to Aurangzeb 
or to Tipu because these are tbe two best known of Musalmdn rulers. 
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roofs lined with cement; tlie walls are whitewaslied every sixth 
month and the floor is cleaned with cowdung every foi^tnight. The 
poor houses are built with rough stone and clay^ and have earth 
roofs and scanty timber. Village Mu salmon houses are built in 
much the same style as poor town houses, and have generally three 
rooms, one in fronts perhaps the largest^ is used as a stable for their 
cattle^ the middle one as a bed room^ and the third as a kitchen. 
Poor town and village Musalmdns have no taste for European 
furniture. Their house goods include low stools^ bedding, carpets, 
quilts, one or two cots, boxes, and a few copper and brass vessels 
tinned both inside and outside. The well-to-do keep a woman 
servant and two men servants, and keep she-buflaloes, cows, 
and sometimes horses. Middle class and poor families have no 
servants but rear cattle and goats. Except a few of the newly come 
Bohora and Menian settlers none eat wheat. The staple food of 
the majority of the Sholapur Musalmans is rice, millet, pulse, and 
vegetables, with chillies and tamarind. Husbandmen as a rule 
take three meals a day, breakfast about seven in the morning, 
dinner about midday while they are in their fields, and supper on 
returning home in the evening. As a rule all Musalmans take two 
meals a day, breaking their fast about ten in the morning with millet 
bread,’ pulse, and hot dishes and supping at eight at night. Well- 
to-do families daily eat rice, mutton or beef, vegetables, pulse, milk, 
eggs, fowls, and fish. Almost all Deccan. Musalmans eat more 
chillies than other Musalmans. Musalmans as a rule use all kinds 
of usual animal food including beef, but they eschew the flesh 
of the buffalo and the pig. In addition to the two main meals the 
well-to-do men drink tea with bread about seven in the 
morning and some drink coffee at night. Poor Musalmans cannot 
afford mutton or beef daily, but almost all have it on Bakar Id, 
Ramzan, and Shahehardt and other great days. In spite of the 
religions rules against intoxicating drinks Sholapur Musalmans 
drink both imported wines and spirits and country liquor. Of othex' 
stimulants and narcotics, tobacco is smoked by almost all and 
snuff is taken by old men. Opium and hemp ai’e smoked and drunk 
by religions mendicants and servants, and the artisan classes, almost 
all of -whom are of local descent, use fermented date palm juice in 
largo quantities. As a rule most men of the Shaikh and Syed classes 
wear a headscarf or dzipeta, a long overcoat, a shirt, a waistcloth, 
and loose trousers. The Labbays dress in the same way as the 
Shaikhs or Syeds except that they wear the lungi or waistcloth instead 
of trousers. Middle class and poor men dress in a pair of trousers 
or a waistcloth, a shirt, a coat, a Mar^ltha turban, and a pair of shoes. 
Except Bohor^s and Memans who di’ess in a backless short-sleeved 
bodice with a petticoat and a pair of trousers, all Sholapur Musalman 
women wear the Maritha robe and bodice without passing the skirt 
of the robe back between the feet. Except the Bohoras who wear 
a large cloak that covers the face and figure, they have no special 
outdoor dress, but they wrap themselves up in a white sheet covering 
the head and *the upper part of the body to the waist, when 
they go out of doors. Both men aiid wdmen have a store of fine 
clothes foi\great occasions. Their omannent^ are the same as the 
■ Bm— 25 ■■ • 
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ornaments of tTae Poona and Ahmadnagar Musalrndns.^ Except 
the traders weavers and other classes of craftsmen the 

eople. town Mnsalm^ns are_ somewhat given ^to 


Slir -arifty. ot to,n 

Musalm^ns some are tradesmen and a good many are ciaftemen. 
The bulk are soldiers, constables, messengers, and servants. U1 the 

village Musalrndns, the greater number are husbandmen and the 
rest craftsmen. The women add nothing to the family lo-come 
among traders, soldiers, messengers, constables, and servants, but 

among husbandmen, and weavers and other craftsmen, the women 

earn as much, as the men. Traders and some weavers and 
husbandmen are well-to-do, but as a class the ShoMpnr- Miisalmans 
are badly off, as they have not yet been able to make np the losses 
they have suffered during the 1876-77 famine and many crattsnien 
liav© to soil tlaeir goods to pay debts incurred^ as the demand loi 
their articles was then very slack. Sameness in faith, worship, 
manners and customs binds the Musalmans into one body, hxcept 
the bodies of Musalman converts who have either never given np 
or who have again reverted to Hindu practices all are Sunnis by laith, 
worship at the same mosques, perform the same cer^oniqs and 
employ the same kdzis. Among the local converts theBohoras who 
are Ismaili Shias of the Ddudi sect have a separate mosque and 
never pray in the regular Sunni mosque. Another irregular sect 
are the Ghair Mahadis or Anti-Mabadis who hold that the expected 
Saviour or Imam has come in the person of Muhamad Mahadi who 
lived in North India during the fifteenth century ^ and the Wahabis 
who would do away with the worship of saints and with all respect 
for religious doctors. Among the special communities the Bakar 
Kasabs or mutton-butchers, the Bagb^ns or fruiterers, the Pinjaras 
or cotton teasers, the Sikalgars or armourers, the Gavandis or 
masons, the Dhobis or washermen, and Pakhalis or water-carriers 
have such strong Hindu leanings that they do nob associate 
other Musalmdns, almost never come to the mosques, eschew beet, 
keep Hindu feasts and openly worship and offer vows to the Hman 
gods. Of the regular Musalmans about ten per cent teach their 
children to read the Kurdn. Almost all Musalmans are careful to 
observe the circumcision of their male children, and the initiation 
or hismillah, and to have their marriage and death ceremonies 
pei’formed by the hmi or judge, or by the mulla or priest, ^Though 
as a rule they do not attend daily prayers, almost all bholapur 
Musalmd-ns attend public prayers on the Ramzan and Bakar Jcfe, 
and are careful to give alms to ihe poor and to pay the hmi his dues. 
Their religious olfi.cers are the kdzi or judge, now chiefly the 
marriage registrar, the khatih or preacher, the mulla or priest, the 
mnjdTar or beadle, the hdngi or caller to prayer. Under Musalman 
rule the kdzl was the civil and criminal judge, but, except that he 
leads the public prayers on the days of the Ramzan and Bakar^ Ids, 
he is now little more than a marriage and divorce registrar,^ In 

1 Details are given in the Poona and Ahmadnagar Statistical Accounts. 

In the town of fthoUpur the kdzi either himself attends marriages or sends liis 
deputy ndib wbo is paid one*qniW‘tei' from, the Hzi's fee, and one-half in villages. 
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spite of tlie loss of his most important functions the hdzi holds a 
high place in the Musalrmln community.^ The mulla or priest who 
is a deputy of the hvdj generally appointed by him, conducts 
marriage and death ceremonies at villagers^ houses and kills animals 
both for Hindus and Mnsalmans. The Marathas as a rule do not 
themselves kill sheep and goats or eat the flesh of animals killed by 
any one except by mullcie. The mulla holds a free grant of land 
or is yearly paid in grain by the villagers, besides what he gets for 
conducting marriages and deaths at the villager's, after having paid 
the Mzi three-fourths of the proceeds. Most of these miillds are 
illiterate and know only thrice to repeat bismillah or In Allah^s Name 
on the knife before it is used in catting the animabs throat. For this 
as a rule ha is paid %d. to (J - 1 u.)for each goat or sheep The 
mvjdvar or beadle is either a hereditai^y servant at the shrine of a saint 
employed by the descendants of the saint or a descendant himself 
when the income of the shrine is small. He keeps the shrine clean and 
lives on the offerings that are made to the saint. When the worshipper 
brings offerings to the shrine, the beadle burns frankincense before 
the saint’s tomb and lays the offerings at the top of the tomb. He 
then asks the saint to give his blessing to the worshipper and divides 
the offerings into two parts, keeping one for himself and handing the 
other to the worshipper with a pinch of frankincense ashes. The 
religious teachers of the Sholapur Musalmdns are cslle^ pirjdclds or 
descendants of saints. They live at Belgaum, Bijapur, or Gulburga, 
and come yearly or once in two or three years to gather their dues 
from their worshippers. As a class pirjddds are lazy, unthrifty, and 
uneducated, and most of them are fond of intoxicating drinks and 
drugs. They live on the produce of their quit-rent lands and funds 
raised by contribution among their followers or worshippers, and do 
not preach their doctrines or make new converts. The followers or 
worshippers of the same saint orpfrlove each other so well that each 
follower looks upon his fellow-disciple as a brother or sister calling 
each other pirhhdi or religions brother, ovpirbhain or religious sister. 
When a Musalman wishes to become a disciple of a piTpida he has to 
give a money present or nazrdua of 10s. to £2 10s. (E;S.5-25) and a 
dinner party to his religions teacher, who enrolls the new worshipper’s 
name in his list of followers and gives him in return a paper roll of 
genealogical tables containing the names of the teacher’s ancestors. 
The worshippers value these tables even more than life, and, 
especially among the lower classes they are buried with the dead 
under the belief that the names mentioned in the tables may relieve 
the dead from the agonies of hell. All Mnsalmans except the 


^ Under the 1880 Kdzu'^ Act Government have appointed t^o Mzis at ShoMpur, 
one for the cantonment and the other for the native town and the district. The 
town MrJ has an hereditary title and has quit-rent or jdgir land. His ordinary fee 
varies from 56*. to 10.*#. (Rs.2J-5), 

2 Before killing an animal a Musalmdn is required to express the following wish or 
nb/at either in Arabic or in his mother-tongue ; ‘I being desirous to bring into proper 
and lawful use this creature of Allah kill this bird,, or be^t j that it may become 
pure and lawful for us to eat by the truth that Allah is ^^-powerfiil and Muham- 
mad is his prophet,^ After repeating these words the knife should be passed three 
times over the animaPs throat.' To separate the head, from the nock is considered 
wrong but it does not make the animal /tardw or, unl^wfab 
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Bolioras and Waliabis believe in saints offer tbem vows 

■wben tliey are sick or in difficulty. Most of the artisan classes and 
hnsbandmen also either privately or publicly worship the Hindii 
^ods and goddesses and make vows to ]\l.hasoba^ Satva^i^ and 
Yallamma. The Sliolapur Musalmans make pilgrimages to Bijapur^ 
Poona;, and Gulburga and believe in witchcraft soothsaying and 
evil spirits. The chief ceremonies among the Sholapur Musalmans 
are at births circumcision, marriage, puberty, and death. Town 
M-usalmans marry their boys between fifteen and twenty and their 
girls before they come of age. Village Musalmd^ns marry their 
diildren earlier than townsmen, and, except that they are less expen- 
sive village Musalm^n marriages are a counterpart of town Musal- 
inan marriages. Except that many Sholapur Musalmans have ceased 
to perform the betrothal ceremony since the 1876-77 famine, their 
customs are the same as those of Poona Musalmans. A few send 
their boys to school and teach them to read the Kuriin. About 
twenty per cent of town Musalmans, including traders and Govern- 
ment servants, teach their boys Marfithi and Urdu and sometimes 
English. Almost all village Musalmans make their sons begin 
to work as soon as they are eight or nine. Meman and Bohora 
boys learn Arabic enough to read the Kuran and also Gujarati 
and Urdu. On the whole, the town Musalmans are fairly off and 
except a few craftsmen, the village Musalmans are poor. 

The forty -three classes of Sholapur Musalmdns may be arranged 
into two groups, four main classes and thirteen minor classes who 
intermarry, differ little in look dress and customs, and together form 
one body; anddiwenty-seven separate communities most of which are 
distinct in matters of marriage and have some peculiar or iiTegular 
customs or dress. The main body of Musalmans who intermarry 
and differ little in look dress or customs, besides the four main 
classes of Syeds Shaikhs Moghals and Pathans, include thirteen 
minor classes, of whom the W ahabis are a separate religions sect, 
the Bedras are traders, the Atars or perfumers are shopkeepers, and 
seven classes, including Barutgars or firework makers, Kafshgars 
or embroiderers, Kalaigars or tinners, Many^rs or bracelet makers, 
Eafugars or tailors, Rangrez; or dyers, and Sutars or carpenters are 
craftsmen, and two classes Mahawats or elephant drivers and 
Sarbans or camel drivers are servants. Of the twenty-six 
separate communities six are of non-local origin, of whom four 
Bohoras and Memans from Gujardt, Labbays from the Malabar coast, 
and Mnkris from Maisur are traders, and two K^kars or Afghans 
and Pendharis are dealers in ponies. Of the twenty-one separate 
communities of local origin one is a religious sect of Ghair Mahadis, 
four Biigbans or fruiterers, Bojgars or millet beer sellers, Tambolis 
or betel sellers, «and Bhadbhunjds or parched grain dealers are 
shopkeepers, two Bhois or fishers and Kanjars or fowlers are animal 
dealers ; nine Bakar Kasdbs or mutton-butchers, Gai Kas4bs or 
beef-butchers, Gavaudis or masons, Momins or weavers, PinjS.ris 
or cotton teasers, Patvegars or silk weavers, Rachbharas or Raibharas 
literally reed-fillers that is weavers, Sikligars or armourers, and 
Saltangars or leather dyers are craftsmen ; one Darweshis or wild 
beast keepers are tiger and bear showmen ; and four Bhatyaras or 
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cooks^ Dliobis or wasliermen^ Halalkkors or sweepers^ and PakHalis 
or -^vater-carriers are servants. 

Oftlie-four leading divisions of Musalmdns Moglials^ Pathans^ 
Sliaiklis, and Syeds, all except Mogkals are large communities 
wliose members are found throughout tke district. 

Moglials are found in small numbers over the whole district 
especially in the town of the Shol^pur. They claim descent from 
the Moghal conquerors of the Deccan in the seventeenth century 
(Ahmadnagar 1628 and Bijapur in 1686) . By intermarriage^ and 
probably because many of them are local converts who took the 
name Moghal from their patron or leader^ they have entirely lost 
their foreign appearance. Their home-tongue is Hindustani, and, 
like Shaikhs and Syeds whom they are similar to in look, they speak 
Marathi and K^narese with the local Hindus. The men add 
mirm or leg to their names and the women to theirs. The 
men shave the head and wear the beard full, and, except that they 
wear a Mardtha tux'ban, their dress is the same as the Syed^s or 
Shaikh^s. The women who wear the Mardtha robe and bodice add 
nothing to the family income and never appear in public. They 
are constables, servants, messengers^ and husbandmen, and are 
hardworking and thrifty but badly off and in debt. They are 
Hanafi Sunnis and religious and marry their daughters to Pathans, 
Shaikhs, and Syeds. They teach their children to read thoKurdn 
and send them to school but are very poW. 

Pattia'llS, found over the whole district in large numbers, are 
said to be the descendants of the Afghan mercenaries and military 
leaders who conquered or took service in the Deccan, or of the local 
converts who took the name of their leader. The men are tall, 
dark, or olive-skinned well made and strong. They shave the head, 
wear the beard full, and dress in a turban or headscarf, a shirt, a 
waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers. The women are well built 
and regular featured and dress in the Maratha robe and bodice. The 
men add hhin to their names. Their home-tongue is Hindustani and 
they speak Kanarese and Marathi abroad. The women do not appear 
in public, and do nothing but mind the house. The town Pathans 
are soldiers, constables, messengers, and servants, and the village 
Pathans are husbandmen. Though hardwoiking and thiifty most 
of them still suffer from the effects of the 1876-77 famine. They do 
not differ from Syeds and Shaikhs or Moghals in their social and 
religious customs and give* their daughters to and take wives from 
these three classes. They are Sunnis but are very careless about 
saying their prayers. They send their children to school. 

SHaikllS in theory belong to three leading JSuraish families, 
the Sidikis who claim descent from Abu Bakar Sidik, the Fakirs 
who claim descent from Umar al Paruk, and the Abbisis who claim 
descent from Abb^s one of the prophePs nine uncles. In fact the 
bulk of the Shaikhs are chiefly if not entirely of local descent. 
The men take Shaikh or Muhammad before their names and women 
add hihi or lady to theirs. They do not fliff from Syeds in 
look and like them speak Plindustmi nt hbihe. The men shave 
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the liead or let the hair grow and wear fall beards. The town 
Shaikhs wear a headscarf or dupeta or Hindu turban j a shirt, and a 
pair of tight trousers, and the village Shaikhs a turban, waistcoat, 
and a waistcloth. The women, who differ little in appearance from 
hi«’h class Hindu women, dress in the Maratha robe and bodice, 
and, except the poor and villagers, do not appear in public or add to 
the family income. Both men and women are clean and neat in their 
habits. The men are husbandmen, soldiers, constables, messengers, 
and servants, and are hardworking and thrifty. They are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school and are religious and careful to repeat their 
prayers. They respect the Imzi and employ him to conduct and 
register their marriages. They have no special organisation and 
marry either among themselves or with any of the leading Musalmans. 
They teach their boys to read the Kuran and send them^ to vernacular 
schools. 

Syeds, or Elders, are said to have settled in the district from the 
beginning of Musalmd^n rule in the Deccan. Their home-tongue is 
Hindustani but they speak both Marathi and Kanarese fluently. As 
a rule Syeds are larger-boned and better featured than the local 
Musalmans, and their women are fair and delicate featured. The 
men shave the head and wear the board and dress in a headscarf 
or diipeta, a shirt, a waistcoat, and an overcoat hanging to the 
knees, a waistcloth, or a pair of loose trousers. The women wear 
the Hindu robe and bodice, and neither appear in public nor add 
to the family income. As a class they are clean, neat, honest, 
hardworking, and thrifty. They are landholders, religious teachers, 
soldiers, constables, and servants. They are fond of ease. They 
are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are religious and careful to say 
their prayers. They respect and obey the hdzi and keep no Hindu 
customs. They have no special organisation and except that they 
occasionally marry their daughters to Shaikhs and take to wives the 
daughters of the regular Musalmans, they marry only among their 
own class. They send their boys to school and teach them to read 
the Kui4n and Mardthi books. 

Twelve classes who are separate in name only and marry with the 
four general divisions and with each other form part of" the main 
body of Sholapur Musalmans. 

Ata'rs, or Perfumers, all local converts, are found in small 
numbers in Sholapur and other towns and large villages. They are 
middle-sized, dark, and well built, and speak Hindustani at homo 
and Mardthi or Kanarese abroad. Except that they sometimes 
wear the waistcloth instead of trousers, the men dress in the same 
way as Pathans or Moghals. The women appear in public and help 
tho men in their york. They ait at the shop when the men are 
away. They are clean, neat, honest, hardworking, and thrifty. Atars 
are dealers in scented oils and powders, but they lost greatly during 
the 1876-77 famine and many have since abandoned their 
craft and taken to earn their living as constables and messengers. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and their customs differ little 
from those of regular Musalmans. They are religious, obey and 
respect the kmi, and marry with the regular Musalmans. They teach 
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tlieir cliildreii to read tlie Kurdu aud send tlieii* boys to local 
scliools. 

Barutgars, or Firework Makers^ a class of local converts are 
found in Sbolapur town. Tliey rank themselves with Shaikhs and their 
home- tongue is Hindustani. Of middle height, strongly made and 
dark or olive-skinned, they are clean, neat, and hardworking. The 
men dress in a turban, a shirt, a waistcoat, a pair of trousers, and 
shoes, and the women in a Mardtha robe and bodice. The women 
appear in public and help the men in their work besides minding the 
house. Barutgars are firework makers and their trade is brisk in the 
fair season especially at Divdli and during the marriage time. The 
holidays also bring them a good deal of work. They 
work to order, and a few among them are constables, messengers, 
and servants. Their social and religions customs are the same as 
those of other regular Musalmdns. They belong to the Hanafi 
sect of Sunnis and are careful to say their prayers. They marry 
among ordinary Musalmdns and have no separate community. They 
do not send their children to school and are a falling class. 

Bedras, immigrants from Maisur, are found in small numbers in 
the town and cantonment of Sholdpur. They are converts from the 
great Bedarn tiube of hunters and husbandmen and were converted 
by and were in the service of Haidar Ali, and are said to have 
come to Sholdpur in 1803 with Colonel Wellesley’s army. They 
speak Hindustdni at home and Mardthi or Kdnarese abroad. They 
are tall, middle-sized, well made, and fair. The men shave the head, 
wear the beard full, and dress in a headscarf, a long loose-sleeved 
shirt, a waistcoat, and loose trousers. The women dress in the 
Maratha robe and bodice and do no work except minding the 
house. They are traders and servants and being sober, hardworking, 
and thrifty are well-to-do. They I’ank with the Pathdns and marry 
with both Shaikhs and Pathans. They are religious and differ 
little from other Musalmiins in customs. They teach their children 
to read the Knr£n and send their sons to the local vernacular schools. 

Kafsllgars, or Shoemakers, are local converts found in small 
numbers in the town and cantonment of Sholapur only. The 
men are w^heat- coloured and middle-sized and shave their head but 
wear the beard full. The Kafshgar’s hothe-tongue is Hindustani 
but they speak Marathi or Kanarese abroad, and, except that the 
men sometimes wear trousers, their ordinary dress does not differ 
from that of Maratlia Kunbis. Their women appear in public and 
mind the house. Kafshgai’s ai^e makers of the embroidered red 
or yellow broadcloth shoes which are generally worn by Musalman 
married women for one or two years after marriage. Since the 
1876-77 famine many shoemakers have left* their trade for 
GoverDinent service as constables and messengers.. Kafshgars marry 
witli the lower classes of Musalmdns and do not form a separate 
community. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and obey the kdzi^ 
but arc not careful to say their prayers. Their social and religious 
customs are the same as those of regular Musalmdns. „ They do not 
send their children to school and are a decaying class. 
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Kalalgars, or Tinners, all local converts, are found in small 
numbers all over tbe district. In look, dress, speecb, cbaracter, and 
religion they are similar to Kafsbgars and tbeir customs'are the same 
as regular llusalman customs. As a class they are hardworking and 
thrifty and their women do not appear in public or help them in 
their work. They tin copper and brass vessels and are chiefly 
employed by Musalmans and Europeans who pay them 85 . to 10^. 
(Es. 4-5) the hundred vessels. A few are constables and messengers 
and some are servants. They belong to the Hanafi sect of Sunnis 
and have no special organisation. They are religious and careful 
to say their prayers and send their boys to school. 

Maha'wats, or Elephant Drivers, the descendants of local con- 
verts, are found in the cantonment of Sholapur. In look, speech, 
dress, character, and customs they resemble regular Musalmans. 
Since they have found their services in less demand than before 
the British rule, they have become husbandmen, messengers, and 
servants. They are religious and send their boys to school and 
teach them to read the Kuran. They are fairly off. 

Manya'rs, or Bangle Sellers, the descendants of local converts, 
are found in small numbers in towns. They resemble other regular 
Musalmans in speech, look, dress, and character, and are neat, clean, 
hardworking, and thrifty. Their women do not appear in public, 
but, besides minding the house, help the men in their calling. The 
Manydrs sell glass and wax bangles and deal in hardware. They buy 
their articles %vholesale from the local Hindu traders and Bohoras and 
sell them retail. They are religious and their social and religious 
customs are the same as those of regular Musalmans. They do not 
send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. Their calling is 
well paid and they are fairly off. 

Rafugars, or Daimers, descendants of local converts, are found in 
small numbers in the town and cantonment of ShoMpur. They rank 
themselves with Shaikhs and are similar to them in look, speech, 
dress, and character. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and 
are careful to say their prayers and obey and respect their Imd, 
Their social and religious customs are the same as Shaikh customs. 
Besides darners many are soldiers, constables, and servants. Though 
hardworking and thrifty as a class they are badly off. They do not 
send their boys to school and are poor. 

Eangrez, or Dyers, descendants of local converts, are found in 
towns only. They are middle-sized, strong and well built and their 
women are fair and regular featured. Their home-toiiguo is 
Hindustani and they are neat, clean, and hardworking. In look and 
dress they resemble regular My.salm^ns and their women appear in 
public and help in preparing colours besides minding the house. They 
dye robes, turbans, scarfs, and constable s trousers. Their calling 
is well paid and their trade is brisk in the fair weather especially 
during the marriage months and the Bivdli and Shimga holidays. 
They belong to the Hanafi Sunni sect but are very careless in saying 
their prayers. They have no separate organisation and their 
social and religious customs do not differ from those of regular 
Musalmans. They do not send their boys to school or take to new 
pursuits. But their calling is well paid and they are fairly off. 
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Sa'Dba'nSj or Camel Drivers, are descendants of local converts of 
tie Hindu class of tie same name and are found in tie town of 
Siold-pur. Tiej are dark, middle-sized, regular featured and 
strongs and tieir iome-tongue is Hindustani Boti men and women 
dress like Mardtias. Tieir women appear in public, and, except 
tiat tiey mind tie iouse, do not ielp tie men in tieir work. 
Boti men and women are clean and neat in tieir iabits, but, tiougi 
iardworking and tirifty, tiey are seldom well-to-do. Under tie 
Britisi Government tie demand for tieir services ias fallen, and 
many iave taken to new pursuits. Some are constables and a few 
are messengers and servants. Tiey are religious and belong to tie 
Hanafi sect or Sunnis. Tiey teaci tieir ciildren to read tie 
Kurdn and do not differ from regular Musalmans in religious or 
social customs. Tiey are a poor class. None of tiem iave risen 
to any iigi position under tie Biitisi. 

Suta'rs, or Carpenters, descendants of local converts from tie 
Sut^r caste, are found in tie town and cantonment of SioMpur. 
In look and speeci tiey resemble regular Musalmans, and, except 
tiat tiey do not wear tie trousers and tiat tieir cloties are dirty, 
tieir ordinary dress does not differ from tie Sbaiki or Patian 
dress. Tie women dress in tie Mar^tia robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and do notiing but mind tie iouse. Tiey are carpenters and 
earn £1 45. to £S (Rs. 12-30) a monti. Tiey are Sunnis of tie Hanafi 
sciool but are careless of fulfilling tieir religious duties. Tiey practise 
all tie regular Musalman observances and iave no special community 
rules for tiemselves. Tiey do not send tieir boys to sciool. Tiey 
are iardworking and well paid but they are given to drinking 
country liquor and are badly off. 

There are two or three Waidbi preachers in tie town of Siolapur 
who try to persuade tie people to join tieir sect. Tie movement 
ias not met with the support of tie learned or rich and ias made 
little progress. Tieir converts are chiefly from Mukris, PendMris, 
and a few betel-sellers, all of tiem ignorant and illiterate. Still 
these converts iave received tieir doctrines with great care and 
readiness and iave begun to attend regularly five times a day in tie 
mosques for prayers. 

Of tie twenty-six sepai^ate communities, tie four of non-local 
origin are : 

Boliora’s mostly immigrants from Gujarat are found in small 
numbers in the town of Siolapur. Tiey are partly of Hindu and 
partly of Arab and Persian origin, and are said to have come from 
Gujarat to SioMpur about forty years ago. Tieir iome-tongue is 
Gujarati and tiey speak Hindustani abroad. They are thin tall and 
fair, tie men shave the head and wear full beards and dress in a 
white turban, a long white Gujarat Hindu coat, a «iirt falling below 
tie knee, and a pair of loose trousers of white or striped cotton. 
Tie women, who are delicate fair-skinned and regular featured, 
dress in a coloured cotton or silk petticoat, a backless short-sleeved 
bodice, and a coloured cotton headscarf. When tiey go out of 
doors they throw a dark cloak over tieir head which covers tie 
body to tie ankles, with gauze openings for tie eyes. Boti men 
and women are clean and neat in tieir iabits and have a large store 
Bm— 26 
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of Cliinaware and copper vessels. All are shopkeepers dealiBg in 
English hardware, drugs, and piece-goods, and make tin pots and 
looking glasses. They buy their articles through agents in Bombay. 
As a class they are honest, hardworking, and well-to-do ; the women 
do nothing but mind the house. They marry among themselves 
alone, and, though they dine with other Musalmans, they form an 
altogether separate community. In reli^on they are Shias of the 
Ism^ili sect, believe in the twelve Z'nictTyhS or saints, and hold in 
great respect the Mulla Saheb of Surat, the high priest of their 
faith. One of the rich traders of their community is appointed the 
Mulla Saheb's deputy at ShoMpur, and collects the high priesFs 
dues which vary from 2$: (Re. 1) to the fifth of each many's income. 
They have a separate mosque where they preach without the help 
of any priest. Though they do not associate^ with ordinary 
Musalmdns there is no great difierence in their customs and 
observances. Their chief peculiarity is that their month begins 
with the full-moon and their feast and fast days fall a fortnight before 
those of the Sunnis. They send their children to ordinary Mnlla 
schools where they learn to read the Karan, and teach them Gujardti 
at hotne. They are a xhsing class. 

Galkasa'bs, or Beef-butchers, descendants of local converts, are 
found in small numbers in the Sholapur cantonment. They say 
theix' forefathers were converted by Tipu Sultan (1783- 1799) and 
came to Sholapur with General Wellesley’s camp. Their home- 
tongue is Hindustani. Except that they wear the beard full, in look 
and dress beef-butchers resemble mutton-butchers. The women 
dress in a robe and bodice, appear in public, and help in selling 
beef. Both men and women are dirty and untidy in their habits. 
They kill both cows and buffaloes buying cows at £1 to £1 10^. 
(Rs. 10- 15) each and buffaloes at IO 5 . to £1 (Rs. 5 - 10). They have 
fixed shops and sell beef to Musalmdns and Christians, and buffalo 
flesh to a few Christians and Musalmdns and to Mbd^rs, Bhangis, 
Md>ngs, and other low-caste Hindus. They sell cow beef at IJd. to 
3/2. {I«2ut9,) a pound and buffalo beef at |d. to (^-la.) a pound. 
They sell the hides to the local Ch4-mbh4rs. They are hardworking 
but extremely fond of date palm juice, and are seldom well-to-do. 
They have no separate organisation and their customs are the same 
as those of ordinary Musalm5,ns* They belong to the Hanafi school 
of Sunnis in name only as they are said to be very careless in repeat- 
ing their prayers. They are illiterate themselves, and do not send 
their children to school, and are a poor class. 

Melmaa'llS, ^ properly Momins or Believers, immigrants from 


X The Cutch Mehm^s through whom probably the Halai Mchmdns changed their 
faith are said to have been converted to Isldm in Sind in 1422 by an Arab missionary 
named Ynsufndin a descendant of the celebrated saint Mohidin Jilani commonly 
known as the saint of saints or pirdn Yiisufudin succeeded at first in winning 
over two leading men of the liOhAna caste named HansrAj and Snndarji, and a large 
number of Loh^n^s the friends and illations of the two followed them and thus 
a separate community w'as formed with Sundarji or Adamji as he was called after his 
conversion at their head. About a hundred and twenty years after, in 1514, a 
large body of Musalnuins moved from Sind, to Cutch which since then has become the 
hoad-f|uarters of the Mehmdns or Momins. 
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Cutcli have two houses in Sholapnr towD. They are chiefly descended 
from converts of the Cntch Loh^na caste and are said to have 
come to Sholapnr from Bombay within the last sixty years. 
Their home-tongue is a mixture of Cntchi and Hindustani and they 
speak Hindustani abroad. They are talh fair^ and well made. The 
men shave the head and wear the beard full. They dress in a 
headscarf^ a long overcoat, a waistcoat, a long shirt falling to the 
knees, and a pair of loose trousers. Their women are delicate, fair, 
and regular featured, and dress in a headscarf, a long silken shirt 
falling to the ankles, and a pair of loose silk trousers. They seldom 
wear the bodice. They do not appear in public, and mind the 
house only. As a class they are clean, neat, and hardworking and 
deal in English cloth, furniture, and other Europe articles. They 
marry among themselves only, and form a distinct community but 
have no separate class organisation and no headman. They respect 
and obey the hdzi of the ordinary Musalmans and associate with 
them in every respect. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and 
are careful to say their prayers. They teach their children to 
read the Kuran, Many men learn to read and write Mariithi, but 
none of them knows English, but as a class they are hardworking 
and thrifty and as their calling is well paid they are a well-to-do 
and rising class. 

Mukris said to mean Deniers, are found in small numbers over 
the whole district. They are immigrants from Maisur and are said 
to be descendants of Hindus of the Laman tinbe who were converted 
by Tipu Sultd,n (178e5 - 1799). They call themselves Patans or people 
from Seringapatam and seem to have got the name Mukris or Deniers. 
for their proverbial dishonesty.^ They say they came to Sholapur 
with General Wellesley's army in 1803.^ Their home-tongue is 
Hindustani. They are tall, dark, strong, and regular featiii'ed. 
The men wear full beards and dress in a loosely tied particoloured 
headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers or a 
waistcloth. The women who are tall like the men hut fairer and 
thinner, except that the old women among them wear a Maratha 
robe and bodice, dress in a headscarf, a bodice, and a striped cotton 
petticoat •, they are clean and neat, appear in public and mind the 
house only. The men have no taste for showy furniture and deal 
in corn, sugar, molasses, and other groceries, which they buy whole- 
sale and sell retail. They are proverbial cheats, and being 
hardworking and thrifty are well-to-dov They form a separate 
community with a headman called chaiidhari generally chosen 
by the caste people from among the richer families. The 
chaudhari punishes breaches of sqpial rules with fines and caste 
feasts. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and respect and obey 


1 Kegarding the origin of these people the story is told that a serv-ant of Tipn 
Sultdn boxight a quarter or man of corn from a Mukri and found 10 lbs. (5 shers) 
less on weighing it at home. He brought the fact to the notice of. the Sultdn who 
sent for the corn dealer and demanded an explanation. The Mukri denied the 
fact and made the full weight in the presence of the king who had twice weighed 
the corn before and had found it short. The king was embarrassed and had nothing 
to say against the man, and gave him the name Denier* ^ 

^ These and other classes probably came with General Munro in 1818 not in 180*3. 
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the Mzi of tlie regular Mnsalm 4 ns. They teach their boys to read 
and write Mardthi. Besides as corn dealers they serye as constables;, 
coBtractors^ messengers^ and servants. They are a rising class. 

The twenty separate communities of local origin ai^e : 

literally gardeners or fruitei’ers^ all descendecl from 
local Kunbis are found in large numbers in towns and large 
villages. In speech and look they resemble ordinary Musalmdns^ and^ 
except that they do not wear trousers, their daily di^ess is the 
same as the regular Musalman dress. The women wear the Maratha 
robe and a bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their 
calling. As a class Bdgbdns are dirty, but hardworking, honest, 
orderly, and thrifty, and are fruit and vegetable sellers. A few among 
them are well-to-do bnt many of them are in debt. They nominally 
belong to the Hanafi sect of Sunnis but practically are Hindus 
worshipping regular Hindu gods, keeping the Hindu fasts and 
feasts, and eschewing heel They marry among themselves and 
form a separate community with a headman chosen from among 
their richest families. The head with the consent of the majority of 
the castemen punishes breaches of social rules with fines which 
generally take the form of caste feasts. They do not send their 
children to school or take to new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Bakar KasaTos, or Mutton-butchers, descended from converts of 
the Lad Kasab caste, are found in large numbers all over the district. 
They trace their conversion partly to Aurangzeb and partly to Tipu 
Sultdn of Maisur. They are said to have come to Sholapur with 
the army of General Wellesley, but are more likely to have come 
with General Munro in 1818 . They have two subdivisions Kdmlas 
or blanket-wearers and Kaundas or quilt-wearers. Kamlds found in 
the Deccan and Karinitak work as butchers only while the Kaundas 
are found only in the Mzdm's country and are called Ohdknavdlas 
or boiled mutton sellers. The ShoKpur K^mlas speak Hindustani 
at home and Marathi or Kdnarese abroad. The men shave the head 
and either shave the beard or wear it short. A few wear gold 
earrings, a little larger than women^s earrings, and dress in a 
turban, a waistcoat, a waistcloth, or a pair of tight trousers. The 
women wear the Maratha robe and bodice, appear in public, and 
help in selling mutton. Both men and women are dirty and untidy, 
but hardworking and thrifty. They have fixed shops and never 
hawk flesh about the streets. As a class they are orderly, honest, 
and well-to-do. Except that they ask the kmi to register their 
marriages or employ him at their deaths, they never perform any 
Musalmd.n rites or associate with other Masalm 5 .ns. They keep all 
Hindu fasts and feasts, hold beei-butchers in contempt, and eschew 
beef. Their names are the same as Hindu names and they form a 
separate community under their headman or pdtil who settles social 
disputes with the consent of the majority of the caste. They do not 
send their boys to school or take to new pursuits, live in comfort 
and lay by. 

BliadbIlun.ja^Sj or Grain Parchers, are found in small numbers in 
all towns and large villages*. They are dark, strong, and well built, 
and, except that they wear the beard, in look speech and dress they 
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resemble Upper Indians or Pard^ Tbe women wear a Marjitba 
robe and bodice^ appear in public^, and belp in parcbing grain. As 
a class tbey are dirty and nntidy but orderly and hardworking, 
Thongh many of them are thrifty^ as a class Bhadbhunjas live* from 
hand to month. They are Sunnis of the -Hanafi school but seldom 
say their prayers, and their customs are a mixture of Hindu and 
Musalm^n rites. They marry only among themselves and have 
a well organised union under their headman who is chosen from 
among the richest families. He has power to fine any one who 
breaks caste rules. They differ from ordinary Musalmd^ns in 
eschewing beef, keeping Hindu feasts, and offering vows to Hindu 
gods. They respect and obey the kdzi whom they employ to 
register their marriages and sometimes to settle their caste disputes. 
They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 
Besides as gi’ain parchers they earn their living as servants and 
labourers and are a poor class. 

Bojgars, or Boj or Millet Beer Sellers, local converts of the Bhoi 
caste, are scattered in small numbers over the district. They speak 
Hindustani at home and Mardthi or K^narese abroad. They are 
dark spare tall and rough featured, shave the head, and wear the 
heard fall. The men dress in a Mar^tha turban^ a shirt, a coat, 
and a waistcloth, and the women in the Mardtha robe and bodice. 
The women appear in public, but mind the house only. As a class 
Bojgars are clean and neat in their habits but are given to smoke 
hemp flower and drink liquor and sell millet beer at their fixed 
shops. Besides at liquor shops the men and women work as 
labourers. Some among the men are fishers and palanquin bearers. 
They are careless of the future, spend what they daily earn, and 
are poorly clad and generally in debt. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
sect and thongh careless in saying their prayers they obey and respect 
the hdzi and employ him to register their marriages. They marry 
among themselves and form a distinct community under a headman 
chosen from among the oldest and richest families. They have a 
caste council. They are unlettered themselves and do not send their 
boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

Blaois, or Fishers and Palanquin Bearers, descended from local 
converts of the Hindu tribe of the same name, are found over the 
whole district. They speak Hindustani among themselves and 
Marathi or Kanarese with others. The men are dark, middle-sized, 
and well made, shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
Maratha turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The women are 
fairer than the men, wear the Maratha robe and bodice, and appear 
in public but do not add to the family income, As a class Bhois 
are dirty and nntidy. The men are palanquin bearers but except on 
mai'riage occasions among the Musalmdns tliedemahd for their ser- 
vices has ceased since the time of the opening of roads and railways. 
As a class they are badly off. Some among them have become millet 
beer sellers, fishers, constables, messengers, and servants. They 
are hardworking but given to drink. They marry among themselves 
or with Bojgars and form a separate community^ They have strong 
Hindu leanings, eschew beef, and keep ^ Hindu festivals. Thougk 
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Sunnis of the Hanafi school in name, they seldom pray or keep 
Musalmtln customs. They obey and respect the hmi and employ 
him to register their marriages. They do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits. 

Bliaty aura's, or Gooks^ probably descended from local converts, 
are found in small numbers over the whole district. They speak 
Hindus tcini with themselves and K^narese or Marathi abroad. In 
look and dress they do not differ from ordinary Musalmans. The 
women dress in the robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the 
men in their work. As a class BEatyaras are dirty and untidy in 
their habits and are hoarding-housekeepers. They have fixed 
boarding houses which are scarcely supplied with any furniture 
except mats and are often dirty. Their customers are chiefly 
travellers and poor houseless labourers and the men are often 
employed to cook Musalmdn dinner parties. They make Is. to 4^. 
(Rs.4-2)a day and their women manage the boarding house. 
Though hardworking and earning much they waste their money in 
drink and are poor. They marry among themselves and form a 
distinct body under a headman chosen from among their richer 
families. Though they call themselves Sunnis of the Hanafi school 
they seldom say their prayers. They do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits, and none of them have risen to any 
high position. 

D]loMs,or Washermen, converts from the Hindu caste of the same 
name, are found in small numbers over the whole district. In look 
speech and dress they resemble ordinary Musalmd^ns and their social 
and religious customs are the same as Musalman customs. Their 
women appear in public and help the men in washing clothes. As 
a class Dhobis are clean and neat, hardworking, sober, and thrifty. 
The men make 12.9. to £] 16^. (Rs. 6- 18) a month but many are given 
to drinking date-palm juice and are seldom well-to-do. They have 
a headman and a caste council and marry among themselves only. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi sect but they never say their prayers 
and have strong Hindu leanings, eschewing beef and keeping Hindu 
feasts and making vows to Hindu gods. They do not send their 
boys to school or take to new pnx'suits, and are a falling class, 

Gavandis, or Kadias, local converts of the caste of the same 
name, are found In small numbers in towns and large villages. They 
speak Hindustani at home and Mardthi abroad. They are strong 
dark and well made. The men shave the head but wear the beard 
and dress in a Maratha turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The 
women who are generally of middle height and fairer than the men 
wear a robe and bodice and appear in public but do not work except 
minding the house. Both men*and women are dirty and untidy but 
hardworking. %hey are stone masons and biicklajers and are paid 
6d. to !&’. (4-8 as.) a day. They marry among themselves, form a 
separate community and have a caste council of elders who punish 
wrong- doers with fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. 
They say they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school but have strong 
Hindu leanings, making vows to Hindu gods, eschewing beef, and 
keeping Hindu festivals. They do not send their children to school, 
and arc a falling class. 
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CJ]iair,Maliad.iS 3 or- Anti-Maliadis, who believe that the last Imam 
or Saviour has come, are loniid. in small numbers ovex' the whole 
district. The founder of their sect was Muhammad Mahadi, 
son of Syedkhaii of Jaunpur who was born in 1443 (847 ii.). He 
began to pi^each at the age of foi’ty as a saint or u’uZi and drew 
round him a number of followers both at Mecca and at Jaimpur. 
In 1497 he openly called himself^ the looked-for Mahadi and his 
public career was marked by a number of miracles. After his 
death in 1504 from fever his son with a few followers came to the 
Deccan, and in 1520_, Buidian Nizamshah of Ahmadnagar became a 
staunch believer in the sect Mahadi. Even now their largest number 
of Ghair Mahadis are found in Ahmadnagar. Their converts 
were chiefly low and ignoi’ant Musalmans. Though free to profess 
their opinions the Ghair Mahadis still pi^actise caution or tahiydi^ and 
most of them are anxious to pass as bi-thodox Musalmans. They 
speak Hindustani, an dj except that they hold that Muhammad 
Mahadi is the last Imdm or expected Saviour and that they do not 
repent for their sins or pi^ay for the souls of the dead, they do not 
differ from regular Musalmdiis in look dress or customs. They 
marry among themselves and live in circles or daircts governed by 
rules of their own. Both men and women are clean, neat, honest, 
hardwoi'king, orderly, and thin fty. The women dress in a Maratha 
I'obe and bodice and do not work beyond minding the house. The 
men di’ess like regular Musalmans and are constables, messengers, 
and servants. They take to new pai’suits and are faii4y off. They 
teach their boys to I’ead the Kui4n and send them to school. They 
are a steady class. 

HalalkBors, or Sweepers, perhaps descended fi’om local converts 
of the Bhangi caste, are found in considei'able numbers in ShoMpur. 
Except that they are nightsoil-men they do not differ from other 
Musalmans in look dress and social and I’oligious customs. The 
women work as much as the men. As a class they ai’e dirty and 
untidy in their habits, hardworking but given to drinking date-palm 
juice. They have a separate caste council and a headman called patiL 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and have strong Hindu 
leanings. They employ the Md at their marriages and deaths 
and attend mosque only on the Bahar Ids and the Bammn days. 
They do not associate with other Musalmd,ns who look down on them. 
They are considered impure, and are not allowed to read or even to 
touch the Kuran. They worship Hindu gods and keep Hindu 
feasts. They do not send their children to school and ax^e a low 
and poor class, 

Kanja'rs, or Poulterers, probably descended from local converts 
of the 7adar or P4rdhi tribes, are found in small u»umbers over the 
whole district. Their home-tongue is Hindustani and all are tall 
dark and thin. The men wear the beard and dress in a waistoloth, 
a waistcoat, and a Maratha tux^ban. The women wear the Max4tha 
robe and bodice, appear in public, and help in rearing, and selling 
poultry. As a class Kanjdrs are dirty and untidy in their habits, rear 
and sell poultry, and make hempropes and 0 pm , Though hardwork- 
ing and thrifty in managing the house bath into and women are 
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giyea to drink. The women are proyerlbially qaarrelsome. Except that 
they say that they are Simnis of the Hanah school and ask the Iccizi 
to register their marriages they are Hindus in religion^ worshipping 
all Hindu gods and goddesses and keeping the regular Hindu fasts 
and feasts. They form a separate community under their headman 
or chaudhari who settles social disputes and punishes hreaches of 
social rules with fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. 
They many among themselves only and do not send their boys to 
school but live from hand to mouth. 

Momins, or Weayers,probablylocalconyertsof theKoshti or Sali 
class, are found in large numbers over the whole district. They are 
said to have been converted in the fourteenth century by an Arabic 
preacher Pir Syed Husein Gaisudaraz or Khdv Bunda Nawaz who 
died in 1408 (825 H.) at Gulbarga. The descendants of this saint or 
pir still hold the position of religious teachers or pirjddds to the 
SholdLpur Momins who call themselves the pirjddds^ disciples or 
mwids and pay them a yearly tribute. Except that they wear the 
beard and speak Hindustani at home, in look dress and speech they 
resemble the Hindu weavers, and their women appear in public and 
help in weaving. Both men and women as a rule are dirty and 
untidy, but honest, orderly, and hardworking. They are weavers and 
use English yarn as it is cleaner and finer than local hand-made yarn. 
The well-to-do among them employ servants to work under them. 
They sell their goods to cloth merchants in Sholapur or go hawking 
them from place to place. Except during the rains their work is 
constant. Their goods are in great demand especially during the 
marriage seasons from January to June. They work both day and 
night with short intervals for food and rest. Owing to the reduced 
condition of the Sholapur people in consequence of the 1876-77 
famine, Momins^ goods are not in so much demand as they once were, 
and though hardworking they are given to date palm juice drinking and 
are badly off. The women work as much as the men and mind the 
house. They marry among themselves and form a separate body 
under their headman or chaudimri who is chosen from among their 
rich and well-to-do families, and punishes breaches of social rules 
with fines which generally tjake the form of caste feasts. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi sect and though seldom careful to "say their 
prayers, they obey the kdzi and perform all the leading Masalman 
ceremonies. They pay great respect to the Gulbarga saint by whom 
their forefathers were converted to Islam and to his descendants. 
They pay them yearly dues and bury a roll of written paper contain- 
ing the pedigree of the saint with their dead under the belief that 
the angels of death Munkir aM Nakir will cease to tease the spirit 
of the dead when they see the paper. A few among them teach 
their boys to read the Kur^n and seed their boys to school. Two 
Momins are employed as English clerks and one rich Momin is a 
Municipal Commissioner at Sholapur. 

PaklialisorWafcerCarriers, probably descendedfrom local converts 
from the Hindu caste of the same name, are found in small numbers 
in. towns only. Except that they wear a heavy gold earring, the 
, Pakhalis do not differ from ordinary Musalmans in dress, look, speech. 
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and customs. The women appear in public, mind the house, and 
help the men in their work. As a rule Pakhalis are clean, neat, 
hardworking, and orderly. They are water- suppliers and carry 
water in leather bags on their bollocks’ back. They are employed 
by Parsis, Musalm^ns, and Europeans, but their calling is poorly 
paid and many of the men are given to intoxicating drinks and 
drugs. They maiTy among themselves only, and have a separate 
caste council and headman who settles social disputes with the 
consent of the majority of the castemen, and punishes breaches 
of social rules with fines which generally take the form of casto 
feasts. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and have strong Hindu 
leanings, worshipping Hindu gods, keeping Hindu feasts and fasts, 
and eschewing beef. They do not send their hoys to school. 

Pendlia'ris, found in small numbers in the Sholapur cantonment, 
are descended from converts from mixed Hindu classes, who, before 
the establishment of British supremacy in India wore a dread 
and plague to the country. They have a mixture of local and Upper 
Indian blood, and speak a mixture of rough Hindustani Malvi and 
Marathi. As a class they are tall, dark, strong, and well made. Tlio 
men either shave the head or cut the head hair close, wear the 
beard full, and dress in a dirty and untidy turban, a shirt, a waist« 
coat, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women who 
are rather fairer than the men, wear a dirty Mardtha robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and add to the family income by selling 
fuel, grass, eggs, and fowls. Though hardworking they are neither 
sober nor hones (5. The men keep ponies and work as servants and 
labourers. They marry among themselyes, and have a separate caste 
council and a headman or jamdddr who settles their social disputes 
at meetings of castemen. They eschew beef and worship Yallamma. 
In religion they say they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and their 
customs are the same as ordinary Musalmd-n customs. Of late some 
among them have begun to attend the mosque and to leave 
worshipping Hindu gods. They do not send their boys to school or 
take to new pursuits. 

Panjnigars, or Sizers, descended from local converts, are found 
in small numbers in towns only. They speak Hindustani among 
themselves and Marathi or Kanarese with Hindus. They are dark 
strong and middle-sized. The men wear the beard full and dress like 
other Musalmans. The women, who are fairer than the men and 
regular featured, dress in the MariUha robe and bodice, appear in 
public, mind the house, and help the men in their work. Both men 
and women are clean and neat in their habits. They are hardworking, 
but given to drinking date-palm juicse, and hence are poorly clad and 
seldom well-to-do. They form a separate body under their headman 
and maiTy among themselves only. They call thcsnselves Sunnis of 
the Hanafi sect but seldom say their prayers. They do not send 
their children to school. 

Patvegars, or Tassel Twisters, descended from local converts of 
the caste of the same name, are found scattered over the district in 
small numbers. In look speech and dress they resemble other local 
Musalmans and are clean and neat in their habits. They are tassel 
B 125—27 
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twisters/make silk biittons; deck and gold ornaments witli silk, 

and sell false kair. They iawk their goods about the streets and 
make 6d. to 26*. (Ee. J-l) a day. They are hardworking, orderly, and 
thrifty and are fairly off. They form a distinct body under their 
headman called cJiaudliari and marry among themselves. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, obey and respect the kcki, and employ 
him at marriages and deaths, but they seldom say prayers and have 
strong Hindu leanings. They eschew beef, keep Hindu feasts, and 
offer vows to Hindu gods and goddesses. They do not send their 
boys to school but teach them to read the Kuran at home. Their 
calling is well paid and they ai'e a saving class. 

Ra'cllbllB^Tas, or Heddle Fillers, probably descended from 
local converts of the same caste, are found in towns and large 
villages. They form a distinct branch of Momins, and are like 
them in look, speech, dress, and customs. Besides heddle-filling 
they weave and are hardworking but given to drink and live 
from hand to mouth. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school but 
seldom say their prayers and keep Hindu festivals. They do not 
send their children to school and are badly off. 

Sikalgars, otherwise called Sikligars or Armourers, descended 
from local converts of the Loh^r caste, are found in snaali nninbers 
all over the district. In look speech and dress they, resemble 
ordinary Musalmdns and as a class they are neat and clean in their 
habits. The women appear in public, mind the house, and help the 
men in their calling. They sharpen swmrds, daggers, knives, and 
other weapons, and are hard worldng and thrifty but their labour 
is in little demand and they are badly off. They marry among 
themselves and form a distinct body under their headman who is 
generally chosen from their w^ell-to-do families. Their social and 
religious customs resemble those of Patvegars and other Musalmdns 
of local origin. They do not send their boys to school or take to 
new pursuits and are a decaying class. 

Saltangars, or Tanners, descended from local converts, are found 
in small numbers in Shol^pur. They speak Hindustani at home 
and Kanarese or Mardthi abroad, and in work, dress, and social 
and religious customs are like ordinary Musalmdns. As a class 
they are dirty and untidy in their habits. They buy sheep and 
goat skins from butchers, tan them, and sell them to Mochis or 
shoemakers. Their trade has lately suffered much owing to the 
competition of Labbay s. Though hardworking they are given to drink 
and are poor. They marry among themselves and form a distinct 
commnnity under their headman or chaudhari. Though Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school they seldom say •their prayers and have strong Hindu 
leanings, keeping the Hindu feasts and offering vows to Hindu gods. 
They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

TE^mbolis^ or Betel Sellers, local converts of the Kunbi class, are 
found in considerable numbers in towns and large villages. They 
speak Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or Kanarese with 
others. The men are tali or of middle height, and dark or olive 
skinned. They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
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Mai’atlia turban .or lieadscarf_, a waistcoat, and a waistclotl}. Tlie 
women are fairer tban tlie men and wear tlie Maratba robe and bodice. 
They appear in public and help the men in selling betel. Asa 
class Tdmbolis are hardworking, clean, neat, orderly, and thrifty, 
and many of them are fairly off. They mai’ry only among them* 
selves and have a sepa/rate and well organised class union under 
their headman called pdtil who holds caste meetings, settles social 
disputes, and fines the breakers of caste rules. They have no con- 
nection with other Musalm^ns and eschew beef , They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi sect, but worship Brahmanic gods and goddesses and 
make offerings to Mariai, Mhasoba, and Satvai. They keep Hindu 
fasts and feasts but obey their kcizi aud ask him to register their 
marriages. They do not send their boys to school. Besides betel 
sellers they are messengers and servants and are well-to-do. 

CliristiailS are returned as numbering 625 and as chiefly found, 
in Shohipur. Of the 625 Sholapur Christians, 158 were Europeans 
mostly soldiers, sixty-eight Eurasians, and 399 Natives who are 
mostly converts of the American Maratha Mission.^ The mission 
began its work in the district in 1862. To spread Christian 
knowledge the mission opened schools, kept for sale a large stock 
of the Holy Scriptures and other Christian books and tracts, and 
its missionaries preached to the people. By the end of 1877 sixty 
Hindus were converted, one-fifth of whom were high and middle 
caste Hindus, and the rest were Mhars and Mangs. At present 
(1882) Sholapur has three American mission churches one each at 
Sholapur, Dhotre in Bdrsi, and Vatvat in Sholapur. The cougre- 
gations are under two European missionaries aided by twenty- 
five natives as preachers, pastors, and catechists. Most of the 
converts have kept their names and surnames ; but in naming 
their children they generally prefer Christian to Hindu names. 
Persons bearing the same surname intermarry ; but close relation- 
ship is a bar to marriage. They form one community eating 
together and intermarrying. But Brdhman and other high class 
converts are averse from marrying with families who originally 
were Mhars and Mangs. They do not differ in food, drink, dress, 
calling, faith, and customs, from Ahmadnagar Native Christians. 
Most send their children to school and show signs of improving. 

Pa'rsis are returned as numbering 157 and as found chiefly in 
Sholapur. As shopkeepers, merchants, and contractors, they are 
well-to-do and prosperous. 

The organization of village communities varies little in different 
parts of the district. The duties ai^d position of the deshmukh or 
district head and the deshpdnde or district clerk formerly cox’re- 
sponded for a group of villages to the duties of tl?e pdtil or village 
head and the Jailkarni or village clerk in one village. Under the 
British system of land management no duties attach to the offices 
of deshmukh and deshphide, but under the Summary Settlement 
Act (VII, of 1863) about two-thirds of their former emoluments 
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have been continued to tlie holders of those offices. Such of them 
as are well-to-do are still respected as men of old family^ but division 
of land has brought most of these families to poverty. The full 
village staff is composed of the Pdtil or headman^ the Ktilkami or 
accountanh the JosM or astrologer^ the Oiimv or temple ministrant. 
the Sonar or goldsmith, the Sictdr or carpenter, the Lohdr or iron» 
smith, the Farit or washerman, the Nhdvi or barber, the KtimhMr or 
potter, the Mhar or the village watchman and beadle, the Mang or 
scavenger, and the Chdmbhdr or shoemaker. Only the largest 
villages support the full staff of servants. Ordinary villages have a 
varying number of servants and every village has at least the pdii?, 
ktilkami^ Mang, and Mhar. The barber, washerman, carpenter, 
blacksmith, astrologer, and others have often to serve several 
villages. In the south and south-east of the district where. 
Kanarese is spoken the is called gdvda and the accountant is 
called slidnhhotj, Since the introduction of the survey rates 
villagers have neglected to pay the village servants grain allowance 
or halide, and many village servants have either left their villages 
or have taken to tillage. Still as most landholders continue to 
pay the old allowance of grain the community keeps its hold on 
most of its servants. The population of most ShoMpur villages is 
mixed. Some villages are entirely Dhan gar settlements, who, 
though the two classes do not intermarry, can hardly be known 
from Kunbis. The village clerk or hullcarni and the astrologer or 
as a rule, are Brahmans, The headman or pdtil is generally 
a Maratha Kunbi and occasionally a Musalman, Dhangar, Gurav, 
or Lingayat. Mangs, Mhars, Ohambhars, and Dhors are not allow- 
ed to use the village well ; they have generally their own well 
and when they have no well, they get their water from a Kunbi, 
or a member of the other classes who has the right to use the 
village well. When a work of public usefulness, such as repairing 
the village temple is to be done, a subscription is raised by the 
i'icher families, and those who cannot pay in cash pay in labour. 
Bub village unions to carry out public works of this kind arc 
gradually becoming rarer. Formerly with few exceptions the 
villages were surrounded with walls generally of mud. These are now 
neglected and as a rule are in ruins. There is no distinction between 
original settlers and new comers. Here and there an inhabitant 
of one village tills land in another village. The headman receives 
special honour in most public religious ceremonies. He offers the 
first cake when the IIoU is worshipped during the Shimga holidays 
in March, his bullocks take the lead in the cattle procession on Pola 
or Ox Day in August, and owDasam Day in September -October 
ho is the first to worship the dpta tree. The women of the headman’s 
family take the &st place at all Mariitha marriage parties. The 
lioadmaii sometimes, but not often, acts as a moneylender. After the 
1876-77 famine the headmen in several cases used their influence 
to persuade moneylenders to make advances to villagers. But as a 
rule they never interforo between the lender and the borrower, and 
; the professional moneylender rarely calls in the headman to help 
{him in settling a claim. Religious disputes and disputes regarding 
the sharing of ancestral property when the amount is not very large, 
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arc still soraetimes referred to Tillage councils. Of lateyears’a large 
area of land:' lias \Tirtually' passed .from. 'tlie Busbandnaan .to tBe 
moneylender. In many cases tBe land continues in the village 
books in tlie linsbandman^s namC; but tke rent is paid by the money- 
lender to wkom tke land lias been mortgaged. 

There is little movement either out of or into the district.! During 
the 1876-77 famine an unsuccessful attempt was made to persuade 
husbandmen to settle in the Husangabad district of the Central 
Provinces. At the same time large numbers moved to the Bala- 
gliat districts of the Nia^m^s country^ and many are believed to have 
remained there. Almost the only class who leave the district in 
search of work are educated youths chiefly Brahmans^ who take 
service in the Niztim^s state. The number of wandering tribes and 
of wandering carriers is small. 
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^ The 1881 census shows that 41,572 people born in Sholapur were in that year 
Icmnd in different parts of the Bombay Presidency. The details are ; Poona 10,552, 
Bombay City 8769, Bijapur 5260, Ahmadnagar 5243, Siltdra 3998, Khdndesh 1950, 
Thana 1526, Belgaiim 1390, N/isik 1056, I)hd,rwdr 587, Batndgiri 383, Kdnara 267, 
Kohlba 248, Surat 190, Ahmadabad 95, Aden 28, Broach 14, Panoh MahillslS, and 
Kaira 3. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Accoedins to tlie 1881 census, agricxilture supports about 389,000 
people or 66 per cent of tbe population. The details are : 

Shold 2 yuT Agricultural Population^ ISSl, 


Ag-b. 

'Males. 1 

Females. 

Total. 

Under Fifteen ... ... 

Over Fifteen 

Tola-l ... 

74,4SI 

122,514 

69,697 

122,529 

144,181 

245,043 

196,098 

192,226 

389,224 


^ It may be roughly estimated that about forty per cent of the 
husbandmen are Maratha Kunbis^ about thirty per cent Lingayats^ 
about twenty-five per cent MusalmdnS; Dhangars, Mhars^ Mangs^ 
and other low-caste persons/ and the remaining filve per cent 
Brahmans, Gujars, and M^rwaris. The higher class live in houses 
built of stone and mortar, but most live in mud dwellings with 
walls and roofs supported by rough beams and rafters. Only the 
poorest and lowest live in thatched huts. Their house furniture in all 
cases is of the simplest; that of the better classes being distinguished 
from the lowest only by the number and size of their cooking and 
washing vessels. They may also have a bed or two and cupboards 
to contain their valuables. Their surplus money is spent more on 
personal adornment, in clothes and jewelry, than in embellishing 
their houses. The higher classes have their grain stored in pits 
within the village limits. Great quantities of grain are kept in this 
way, the pits being opened only when prices are high enough to give 
a large profit. Middle class landholders usually keep in reserve 
grain enough to last them for a year or more, while the poorer 
husbandmen in average seasons have only enough to last them a 
few months. The villagers are not only unschooled but dull. They 
are careful not to neglect rites and observances and most of them 
are much under the influence of their priests whether Brahmans or 
Jangams. The women are chaste and drunkenness and crime are 
rare. The landholding classes are essentially conservative. What 
is customary, what has come down to them from their fathers, is 
sacred and right. Changes on local usages they strongly resent. 
On the whole they lead a remarkably simple, frugal, sober, and 
contented life. Their occasional bursts of extravagance are 
connected with religious rites, births, marriages, and deaths. On 
these occasions social usage forces a man to spend beyond his 
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means^ and debt thus contracted is held creditable and a proof of 
respectability. Of late years^. owing to the restriction of 
loans caused by the provisions of the Relief Act of 1879^ these 
cerenionies have been conducted on a far less pretentious scale 
than formerly^ and the expenses connected with them have mark- 
edly decreased. As husbandmen they may be said to make as 
much out of the soil as their circumstances admit. They may be 
divided into three groups^ highy middle, and low. The higher class 
embraces holders of large areas mostly of superior soil with adequate 
stock and field tools. Some of their land is usually watered 
the owners have a small capital either inherited or saved. 
These form about ten per cent of the landholding class, and are 
solvent and independent. The middle class includes holders of 
^ fifty to hundred acres of middling land who own two to four pairs 
y of bullocks. The best land in their holdings is usually sold or 

^ mortgaged. The tillage of their holdings shows intelligence and 

iiidustiy. By sowing a variety of crops, as a rule they manage to 
I set the gains of some against the losses of others. Only in seasons 

J when all crops fail, does their condition become critical. This 

1 middle class includes about forty per cent of the landholders. 
Tke remaining fifty per cent till petty holdings of not more than 
forty acres and sometimes of as little as five. Members of this class 
i have usually one pair of bullocks, sometimes only one bullock, and 
f often no bullocks at all. In tilling their land they are helped by 

I their neighbours or kiusfolk, whom they repay out of the crop or 

I I by labour. Even in average seasons wretched crops are the result of 

their wretched tillage. 

In garden land manure is always used, and it is used in dry-crop 
land when it is available. The usual mode of manuring a field is by 
turning into it a flock of sheep and goats, for whose services their 
owner is paid according to the length of their stay. For some crops 
as wheat, unless the supply of water is abundant, dung the only readily 
available form of manure is found to render the ground too hot for the 
proper sprouting of the seed. Scarcity of manm-’e is the main reason 
I why so little land is watered compared with the area commanded by 
the Ekruk lake and other water works. A well-to-do farmer ploughs 
j his land several times before he sows it, and he weeds it several 

' times while the crop is growing. Though the tillage is generally 

rude it seems thoroughly fitted to the soil and to the means of those 
who practise it. Five field tools are in almost universal use, the 
^ plough or ndngar which is of various sizes, the Imlav or harrow, 
the seed drill or tifhan^ the seed-harrow or Tcmi% and the weeder 
or Jcolpa, An irregular rotation of* crops is observed and about 
a fifth or a sixth of the holding is often left unsown. As a rule 
the poorer landholders neither weed nor manure their land. They 
run a light plough over it, sow the seed broadcast, and leave it to 
itself. They expect to get from it at the best merely a bare food 
i supply for the year, and while the crop is ripening, have to 

I supplement their field profits by the wages of labour. Much of 

the best land is in the hands of moneylenders who have either 
I bought it or taken it on mortgage. The moneylenders do not 

I themselves till, but put in tenants, usually the former owners under 
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tlie terms of a lease. In cases of sale or mortgage between cultivator 
and cultivator tbe case is different. The former owner is ousted and 
the buyer or mortgagee takes possession and himself tills the land. 
The poorest land is seldom mortgaged, as no one cares to accept it 
as security for a loan. The poor landholder is thus often forced to 
Lll. The tendency seems to be for the petty landholders to diminish 
and the land to fall into the hands of men of capital who employ 
the old holders as their tenants or labourers. The^ higher class of 
husbandmen are usually also merchants, dealing in cotton, cloth, 
and grain, and lending money. The middle^ class usually devote 
the whole of their time and energies to agriculture. The women 
of the house weave coarse stuffs or prepare cotton yarn and from 
the profits buy clothes for themselves and the men of the house and 
petty comforts. The women take pride in pi'oviding these things 
by their unaided efforts. When not engaged in the fields, middle 
class husbandmen employ their carts and bullocks in the carrying 
trade which in certain parts of the district is large and profitable. 
Even in average seasons the lower class of husbandmen are usually 
obliged to eke out the profits of their land by working for hire. 
After deductions on account of assessment, cost of cultivation, and 
customary payments to village craftsmen and other claimants, 
the returns from their badly-tilled, neglected, and exhausted land 
do not suffice for more than a bare grain-food supply. Though 
he often holds more than he is able to till if he can help it, nothing 
will induce the landholder to give up his land. He keeps to his 
village and prefers to work within reach of its limits on half the 
wages he could earn further away. Unless driven by want he never 
deserts his home in search of labour. On the first chance he 
returns with his small savings and boldly makes a fresh attempt at 
tillage. 

Individuals of the higher class are often out of debt and indeed 
have never incurred debt. Though sometimes indebted, they are well 
able to meet their liabilities and may be considered solvent and 
prosperous. Their debt, if they have any debt, may almost always be 
traced to expenditure connected with religious and social rites and 
is prompted rather by a love of show than by necessity. The best 
land of middle class holders is usually sold or mortgaged as security 
for loans. Under the conditions which existed before the Ryots^ 
Relief Act the middle and lower class landholders, who together 
form about ninety per cent of the rural population, acquired the 
habit of applying to the moneylender to meet all agricultural or 
other wants. That the ease with which loans could be obtained 
has often been the one main inducement to borrow, and that easy 
borrowing has brought foolish Spending is obvious. At the same time 
it must be admitted that necessity often constrains the borrower. 
Failure of crops whole or partial, the death or the aging of cattle, 
pressure for the payment of the Government rental, want of grain 
for seed^ and for food, and the performance of recurring religious 
and social ceremonies, these emergencies constantly arise and 
they can be met only by a loan. These and numerous other petty 
miscellaneous wants can be satisfied only by one whose thorough 
local knowledge of the circumstaticea of each individual with whom 
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lie deals enables bim to render tbe required assistance promptly and 
effectively as the need arises. One chief reason why tagdi advances 
from Government have been comparatively unsought^ is that they 
cannot be obtained at once and on the spot. Months may pass before 
the landholder receives the money he has applied for^ and often, when 
he gets it, the need for it no longer exists. It may be accepted that 
only about ten per cent of the agricultural classes are free from debt, 
and that the remaining ninety per cent are involved, advances from 
time to time under some shape being a necessity to them. The Relief 
Act, by protecting their property from attachment and sale for debt, 
has doubtless rendered this necessity less urgent. Still in seasons of 
scarcity which recur almost every third year in Sholilpur, the need 
will arise ; and, in the absence of the moneylender, who naturally 
holds his hand, will have to be met by the State. Credit loans are 
made on rates varying from eighteen to S?!- per cent according to 
the solvency of the borrower, and secured loans at half those rates. 
The relief measures have not affected the rate at which money is 
lent, hub have induced circumspection in lending. Pledges of 
valuables are the most acceptable form of security, while loans on 
house property command higher rates, owing to possible deprecia- 
tion in the value of the security, difficulty of finding tenants, and 
of realisation . of advances by sale. 

The effects of the 1876 and 1877 famine are still (1883) noticeable 
in the poverty of the people and in their diminished numbers. 
As a rule they are badly fed, housed, and clothed. Half of them 
ai"e ruined by one season of drought and they have no resources to 
fall back on. In most villages dwellings still (1883) lie in ruins 
untenanted since they were deserted by their starving owners. 
Compared with 1872 the census figures of 1881 show in Barsi and 
Sholapur a fall of 50,000 or about one-sixth, and, since the 
famine, a considerable area of land in holdings on which 
assessment is levied has remained unsown. Sometimes the land is 
kept fallow or for pasturage, but the want of tillage is more often 
due to want of means to cultivate. The owner keeps on hoping for 
a bumper crop or some access of fortune which never comes by 
which he will be enabled to bring all his land under the plough. 
The last thing he thinks of is to resign any portion of his holding. 
He would not perhaps get it again when he wanted it. This 
clinging to his land involves a heavy loss to the landholders. 
In addition to the land which is paid for and nob tilled the 
returns of arable waste show an increase of about 40,000 acres in 
Sholapur and of about 4000 acres in B&si over the arable waste 
before the famine. At the same time the large area of arable waste 
in the ShoMpur suh-division is hardly a safe test of the poverty 
of the landholding class. Much land which lapsed to Government 
owing to default during the famine season has not since been given 
out for cultivation. Applications for it are numerous, but, pending 
' forest settlement, are held in abeyance. Still it may be affirmed 
that losses to cultivation sustained during the years of famine have 
not been fully retrieved. The value of land is low;, as shown by the 
insignificant sums realized at the auction sales of occupancy rights. 
The bodily effects on the people are no longer apparent. The sick 
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and weakly who lingered after the famine have either died or 
recovered. Births have resumed their normal excess over deaths. 
In recent years food has been abundant and cheap while the wages 
of labour have been high. 

As has already been noticed^ during the last ten or twenty years 
there has been a marked tendency for the laud to fall into the 
hands of men of capital whether of the cultivating or non- 
cultivating class. Most of the best land has passed to thoni by 
mortgage or sale. They alone could afford to hold these lands and 
pay the assessment on them during the years of famine between 
1876 and 1879. During those years many transfers were effected. 
The former owners have sunk to rack-rented tenants or farm 
labourers and the number of registered occupants has greatly 
diminished. Under the Relief Act a small percentage of mortgagors 
will succeed in recovering their mortgaged lands^ but the operation 
of the Act will probably in the end result in still further transfers 
to the moneyed class. The poorer landholders must have loans and 
an out-surrender of their land is the only effectual form of security 
they can now command. So long as the seasons continue favourable 
they will be spared the necessity of borrowing, but with bad years the 
necessity will return. During the last few years many petty money- 
lenders have given up their former calling and devoted themselves 
and their capital wholly to agriculture. This again will reduce the 
number of tenants and force them to the status of labourers. 


Abable Abea, Of 2,848,731 acres, 2,646,136 acres or 92*88 per cant 

are in G63 Government villages and 202,595 acres or 7*12 per cent 
in 54 alienated villages. The Government lands have been all 
surveyed and of the lands in alienated villages 132,696 acres have 
been surveyed. Of the 2,646,136 acres of Government land, 
2,400,243 acres or 90*70 per cent are arable, 155,709 acres or 5*88 
per cent uuarable, 5449 acres or 0*21 per cent gi'ass or Jcuran ; 
29,553 acres or 1*12 per cent forest; and 55,182 acres or 2*09 per 
cent village sites, roads, and river beds. Of the 2,400,248 acres of 
arable land in Government villages 215,115 or 8*96 per cent are 
alienated. Of the whole arable area of 2,400,243 acres, 1,873,098 
acres or 78*03 per cent were in 1882-83 under tillage. Of this 
62,382 acres or 3*33 per cent were garden, land, 2854 acres or 0*16 
per cent were rice land, and 1,807,862 acres or 96*51 per cent were 
dry crop land. 

Holdings. In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of 

holdings was 49,656 with an average area of about forty-eight aci*es. 
Of the whole number, 2837 were holdings of not more than five 
acres, 3270 were of six to fen acres, 9479 of eleven to twenty 
acres, 22,104 of twenty-one to fifty acres; *8190 of fifty-one to 
100 acres; 26^2 of 101 to 200 acres; 505 of 201 to 300 acres, 
149 of 301 to 400 acres; and 97 of above 400 acres. The 
occupants who have holdings of over 100 acres are Bmhmans, local 
Vduis, Gujars, Mar^th^s, and Dhangars. As a rule the Brahmans, 
local Vd.nis, and Gujars sablet, their holdings. 

• - jBfoqk.- , .-Aooording to yearly returns the 1882-83 field 

‘ ’ '' carts of which 835 , were 
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riding carts and 10^734 were used in carrying loads^ 192,733 
bullocks, 101,318 cows, 55,523 buffaloes of wbicli 33,716 were 
females and 21,807 males, 10,292 horses mares and colts, 4480 
donkeys, 418,240 slieep and goats, and 40 camels. 

The soil of Sholapur is of three kinds, hdli or black, baradj or coarse 
gray, and tdmhdi or reddish. Except in Barsi where black soil is 
the rule and coarse gray is rare, most of the district is either gray or 
red. As there are few table lands, the black soil is almost confined 
to the banks of rivers and large streams. Most of the black soil 
is stiff and clayey, though near the meeting tff the Bhinia and Sina 
in the Sholapur sub-division it is particularly fine. Of three main 
divisions of soil the black has three varieties, pure black, mormndi 
and cJiopan or eklkan that is loamy; the harad or gray has 
three varieties, pdndhar or white, barad or coarse gray, and 
chiinkhadi OT limy; the tcmibdi or red has two varieties, ydda 
and pure td77ibdi or reddish. Of the three varieties of black 
soil the pure black is generally found in flat plots. The soil 
is perfectly black and free from sand or stones. When mixed 
with water it swells and is very soft to the touch. However 
abundant the rainfall, it soaks in the whole of the rain and docs not 
allow it to flow off or to stagnate. When the rains are over it does 
not crack. For a depth of about seven feet below the surface the 
soil is found of the same quality ; below this is either water or a 
rocky black stratum. This soil does not need an abundant supply 
of fresh water. With one heavy shower good crops grow even 
though the later rains fail. This soil is generally used for rahi 
or cold weather crops such as jondlmla that is Indian millet and 
gram. It is seldom suited for hhafif or rain crops, and among 
rain crops, only for cotton, kardai or safflower, and tiir or Cajanus 
indiciis. Of garden crops,' groundnuts, even if not constantly 
watered, thrive in this soil. In a few parts of the district this pure 
black soil occurs in whole numbers. In most places the black soil 
occurs as small patches in gray and red fields. A mixture of this 
black is required before red or gray soils can be fertile. Pure 
black soil is not diificult to plough and the seed grows 
surely and rapidly. The morvandi soil is found away from rivex' 
banks and streams. It is loss black and soft to the touch than the 
pure black soil, but like pui'O black, it is altogether free from a 
whitish or reddish element. In this soil occur a black sandy 
substance and fiat pieces of white reddish or black flint, as large as 
small lemons. The soil is two to three feet deep ; below it are 
white and black layers of rock coloured like burnt black bricks. 
This soil does not need heavy showers. It is generally sown when 
a short rainfall seems likely. If the seedling once takes it 
needs no more water than the natural moisture of the soil. 
Morvandi soil is easily ploughed. It is well suitefl for gram, and 
is used only for rahi or cold weather crops such as jandhala or 
Indian miliet, gram, safflower, and barley. In years of heavy 
rainfall this soil does not yield good crops ; otherwise the growth 
of the crops is speedy and certain. When the rain fails the surface 
gapes in largo deep cracks. The pieces of flint which occur in this 
soil seem to help it to keep its moistee^i or cMkan that is 
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loamy soil is found witHn a mile or two of river banks and streams. 
It is mixed white and black, the white element being not very 
noticeable. Under this loam which is often as much as fifteen to 
twenty feet deep, lies a layer of rock. It is saltish and free 
from stones or sand. It is soft to the touch, even softer than 
the pure black. It is very hard and does not easily yield either to 
the plough or to the rain. It grows wheat and Indian millet 
jondhala^ and, during the rains, it can grow hcyri. When the rains 
cease the soil gapes in large cracks and fissures, often fifteen to 
twenty feet deep ; these serve as village granaries, and keep grain 
ten to twenty years without spoiling. An inferior but widely used 
salt used to be made from this soil, but since the passing of 
the Salt Act (Act VII. of 1873) the manufacture has been 
stopped. Of the three varieties of harad soil the pdndhar or 
white is generally found near villages, seldom far from the village 
site or gdvthdn. It is never found near the banks of rivers or 
streams. It is whitish, saltish, and free from stones or sand. 
When mixed with water it does not swell and is hard to the touch. 
It is not sticky and can be easily worked by water. This soil is 
found to a depth of four or five feet, below which comes a layer of 
rock. It does not easily yield to the plough. With constant water 
it grows tobacco, wheat, chillies, and fruit trees. Though a useful 
soil it is so hard to work that it is often left waste, or used 
in making unfired bricks, building walls, plastering roofs, and 
in making sora or saltpetre. Barad or coarse gray soil is found 
on the slopes of high lands. It is whitish and reddish and much 
mixed with mimmi or crumbly trap. A layer of pure harad soil is 
rarely found more than one foot deep ; below this is a layer of 
crumbly trap mixed with sand, earth, and small brittle stones 
which under pressure turn to dust. It is formed of different 
substances washed out of the rocks. When mixed with water it 
becomes solid. It is not sticky and can be easily pulverised. It 
requires constant showers, and if the rains hold off for a week 
becomes dry and useless. Cold weather crops are rarely grown in 
harad or coarse gray soil, and of the rain crops red Indian millet 
called ^'ogdi alone does well. Clmnlchadi or lime-laden soil is 
found on the tops of high lands. It is whiter than the coarse 
gray or harad and has a strong limestone element. Even on the 
surface this soil is not unmixed with lime. About a foot below the 
surface is a layer of soft murim or crumbly trap which is less 
red than the mimim found under gray soil. It needs constant 
water. It is never used for mhi or cold weather crops. Of the 
hharif or rain crops it is best suited to liulga or Dolichos biflorus. 
Of the two varieties of tdmhdi or red soil the gdda is chiefly 
found in hollows near river banks and streams. It is reddish and 
free from stones hnd sand. The soil is five to six feet deep, below 
which is a layer of sand. When wet it becomes very soft. It 
does not yield salt and does not crack when dry. During the 
rains gdda soil is constantly liable to be washed by floods. As it 
consists of fine earth deposited, from running or standing water the 
gdda soil is rich, and is very favourable to the growth of trees, plants, 
md vegetables. Grass of excellent quality grows readily on this 
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soil. The soil is not hard to the plough and is well fitted for rabi or Chapter IV. 

cold weather crops. Of the crops grown on it Indian millet or Am^ture 

jondhala and castor seed or orandi thrive best. It does not want a 

constant supply of moisture and with one heavy shower yields a 

good crop. In yield it comes next to the best black soil. It is 

the soil most used by potters in making earthen vessels. Pure red 

or tmihdi soil is generally found on the tops and slopes of high 

landSj much mixed with small soft stones. It does not remain 

pure for more than half a foot from the surface. About a foot from 

the surface comes a layer of soft murum or crumbly trap which is 

easily ground to powder. It is well fitted for growing mangoes 

and other fruit trees^ especially the plantain. Of the rain crops 

hcijri^ til, miigiy and matki thrive best in this soil. Cold weather 

crops are sometimes grown but the outturn is small. 

The chief field tools are the plough or ncingar, the harrow or Field Tools. 
hulav, the rake orphan, the bullock hoe or Icolpa, the drill or tiphan, 
the seed harrow or rdsiii, the small pickaxe or Jcudal, the spade or More, 
the hand rake or ddtdle, the grubbing hoe or hhurpe, the crowbar 
or pahdr, the axe or kurhdd, the sickle or vila, and the sling or 
gophan. The plough is made of hdhhul wood curved on one side 
whose end is covered with movable iron plating. The beam is 
pierced with a central hole in which a wooden pole five to six feet 
long is fixed. A tapering piece of wood is also fixed to the bar 
which serves both as a handle and to press the plough into the soil. 

In the Pandharpur, Md;lsiraSj and Sangola sub-divisions in the south 
and west ploughs are often drawn three to five inches deep by two 
to four bullocks in the m&l or high and the harad or gravelly soils ; 
in the Sholapur^ Bdrsi^ Karmdla^ and Mddha sub-divisions in the 
east and north they, are drawn twelve to fiLEteen inches deep by eight 
to ten bullocks in deep black soil. The plough costs about £2 (Rs. 20), 

The harrow or kudav is a beam of wood about three feet long with 
two holes pierced on the under-face near the ends. In each of the 
holes is fixed a spar of wood about a foot and a half long and 
between the ends of the two spars runs an iron blade three inches 
broad and nearly three feet long. Into the wooden beam is thrust 
a pole six to seven feet long and to the pole a handle is fixed. 

While the harrow is in motion the driver stands on the beam and 
holds fast the handle. The hulav costs about 35. (Rs. 1|). The 
rake or plian consists of a wooden headpiece in which iron-cased 
wooden teeth are fixed and a long handle set in a hole in the middle 
of the beam. The phan costs about 45. (Rs. 2). The weeding 
harrow or holpa is a beam of wood three feet long pierced with a 
wooden pole in the middle and with two small holes one on each 
side of the pole. In each of these holes is a small spar of wood 
whose end is armed with sickle-shaped iron blades fit to cut grass 
and weeds. A small bar of wood fastened into the*beam serves as a 
handle. Except that it has two curved instead of several straight 
teeth the holpa differs little from the phan or rake. The holpa costs 
about 35. 6i. (Rs. If). The seed-drill or Uphan consists of a heavy 
hdhhul beam 3| feet long and 2| feet round. ^ Its transverse 
section is a square. It is provided mth. three tines with 
interspaces of eleven or twelve inches. , The tines project forwards. 
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and do^TOwarcIs and are pierced in tlie centre of tte exposed portion 
by holes which xeceive the bamboo seed tubes. These meet 
above the beam and are there brought together by a cop-shaped 
receiver, into which the seed is poured by the hand of the sower. 
The bottom of the cup communicates by holes with each seed 
tube. The pointed coulters make the seed drill, and each is directly 
before the lower mouth of its seed tube. The lines of the drills 
are kept straight by making the off-bullock on the return journey 
travel on the outside drill of the three made in the first. The seed- 
harrow or rdsiii is a light harrow very like the kulav except that the 
beam and knife are mnch longer and lighter. The knife is three 
feet long and the beam about 8| to four feet. It follows the seed 
drill to cover up the seed and level the ground. It costs about 
Ss, (Rs. 1t^). Of smaller tools, the crowbar costs about 2^. (Re. 1), 
the pickaxe^ axe^ spade;, and sling each about L:?. (8 as.)^ the hand 
rake or ddtale and the sickle each about 6d. (4 as.), and the 
grubbing hoe about 3d (2 as.). 

ShoMpur has seven water works^ of which three the Koregaon 
Ashti and Ekruk lakes supply tillage water, and four at Sholapur 
B^rsi Karmala and Pandharpur supply drinking water. Of the three 
tillage water works the Koregaon lake is an old work improved 
and the Ashti and Ekruk lakes are new works. 


Km'egaon Lake, The Koregaon lake lies thirteen miles north-east of Barsi and is 
formed by throwing two earthen dams across two separate valleys. 
The larger dam on the west is 995 feet long and seventy-one feet 
high in the centre, and the smaller dam on the south-east is 300 feet 
long with a greatest height of twelve feet. The drainage area is 
4*4 square miles. The original depth of the lake near the dam 
seems to have been fifty feet, but several centuries of silt have much 
lessened its depth and reduced its storage capacity. Between 1855 
and 1858, under the orders of the Collector, the full supply level 
was raised nine feet which led to the building of the smaller dam. 
As the dams were of inferior materials, the increased head of water 
in the lake caused great leakage. Surveys made in 1863 showed a 
greatest depth of twenty-one feet, a mean depth of thirteen feet, and 
an area of 7,406,312 square feet or 170 acres. lu 1864 and 1865 
steps were taken to stop the leakage. These repairs included the 
entire rebuilding of the front of the larger dam fox' a depth of 
thirty feet that is to below low-water level, and the making of a 
puddle trench, twelve feet deep and three feet wide, along the 
whole length of the smaller dam. In September 1870 the smaller 
dam was breached, and the eflScienoy of the work was greatly 
impahed. It has for several years past (1878) been proposed to 
restore the work by repairing the larger dam and by building on the 
site of the sixxaller dam a waste-weir, 435 feet long, of concrete faced 
with rubble masonry, and by making new outlet arrangements, 
consisting of a twelve-inch pipe, fitted with a sluice valve of the 
ordinary pattern. The lake will then have a depth of fourteen feet 
from outlet to full supply, an available capacity of 81,298,114 cubic 
: . : feet, and a full supply area of 8,793,017 square feet or 202 acres, 

: A run-off of eight inches would fiU the lake, and it is estimated that, 
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after deducting fourteen millions of cubic feet for evaporation^ one 
filling would suffice to water 970 acres of rahi or cold weather crops. 
The restoration is estimated to cost about £983 (Rs. 9830)^ or^ 
including establishment and other charges^ about £1 200 (Rs. 12^000). 
In 1882-83 the lake watered 84 1 acx*es in the village of Koregaon 
which paid £17 Ss, (Rs. 174) for water rates. Of the S4|- watered 
acres nineteen grew groundnut^ eight turmeric^ sugarcane^ 
thirty-five jvdriy thirteen wheats and 2-^ gram. 

The Ashti lake lies in the Madha sub-division twelve miles north- 
east of the large town of Pandharpur. The project was originally 
drawn up in 1869 by Major Penny, R, B. The lake is formed 
by throwing across the Ashti stream, a feeder of the Bhima, an 
earthen dam 12,709 feet long, with a greatest height of 57*75 
feet. The lake when full has an area of rather more than four 
square miles and holds 1,499,470,085 cubic feet of water. Prom, 
this lake two canals are led. The left bank canal, which is Ill- 
miles long, discharges thirty cubic feet a second and commands 
12,258 acres ; the right bank canal, which is ten miles long, 
discharges ten cubic feet a second, and commands 5624 acres. 
The land commanded is chiefly in the Pandharpur sub-division 
which has an arable area of 221,066 acres. Of this area 8823 aci'es 
or four per cent were generally watered, chiefly by wells. The lake 
supply is sufficient to water 10,809 acres in regular rotation, thus 
raising the arable area under command from four -to nine per cent 
of the whole cultivated area. The dam is entirely of earth and of 
the usual section with a top width of six feet at reduced level 244, 
that is 1561 feet above mean sea level. The slopes are one and 
half to one down to reduced level 232 which is the full supply 
level. Below this the inner slope is made at three to one, and 
the outer slope at two to one. A puddle trench ten feet thick runs 
throughout the length of the dam, being founded everywhere on 
rock or other impermeable strata. In addition a concrete wall, five 
feet thick, has been built at the river crossing, founded on rock and 
running well into the banks on both sides. The concrete wall is 
under the centre of the dam, and the puddle trench is put forward 
parallel to and twenty feet in front of the wall and brought in 
again on both sides to join the centre line, thirty feet from the end 
of the concx’ete wall. For this length puddle trenches, seven feet 
wide, run on each side of the concrete wall, and then the width is 
gradually reduced till ten feefc is reached, and with this width the 
puddle trench is eaiTied to the ends of the dam. The exposed por- 
tions of the dam are guarded from wear by a mixture of crumbly 
trap and earth. The inner slope is pitched between reduced level 205 
and 240 with stone varying in thickness from six to. twelve inches. 
The whole dam was built in six-inch layers, ’well watered and 
rammed. A waste weir, with crest at 232 and 800 feet wide, is formed 
by cutting through a saddle on the right bank of the lake. The dis- 
charging capacity is 48,000 cubic feet a second, equal to a run-off 
of 0*80 of an inclx the hour from the drainage area of ninety-two 
squai’e miles. The height to which such a flood would rise is seven 
feet above the crest of the weir and five feet below the top of the 
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dam. Tlie side slopes in botli canals are uniformly one and a half 
to one, except in tlie tenth mile right bank canal -where they are 
one to one. All flood water is passed under the canals by 
aqueducts^ or aboye them by over-passages which also serve as 
accommodation bridges during the dry weather. The outlet and 
regulating works for the left bank canal include a head wall;, on the 
face of which are arranged the lifting gear of two cast-iron valves^ 
through -which the water is discharged into a tunnel^ by which it is 
passed under the dam into a discharging basin^ constructed at the 
head of the canal. The head wall is of coursed imbble masonry, 
with a cornice of neatly dressed Ashlar work, one and a half feet 
high. The length at bottom is eighteen feet and the breadth 10| 
feet. The front face is vertical with two recesses, finished off at 
the top with relieving arches, to admit of working the lifting 
gear. The rear face is stepped in gradually by three one-foot o-ffsets 
and one of 1|- feet. The sides are carried up vertically for twelve feet 
and are then given a batter of one in twelve to the top. The height 
of the wall is 33‘5 feet, and the reduced level at top is 241 or three 
feet below the formation level of the dam. The cornice projects If 
feet beyond the wall proper, and the platform on the top is thns 8| 
feet by 17‘|. This platform is joined to the dam by a simple foot 
bridge of two plate girders with teak flooring. The clear span is 
twenty-two feet and the breadth four feet. It rests on the platform 
at one end, and, at the other, on an earthwork bank thrown out from 
the dam to receive it. Cast-iron standards and hand rails are provid- 
ed on both sides of the bridge and round the platform. There are two 
two-feet square sluice valves. The frame ou which the valves work is 
of cast-iron fixed to the masonry by bolts and furnished with iron 
guides for the valves. Each valve is worked by a hollow cast-iron 
screw column attached to the valves by lifting rods. A male scz’ew 
fixed to the capstan on the top works in this column, lifting and 
lowering it and the valves. Thrust blocks are provided, and 
pedestals at five feet centres guide the lifting rods. In passing 
through the sluices the water is received into a conical egg-shaped 
tunnel, with a major axis of 10*79 feet and a minor of eight feet. 
This section gradually decreases for ten feet in length, and then 
joins the tunnel proper which also is egg-shaped and six by four 
feet with a uniform thickness of 1| feet. The larger end is at the 
bottom and not at the top, as is the custom in sewage works, where 
a large velocity with a small head is indispensable. To prevent the 
creep of water between the tunnel and the earthwork, three concrete 
rings have been constructed round the tunnel passing to three 
feet into the earthwork. The discharging chamber, twenty-fonr 
feet by twelve has been provided to reduce the speed of the water 
before it is passed into the canal. This chamber is four feet wide 
at its meeting wilh the tunnel and six feet wide at the head of the 
canal. The head works of the right bank canal are almost the same 
as those of the left bank canal ; but as the required discharge is only 
one-third of what is necessary for the left bank canal, all parts of 
the work are of a smaller size. Three circular valves twelve inches 
Jm diam of the ordinary pattern, have been provided, arranged 
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in two tiers, with two valves below and one above. Tlie lake was 
completed on tbe 3Ist of July 1 881 at a cost of £83,499 (Rs. 3,84,990) . 
The dam was begun on the 1st of December 1876 as a famine relief 
work. The greatest number of famine labourers employed on any 
one day was 19,949. The total expenditure on relief work was about 
£30,902 (Es. 3,09,620), including payments to children and charb 
table relief. The work done was worth £14,628 (Es. 1,46,280) at 
normal rates, that is a loss of £16,334 (Es. 1,63,340) on the relief 
element of the work. The work was finally closed as a famine relief 
on the 30th of November 1877. Prom the 16th of July 1878 to the 
5th of February 1882 a gang of convicts was employed in making 
the dam, laying the pitching, and clearing the waste weir channel. 
The convicts also did all the earthwork for fifteen miles of the 
canals. The greatest number of convicts employed was 1110. 
In 1882-83, of 15,418 acres, the whole arable area under command, 
248 were watered and paid about £90 (Es. 900) for water rates. Of 
these 248 watered acres thirty-four were poor rice, thirty-three shdlu 
or Indian millet, forty-five wheat, fifty- two groundnut, eighteen 
sugarcane, twenty chillies, fourteen tobacco, and the rest miscel- 
laneous crops. The water rates charged were £1 4s. (Rs. 12) the 
acre for twelve months crops, -Ss. (Rs. 4) for eight months crops, 4s. 
(Rs. 2) for four months or cold weather crops, 2s. (Re. 1) for dry or 
rain crops, and 8s. (Rs. 4) for hot weather crops. For watering by 
^ lifts half rates were charged. 

The Ekruk Lake, the largest artificial lake in the Bombay Presiden cy, 
lies five miles north-east of ShoMpur. The scheme was prepared in 
; 1863 and sanctioned in 1866. It comprises a reservoir formed by an 

earthen dam 7200 feet long and seventy-two feet in greatest height 
and three canals. The dam is thrown across the valley of the Adhila, 
a feeder of the Sina, which has a drainage area of 160 square miles 
I above the lake. The lake is sixty feet deep when full, and holds 3350 

millions of cubic feet. The area of water surface is 4640 acres or 7^ 
squai^e miles. Two waste weirs, together 750 feet long, are provided 
for the escape of flood water after the lake is full. Of the canals one 
on each bank is at a high level, designed for four months^ watering, 
and the third on the left bank is at alow level, designed fora twelve 
[ months^ discharge. Of the two high level canals the right bank 

canal is eighteen miles long, discharges sixty cubic feet a second, 
and commands 565 acres ; and the left bank canal is four miles 
long, discharges twenty-five cubic feet a second, and commands 
856 acres. The low level left bank canal is twenty-six miles 
long, discharges seventy cubic feet a second, and commands 10,601 
gross acres. The canals are bridged and regulated throughout, 
and can be lengthened so as to command a larger area. The low 
level canal flows close past the town of Sholapur. • The work was 
begun in 1866, and the dam was closed in December 1869. Some 
water was supplied to the Mart/ or rain crop of 1871-72. At the 
end of 1876-77 the work was completed, except the masonry heads to 
distributaries and the last two miles of the low level canal and the 
last twelve miles of the high level right bank canal. By the end of 
1881-82 all the works connected with the Ekruk lake were completed 
at a total cost of about £121,262 (Rs, 1E>1%620)> In 1882-83, of 
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15,320 acres, the arable area under conimandy 1306 were watered 
and paid £524 (Es. 5240) for water rates. Of tbese 1306 watered 
acres 395 were for wheat, 145 for inferior rice, forty-eight for jmn, 
thirty-Bine for. gram, 236 for gronndnut, 173 for sugarcane, fifty- 
seven for fruit and flower trees, forty-eight for vegetables, fifty -^seven 
for chillies, thirteen for turmeric, and the rest for miscellaneous 
crops. Besides tillage water, the Ekruk lake supplies drinking water 
to the town of Sholapur. 

Of the four town water works the ShoMpur water works were 
designed and completed by Mr. G. T. Burke, B. E., executive engineer. 
They were begun in hTovember 1878 and opened in March 1881. The 
highest daily demand of water was estimated at five gallons a 
head for a population of 50,666, or 253,330 gallons. The water is 
drawn from the low level canal of the Ekruk lake in the fifth mile, 
into a settling pond 146 feet square at the floor and 148 feet square 
at top. The depth of water is 10*4 and that available 9*6 feet. The 
capacity is 1,292,705 gallons or 5*1 days of the estimated supply. 
The settling tank is provided with a scouring pipe nine inches in 
diameter fitted with a sluice valve. The water is drawn from this 
pond through two suction pipes by two of Tangye Brothers and 
Holman^s special steam pumps. These pumps are direct-acting and 
capable of being worked separately or combined. They can each 
deliver 200,000 gallons in ten hours into the high level reservoir, 
that is an, elevation of 160 feet through a line of piping ten inches 
in diameter and 8500 feet long. Each pump has a steam cylinder 
eighteen inches, and a water cylinder ten inches in diameter, both 
having a stroke of thirty-six inches. The water cylinder is lined 
with brass. Cast-iron air vessels of ten times the capacity of the 
barrel of the pump are fixed, one on the supply and the other on the 
delivery main, to equalize the flow of water. They are provided 
with air pumps and relief valves. The two boilers are of the Cornish 
type with six Galloway tubes in the flue. They are twenty-eight 
feet long, 54 feet in diameter, and have steam domes three feet 
high and 2^ feet in diameter. Suitable engine house, boiler room, 
and fuel sbed have been provided near the settling pond. The 
water is pumped into two seiwice reservoirs with floors at eighty-six 
feet and 58 1 feet above that of the settling pond ; from these it is 
distributed by sub-main and branch pipes to all parts of the town 
and suburbs. The high level reservoir is designed to supply the 
Sakharpeth and the suburbs, and the low level reservoir supplies 
the rest of the town. The low level reservoir is circular having 
arched radial walls which support a roof of galvanized corrugated 
iron. Of the chief dimensions the internal diameter at floor level 
is eighty-two feet and at full supply 854 feet ^ the depth of water 
is twelve feet. - The available capacity is 68,711 cubic feet or 
429,133 gallons, equivalent to 1*69 days of the estimated supply. 
The floor and foundations are of concrete founded on rock. The 
external or main wall is of carefully executed uncoursed rubble 
masonry, with a face of coursed rubble in six inch courses. The thick- 
ness on top is 2 1 feet and at bottom six feet, the total height being 
tan feet. The inner face has a Batter or slope of one in twelve, and 
the external surface is formed with a curve of seventeen feet radius. 
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Tlie higli level reservoir is similar in design, btifc larger tlian tlie 
low level reservoix% having an available capacity of 88,193 cubic 
feet or 549,442 gallons. The diameters of the distributing pipes 
have been carefully adapted to the work required of each ; for a 
length of 10,530 feet these pipes are six inches in diameter, for 9969 
feet four inches, and for 12,737 feet three inches. Sluice valves 
have been fixed upon all pipes so as to render each part of the 
distribution independent of the rest. The actual delivery of water 
for use is made from sixty -eight stand-posts fitted with push cocks 
and erected at convenient points throughout the town. The whole 
work cost £21,718 8.5. (Es. 2,17,184), which were paid by the ShoM- 
pur municipality. After being maintained by the public works 
department for six months, the work was handed to the municipality 
in September 1881, In 1881-82 the quantity of water used was 
15,846,725 cubic feet, and the rate charged was 2s. (Ee. 1) for every 
10,000 cubic feet of water delivered into the settling pond. 

To supply drinking water to Barsi a storage reservoir was built 
close to the town in 1877 at a cost of £2825 (Es. 28,250). It is 
designed to contain nineteen millions of cubic feet, and has a 
drainage area of I ^ square miles and a surface area of sixty-five 
aci'es. 

To supply drinking water to Karm^la the water from springs in 
wells lying about three quarters of a mile to the south of the town 
is carried through an earthenware conduit to dipping wells at 
convenient sites. The water works were completed in 1877 at a 
cost of about £235 (Es. 2350) w’^hich was paid by the municipality. 

To supply drinking -svater to Pandharpur a storage reservoir, 
about a mile south-west of the town, was built in 1874 at a costs 
of £21,614 (Rs. 2,16,140) which were paid by the municipality. The 
dam is built of earth faced with stones, is 3500 feet long, and 
has a greatest height of forty -four feet and a greatest depth of 
thirty-three feet. The drainage area is ten square miles and the 
surface area when full is 196 acres. The capacity is 89,330,058 
cubic feet and the available capacity or that above level of sill of 
regulator is 79,166,083 cubic feet. From this reservoir to a service 
reservoir built close to the town, water is carried by a line of iron 
piping 3700 feet long, and from the service reservoir it is distributed 
through iron mains six to ten inches in diameter. 

Besides from the Koregaon, Ashti, and Ekruk lakes hagdyat ox' 
garden land is watered eitlier by throwing dams across streams or 
by wells. From the dams land is watered at the latest till the end 
of March. Wells are rarely sunk in mcilnm or high level lands. 
According to the 1882 returns, Shol^purhas ten rivers, the Bhima, 
Sina, Man, Bhogavati, Apenpa, Bedki, Chandaiw, Korna, Nil, 
and Sira, 818 streams, 214 reservoirs, and 17,472 wells. Of the 
17,472 wells 4812 are used for drinking and washing and 12,660 
■ for watering ; 4712 are with steps and 12,760 are without stops. The 
wells without steps have an average depth of twenty to twenty- 
five feet and cost £20 to £200 (Rs. 200 - 2000) to make. The 
wells without steps have au average doptli of fifteen to forty feet 
and cost £20 to £100 (Rs. 200-1000)* Wells are either round or 
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reotaugular* Most wells are round as round wells last longer than 
rectangular wells. To water land^ water is drawn from tlie wells 
l 3 j a TOU^ or leather bag holding about fifty gallons. The leather 
bag is of the shape of a cylinder^, with this difference that the one 
end is about five times as broad as the other. The broader end is 
fastened to an iron ring three to four feet in diameter. The iron 
ring is held by a rope, passed over a pulley, fixed to the top of the 
frame work, raised over a platform slightly inclined in the direction 
of the well. The other end is also held by a rope which is passed 
over a cylindrical wheel attached to the bottom of the frame. The 
other ends of these ropes are tied to a yoke drawn down a slope by two 
and sometimes by four bullocks. The length of the slope is equal 
to the distance between the top of the platform and the level of 
the well water. When the bag is dropped into the water the team 
is backed up the slope, and the bag is so sunk into the water that, 
the broader end fills, while the narrow end is slightly upheld so as 
to prevent the water running out. The smaller end of the bag is 
tied to a rope shorter than that which holds the larger end. When 
the bag is full of water it is drawn up by the team running down 
the slope, and is discharged in the cement-lined water trough or 
thdrole on the top of the platform. Through an opening in the 
side of the trough the water is carried into the channel or pat. The 
pdt or channel is one to two feet broad and is generally in earth, 
mud being piled on the sides to stop leakage ; it is rarely built of 
bricks and stone. Generally two men work the leather bag with 
two to four bullocks ; one drives the bullocks up and fills and draws 
the bag and the other distributes the water to proper places. If 
the well has enough water, a mot worked with two bullocks can 
water four acres of sugarcane, six acres of himdi jvdri, wheat, raldla^ ■ 

and chillies, and ten acres of rdla and rice. The leather bag costs ; 

about i>l 4:s. and of its appliances the wooden frames and its two ,j 
wheels cost 6s. (Rs. 3). 

Garden lands, as a rule are watered, and always manured. 

Jirdyat or dry crop lands are rarely manured, chiefly because the ; 

rainfall is generally too scanty to allay the heat of the manure and ! 

the crop dries and often perishes. The commonest kinds of manure i, 

are cowdung, rotten grass, ashes, house sweepings, red earth, and I 

sheep-dung. Of this manure, for sugarcane house sweepings and ■ 

dust are used, for betel leaves red soil house sweepings and dust ^ 

are used, and for rice, chillies, groundnut, miAJondhcda or Indian 
millet, sheep-dung is particularly useful. To manure their garden 
lands with sheep-dung husbandmen often engage shepherds to pen 
a flock of sheep. Many well-to-do husbandmen own flocks of sheep 
chiefly for their manure. Pur manure cowdung, house sweepings, 
and ashes are generally stored in one place for a year and carted 
to the fields in May, When bought, a cartload equal to about 900 
pounds of such manux'e costs fid. to Is. (4-8 a6\) About twenty-five 
cartloads are required to manure one acre of sugarcane, twenty 
for chillies onions garlic and groundnut, fifteen for wheat, and ten 
for rice and Indian millet. ^ 

The first step a husbandman takes is to work the soil with the 
plough. The plough uproots weeds and grass and turns the soil three 
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to fifteen inclies deep. The plough is worked by two to ten bullocks. 
In November or December when the soil is still moist and is easier 
to turn than at the end of May^ a five-yoke plough can plough about 
a quarter of an acre of land in a day. Except coarse gray or barad soil 
which is simply scratched by the harrow or the plough is work- 

ed both in black and red soils. For garden or hdgdyat crops the 
soil must be ploughed every year. For jirdyat or dry-crops the black 
soil which is once ploughed with cross ploughings^ does not require 
fresh ploughing for six to eight years^ but the red soil requires 
ploughing every third year. In ploughing two men are wanted, 
one to stand on the plough to press the share into the soil, and the 
other to sit on the drawing gear to drive the bullocks. While 
ploughing husbandmen sing to lighten their labour and to amuse 
the oxen. After ploughing the r^ke or phan is used to powder the 
clods. The harrow or hulav clears the soil of grass and makes 
it fit to receive the seed. The more the harrow is worked^ the 
better the crops will grow. After the harrowing is over the seed-drill 
is used to sow the seed and the seed-harrow or o^dsni to level the 
surface. About a month after the seed is sown, the weeding harrow 
or Icolpa is used which removes weeds and grass and heaps the soil 
to the roots of the young plants. A raised bdbhul seat is made in the 
centre of the field to watch the crops. On this raised seat the 
watchman sits armed with a sling of two ropes with a small circle of 
cords in the middle, with which he slings at the birds stones about 
the size of a small lemon. Watching lasts for a month or two till 
the crops are ripe enough to be reaped. 

In 1881-82 of 1,873,096 acres the whole area held for tillage, 
803,739 acres or 16*21 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 1,569,357 acres 26,184 were twice cropped. Of the 
1,595,543 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 1,248,264 acres 
or 78*23 per cent, of which 950,477 were under Indian millet jvdri 
Sorghum vulgare, 208,460 under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria 
spicata, 41,836 under wheat gahu Triticnm mstivum, 24,409 under 
rice hhdt Oryza sativa, 11,673 under maize makka Zea mays, 
1278 under rdla or hang Panicum italicum, 796 under sdvcb and vari 
Panioum miliaceum and miliare, 693 under barley jav Hordeum 
hexastichon, and 8642 under other grains of which details are not 
given. Pulses occupied 127,866 aci'es or 8*01 per cent, of which 53,107 
were under t-ur Oajanus indicus, 41,689 under gram harhham Cicer 
arietinum, 7868 under Imlith or kulthi Dolichos hiflorus, 4322 
under mug Phaseolus mungo, 711 under Phaseolus radiatus, 30 
under mcLVir Brvum lens, 17 under peas mi ana Pisum sativum, and 
20,182 under other pulses. Oilsee(|^ occupied 150,760 acres or 9*44 
per cent, of which 25,312 were under linseed alsi Linum usitatissi- 
inum, 2022 under gingelly seed til Sesamum indieum, and 123,426 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 47,166 acres or 2*95 percent, 
of which 28,088 were under cotton hdpiis Gossypium herbaceum, 
19,013 under Bombay hemp san or tdg Orotalaria juncea, and 65 
under brown hemp amhddi Hibiscus canhabinus. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 21,487 acres or 1*34 per cent, of which 6915 were 
under chillies mirchi Capsicum fratescens, 3637 under sugarcane 
us Saccharum officinarum, 2977 under tobacco Nicotiana 
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taTbaotiin ; 45 UBder gmija Oanabis sativa^ aBd tbe remaining 
7913 under Yarious vegetables and fruits. 

Tbe crop details given in tbe Poona Statistical Account apply to 
Sbolapiir. Tbe following are local notes on three of the more import- 
ant ci’opSj cotton, wheat, and tobacco : 

Cotton, hipus (M.), Gossypium herbaceum, had in 1881-82 a tillage 
area of 28,088 acres. It is all local or cleshi cotton Gossypium indicum. 
It is sown late in June and in July. A day or two before sowing, 
that it may run freely through the tiphcm or seed drill, the seed is 
rubbed with cowdung. In Sholapnr cotton is sown in rows one 
foot apart. This crowding prevents the plants from getting 
sufficient moisture, the plants get entangled, and as they cannot 
spread, grow straight and tall. The husbandmen defend the 
crowding of the plants by saying, ^ The more seed the more cotton, 
and the more cotton the more money The cotton crop is picked 
in December and January by women who are generally employed 
by moneylenders, who have made advances to the husbandman on 
his crop. The women carry drag-bags tied to their waists, in which 
they gather the picked cotton, and, when the bags are full, they 
empty them on tlie ground in heaps. In the evening each picker 
takes her heap to the village to be weighed, where she is paid by 
her employer, in proportion to the weight of the picked cotton either 
in kind or in money. Sholapur cotton is ginned only by the foot- 
roller or pdyvdtne, for the staple is too short and too brittle 
to be cleaned either by the saw-gin or the wheel-gin. The 
foot-roller is mostly worked by women, who are paid by the out- 
turn. To increase the weight of the ginned cotton the women 
press their feet gently on the roller and allow seed to pass. Their 
employers notice this but do not check it, for they also gain by the 
increase in weight. Sometimes the seed is as much as twenty-five 
per cent of the cleaned cotton. In 1851 some attempts were made 
to clean the Sholapur cotton by saw-gins, but the staple was so cut 
that traders refused to buy it. In 1851-52, as an experiment in 
different parts of the district 238*5 acres (318 Mghds) were sown 
with New Orleans cotton, but apparently without much success. 
Some husbandmen were pei'suaded to try a second chance, and in 
1852-53, 1739*25 acres (2319 highds) were sown. This year the crops 
failed, and the people were so discouraged that in 1858-54, only 
6*75 acres (9 highds) were sown. As in other cotton -growing districts 
the Ameincan war (1802 - 1865) greatly increased the area under 
cotton, but fraud and mixing injured its quality. In 1867 the cotton 
inspector of Shohipur distributed improved Hingaughat seed in 
some of the subdivisions, and air Mddha carried on an experiment in 
deep ploughing. ^ He ploughed thirty acres ten inches deep with 
the common field tools of the district. Though he worked under 
the disadvantage of an unusually dry season, the crop yielded lOO 
pounds an acre, when neighbouring fields gave only eight to ten 
pounds. Tliis great difference between the yields convinced the 
hashandmen of the advantage of deep ploughing, but their poverty 
prevented them from adopting it. This experiment also showed 
' that, when the ground is ploughed deep enough, the tap root passes 
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into tlie subsoil and sucks moisture from it wken tke surface soil is 
parcked. In tke opinion of tke cotton inspector so long as liusband- 
men ^ stick to tke barrow scratcking, there is no hope of iinproving 
the outturn even by introducing good selected seed. Good seed 
often improves cotton for a time^ but if the cultivation does not 
improve, the seed will degenerate. 

Wheat, gfa/my Triticum 80 stivum, with in 1881 a tillage area of 
41 ,836 acres, is generally grown in the best black soil It has two 
chief varieties, slieta a dry-crop and hhapla or jod a watered garden 
crop. About sixteen pounds of seed are required to sow an acre of 
wheat. Wheat is sown in October and reaped in February. Of the 
slieta and Mapla varieties sheta is a:ffected by mildew which is caused 
by dew, cloudy weather, heavy rain, and excessive cold, generally at 
the time when the ears come to bearing. 

Tobacco, tamhdkJm, ISTicotiana tabacum, with a tillage area of 
2977 acres in 1881-82, is generally grown in white soil near villages 
and sometimes in black soil. The soil is manured with cowdung. 
Tobacco is sown in seed beds in June, planted in August, and cut 
in January and February. Tobacco wants little water. When they 
are ready the plants are cufc down to the stumps. There is no 
second crop. Tobacco grown in white soil is superior to that grown 
in black soil. The average cost of raising an acre of tobacco is 
estimated at £1 IQs. {Rs. 18) and the average yield at about 450 
pounds (5| Bengal mans). 

Its scanty and uncertain rainfall makes ShoMpur peculiarly liable 
to scarcity and famine. The^ earliest recorded famine is the great 
Durga Devi famine which began about 1396 and is said to have 
lasted nearly twelve years. It arose from the want of seasonable 
rain and is said to have spread over the whole country south of the 
Narbada and to have depopulated whole districts. The famine of 
1460 is remembered in the Deccan as Damd.ji Pant’s, an officer of the 
Bahmani king Humdyun who, as is related in the History Chapter, 
spentthe government grain stores at Pandharpurin gifts to Brahmans, 
and was saved from disgrace and punishment by the god Vithoba 
appearing at court as a Mhdr and paying the value of the missing grain. 
About 1520 a great famine is said to have been caused by 
military hordes destroying and plundering the crops. The famine 
of 1791 was very severe especially in the Karnatak where the crops 
entirely failed. In the Deccan the yield was one-foni'th to half the 
usual outturn ; but as thousands of people came from the Karnatak 
to the Deccan for support, the distress became very severe. 
During this famine grain sold at six pounds (3 sli&rs) the rupee, 
lii 1802 the plunder and destruction of crops by Holkar and the 
Pendharis caused a serious scarcity which the failure of the rain in 
October and November 1803 turned into a famine of ruinous 
severity. The price of grain is said to have risen to pounds 
(I sher) the rupee. At Pandharpur Dhondbhat Kutke and at Mohol 
an officer of the Nimb41kar are said to have fed large numbers of the 
destitute. In 1818 partly owing to the ravages made by BajMo’s 


^ Famine details up to 1865 are taken from Coloaol : Ftkeridge’s Past Famines, 
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armies and partly owing to tlie failure of crops towards the Balagliat 
in the Mkam's country, the sub-divisions of B^rsi/ Pandharpur^ and 
Tuljapiir suffered from famine. The famine was accompanied by 
a plague of cholera which destroyed thousands of lives. Grain sold 
as high as six to eight pounds (3-4 shers) the rupee. At Vairdg in 
Bars! a rich moneylender named Ghongdey is said to have fed many 
starving people. In 1824^ a failure of rain caused a partial famine 
in the Pandhai*pur sub-division and the country from the Bhima to 
the Godavari. Dmung this famine grain sold at twelve to sixteen 
pounds (6-8 shers) the rupee. At Pandharpur an officer of 
Sindians and at Vairag a moneylender named Ghongdey opened 
a relief house or anacMa^m where food was given free to the 
suffering. In 1882-33, want of rain caused famine throughout 
Sholapur and the neighbouring districts over an area of about 150 
square miles. Many left their lands and homes^ and large remissions 
had to be granted. The famine lasted nine or ten months and 
in spite of the remission of grain duties, grain sold at 
ten to twelve pounds (5-6 shers) the rupee. The sub-collector of 
Sholapur submitted to Government a proposal for certain public 
relief works, but Government did not consider the distress in 
Sholapur sufficiently severe to call for so extreme a measure. At 
ShoMpur a Brdhman moneylender named Mah^rudra Bapu Kulavdev 
and many Marwdri moneylenders and at Vairag the family of the 
moneylender Ghongdey are said to have given free food to the 
sufferers. In 1 845 and 1854 owing to scanty rainfall scarcity of grain 
was felt in ShoMpur, Bdrsi, and Mohol. In 1862, a scanty 
rainfall caused a scarcity of food in Poona, Ahmadnagar, 
Sholdpur, Khandesh, and part of Satara. So great was the distress 
that as relief works roads were begun from Karmdla to Jeur, 
from Pandharpur to Mohol, from Sholdpur to Bijdpur, from Tem- 
bhurni to Paranda, and from Lunud to Pandharpur. For the relief 
of Government servants drawing monthly salaries of less than £20 
(Rs. 200), Government sanctioned grant of grain compensation. 

The scanty rainfall of 9T1 inches in 1876, compared with an average 
of 25*21 inches, led to failure of crops and distress amounting to 
famine over the whole of the district. Of the seven sub-divisions, 
the crops in two, Barsi and Malsiras, were bad, and in the remaining 
five very bad. In September and October, except one or two local 
showers, there was no rain, and no cold weather crops were 
sown. Early in August the poorer classes began to show signs of 
distress, and, on the 4th of September, Government sanctioned the 
opening of relief works. With rising grain and want of field work 
distress increased, and by- the beginning of September relief wox'ks 
were begun. For a week or t^o, the rapid spimd of distress caused 
a panic, and de^pilers refused to part with their grain at any price. 
Government and the relief committees had to buy grain at tbe large 
markets and send it to the relief works. This lasted until grain 
began to be brought by rail when prices fell. For some months 
importations were large and the price of grain remained moderate. 
But in the hot months a fresh rise caused much distress. A 
favourable rainfall, at the opening of the rainy season, was followed 
by along drought, which forced millet up to ten pounds and caused 

a.nd anxiety continued till September and 
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October wlieii a plentiful and timely rainfall brongbt down prices 

and gave in noli relief. At tlie close of November tlie demand for 
special Government Help ceased. 

The following summary sliows^ montb by montb^ tte progress of 
tlie distress and the measures taken to relieve it. In September 
1876, except some showers in Malsiras and one or two other places, 
no rain fell. The early crop had entirely failed, and as rain held 
off, the ground could not be prepared for the cold-weather sowings. 
Except in Sholapur and Barsi there was great disti^ess, and by the 
beginning of the month, local relief works had to be opened. In 
October rain still held off and no cold-weather crops could be 
sown, Indian millet rose from sixty-six to fifteen pounds, and even 
at fifteen pounds the supply was small. Distress 'was increasing, 
and the number seeking relief rose so rapidly that it soon became 
evident that relief works were wanted on a larger scale than local 
funds could supply. Cattle were sent away in large numbers, and 
of those that remained many died from want of fodder. By the 
middle of the month (18th) about 20,000 cattle had left the district, 
and many villages were deserted, the people moving to the Nizamis 
dominions, Ber4.r, and Khandesh. Already the numbers on relief 
had risen to 32^000. On the 13th, Government placed £2500 
(Es. 25,000) at the Collector's disposal to supply pond clearing, 
prickly-pear cutting, and other light village works for those who 
were too weak to go long distances. About the middle of 
November slight rain fell in the three sub-divisions of Malsiras 
Karmala and Pandharpur. Many villages were entirely emptied, 
the people having left with their cattle. During the month large 
supplies of grain came by rail into Sholapur. At first the distribu- 
tion of grain over the district caused much difficulty. This w^as 
gradually overcome, and, except in Malsiras and Sangola, grain 
became plentiful and jvdri prices fell from fifteen to about 16 
pounds the rupee. Except ShoMpur and Pandharpur, each of 
which had two rivers and a large lake, the water-supply was scanty, 
Barsi and Sangola were very badly off, and in Karmdla, Malsiras,- 
and Madha, the only source cf supply was holes dug in the 
beds of rivers and streams. The numbers on relief rose from about 
40,000 in the beginning of the month to about 68,000 at its close. 
Of 47,821, the average daily number for the month, 14,487 were 
able-bodied, expected to do a Ml day^s work and superintended by 
ordinary public works officers, and 33,384 were aged or feeble, 
expected to do two- thirds of a day^s work and superintended by 
civil officers.^ About the end of the month cholera made its 
appearance in ShoMpur and Barsi. December passed without rain, 
and though there was no change in crop prospects, grain continued 
to be imported in such large quantities that rupee* prices fell from' 
16| to twenty pounds. In the beginning of the month there 

^ The rates of wages originally fixed for the workers were : For a man Zd. (2 as.) a. 
day, for a woman 2|rf. {1| a.), and for a boy or girl a.). About the middle of’ 

November a sliding scale was introduced providing that when prices rose over' 
sixteen pounds the rupee, the money rate should vary with the price of food grain, 
and that in addition to l^d. (1 a.) for men and (J <35.) for women and children, 
men and women should receive the price of one pound of grain, and children of one 
or half a pound of gi’ain according to the discretion of the supervising officers. 
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dhatsterlY was sligM ctolera in two sub- divisions^ but it soon disappeared. 

* Tbe number of tbe destitute rose, on civil works to 68,809 and on 

Apiculture* public works to 27,730. About tbe end of «January 1877 a slight 

Famines, fall of rain improved the water-supply. The supply of grain 

1876-77. continued sufficient. Large quantities were brought every week into 

the district, /wn prices remaining steady at twenty pounds the 
rupee. The number of the destitute rose on public works from 
27,730 to 37,940, on civil works there was a small fall from 58,809 
to 56,659, and 1018 persons were supported by charitable relief. 
About the middle of the month slight cholei^a appeared in two or 
three snb-divisions. On the 19th Government reduced the daily 
wage of feeble men workers by a.) and of women and 

children by I fi. (i n.) About the end of February, ll^centsof 
rain fell at ShoMpur. The grain supply continned good, jvdri prices 
remaining steady at twenty pounds the rupee. Cholera was general, 
and large numbers of people and cattle continued to leave the district. 
The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 37,940 to 32,134, 
and on civil works from 56,659 to 18,097. At the same time the 
number on charitable relief I’ose from 1018 to 1429. The large 
decrease in the numbers on the relief works was mainly due to 
organized opposition to the orders reducing the pay on civil agency 
works, and requiring the transfer of the able-bodied from civil to 
public works. The managers of the strike and many of those who 
had gone with them were no doubt well enough off to decline work, 
and such men it was the object of Government to get rid of.^ But 
others of the weaker people were not able to remain idle without 
sulfering. After a time of much anxiety, about the middle of the 
month, the people slowly began to come in. Efforts were made to 
draft them to large works out of the district, such as the Nira canal 
and the Dhond-ManmM railway. This at first met with most 
stubborn opposition. But, aboiit the close of the month, many 
were induced to go to work on the Mhasvad lake in Satara. Early in 
March, 37 cents of rain fell at Sholapur and about a fortnight later 
there was a general fall of 11 cents. The grain supply was sufficient, 
and rupee prices fell from twenty to twenty-one pounds. The 
migration of people and cattle continued. Early in the month there 
was slight cholera over the whole district, but it was afterwards 
confined to one sub-diyision. The numbers on relief fell to 46,775, 
6598 of them on civil agency and 40,177 on public works. The 
number on charitable relief was 813. The decrease in the number 
of the workers was chiefly due to large numbers absenting them- 
selves on account of the Holi holidays. Fresh, hut unsuccessful, 
efforts were made to draft the people to the Dhoud-Manmad railway. 
A few went to the Nira canal, But many, though in distress, refused 
to go on the works, because of the task and distance tests rather 
than on account of the reduction in the rates of pay. Towards the 
end of April smart showers fell throughout the district. The grain 
supply continued sufficient ; but prices, partly from the general rise 

^ The new rates were : For a man, the price of one pound of grain and |<f. (J a.) 
instead of (!<»•); for a woman, the price of one pound and fa, (| a.) instead of 
fd. (4 a.), and for a boy or girl, the price of half a pound of grain and |c?» (i <^.)- 
Orders were also given to enforce task and distance tests. 
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througiout tie country partly from enhanced cart rates, rose from 

twenty-one pounds in the beginning of the month to about nineteen 
near the close. The people who had left the district early in the 
season were returning ; very few bronghb back their cattle with 
them. Against a small fall from 6598 to 5633 on civil works^ the 
number of the destitute rose on public works from 40^177 to 43^292^ 
and on charitable relief from 813 to 2194. Owing to the increased 
pressure of distress Government ordered work to begin on the 
Pdngaon lake, whose heavy earthwork^ it was thought, would 
give immediate employment to about 10,000 labourers. There 
was slight cholera in a few places. May began and ended with 
smart showers. Emigrants were returning in large numbers. 
The supply of grain was fair, but prices rose from nineteen to- 
16 J pounds. Several pai’ts of the district suffered severely from 
cholera. Distress spread steadily, and the number on relief rose to 
61,348, 60,299 of them on public and 11,049 on civil works. The 
number on charitable relief rose to 6501. During June rain fell freely^, 
and the sowing of the early crops was begun. There were large 
grain importations, and prices fell from 16i to 17^ pounds. Many 
of the destitute found work as field labourers, and the number on 
relief fell to 52,172, 39,202 of them on public and 12,970 on civil 
works. The number on chaiutable relief rose from 6501 to 16,068^ 
The mortality from cholera continued very heavy. In the 
beginning of July strong south-west winds were followed by a few 
heavy but partial showers, and the young crops were reported to* 
be withering. More rain was required. The grain supply was 
fair, but, about the close of the month from the critical state of 
the crops, jvdri rose from 17|- to 12| pounds the rupee. The 
number on relief fell to 29,927, 26,526 of them on public and 3401 
on civil works, and the number on charitable relief to 10,436. 
In August an average fall of 4*60 inches of rain improved the young 
crops, and green grass was plentiful. At the same time the 
railway supply of grain began to fall short, and, about the close 
of the month, prices rose to 9| pounds, causing very great distress. 
The numbers on public woi'ks fell to 12,904, on civil works to 
3656, and on charitable relief to 9226. The mortality from cholera 
considerably decreased. In September there was heavy rain all 
over the district. The crops went on well, and green grass for 
cattle was abundant. Though the grain supply continued small, 
the favourable harvest prospects brought out local stoi'es, and prices 
fell from 9f to 13| pounds the rupee. The number on public works 
fell to 7705 against an increase on civil works to 6092, and on 
chaiitable relief to ] 7,590. October was also a month of heavy 
rain, with an average fall of 6*58*inches. The crops were good 
except in S4ngola and M4lsiras, when they were slightly damaged 
by too much rain, and the sowing of the late crops was delayed. 
About the end of the month the millet harvest was begun and the 
late sowing was in progress. The state of the people was improving, 
but many still required charitable relief. The grain supply was 
good, and prices fell iox jvdri from 13| to twenty-four and for hdjri 
from 194 to 29^ pounds. The numbers on public works fell to 6067, 
on civil works to 4034, and on charitable relief to 14,347. In 
November there was only slight rain^ and naore was required for the 
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col (3 -weather jDari crops. By the close of the months except and 
cottoii> almost all the early crops were harvested. Babi sowing was 
still in progress. Prices rose for hdjri from thirty to twenty-eighty 
and fell for jvdri from twenty -four to twenty-five pounds the rupee. 
The numbers on public works fell to 4956, on civil works to 584, 
and on charitable relief to 4601 . Civil relief works were closed about 
the middle of the month, and public relief works at the end. In 
December, except in the M4dha sub-division, there were smart 
showers all over the district, and the crops were much improved. 
Prices fell for hdjri to thii'ty-one and for jvdri to twenty-eight 
pounds. Though Government continued to offer charitable relief, 
the numbers wanting help fell from 7 1 76 in the beginning to 1089 
on tbe 22nd of the month. 

The following statement of Indian millet prices and numbers 
receiving relief, shows that during the first four months of 1877 
grain kept steady at about twenty pounds the rupee or more than 
thrice the ordinary rate; that its price rose rapidly in May June 
and July, till about the end of August it reached 9| pounds. In 
September it fell slightly to 18|, and then quickly to about twenty- 
eight pounds. The number on relief had in January risen as high 
as 94,599. By lowering wages and enforcing task and distance 
tests the Buinber fell to 50,231 in February and 48,925 in April.^ In 
May it again rose to 61,348, and from that went on falling till it 
fell to 5540 in November, when the relief works were closed. The 
number on charitable relief rose from 1018 in January to 1429 in 
February, then fell to 813 in March, and then steadily rose to 
16,068 in June. From that, after falling to 9226 in August, it 
again rose to 17,590 in September. During the next three months 
it fell rapidly till in December it reached 10^89 : 

Sholdpur Famine, 1876-77, 
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A special censns taken on tlie 19fcli of May 1877, wken famine 
pressure was general aiid severe, sko wed tkat of 62,712 workers, 
52,186 on public and 10,526 on civil works, 41,112 belonged to tke 
sub-divisions wkere tke works were carried on; 15,164 belonged to 
different sub-divisions of tke same district; 3470 were from otker 
districts; and 2966 .from neigkbouring states. As regards tkeir 
occupation, 3471 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 21,840 were 
kolders or sub-kolders of land, and 37,401 were labourers. 

Tke total cost of tke famine was estimated at 1^206,502 10^. 
(Rs. 20,65,025), of wkick £186,184 4s. (Rs. 18,61,842) were spent 
on public and civil works, and £20,318 6s. (Rs. 2,03,183) on 
ckaritable relief. 

In ordinary times tke daily cart rates varied from Is, Qd, to 2s, 
(Rs. f-lj). During tke famine from December 1876 to 
December 1877 tke kigkest daily cart rates rose to 126\ (Rs. 6) in 
Pandkarpur, 6s. (Rs. 3) in Skolapur, os. (Rs. 2|) in S4ngola, and 4s. 
(Rs. 2) in B4rsi, Karmdla, Mddka, and Md.lsiras. 

Prom tke beginning of November 1876 a m4mlatd4r at eack 
sub-division and from tke beginning of January to the end of 
November 1877 special assistant and deputy collectors in charge of 
tke sub-divisions were employed on famine duty as relief officers. 
For every group of about ten villages circle inspectors were 
appointed. Besides these, military officers, and tkeir subordinates and 
hospital assistants, and tlie clerks and measurers of the Poona and 
Nasik revenue survey staff, and some teachers of vernacular schools 
were lent for famine duty. 

Besides tke seven relief houses, one at eack sub-divisional head- 
quarters, at SkoMpur, B4rsi, Karm^la, Mddka, Pandkarpur, Mdlsiras, 
and Sdngola, five other, special relief houses were opened, two in 
SkoMpur at Hiparga and Mandrup, two in Mddka at Yeoti and 
Barsi Road Station, and one in B4rsi at P4ngaon, Almost all tke 
relief houses were opened in November 1876 and closed at tke end 
of November 1877. Except at Pandkarpur where a large municipal 
building was available, all tke relief houses were temporary sheds. 
The relief houses were supervised by tke relief mamlatd4r and 
tke assistant or deputy collector in charge of tke sub-division. At 
eack relief house, for every 200 people a muster clerk and an 
accountant were kept. With a few exceptions tke food was 
cooked and tke water supplied by tke inmates of tke relief house ; 
in some cases hhistis or water-carriers were employed. Between 
tke 1st of November 1876 and tke 31st of December 1877, the 
relief houses in SkoMpur cost £3800 Ss. (Es. 38,004), in B4rsi 
£1541 ISs, (Rs. 15,419), in Karm^la £2651 IS^. (Rs. 26,519), in 
Mddka £3743 Ids. (Rs. 37,438), in Pandka^’pur £3607 10^. 
(Es. 36,075), in Mdlsiras £2725 16^. (Rs. 27,258), and in 84iigoIa 
£1365 106*. (Rs. 13,655), or a total cost of £19,436 16s, (Rs. 1,94,368). 

No grain shops were opened at Government or municipal expense. 
In tke beginning of tke famine when grain dealers attempted to raise 
the price of grain to an artificially high level By refusing to sell at 
any price, a local committee at SkoMpur sold grain to the .poor for 
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a few montlis at cost price out of a private cliarity fund. Tlie local 
dealers, wlio witMeld grain in tlie beginning of tlie famine, gave 
way wlien grain came in large quantities into the district. Grain 
was imported from tbe Central Provinces by private agencies. From 
Bombay the import of grain was so large that ail the railway 
stations were crowded with bags, and for a time much confusion 
prevailed. To lessen the distress from want of fodder pressed 
grass bales were largely imported from the Konkan by the 
Conservator of forests ; a large number of cattle were also sent to 
graze in Government waste lands in the hilly tracts. The scarcity 
of water was greatly felt, and, but for the Ekruk lake many of the 
residents of Shol^pur city would have been forced to leave. The 
want of water was partly met by deepening wells and digging holes. 

A considerable number of people, chiefly husbandmen, left the 
district and went to Ber^r and to the Mz^m’s territory. ■Well- 
to-do husbandmen sent their cattle in charge of some member of 
their families. By leaving the people did not much improve 
their condition. They would probably have done better had they 
stayed at home and worked as labourers on relief works. Except a 
few who emigrated, the poor people had no alternative but to work 
on the relief works. Of the high and well-to-do classes, a few who 
could afford it made provision for the expected scarcity j others lived 
by selling their gold and silver ornaments and other property. As 
they were ashamed to live on charity and unaccustomed to live by 
labour a large number of respectable people did not take advantage 
of the relief offered by Government and were reduced to poverty. 

During the famine a large number of cattle died. The tillage 
area fell from 2,151,617 acres in 1876-77 to 2,136,988 in 1878-79 
that is a fall of 14,629 acres. Compared wnth the 1872 census 
returns the 1881 returns show a decrease of 136,888. Adding to this 
50,351 as the normal one per cent increase during the seven 
non-famine years the total loss from death or migration during the 
famine amounts to 187,239. At the end of 1876-77 the outstanding 
balances were £84,949 (Es. 8,49,490) of which about £39,633 
(Es. 8,96,330) were recovered in subsequent years and £45,316 
(Es. 4,53,160) were remitted in 1878-79. 

Between 1878 and 1882, unlike Poona and other parts of the 
Deccan Sholapnr was not visited by locusts. During the cold 
season of 1879 from January to March swarms of rats and mice 
appeared and ate the grain before it was ripe enough to harvest. 
Many fields were entirely stripped and of others only a small portion 
was saved by gathering the ears while they were still green. 
About seven-eighths of the crop were wholly destroyed by rats. In 
Sholapur about ..£657 (Es. 6570) were paid as reward for about 
660,000 rats killed at 2s. (Ee. 1) the hundred. This rat plague 
was not confined to Sholapur; it was severely felt in Pdrner, 
Shrigonda, and Karjat in Ahmadnagar.^ 


; , ; , The details of the species of rats and mice and the steps taken to destroy them 
" . ^^ven in the Ahmadnagar Statistical Account apply to ShoUpur. 
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CAPITAL*. 

Accobdihg to tlie census returns, in 1872 tlie district of SiioMpur 
tad 8477 persons in positions implying the possession of capital. 
Of these 673 were bankers moneychangers and shopkeepers, 5681 
were merchants and traders, and 2123 were supported by incomes 
derived from funded property shares annuities and the like. The 
available income tax returns show that in 1870-71 of a total 
of 2100 persons assessed, 1550 or 73*8 per cent were taxed on 
yearly incomes of less than £100 (Rs. 1000), 386 or 18*3 per cent on 
incomes of £100 to £200 (Rs. 1000 -Rs. 2000), 159 or 7*5 per cent on 
incomes of £200 to £1000 (Rs. 2000-Rs. 10,000), and five or 0*2 
per cent on income of £1000 to £10,000 (Rs. 10,000 -Rs. 1,00,000). 
Under the head capitalists and traders, the 1878 license-tax 
assessment papers showed 9131 persons assessed on yearly incomes 
of more than £10 (Rs. 100). Of these 3529 had from £10 to £15 
(Rs. 100 -Rs. 150), 1795 from £15 to £25 (Rs. 150 - Rs. 250), 1515 
from £25 to £35 (Rs. 250 - Rs. 350), 492 from £35 to £50 (Rs. 350 - 
Rs. 500), 657 from £50 to £75 (Rs. 500 - Rs. 750), 267 from £75 to 
£100 (Rs.750-Rs.l000),242from£100to£125 (Rs. 1000- Rs. 1250), 
135 from £125 to £150 (Rs. 1250-Rs. 1500), £141 from 150 to £200 
(Rs. 1500- Rs. 2000), 132 from £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 -Rs. 3000), 
88 from £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000 - Rs. 4000), 36 from £400 to £500 
(Rs. 4000 -Rs. 5000), 62 from £500 to £750 (Rs. 5000- Rs. 7500), 
25 from £750 to £1000 (Rs. 7500- Rs. 10,000), and 15 over £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). Since 1879 incomes under £50 (Rs. 500) have been 
exempted from the License Tax. In 1881-82, of 1386 persons 
assessed on yearly incomes of £50 (Rs. 500) and over, 611 had from 
£50 to £75 (Rs.500-Es.750), 219 from £75 to £100 (Rs. 750- 
Es. 1000), 175 from £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 1250), 64 

from £125 to £150 (Rs. 1250 - Rs. 1500), 98 from £150 to £200 
(Rs. 1500 - Rs. 2000), 106 from £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 - Rs. 3000), 
58 from £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000-Rs. 4000), 19 from £400 to £500 
(Rs. 4000 -Rs. 5000), 25 from £500 to £750 (Rs. 5000 - Rs. 7500), 
3 from £750 to £1000 (Rs. 7500 -Rs. 10,000), and 8 over £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). There are no local intoance offices. 

Few houses confine themselves to strict bankimg business, and 
granting and cashing bills of exchange. In most cases money- 
lending and sometimes trade are joined with banking. Banking 
houses are found only in the largest towns^ ShoMpur, Btei 


1 Most of this chapter is contributed by Mr. 0. E, 0. Crawford, C. S. 
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Pandharpur;, and perbaps Karmala. At Barsi out of fifteen bankers 
or shroffs only three confine themselves to banking, the others 
being also engaged in moneylending and general business. A 
branch of the Bank of Bombay was established at Sholapur in 
1861-62^ and was open about three years. It had a favourable 
influence on trade as it lent money at lower rates of interest than 
had been customary, and issued and accepted bills payable at 
sight, or at a fixed period. Ninety per cent of its transactions were 
with natives. Except in the case of some European servants of 
Government it was not resorted to by the public for deposit. The 
ShoUpur branch was closed early in 1867. A branch of the New 
Bank of Bombay was opened in 1868-69, but was soon closed from, 
want of business. 

Exchange hills are of two kinds, payable at sight or darshani and 
payable within a given time or mndati. » The leading traders 
and moneylenders, who are chiefly Gujai^t Marwar and Lingayat 
Vanis, Bhatids, Khetris, Komtis, and Brahmans, grant bills up to 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) on Bombay, Poona, Ahmadnagar, Madras, and 
Amba Salur and Haidarabad in tbe Nizam’s territory. The rates 
of bills vary according to the demand for cash. Generally for a 
bill payable at sight a premium of i per cent is charged and for 
a bill payable within a given time a discount of one-balf per cent is 
allowed. 

Most classes can, and probably the majority of individuals do, 
save money. With most all and perhaps more than all they have 
saved is spent in a day of feasting, a marriage, a funeral, or some 
other religious occasion or holiday. T.he higher paid Government 
servants, pleaders, and moneylenders, especially Gujars and 
Marw^ris, save most. 

Of investments for savings and capital, the chief are trade, house 
property, the purchase and improvement of land and farm stock, 
hoarding whether of cash or of ornaments, state saving banks and 
government securities, shares in joint stock companies, and money- 
lending. Traders invest most of their savings in extending and 
improving their business ; cultivators in improving and adding to 
their holdings and in buying bullocks and carts. Oarts are a 
favourite investment, where, as on lines of road and near large 
towns, the caxTying trade offers employment when field work is 
slack. Thus in the Sholapur sub-division, in the thirty years 
ending 1870-71, the number of carts rose from 219 to 1167 or 433 
per cent, in the Barsi sub-division from 705 in 1840-41 to 1794 
in 1871-72 or 154 per cent, and in the Mddha sub-division from 
435 in 1839-40 to 1323 in 1866-69 or 204 per cent.^ The 1882 
returns show a further rise in oarts to 1389 in Sholapur, to 3081 in 
Barsi, and to 1769 in Madha. The trading and moneylending 
classes do not invest their money in land, except when, having 
advanced money on the land and being forced to sell their debtor^s 
property, their only means of recovering the debt is to buy the 



^ Bok 'Go?. M. mw Senes. CL. 9, 11, 163, 307, 310. 
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land at the anction . With pleaders and other moneyed men with 
some English education the purchase and improvement of land 
is a favourite investment. This class is also given to house- 
building, a form of investment which is also popular with well-to- 
do villagers. All classes lock up their savings in ornaments, but, 
it is said, not to so large an extent as in other parts of the country. 
Oimaments are a specially favourite forna of investment among small 
traders and craftsmen. 

During the thirteen years ending 1882 the yearly payment of 
interest to holders of Government securities rose from J^108 
(Es. 1080) in 1870-71 to £172 (Es. 1720) in 1882. The deposits 
in the district Savings Bank which in 1870-71 were £1250 
(Es. 12,500) had in 1877-78 risen to £3299 (Es. 32,990) of which 
latter sum £1703 (Es. 17,030) belonged to 204 Hindus, 988 
(Es. 9880) to seventy-five Christians, £595 (Es. 5950) to forty-two 
P5.rsis, and £12 (Es, 120) to two Musalmans, In 1882 the deposits 
showed a farther rise to £6729 (Es. 67290).^ As a rule, only 
Government servants and others of the higher classes invest their 
savings in Government securities and in savings banks. 

The bulk of the people know nothing about investing in shares. 
About forty- four of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Oompany^s 
£100 (Es. *1000) shares are held locally. 

Few men live solely by lending. Almost all lenders draw part of 
their income from trade, from husbandry, or from a profession. 
Moneylenders are of two kinds, professional and non-professional. 
The professional again belong to two classes, local and foreign. 
Among non-professional moneylenders are men of all classes, 
almost all whose calling has yielded them a little money will 
lend it at interest. The foreign or immigrant moneylenders are 
Gujarat Shravaks locally known as Gujars, and Marwdr Vtinis 
known as Marwc£ris. Brahmans and Ling%at Vanis form the 
chief classes of local moneylenders, who have to a very great extent 
been ousted by the intruding Gujar or M4rw5,ri. Besides lending 
money the Gujars are chiefly cloth-dealers, and the M^rwaris deal 
in grain, groceries, and oil. The Brahman lender is generally a 
land proprietor, a pensioned Government servant, or a pleader. 
He is generally found in towns and seldom lends except to the 
better class of landholders. The Lingayat V5,nis are chiefly iron- 
mongers and grocers and are seldom moneylenders. Besides these 
classes the Maratha or Kiinbi moneylender is found in villages 
and towns; he is a husbandman, and, as a rule, does not lend 
except to people who belong to his village or with whom he is 
connected. ^ 


1 The details of deposits for the thirteen years ending 1882 are : £1250 in 1870, 
£2169 in 1871, £2636 in 1872, £3764 in 1873, £2891 in 1874, £3791 in 1875, £4532 in 
1876, £3299 in 1877, £2937 in 1878, £4124 in 1879, £6640 in 1880, £5940 in 1881, 
and £6729 in 1882. The chief causes of the rise and fall in deposits are given in the 
Dh^rwdr Statistical Account. The details of interest during the same thirteen years 
are : £108 in 1870, £94 in 1871, none drawn in 1872, £49 in 1873, £31 in 1874, £216 
in 1875, £25 in 1876, £481 in 1877, £162 in 1878, £136 in 187% £163 in 1880, £38 in 
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Gujars^ most of them Shr^vak Vd,nis of Gujardt^ are said to have 
settled in the district within the last handred years. They are now 
spread over the whole district^ and are said to he more than three times 
as numerous as the local Hindu moneylenders. Most of them are 
Jains or Shravaks by religion. They usually bring their families 
and settle in the district and do not leave it except when they have 
to make pilgrimages to Shetrunja near Palitana in Kathiawar^, or 
some other Jain sacred place. In moneymaking, unlike Mdrwar 
Vdnis, Gujar Vdnis do not stai-t from beggary. The Gujar starts 
with some small capital which he invests in a miscellaneous 
petty trader^s shop. When he has made a handsome sum 
by shopkeeping, he calls himself a banker or shdhukdvy and 
enters widely on moneylending. The Gujars are reputed to be less 
hardhearted and more polite, obliging, and friendly than their 
M^rwd,r rivals, and in consequence more attractive and popular. 
In ShoMpur and other large towns, they have formed no relations 
with the cultivating classes, but confine themselves to lending 
money on mortgage of landed and house property, and as pawn- 
brokers, on pledges at interest of not more than two per cent a 
month. The village moneylending Gujar is a cultivators^ and 
villagers^ moneylender, keeping a general shop, and supplying 
the villagers with all they require in the way of advances either 
of cash or of grain. All Gujars and particularly village Gujars by 
long residence are apt to become assimilated in manners and dress 
to the people among whom they live. They even come to fold their 
turbans after the ShoUpur fashion. Their other dress, though showy, 
is economical, for though very fond of ornaments when they wean 
gold ornaments, they are usually hollow, while the women^s practice of 
showing the left arm only, and not like Maratha Hindus of showing 
both arms, considerably lessens the expense of ornaments. Like the 
local Lingdyat Jangams, they take their food from a dish placed on 
a tripod of iron. Caste dinners are not uncommon and at least one 
caste dinner must be given after a death. On mariuage and other 
religious festivities they spend large sums, intermarrying among 
themselves only without distinction of rich or poor. The destitute 
of their own class are so few that they make no special pi’ovision 
for them. To general charity they devote large sums, and are 
particularly known for their care of animals. Where they are 
numerous, they have their own temples, as at Sholapur where there 
are two temples of Parasnath. Gujars have been known to build 
rest-houses and wells for the public use. Their religious teachers 
enjoy incomes which enable them to entertain large bodies of 
followers and dependents. 

Marw^ris are said to have appeared in this district about fifty years 
ago. They usuallj' come from M^lwa or M^rwar, but instances of their 
settling in ShoMpur from neighbouiung districts are not rare. They 
a^re perhaps not so widely spread over the district as the Gujars, nor 
do they show so marked a tendency to assimilate to the people of the 
country. They hifing their own language and customs, sometimes 
mixing Mdrwiri with Marfithi, an unpleasant and unserviceable 
jargon. A Mdrwdri is easily known by his long hair and scanty 
turban, barely thirty yards long, usually of two shades of red with 
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gold ends, coat and jacket of the ordinary type, a red-fringed 
loiaciotli or dhoti, and red shoes with turned-up toes. A 
Marwari often begins life as a beggar, his whole estate consisting 
of a few rupees, probably borrowed, a drinking and two or three 
cooking pots, and barely enough clothes to cover him. He begins 
as a seller of parched grain, and saves a little besides paying off 
his borrowed capital. With the savings of a year or two he opens 
a small shop, often in partnership with a countryman. In other 
cases the newly arrived Marwari binds himself in some capacity as 
servant to a settled Marwari, and works with him till he is fit to 
open a petty shop on his own account. This he will often do on 
capital borrowed fi*om his late master, or from other merchants who 
give him. credit at low interest. If his shop succeeds he gains a 
share in some cloth-dealing concern, and, at the same time, starts as 
a moneylender or pawnbroker, and rapidly increases his wealth. At 
this stage in his career he sends for his family and some of his distant 
relations. A Marwari who has begun to make a fortune I'arely 
retons to settle in his native place. If his family is not with him, 
marriages and other ' religious ceremonies sometimes require his 
presence at home, and he may have to go home to seek a bride. 
Once he has settled permanently, he begins to acquire landed 
property and seldom or never breaks up his establishment, or goes 
away not to return. During any temporary absence, his business 
is managed by his confidential clerk or mumm in default of a partner, 
or by one of his relatives. Marw4.ris are reputed as they grow in 
wealth and years, to grow fonder of money, harder hearted, and less 
inclined to show leniency to their debtors. Their thrifty habits they 
neverlose. Of all moneylenders the Mdrwari has the worst name. He 
shows neither shame nor pity in his treatment of his debtor. He will 
press a debtor when pressure means bankruptcy. He shows no 
feeling. The saying runs that he will attach and sell his deb tor'^s 
cooking and drinking vessels even when the family are in the midst of 
a meal. They marry in their own caste only, but without distinction 
of rich or poor. Though thrifty and averse from pomp and show, 
they are expected to spend largo sums on marriage and other 
religious ceremonies, and it is usual for them on such occasions 
to entertain their whole caste. They have their own temples, and 
they are understood to contribute for the support of their own poor. 
No instance is known of a Marw.4ri having built a well ora rest-house 
for the use of the village where he is settled. 

Other moneylenders whether professional or unprofessional, 
whether foreign or local, may be divided, though the divisions 
often oveidap, into dwellers in towns* and dwellers in villages, and 
again into those who keep regular accounts and those who keep 
only rough accounts or none at all, basing their dealings 
on bonds or rokhs. Pawnbroking also forms a distinct branch 
of moneylending, though in practice it is usually combined with 
one of the other branches. As a rule the town lender who keeps 
regular accounts, the daybook or Mrdf, the ledger or Midtdvani, 
and the rough memorandum book of daily transactions from 
which the others are written up, does not seek exorbitant interest, 
deals only with the higher classes, on mortgage of houses or other 
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immovable property, or on pledge in tbe way of pawnbroMng, 

and keeps aloof from poor linsbandm.en and other embarrassed 
borrowers. These houses generally do a large business. The 
smaller men deal with the poor classes who agree to pay higher 
interest. They keep no accounts, depend entirely on bonds, or 
at best keep what are called accounts, that is a mere day- 

book which is allowed to run for years without a balance 
being struck. Many non-professional moneylenders come under 
this head, and in this way the successful tailor or weaver often finds 
a favourable employment for his savings. The professional lender 
of this class is usually a M^rw^ri, exacting both a pledge and 
an exorbitant rate of interest, and looking to making bis money not 
so much by repayment as by his debtor^s failure to redeem his 
pledge which consequently falls to the lender. 

The profesional village moneylender is usually, unless he is in a 
very large way of business, also a shopkeeper, dealing in grain, 
chillies, salt, pepper, oil, clarified butter, and such other petty 
chandlery as the village requires. His shop is held in the front 
veranda of his house, which is also his storeroom and is generally 
the sole difference between his house and those of his neighbours. 
He is usually a Gujar or M^rwari, but sometimes a Ling4yat V‘^ni. 
The non-professional village moneylender is usually a cultivator, a 
Mar^tha, probably of the family of the village headman or 'pdtily 
or a Brd;hman of the village accountant or Jailkarniy and village priest 
or joshi family. These have a better name for leniency and 
indulgence towards debtors than professional lenders. Others say 
that from their cleverness and knowledge of the land, they do a 
better business than any other lenders in the way of mortgages on 
land. 

Most classes of the community are at times forced to borrow. 
Petty traders and shopkeepers usually start on borrowed capital, and 
afterwards often require advances to buy their year’s stock. Of 
other dwellers in towns craftsmen and labourers cannot meet the 
expenses they are compelled to incur at marriage and funeral feasts 
and caste dinners without running into debt. Weavers dyers 
and other craftsmen who require about £1 IO 5 . (Rs. 15) to buy 
their materials, usually have to borrow if they are not, as is 
perhaps more usual, wholly in the hands of a capitalist who 
advances them the material, and pays them day wages for 
working it. Of the village population few without borrowing can 
obtain the large sums they spend on feasts and entertainments, 
and the poorer peasantry have to borrow money to pay their rent, to 
meet the cost of tillage, and, in fnany cases, to buy grain for seed and 
food. Villagers ^re said to be apter to incur debt than townspeople 
because their receipts come in a lump sum, once or at most 
twice a year. This they thoughtlessly spend, and have to borrow 
for a bare subsistence eleven months out of the twelve. Apparently 
BO sharp line can be drawn between moneylenders who deal 
, exclusively with townspeople and well-to-do landholders, and those 
^ who lend only to the poorer classes. As a rule, the fairly well-to- 
do traders, shopkeepers of credit, and large landholders can get 
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advances from houses of capital^ who keep regular accounts. 
People of less*credit have to resort to the smaller moneylender, 
professional or unprof essional^ who keeps no accounts except 
the bond he invariably takes from the debtor. In particular the 
Marw^ri moneylender is credited with insisting both on a pawn 
in pledge and on a high rate of interest. Labourers can hardly 
get an advance without pledging as security their hut^ plot of land, 
ornaments or brass vessels, or their service. Where an ornament 
or other article is pledged the yearly interest for craftsmen of fair 
ci'edit varies from seven to eighteen per cent. Though no class of 
moneylenders deal solely with villagers, in practice only well-to-do 
landholders are allo'wed bo borrow on account from the large town 
banking houses which keep regular accounts and as a rule do not take 
a bond from borrowers. Small landholders have to resort to the 
moneylender of their own or of a neighbouring village for such 
advances as they require. In all cases the credit of a would-he 
borrower is not gauged by his calling but by his personal credit 
and the security he can offer. Thus where a well-to-do land- 
holder will get an advance for petty field purposes on his personal 
security at twelve to twenty-four per cent, a poor landholder will 
have to pay at least twenty-four, and not improbably thirty-six per 
cent, and even higher. Advances with a lien on standing crops are 
charged much the same rates as on personal credit, for moneylenders 
are shy of standing crops because they find it difiicult to establish 
their lien without going to the civil courts. When houses or land 
are mortgaged the rates vary from six to twenty per cent. 
The poorer landholders very often seek from the moneylender 
advances of grain both for food and for seed. These are repaid 
at harvest, usually at the rate called vtidhi didhi that is one and a 
half times the quantity advanced, or sometimes a little more or less. 
As a rule grain advances are repaid before the crop leaves the field. 
A bond is usually passed for the value owing in money at such 
terms as the creditor chooses. Sometimes such advances amount 
to a virtual sale in advance of the crop, the full produce of the field 
beng estimated, and an advance of about twenty-five per cent less 
being made. 

Mortgage of labour is not uncommon in the case of men without 
credit or security who wish to raise money for some extraordinary 
expenditure, such as a marriage or a house-building. The bond is 
entirely personal, and the mortgagee has no lien on the services of 
the mortgagor's wife or children. A man^s services are valued at 
the yearly rate of £2 IO 5 . to £5 (Es. 25 - 50) besides his food. To 
pay off an advance of £10 (Es. 100) with interest at eighteen per 
cent a year, a man would have to serve five years with his food, or 
two years without his food. If he gets his fooS, the mortgagor 
most give all his time to his master ; if he gets no food he is allowed 
to go home to feed for an hour twice a day. The use of corporal 
punishment to force the mortgagor to work is unknown. If better 
service offers the mortgagor will get the new master to pay what he 
owes to his old master, who will then set him free to take up his 
now employment. 
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Except the large town houses all moneylenders are credited with 
taking unfair advantage of the ignorance and necessity of the poorer 
horrowers^ and of all lenders the reputation of the Marwari is 
darkest both for trickery and hardheartedness. The borrowing 
classes are willing sullenly to admit the usefulness of the 
moneylender, but they have a hundred complaints against him. 
His terms are exorbitant. If a man borrows 2^. (Re. 1) he is told to 
repay 2s, 6d, (Rs. IJ) in a week^ or be charged monthly interest at 
I (I a.) the rupee, that is 37^ per cent a year. When they make 
payments in cash or kind, the lender neither passes a receipt nor 
credits the payment in his books. He is for ever forcing them to 
pass fresh bonds for the principal and a;COumulated interest, or else 
he files a snit against them, perhaps on a false claim, very likely 
bribing the court ofl&cial to keep the debtor unaware of the snit, while 
the court gives judgment in the bond, and refuses to look beyond 
it. Gn the other hand, in defence of the moneylender it is urged 
that they who say such things are just the men who have not, and 
never will have money to pay their debts, that their terms and rates 
of interest are of old standing and used to be satisfactory, that when 
debtors charge them with not crediting payments in account, they 
forget the small miscellaneous advances they have had, and remember 
only the original loan, that the blame really belongs to the 
new Limitation Law which forces lenders to be always renewing 
bonds or filing suits, so that the fault is the Legislature's, 
^ When the mother cuts the throat, who will save the child. That 
when a debtor allows himself to be beguiled by soft words and 
makes a payment on account without securing a particle of 
evidence, or passes a new bond, which he cannot read and does not 
trouble himself to have it read to him, his folly is beyond hope, and 
the civil court can do nothing to protect him. 

Generally a debtor has current dealings with only one creditor. 
United action between the creditors of a single debtor is unknown. 
Only those moneylenders who deal solely with the well-to-do classes 
can abstain from the civil court. When a decree is obtained,^ 
the favourite use to which it is put is to get a mortgage of his 
land from the debtor under fear of execution. Imprisonment 


1 Tlie Mardthi runs : M4i Tcdpil gala^ hon rakhil hhala. 

^ According to a statement supplied by Mr. Ganesh Bdbdji Mdte, a pleader of tlie 
Bboldpiir court, in 1884 for non-agricnltnrists the total cost to the plaintiff on 
a suit of £10 (Ks. 100) amounts to £2 I4s. Zd, (Rs, 27|), and to the defendant to IBs. 
(Bs. 6J). The details are : Of the total plaintiff's cost £1 19s. lifZ. (Bs. lOgfjj) are 
spent before the judgment is passe^ 15s. (Bs. 7|) on stamps," Is. (8 as.) for 
vaUldtndma or power of attorney, Is. cls.) for retaining fee, -Os. (Bs. 3|r) for fee 

and allowance, 38. 7|(^. (Rs. li|) for the allowance subsistence and contingencies of 
three witnesses, 2s. (Be. 1) to a private peon to look up the witnesses, 6s. (Bs. 3) for 
retaining fees to witnesses, and 4s, (Ks. 2) for personal expenses ; and the remaining 
15s. IJd. (Bs. 7x%) go in the execution of the decree, Is. (8 as.) being for application 
for execution, 6s. Ip. (Rs. 3^^) for copy of decree and judgment, and 8s. (Bs. 4) for 
warrant, allowance, and auction. Of the total defendant’s cost Is. (8 as.) go for 
mMldtndma or power of attorney, 6s. (Bs. 3) for retaining fee, and 6s. (Bs. 3) for 
witness*’ allowance. Since the introduction of the Bayats' Belief Act in November 
1879, besides the cost of other items, agriculturists are charged half, that is 7s. ^d, 
(Rs. 3|) instead of 1 6s. (Bs. 1^) on stamps, and Is. (8 as.) instead of 2s. (Be, 1) for a 
; private peon to look up the witnesses. 
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of the debtor is not common. Creditors seldom cease to press their 
claims or write ofi outstandings as bad debts. They prefer to keep 
their decrees alive by renewing them at intervals of three years, and 
keep debts, however hopeless, on their books in case something 
may turn up to improve the debtor^s finances. In defence of their 
exactions lenders allege a growing tendency on the part of the 
borrowers to evade their liabilities by fraudulent transfers of land to 
kinsmen or friends, or to another moneylender, a rival of their 
creditor. There is no great complaint of agrarian crime, other than 
cattle-poisoning, and cattle-poisoning is due to ill-feeling between 
Kunbis and Mhdrs and not to the hatred of borrowers and lenders.^ 

Transfers of land commonly take place in one of three ways. 
Land is relinquished by the holder or sold by Government on 
the failure of the holder to pay his rent ; land is sold under the 
orders of the civil courts ; and land is transferred by voluntary sale 
or mortgage. When land is sold in satisfaction of a civil courPs 
decree, it commonly happens that the decree-holder buys it himself, 
not because he covets land, but because there is no other bidder. 
This is sometimes to be accounted for by all the people of the 
village being friendly to the debtor, more generally because the 
court's sale is without guarantee. When the auction purchaser 
goes to take possession, he is met with previous mortgages and 
other claims and has to prove the judgment debtors^ title which is 
not easy, especially when the judgment debtor is hostile to him 
and perhaps in collusion with a rival claimant. When the decree 
holder buys the land himself, he commonly keeps the judgment 
debtor on it to cultivate it either as his servant or at a rack-rent. 
When land is mortgaged it generally remains in the possession and 
cultivation of the mortgagor, who executes a haidi-^jpaim or 
acknowledgment of lease to the mortgagee as evidence that he 
holds under him and delivers to him yearly such share, one-half or 
one-third, of the produce as has been agreed and generally himself 


^ Tlie following account of two debts was obtained, the one from the debtor, the 
other from the moneylender’s books, by Kilo S^lheb Ganpatrdo Amrit Mankar, 
late Sub-Jndge of Miidha, They are believed fairly to illustrate the transactions of 
moneylenders. Anantsing Bhdnsing borrowed £2 10s. (Rs. 25) on a bond from 
Bbavilniband about twenty years ago, at three per cent interest a month. In three 
years the sum was doubled, the debtor paid £2 6s. {Es. 23) and passed a new bond 
for the balance £2 14s. (Rs. 27) ; this was replaced three years afterwards by another 
bond for £5 8s. (Rs, 54), and that after the same interval by another for £6 6‘s. (Rs. 63), 
£4 10s. (Rs. 45) being paid in cash at the same time. When the principal and 
interest amounted to £12 (Rs. 120) the debtor delivered to the creditor hadbi or 
millet stalks of the value of 16s. (Rs. 8), and passed a bond for £10 (Rs.lOO), the 
balance being relinquished. When in 187^ the £10 had risen by interest to £20 
(Rs. 200) the creditor filed a suit and obtained a decree for that amount. On the 
6th January 1868 Danya, wife of Vithu, borrowed £1 2s. (Rs. on a bond bearing 
interest at three per cent a month from Mdnikchand Khimchand Gujar. On the 
24tli of June 1871 a new bond, with Banyans son Kondi as security, was passed for 
£2 4s. (Rs. 22) being the principal and interest according to the rule of ddmdupat, 
that is a principal doubled by accumulated interest. On the 20th of June 1874 the 
creditor instituted a suit against the mother and son, and obtained a decree for £4 8s, 
(Rs. 44) with costs 14s. 3^d. (Rs. 7-2-1), and recovered £1 12s. (Rs. 16) by sale of a 
house belonging to Kondi on the 5tli of March 1875. He has still to recover £2 16 
(Rs. 28) and costs 17s. 5|d, (Rs, 8-11-7), being 3s, 2|d. (Es, 1-9-8) additional cost of 
executing the decree. 
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pays the assessment. Where the mortgagee has reason to apprehend 
fraud on the mortgagor's part he will put in his own man, or^ in 
some cases cultivate the land himself. 

Within the six years ending 1883 borrowing has become less 
general among all classes of husbandmen. The practice of renewing 
bonds has also greatly fallen off. It is usually the borrower who 
refuses to renew the bond. To meet- this lenders have begun to 
insist that before any fresh agreement, they shall receive possession 
of land or house property. Much land has changed hands. Some 
of it has been thrown np and has remained either waste or has 
been taken by Government for forests. A good deal has passed 
from the names of husbandmen to the names of moneylenders. In 
Sholapur the moneylenders fail to find people to cultivate the land. 
A considerable number of husbandmen are said to have fallen from 
being landholders to be either labourers or half-sharers of the crop. 
At the same time there seems a general agreement that among the 
cultivating classes there has of late been a notable increase of thrift 
and foresight). Instead of empty stories of the former greatness of 
their families, their talk is of their debts and how they can get rid 
of them. They refuse to renew bonds; they keep back grain 
enough for seed and for food during the rains ; and they have cut 
down their marriage charges from a third to a half. In many cases 
professional lenders, especially Marwaris, have to a great extent 
given up lending, or before they lend they insist on fche transfer of 
land or house property ; or they refuse to lend more than small 
sums. On the other hand there seems to be a small but wide- 
spread increase in the number of Brahmans and Mardthas, chiefly 
landowners, who lend money or advance gi’ain to their poorer 
neighbours. Of the M4rwdris who have given up lending, none 
seem to have fallen into poverty, or to have been forced to take to 
husbandry or other callings which they formerly thought to be below 
them. Almost all seem to have taken to trade, and in ShoMpur 
city the Marwdri is a great and successful trader in silk, sweetmeats, 
grain, and groceries. During the three years ending 1883, 
though the crop was in the end good, the seasons have severely 
tried the husbandmen^s capital and credit. The early crops have 
been sown several times and in most places failed either altogether 
or partly. In each year a late and heavy rainfall has changed a 
bad season into a good season. When the rain fell, little if any 
land was left unsown from want of seed. This seed vseems to a 
great extent to have been obtained without the Mdrwaris^ help. It 
was partly grain kept by the husbandmen out of the last harvest, 
partly borrowed from their richer neighbour>s, Kunbis and Brahmans. 

The changes in Sholapur mdheylending during the past ten years 
are due to threo’-chief causes: the agrarian riots of 1875, the famine 
of 1876-77, and the Agriculturists^ Relief Act of 1879. It is not easy 
to fix what share in the change belongs to each of these causes. 
The agrarian riots which in Poona and Nagar seem to have driven 
M£rw4ris from villages to towns or led them to send their families 
and their treasure into towns, had no direct effect in ShoMpur. Tbe 
, memory of their sufferings in the famine of 1876 is said to be one 
cause of the reduction in marriage expenses, and the refusal of the 
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Marwaris to advance grain during the famine is said to be one 
reason why husbandmen now keep back a share of the harvest for 
seed and for food daring the rainy monthsd As to the effect of the 
Relief Act opinions differ. According to some the passing of the 
Act has done good by giving borrowers the hope that their load of 
debt may be cleared^ and by warning lenders that there are limits 
beyond which their claims will not be enforced. Some trace the 
increase of thrift and forethought chiefly, and some entirely, to the 
Relief Act, A fpurth party hold that the Act has done harm by 
curtailing the borrowing power even of respectable landholders. 
The balance of opinion seems in favour of the Act. 

At the present time (1884) according to returns received, in small 
transactions, where an article is given in pawn, an artisan with 
fair credit pays yearly interest at rates varying from nine to 
eighteen per cent, for a well-to-do cultivator the minimum rises to 
twelve per cent, and for a poor cultivator the rates are not less 
than twelve to twenty-four per cent. In such transactions, if 
personal security only is received, the yearly rates are said to vary 
from twelve to twenty-four per cent for the richer and from eighteen, 
to forty-eight and sometimes even to sixty per cent for the poorer 
class of borrowers. In large transactions, if movable property is 
mortgaged, the yearly rates are stated to vary from six to fifteen 
per cent for richer and from twelve to twenty-four per cent for 
poorer borrowers. When land is mortgaged, the yearly rates are 
said to vary from six to thirty- six per cent. These rates form only 
a part of what the borrower has to pay for his loan. Out of the 
amount of £10 (Rs. 100) entered as principal in the bond, the 
borrower has to pay 2.^. (Re. 1) for the stamped paper on which the 
bond is written, 6i. (4 as,) for the writing or it, and 6^. (Es. 3) 
for registration. Discount for ready money is also deducted 
sometimes at as high a rate as ten per cent. Besides this, except 
sometimes when the transaction is to extend over more than three 
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^ Before the famine of 1S76-77 it was the practice for hushandmen to hand over 
the Inilk of their croj.) to their chief creditor, generally a Mdrwtiri, who advanced 
them grain for seed to be paid at harvest time at one and a half and for food at 
double the quantity advanced. In the famine year, when their grain was done, the 
husbandmen went to the Mdrwjlri expecting an advance on the usual terms. But 
the Marw^ri was making fourfold or fivefold profits by the sale of grain, and in spite 
of prayers and tears, refused to make any advance. At the next harvest when, 
according to custom the MdrwAri came to take the crop, the husbandmen refused to 
give him the grain or kept back a large share of it saying they must keep grain by 
them as they could not trust the MArwdri to feed them and give them seed. On 
this the Mdrw^ri who had outstanding claims took out a decree and had the field 
attached, sold, and bought. The villagers met this by arranging that no one 
should plough the field, that no washerman sh<5uld wash the Mdrwhfi’s clothes, no 
barber shave ‘him, noKoli bring him water, no herdboy tend his cattle, and that his 
servants, except his Mdrwiri servants, should leave him. frighten back his 
servants the Mdrwdri charged them with theft and assault, and, in the hope of 
bringing the villagers to trouble, some M^rwdris set fire to their own houses^ 
Inquiry showed that the complaints were false or , frivolous "and the accused were 
not even put on their trial. Then the M^rwdri gave in. He went round to the 
houses of the leading villagers, showed them what mischief lill-will between leaders 
and borrowers worked, and begged them to persuade the people to be friendly. He 
promised never again to press his debtors too hard and in. some cases gave backfiehls 
to the former owners. This Is said to have happened paxticnlaHy in 8upa in Poona, 
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years^ interest is charged for at least twenty days of the intercalary 
month. From six to nine per cent a year is said to be generally 
considered a fair retnrn for money invested in land. 

The Government rnpee^ which is locally called the Surat rupee^ is 
the standard in all transactions. But at Barsi where three-quarters of 
the exports and imports come from and go to the Nizamis country, 
the Nizam’s rupee, variously called the Samsheri, Hali Sicca, or 
Salar rupee, is in circulation at rates varying from 13^ to 11< annas. 
Cotton, clarified butter, oil, and sumngi are quoted in the market 
in Nizamis rupees, but are paid for in Government coin at seven 
to eight per cent discount. During the season the moneychangers 
drive a brisk trade at a discount of fourteen to eighteen per cent 
for the Nizam’s rupees. The Nizam’s customs authorities receive 
Govexmment rupees at a fixed premium of 16| per cent. The old 
copper pies, known as shivrdis^ abound in the district. 

Fifty years ago (1834) a man’s daily wage was (1|- as.). 
Between 1862 and 1865 the high price of cotton and at the same 
time the great railway demand for labour raised daily wages to Qd. 
(4 as,). In 1877, the famine year when there were numbers of 
the destitute and no work, the daily wage of a man labourer in the 
city fell to 3d. (2 a^.), of a woman to 2|d. (1| as.), and of a child to 
l|d (1 a.). At present (1884) a town labourer earns 6d. (4 as.) a 
day and a field labourer 4|d. (3 as.), a carpenter or mason in Sholapur 
city Is. Qd, (12 as.) and a bricklayer 1^. 3d. (10 aa.). . 

In the ShoMpur mills common labourers earn (1884) 12s. to £1 lO^. 
(Es. 6-15) a mouth, women employed as reelers and winders of yarn 
make 10^. to I85. (Es. 5 -O), and children employed as piecex'S and 
doffers 65. to IO5. (Es. 3 - 5). Smiths, bricklayers, fitters, and firemen 
at the Sholapur mills earn £2 to £4 (Es. 20 - 40) a month. No high 
class Hindus have as yet taken to mechanical work at the mills. 
Spinners, weavers, and their overlookers are generally paid by 
piecework. The regular hours of labour are from six in the morning 
to six in the evening with half an hour’s rest at dinner time. The 
workpeople bring their food with them. Alternate Sundays and 
the principal holidays are allowed for rest. Most of the better paid 
workpeople spend their surplus earnings in drink. 

Field labourers are commonly paid in kind, daily, at the field. 
A wife is usually paid two-thirds of her husband’s earnings, or 
enough to supply her own clothes and such little luxuries for the 
family as salt, chillies, and other ornaments. Where there are more 
than one grown woman in a.^hpusehold, one stays at home and the 
rest go to work. Boys from ten and girls from twelve go to work, 
and earn about a quarter of wtiat their fathers earn. Children also 
earn money gathering cowdung for fuel, and boys by herd- 
ing sheep and cattle. Eespectable labourers can get loans up to six 
months’ earnings on the security of themselves and their family 
or that of their vessels and clothes. In towns and in all but small 
villages in ordinary times labourers can make a living all the year 
round. Field work keeps them busy during the harvest seasons 
that is in October and November, and again in J anuary February 
and March, and some of them are busy right through from June till 
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March. At other limes they out firewood and grass for sale^ and Chapter V* 
work as bricklayers^ labourers^ and well-diggers. In large places , OapitaL 
women can always find work in grinding corn in the houses of the 
well-to-do. In small country places where there is nothing but 
field work^ labourers even in the best times are in some distress 
dux’ing the slack season. 

Except for eight years between 184i7 and 1854, yearly price FmcE.s. 
details, which are little more than estimates, are available for the 
fifty-five years ending 1883. During these fifty-five years thernpee 
price of Indian millet, which is the staple grain of the district, varied 
from 188 pounds in 1843 to fifteen pounds in 1877 and averaged 
seventy pounds. Of the fifty-five years, in ten the price was below 
100 pounds the rupee, 188 in 1843, 172 in 1842, 165 in 1855, 138 
in 1841, 124 in 1844, 116 in 1857, 114 in 1839, 110 in 1840, and 
104 in 1828 and 1858 ; in two it was between 100 and ninety pounds, 
ninety-eight in 1859 and ninety-two in 1826 ; in five it was between 
ninety and eighty pounds, ninety in 1822 and eighty-eight in 1829 
1830 1856 and 1860; in three it was between eighty and seventy 
pounds, eighty in 1827, seventy-eight in 1861, and seventy-one in 
1881 ; in eight it was between seventy and sixty pounds, seventy 
in 1837, sixty-nine in 1874, sixty-eight in 1836, sixty-six in 1838 
and 1882, sixty-three in 1875, and sixty-two in 1838 tod 1883; in 
ten it was between sixty and fifty pounds, sixty in 1825, fifty-eight 
; in 1862, fifty-seven in 1880, fifty-six in 1823 1846 and 1873, fifty- 
five in 1845, fifty-four in 1831 and 1834, and fifty-two in 1835 ; in 
four it was between fifty and forty pounds, fifty in 1821, forty-seven 
in 1868, forty-five in 1863, and forty-three in 1869; in five it was 
between forty and thirty pounds, thirty-eight in 1866, thirty-seven 
in 1 867, thirty-six in 1870 and 1872, and thirty-one in 1824 ; in six 
it was between thirty and twenty pounds, twenty-nine in 1864 1865 
and 1879, twenty-eight in 1871, twenty-seven in 1876, and twenty-six 
in 1832 ; and in two it was between twenty and fifteen pounds, 

; eighteen in 1878 and fifteen in 1 877. Since 1858 the price has never 

I been below 100 pounds the rupee. The fifty-five years may be 

: . divided into eight periods. Except in the famine year of 1824 when 

it was thirty-one pounds, in the first period of ten years ending 1830 
the price varied from 104 pounds in 1828 to fifty pounds in 1821 
and averaged seventy-four pounds. Except in the famine year of 1 832 
when it was twenty-six pounds, in the second period of eight years 
I ending 1838 the price varied from seventy pounds in 1837 to fifty-two 
pounds in 1885 and averaged fifty-six pounds. Except in 1845 
and 1846 when it was fifty-five pounds, in the third period of eight 
years ending 1846 the price varied from 188 pounds in 1843 to 110 
pounds in 1840 and averaged 119 pounds. For the eight years * 
ending 1854 price details are not available. Except in 1862 when 
f it was fifty-eight pounds, in the fourth period of eight years ending 

t 1 862 the price varied from 165 pounds in 1855 to seventy-eight in 

K 1861 and averaged ninety-nine pounds. In the fifth period of ten years 

t ending 1872 the price varied from forty-seven pounds in 1868 to 

twenty-eight pounds in 1871 and averaged thirty-seven pounds. In 
I the sixth period of three years ending 1875 the price varied from 

I sixty-nine pounds in 1874 to fifty-six pounds in 1873 and averaged 
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sixty-two ponnds. In the sev-entli period of foiir years ending 1879^ 
■owing to bad years the price was unnsnally high, varying from 
twenty-nine pounds in 1879 to fifteen pounds in 1877 and averaging 
twenty-two pounds. In the eighth period of four years ending 1883 
the price varied from seventy-one pounds in 1881 to fifty-seven 
pounds in 1880 and averaged sixty-four pounds. The details are: 

^ Sholdpur Grain Prices in Pounds ^ 1821 - 1888. 
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The table used in weighing precious stones is four Sk&nB one 
ratiy eight ratis one mdsa^ and twelve mas as one tola, A dhdn is a 
single rice grain. T^he rati is generally of fine pebble, cut, and 
usually rounded to the required size. The tola is equal to 180 Troy 
grains. Gold and silver are weighed by the table eight gunjds one 
mdsa^ and twelve mdsds one tola. The gimj is the small oval seed 
of the Abrus plant, about the size of a pea, red with a black 
speck. The mdsa is generally a bit of broken chinaware or the like, 
round, and about the size of a half-copper (| a,). The other metals 
are sold by tolds^ shers^ and mans ; sixteen shers of eighty tolas 
making one onan. The same ;^eights are used for alkali, coffee, 
cotton, drugs, spices, molasses, and sugar, sometimes also for salt, 
but salt is more ^commonly sold hy capacity measures. The weights 
are of iron and are usually round. At B^rsi cotton sells by the 
loja or bundle of three mans, one hoja including the sacks weighing 
pounds. Spirituous liquor is sold by the bottle. Oil, 
milk, honey, and other liquids are bought and sold by the sher in 
measures of brass or copper, in shape something like ordinary glass 
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tumblers. All binds of grain and usually salt are also sold by the slier. 
The slier measure is commonly of iron^ cylindrical in form^ but 
compressed in the middle to make it easier to hold ; its height is 
and its diameter 5| inches. The water capacity of the slier is 164 
tolas of 130 grains Troy, One slier of the best rice weighs 152 J 
tolas, of common rice 151, oijmri 138^ of wheat 140^ of gram 146, 
of ddUtur 142|, and of salt 160. Before 1848 when the eighty tola 
slier measure of weight was introduced, the ShoMpur sher of 
capacity was 100 to 120 tolas. The present sher was then adopted 
as the equivalent of two of eighty one being 

found inconveniently small. English and mill-made -cloth is sold 
by the yard, hand -woven by the lidt or cubit. The land measures 
are acres, gunthds or one-fortieth of an acre, and annas or one- 
sixteenth of a gimtha. Masonry is measured by the cubic foot. 
Logs, scantlings, and boards are measured by the cubic foot, and 
battens by the hundred lineal feet. Earth work is measured by the 
foot. 
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TRADE. 

details of roads are available before 1855, At tbe accession 
of British power in 1817 and from that time till about 1850, 
Sbolapur had no made roads and few carts ; all traffic went over fair 
weather tracks on pack bullocks,^ During the four rainy months the 
tracks were impassable and for about two months afterwards the 
passage was rendered most tedious and difficult by the black soil and 
the numerous streams. During the eight dry months also the tracks 
were neither smooth nor easy for carts. Of these old tracks eight 
lines centred at Pandharpur, eight at ShoMpur, and two at Pangaon 
in Barsi. Of the eight lines which centred at Pandharpur, one went 
twenty-three miles north to Tembhurni in Karm^la ; one went fifty- 
seven miles north-east to Btoi by Mohol, Vairag, and Pangaon ; four 
went south and south-west, one being forty-two miles to Jath, another 
seventy miles to Athni in Belgaum, a third eighteen miles to 
S^ngola, and from Sdngola sixty miles to Miraj, and a fourth eighty 
miles to KarM inS^tara^and two went west and north-west, one 
passing eighty-nine miles to Satara by Mhasvad and Koregaon, and 
the other 148 miles to Poona. Of the eight lines which centred at 
Sholapur, two went north-east to the Nizdm^s territory, one being 
twenty-five miles to Tulj^pur and the other thirty-eight miles to 
Dharshiv ,• one went 176 miles east to Haidarabad by Naldurga and 
Kaly^n; one went south-east twenty-two miles to Akalkot; one 
went south fifty-eight miles to Bijdpur ; two went west, one passing 
thirty-eight miles to Pandharpur and the other 152 miles to Poona 
by Tembhurni and Inddpur, and one went north-west fifty-four miles 
to the old fort of Paranda in the ]Si25d,m^s territory. The two lines 
which centred at Pangaon in Barsi, went north-east to the Nizdm's 
territory, one passing sixty-six miles to Ldtur and the other sixty 
miles to iLmbegaon, 

At present (1883) Sholapur has ten lines of made roads 
together equal to 382 miles. Of these three are Provincial and 
seven local fund. The three Provincial lines are the Poona-Haidara- 
bad road seventy-eight miles, the B^rsi road with its extension 
towards the Niz^m^s territory «ixty-two miles, and the ShoMpur- 


1 Bead details are chiefly compiled from materials supplied by Mr, 0, A. Bhat, 
assistant engineer. 

2 Government Selections, New Series, IV. 3-4, As in Poona carts originated with 
Sir George Wingate ; they were first made at Tembhurni in Karmdla by a Ptoi 
named Kdvasji IJ^sarydnji. Carts were then distributed among husbandmen and the 
cost was recovered by instalments. This had so good an effect that by 1850, in the 
ShoKpur, Bdrsi, and Karmdla sub-divisions private carpexiters made carts in numbers 
on the Government model but of rougher and cheaper materials. Ditto, 4-11, 
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Bijapar road nineteen miles. Of tiie seven local fund lines four 
are first class^ tlie Barsi-Pandharpur road thirty miles, the Mohol- 
Pandharpar twenty-four miles, the Pandharpur-Janoni forty-two 
miles, and the Jeur-Karmdla with its extension towards Ahmadnagar 
and the Nizdm^s teiTitory twenty-seven miles ; and three are second 
class, the Sholapur-Barsi forty-two miles, the Sholapur-Akalkot 
fifteen miles, and the Jeur-Pandharpur forty-three miles. As forming 
part of the direct line from Poona to Sholapur and Haidarabad the 
seventy- eight miles within the district of the Poona-Haidarabad 
road was the first care of the Bombay Government. Between 1849 
and 1855 the sixty-one miles of this section which run north-west 
to south-west from the Bhima on the borders of Poona and Sholapur 
to the cit}^ of ShoMpur, were completed by Captain H. 0. Adams 
of the Bombay Engineers at an estimated cost of £22,020 
(Rs, 2,20,200). The road enters the district at Ranjni on the Bhima 
in Karmala and runs south-east through the subdivisions of Karmdla 
Madha and ShoMpur. Of the towns and villages which lie on this 
road the chief are Tembhumi in Karmala, Vadvad Shetphal Chikhli 
and Mohol in M^dha, and Kegaon and Sholapur in Sholapur. It 
is an excellent murmn ov crumbly trap road, curbed and drained 
throughout except on the Bhima and ''Sina, and four other large 
streams which it was deemed unnecessary to bridge owing to the 
nearness of the rail road then under consideration. The Bhima and 
Sina which are both unfordable during the rains, are crossed by 
flying bridges, the Bhima near Ranjni in Karmdla and the Sina at 
Lamboti on the borders of Madha and Sholapur. From ShoMpur 
this road runs seventeen miles east towards Haidarabad up to the 
T^ndulvddi stream which separates ShoMpur from the Nizd^m^s 
territory. The I'oad was laid out and completed in 1858 at a cost 
of about £4170 (Rs. 41,700). This portion carries a considerable 
traffic in grain, especially in wheat and gram. The Barsi road, 
running nearly east and west for about thii*ty-five miles, was 
made and murmied in 1856 by Captain Haughton of the fourteenth 
, Bombay Native Infantiy. As the traffic from Tembhumi to Barsi 
largely increased, the miirum road was severely injured and cut up 
every season. After the construction of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway in 1860, the traffic on this road rapidly increased and the 
twenty-one miles from Barsi to Kurduvadi or Barsi Road station 
became an important feeder of traffic from the Nizamis territory, 
the average number of carts being estimated at about 500 a day. To 
carry this heavy traffic more easily an estimate was submitted to 
make a tram line from Barsi to B^rsi Road station, and in 1870, 
at a cost of about £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) this portion was metalled 
bridged and made fit to lay rails, thoy.gh no rails were eventually laid 
down. Prom Bdrsitheroadisextendedtwenty-sevenmileseasttowards 
the large town of Latur in the Nizamis territory. Of these, nineteen 
miles from Barsi to the village of Yedsi on the Talghat or the first 
range of the Balaghdt hills were improved in 1862 by the civil 
department. In 1875 this portion was transferred to the public 
works department and during the 1876 famine was improved at a 
cost of about £10,300 (Rs. 1,08,000) and made a Provincial road. In 
1881-82 this portion was metalled and bridged throughout with 
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masoni^y road dams. For a little over lialf a mile the road runs 
over the B^ilaghdt hills ; the ascent is easy and where necessary is 
provided with parapet walls. On this hill pass the traffic in cotton, 
oilseed, wheat, gram, and barley is unusually heavy, being over 500 
carts a day. In 1881-82 the traffic yielded a toll revenue of about 
£1700 (Rs. 17,000) and in 1882-88, as the toll on each bullock cart 
was reduced to 8d (2 as.), it yielded about £1000 (Rs. 10,000). In 
continuation of this road the further eight miles above the BMagh^t 
range from Yedsi to Tadvala were improved and repaired by the 
civil department till 1882, but owing to heavy traffic this portion 
was so badly cut every year that plans and estimates amounting to 
£6755 (Rs. 67,550) have been now submitted for Government sanc- 
tion to metal and bridge it.^ Of the ShoMpur-Bij^^pur road about 
nineteen miles run south within Sholapur limits from Bhohlpur to 
Takli on the Bhinaa. Till 1874 this road was kept by the civil 
department. In 1875 it was transferred to the public works 
department and partly bridged at a cost of about £6700 (Rs. 67,000) , 
and during the 1876 famine it was further improved at a cost of 
about £4800 (Rs. 48,000). At present (1883) it is a good murumed 
road. Of the two rivers, the Sina- and Bhima which the road 
crosses, the Sina is crossed hy a flying bridge at Vadakhal ten miles 
south of Sholapur and the Bhima is crossed by a flying bridge and 
by a ferry at Takli nineteen miles south of ShoMpur. Since 1863 
roads have been much improved from local funds. Of the seven 
local fund lines the Barsi-Pandharpur road, running about thirty 
miles north and south, is a first class road. It is bi’idged 
and drained throughout except a few large streams. As a large 
number of pilgrims from the Deccan and North India visit the 
sacred shrine of Vithoba at Pandharpur from Barsi Road station, 
this road carries a heavy cart and pilgrim traffic throughout the 
year. The Mohol-Pandharpur road, running about twenty-four 
miles east and west, is a first class local fund road. It pins Pan- 
dharpur with the Great Indian Peninsula railway at Mohol station 
by the shortest way. This road is largely used by pilgrims from 
the east. The Pandharpur- Janoni road, running forty-two miles 
south-west, is an important first class local fund road. In 1875 this 
road was transferred to the public works department and during 
the 1876 famine it was considerably improved at a cost of about 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000). It leads to the large market of Athni in Bel- 
ganm and carries to B5.rsi Road station by Pandharpur a consider- 
able traffic in grain and oil-seed from Belgaum and other parts of 
the Bombay Karnatak. The Jeur-Karmdla road runs from the Jeur 
station eleven miles north to Karmdla. It is a first class local fund 
road and is bridged and draini&d throughout. Prom Karmala the 
road branches into two, one branch passing eight miles north to 
Jategaon and t£e other eight miles north-east to Aljipur. The 


^ To tixe south of the village of Yedsi and about one-third of a mile from the road 
the well-known old temple of ShiV, called the Rdmling, lies in a deep shaded valley 
and surrounded by the Btouadi on three sides. In old times this place is said to 
hax e been a favourite abode of Hindu yogis or ascetics, who led their pious secluded 
life in neighbonring rock-cut caves. The villagers still consider the place a cool and 
h^utiful summer retreat* . . ' 
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eight miles from Karmala to Alj^pur were considerably improved 
dimng the 1876 famine at a covst of about £1050 (Es. 10,500). 
Most of the exports from South Ahmadnagar and from the parts of the 
Nizamis territory which lie east of Karmdia go to Jeur station by the 
Jeiir-Karmala road. Of the I’emaining t/hree second class local fund 
roads the Sholapiir-Barsi road runs forty-two miles north to Barsi 
from Sholapur, the Sholapur-Akalkot road runs fifteen miles south- 
east towards Akalkot^ and the Jeur-Pandharpnr road runs forty-three 
miles south to Pandharpur from Jeur station. These second class 
roads are fairly good. Besides these ten well-made lines, four other 
lines have been lately transferred to the public works department 
which will soon be made second class roads. Of these one runs from 
Sholapur ten miles north towards Tuljdpur in the Niz^m^s territory, 
and three run from Pandharpur, one twenty-five miles west towards 
Karad through Pandharpur and S<tngola, another twenty-six miles 
west towards Satara through Pandharpur and Malsiras, and the 
third forty-six miles north-west towards Mahad and Poona by Velapur, 
Malsiras, Natepnta, and Dharmapnri. 

Besides by made roads communication has been much improved 
by railways. The south-eastern branch of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Eailway passes through the district with a length of 115 miles. 
Crossing the river Bhima in the north-west on the border of Poona 
and Sholapur, the railway enters the district and runs south- 
east to Ingalgi on the frontier of Sholapur and Akalkot. In these 
115 miles are twelve stations, Katraj 189 miles from Bombay, Pomal- 
viidi 195 miles, Sogaon 203 miles, Jeur 213 miles, Kem 223 miles, 
Btoi Eoad 234? miles, Madha 244? miles, Angar 253 miles, Mohol 263 
miles, Pdkni 273 miles, ShoUpur 283 miles, and Hotgi 292 miles. The 
line up to Sholapur was begun in 1856 and the portion froxn Diks41 
in Poona to B&si Koad was opened on the 23rd of October 1859, from 
Barsi Eoad to Mohol on the 20th January 1860, and from Mohol 
to Sholapur on the 6th June 1860. Work on the line from Sholapur 
southwards was begun on the 3rd August 1 865 and the line was 
opened for traffic on tbe 1st February 1870. Except the bridges 
acr-oss the Bhima and the Sina, no engineering difficulties were met 
with. The Bhima bridge at 184 miles from Bombay and about 1317 
feet long, has twenty-eight segmental arches of masonry of forty 
feet each. The piers are sixty feet high from rail level with found- 
ations resting on rock and the flood stream is forty-six feet deep. 
It was built at a cost of about £26,000 (Es. 2,60,000). The Sina 
bridge at 269 miles from Bombay and about 575 feet long, has 
twelve segmental arches of masonry of forty feet each. The piers 
are fifty-four feet high from, rail level resting on foundations partly 
of rock and partly of clay. The flood stream is forty-one feet deep. 
It was built at a cost of about £14,800 (Es. 1,4^,000). Besides 
the ordinary building at the different stations costing £250 to 
£1000 (Es. 2500-Es, 10,000) with quarters for a station master and 
a booking office, there is a refreshment room at ShoMpur. 

Besides the Peninsula railway the East Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag 
section of the Southern Maratha and Bombay Karnatak railways 
which are now being made, runs north and south for eight miles in the 
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east of tie Siolapur sub-division. THs section leaves tie Great 
Indian Peninsula railway at Hotgi station at 292 miles from Bom- 
bay wiici was chosen as the nearest point on the Peninsula railway 
to Bij^pur and as it afiords an easy approach to the crossing 
of the Bhima river. About a quarter of a mile to the east of Hotgi 
station^ after crossing a small stream, the line gets on to a ridge to 
which it keeps for about eight miles till the village of Jovalgi is 
reached and the line enters the Akalkot state. This ridge is fairly 
straight and flat and the work on it very easy, the general direc- 
tion being nearly due south. The only station on this length of line 
is Hotgi. No bridges or other works call for remark. 

Of twelve toll bars four are on Provincial and eight on local fund 
roads. The four Provincial toll bars are one each at Kondi on the 
Poona- Sholapnr road, at Bord.mani on the Sholapur-Haidarabad 
road, at Kuslamb on the Bdrsi-Mominabad road, and at Papnus on 
the Barsi and Barsi Road station road. The eight local fund toll bars 
are one each at Tdkli on the Sholapnr-Bijd^pur road, at Tkhe on the 
Sholapur-Pandharpur road, at Ulhe on the Sholapnr-Tuljapur road, 
at Kumbh^ri on the Sholdpur- Akalkot road, at Kakrumb on the 
Sholapur-Bdrsi road, at Ashti on the Kurduv^ di-Pandharpur road, 
at DevMli on the Jenr-Karmdla road, and at V&ri on the Pandhar- 
pnr-Poona road. All the tolls are yearly sold by anction to the 
highest bidder. The amount realized in 1882-83 was £3449 (Rs. 34,490) 
on the Provincial roads and £1323 (Rs. 13,230) on the local fund 
roads, that is a total toll revenue of £4772 (Rs. 47,720). 


Besides three Collector's bungalows at Mohol and Shetphal in 
Madha and at Pflngaon in Barsi, there are four bungalows for 
European travellers at ShoMpur, Ashti lake, Pandharpur lake, and 
Barsi Road station. Besides the Collector's and travellers’ bungalows 
there are 319 rest-houses or dharmsMlds for native travellers. 
Of these nineteen are in Sholapur, thirty-nine in Barsi, thirty-six in 
M4dha, forty -three in Karmdla, sixty in Pandharpur, thirty-seven 
in Mdlsiras, and eighty-five in Sangola.^ 


1 T]i& nineteen in ShoUpnr aa*e : One each at AhirvMi, Bor^mani, Ghodeshvar or 
Begampnr, Kamti-budriik, Kasegaon, Knmhlidri, Lanihoti, Mandrup, Pathri, Savat- 
hhed, Singoli, Tikli, Td-ndnlviidi, Tirhe, Ulhe, VadakMl, Vadale, V^sang and Vangh 
The thirby-nine in B^rsi are, one each at Ambejavalge, Btei, Bhandegaon, Bbatainhre, 
Chikharde, Begaon, Ghari, Gandgaon, Kdjal, Kaudgaon, Kari, Ivjisan, Kategaon, 
Kusalamb, Kaye, Khandvi, Korpbal, Mahagaoii, Mdiegaon, Malvandi, Miindegaon, 
Manegaon, Mirjanpur, Nari, P^ngri, Pjmpa^gaon, Puri, Sanvdare, Sarole, Selgaon, 
Shiral, Snrde, Tadval, Tadval-kaaba, Undegaon, V^gholi, Vairiig> Yavii, andYedsi. 
The thirty -six in MMha axe, one each at Ahergaon, Akole-budruk, Amb4d, Bemli, 
Bhend, Bhosre, Barphal, Ghoti, Kajik-pimpri, Papnns, Paiite, Penur, Sapatne, 
Shetphal} Ttobve, Tulsi, XJplai-bndruk, tlplai-khurd, Yadshinge, and Varknte ;two 
each at Anagar and Mohol ; three at Ashti ; four at Kurdu and KurduTddi or Bdrsi 
Koad station, and live at MMha. The forty-three in Karmdla are, one each 
at Adhegaon, Akoi^khurd, Aljdpiir, Bitargaon-.Vangi, Bahivadi, Bevlali, Gulsadi, 
Bivre, Jategaon, deur, Kandar, Kavitgaon, Kem, Kolegaon, Kondharchincholi, 
Koi-ti, Mangi, Padle, Pdnde, Hdjuri, Bade, Sitoli, Shetphal, Singev^di, Soniri, and 
Vadshivne ; two each at Pothre, Pomalvddi, and Vdngi ; and eleven at Karm^. 
The sixty in Pandharpur are, one each at Adhiv, Aherbibulgaon, Ainbe, Badalkote, 
Bathan, Bhatumbre, Bhov^li, Bhose, Begaonhudruk, Gadhegaon, Gardi, Gburnike, 
Gursale,JIsbayi, Jaloli, Karole, Kharsoli, Khed-Bhalavani, Khed-Bhose, Kondarki, 
, 5 ^ Korti, Kuroli, Machnur, MundhevMi, lsf4.r^yanchincholi, Ojhevidi, Palsi, Phul- 
chiuehpB* Sh^tvadi, Sarkoli, Spgaon-Bhalavani, Shelve, Shetphal, Sherte, Sidevidi, 
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Three flying bridges and three ferries are supported from local 
funds ; besides these about sixty ferries at Pandharpur belong to 
private persons. Of the hhree flying bridgeB one is on the Poona'* 
Sholapur road at Lamboti about fifteen miles west of Sholdpur. and 
two are on the Sholapur-Bijapur road_, one at Vadahbdl across the 
Sina ten miles south of Sholapur^ and the other at T4kli across the 
Bhima nineteen miles south of Sholdpur. Of the three ferries one 
plies across the Sina atTirhe and one across the Bhima near Begampur 
on the Sholapur- Silngola road, and in addition to the flying bridge 
the third plies across the Bhima at Takli on the Sholapur-Bijapur 
road. The flying bridges consist of a galvanized wire rope feet 
in circumference, with a deflection of ^th of the span, supported 
on teak wood standards set in coursed stone and lime masonry on 
the banks. The raft consists of two boats joined together and 
supporting a platform twenty-nine to 29 1 feet by fourteen to 
eighteen feet. It is provided with a wooden railing and is large 
enough for four laden bullock carts or for sixty passengers. The 
boats forming the bridges are twenty-nine to 29 1 feet long, seven 
to 7f feet wide, and 3-| to 3| feet deep. The ferries are single boats 
27| feet long, nine wide, and 3|- to four deep; when laden they draw 
14 to 1| feet. They are large enough to carry two laden carts or 
fifty passengers. All are made entirely of teak and were built on 
the spot or at Bombay, The cost of a flying bridge with a raft 
ranged from £600 to £900 (Es. 6000 - 9000) and that of the ferries 
or single boats from £80 to £100 (Rs. 800-1000). The bridges 
and ferries are in charge of tandels who are paid IO 5 . (Rs.5) a month 
from local funds all the year round for steering the boats and 
taking care of them when not in use. The crew are supplied by the 
ferry contractors and are paid monthly 12^. to 143. (Rs. 6-7). The 
total yearly revenue from the bridges and ferries is about £183 
(Rs. 1830). 

Sholapur forms part of the Ahmadnagar postal division. Of the 
forty-one post offices one is a disbursing office, one a town sub-office, 
nineteen sub-offices, and twenty-four village offices. Of these, 
besides the two disbux’sing and town sub-offices at Sholapur, thirteen 
sub and twenty village offices are within British limits, two sub 
and four village offices are within the limits of the Sholdpur and 
Kolhapur and Bombay Karnatak agencies, and four sub -offices are 
within the limits of the Niz^m^s territory. Of the post offices within 


Sonake, Supli, Suste, TAkli, Tdaosi, Tisangi, Tungat, TJmbergaon, Upri, Vadikiiroli, 
"Vakri and Veklaspur, two each at Brahmapuri, Kasegaon, and Khardi; three at 
Karkamb and four at Bhalavani. The thirty-seven in MdJsiras arc, one each at 
BAbhulgaon, Bondle^ Borgaon, Bahigaon, Kalegaon, Kaner, Kimdus, Kurbavi, 
Lonand, Mahalung, Malkhambi, Miindve, «Morochi, Balasmandal, Purnadavde, 
TAndulvddi, and Tonle ; two each at Bharmapuri, MaloH, and Veldpur ; four at 
Ndtepute and five each at Akluj and M^lsiras. The eighty^ve in Sdngok are, 
one each at Achakdani, Ajnal, Akole, Bhose, Chinchile-Gherdi, Chinohile-Sdngole, 
Chin^ke, Bhayti, HaldaMvadi, Hangirge, Juujharpur, Kadl^ls, Katphal, Kole, 
Lonviri, MahmedibM, Mahud-budmk, Manegaon, Mangevddi, M^njri, Medshinge, 
Harale, Pachegaon, Pare, B^Juri, Sangevadi, S^v©, ^irbavi, Shivne, Sonalvadi, 
Udanvadi, "Vadegaon, Vaki-Kasegaon, Vasud, and Vatamro .; two each at Alegaon, 
Anekdhal, Bahivadi, Hatid, Jimoni, Kamlfeur, and Ha|hre ; three at Balvadi, four 
at Gherdi, eleven at Jilvle, and eighteen at Bdngola w ih theS^goIa sub division. 
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Britisli limits the thirteen sub-offices are at Akluj, Bdrsi Road, B^rsi 
Town, Hudgij Jeur, Karm^la^ Kem, Madha^ Malsiras^ Mohob Pan- 
dharpur, Sangola, and Vair^g; and the twenty village offices at Angar, 
Ashti, Gherdij Javla, Jintb Kadlcls, Kakramba, Kari, Karkam^ Korti, 
Kurdu, Malolij Natepute^ Pangaon^ Pangri^ Rajuri, Ropla^ Sonand, 
Tembhurnij and Velapur. Of the post offices within the limits of 
the Sholapnr and Kolhdpur and Bombay Karnatak agencies the two 
sub-offices ai’e at Akalkot and Mangalvedha; and the four village 
offices are at Dudhnij Maindargi^ Modnimb, and Pimpalner. The 
four sub-offices in the Nizdm^s territory are at Dharashiv, Ldtur, 
Mominabad^ and Parli. The disbursing post office at ShoMpur is 
in charge of a postmaster who draws a yearly salary of £120 
(Rs. 1200). The sub-offices are in charge of sub-postmasters who 
draw a yearly salary of £18 to £48 (Rs. 180-480). The village post 
offices are in charge of schoolmasters who receive^ in addition 
to their pay as schoolmasters^ yearly allowances varying from £2 8s. 
to £7 4^. (Rs. 24-72). In towns and villages which have post offices 
letters are delivered by thirty-one postmen drawing a yearly salary 
of £7 45. to £12 (Rs.72-120). In small villages without post offices 
letters are delivered by sixty-seven postmen. Of these forty-two 
are paid yearly from £9 125. to £10 165. (Rs. 96-108) from the 
Impei'ial post and twenty-five are paid yearly from £10 165. to £12 
(Rs. 108-120) from the Provincial post. In some villages letters are 
also delivered by postal runners who receive yearly £145. (Rs.l2) for 
this additional work. Mails to and from Bombay to Sholapnr are 
carried by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. From the largo 
towns of Barsi^ Pandharpur, and Karm^la which lie off the railway 
line, mails are carried in tang as or pony carts, from Barsi and 
Pandharpur to B4rsi Road station and from Karmala to Jeur 
station. The post offices are supervised by the superintendent of 
post offices Ahmadnagar division, who has a yearly salary of £300 
(Rs. 3000) and whose head-quarters are at Ahmadnagar. The 
superintendent is assisted in Sholapnr by an inspector who draws 
£96 (Rs. 960) a year and whose head-quarters are at B?lrsi Road 
station. 

Besides the railway telegraph offices at the different stations, there 
are two Government telegraph offices at Sholapnr and B4rsi. 

The chief agencies for spreading imports and gathering exports 
are trade-centres, markets, fairs, village-shops, and travelling 
carriers. The largest centres of internal trade are Sholapnr, Barsi^, 
and Pandharpur, and next to these Vair4g, Madha, Mohol, Karmala, 
Akluj, Natepute, and Sdngola. Of these Sholapnr, Mohol, and 
Mddha are near the railway. But Sholapnr and Barsi being 
on fche edge of the district,* their connection is chiefly with the 
country outside it while fche trade of Pandharpur rests on its 
necessities as a place of pilgrimage ; so that the lesser centres do 
not draw their supplies immediately from the larger centres but 
directly from the same places as they. The number of traders is 
about 6000, the chief being Lingayats, Bhdtias, Gujars, Vanis, 
Mgars, Shimpis, Nirffis, Mdrwaris, Brahmans, Bohoras, and 
Khatris with capitals of £200 to £10,000 (R8.2000-Rs, 1,00,000). 
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They are mostly independent. Some are agents to Bombay and other 
traders for whom they gather and export cotton, grain, and other 
local produce, and import rice, hardware, piecegoods, and salt. In 
large trade centres husbandmen have generally their aclatyds or 
middlemen, through whom they sell their field produce. The export 
trade of the district is chiefly carried on by moneylenders to whom 
husbandmen give their produce in payment of loans. Some well- 
to-do husbandmen directly export their field produce to a small 
extent. The import trade is chiefly carried on both by wholesale 
traders of large trade centres and other petty local traders who 
often buy their stock from wholesale traders. The trade of Bfosi 
requires special notice as it is almost entirely a transit trade. Barsi 
forms the western outlet for the produce of all the Nizdm^s territory 
east of it, here generally known as the Bald,ghat, comprising the 
towns and markets of Latur, Gangd-khed,' Mominabad, Nandiar, 
Pathri, Hingoli, and Bhir, which also receive their imports through 
it. Of the articles almost entirely produced within Nizamis limits 
which pass through and generally change hands in Barsi, the 
chief is cotton the yearly value of which is estimated at £360,000 
(Es. 36 Idhhs). The next is linseed whose yearly value is estimated 
at £60,000 (Es. 6 ZaMs). Oil produced from a mixture of various 
seeds including kdrle or niger seed, til or sesame, havri til or white 
sesame, kardai or safflower, and bhuimug or groundnut, is estimated 
at a yearly value of £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs). The value of the export 
of turmeric, which is mainly produced in the Barsi sub-division, is 
estimated at £20,000 (Rs. 2 IdkJis), In the same way, the imports 
of which the chief are salt, piecegoods, yarn, sacking, and 
ironware, pass through B^rsi on their way to the BaMgh^t. The 
exporters of cotton, oils, and linseed are all Bombay men, and do 
not touch imports: otherwise the same firms often deal in both 
impox*ts and exports. Consignments up to £100 (Rs. 1000) in value 
are ordered from Bombay through agents. To get consignments 
worth more than £100 (Rs. 1000) dealers either go themselves or 
send a confidential clerk. At Barsi, besides Bombay and local 
native traders two European firms Messrs. Ralli Brothers and 
Messrs. Gaddum Bythell and Company deal largely in cotton and 
linseed. 

The position of the adatyds^ that is brokers or agents, is a peculiar 
feature of the district trade. The following details belong toBdrsi, but 
with few changes they apply to ShoMpur and other places. The broker 
or adatya is a Koniti or Lingayat Vani, a Brahman, or a Mdrwari, 
with little or no capital. He enjoys good credit with the brokers and 
moneylenders, and can get financial accommodation in time of need 
with comparative ease. In all oases^ husbandmen and dealers bring 
their raw produce to an adatya and are guided b^ him in disposing 
of it. The cultivator will probably wait four or five days in Baxsi, 
If by that time his goods have not been sold or if there is a serious 
fall in prices, or a probability in the adatya^ s opinion of an advan- 
- tageous rise, the cultivator returns home, leaving his goods in the 
charge of the adatya^ and getting from Mm an advance of fifty or 
sixty percent of their value, wMoh the has got from a 
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moneylender. In a month or so the cnltiyator returns to receive 
the balance. The aclatya charges a commission of Is, (8 as.) on each 
bundle or boja of 250 pounds for cotton^ and one per cent on the 
proceeds of other goods^ with interest on any advance made. The 
adatya has no direct or indirect interest in the rise and fall of prices, 
but simply earns his commission by selling the goods, the cultivator 
or dealer getting the profit and loss of the rise and fall of prices. 
It is frequently the case that all the cultivators of certain villages go 
to the same adatya year after year^ unless they have grave cause 
of dissatisfaction. Most brokers deal uprightly with the cultivator, 
■who in most cases is perfectly innocent of arithmetic, and he in 
turn places great faith in his adatya^ and agrees to whatever he does 
for him without questioning. 

Forty-two weekly markets are held in the district, ten in the 
Sholapur sub-division one each at Begampur, Keshar Javalge, 
Mandrup, Mangrul, Mardi, Musti^ Salgar, ShoMpur, Vadale, and 
Valsang; four in the Bdrsi sub-division one each at Barsi, Pangri, 
Tadvale, and Vairag i eight in the Karmala sub-division one each 
at Jinti, Karm5.1a, Kem, Kondhej, Korti, Sonari, Tembhurni, and 
Vangi ; eleven in the Mddha sub-division one each at Angar, Ashti, 
Bemble, Kurdu, Kurduvadi, Kuml, Laul, Madha, Mohol, Narkhed, 
and Patkule; three in the Pandharpur sub-division one each at 
Bhdloni, Karkam, and Pandharpur; two in the M^-lsiras sub-division 
one each at Akluj and NAtepute ; and four in the Sangola sub- 
division one each at Gherdi, Jaule, N5;Zre, and S5,ngola. At these 
places petty traders, peddlers, and hawkers set up booths and offer 
for sale their goods consisting of cotton, grain, groceries, spices, 
cloth, yarn, oils, earthenware, clarified butter, hides, and fuel. Of 
these the local production of grain and oil meets local wants with a 
margin for export in good years. These markets are held generally 
for the whole day. In some places they are held during the heat 
of the day and are closed in the evening. Sholapur is the largest 
market ^ it is held on every Tuesday and the buyers and sellers 
number about 10,000. It is a distributing as well as a gathering 
centre. The producers themselves sell grain, earthenware, yarn, 
and garden produce. Fuel is sold by Mhats and other low caste 
people who gather it in the neighbouring forest lands, Lingayats, 
Gujars, and M^rw5,ris mostly sell groceries. The sellers are 
chiefly from Sholdpur and the surrounding villages. The buyers 
are the townspeople and traders or their agents. There is little 
barter. Cattle markets are held in almost all trade centres. At 
Sholapur is a considerable cattle market, where cows, she-buffaloes, 
ponies, and sheep and goats are offered for sale. No change has 
lately been made in the local market system. 

Of nineteen faii^ held in the district one held at Sholapur on the 
12th of January, three held at Pandharpur in April July and 
November, and one held at Son&ri in April are the most important. 
The details are : 
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The fairs are places for distributing as well as for gathering 
goods. The sellers are generally Vmis, Lingd.yats, Kasars, and 
cultivators. The chief articles for sale are cloth, pots, grain, glass 
bangles, and live stock. The buyers az'e townspeople, pilgrims, and 
neighbouring villagers. Thex’e is no barter. 

Nearly every village has a shopkeeper, generally either a Gujar, 
a Marwdri, or a Lingayat Vani. He keeps for sale grain, clarified 
butter, oils, molasses, spices, coarse blankets, salt, and cloth, and 
sometimes sugar and betelnut. He gets the articles he requires for his 
stock from one of the traders in the chief town of the sub-division or 
from any near market town. In his village he is a general dealer 
and sells his goods to the villagers and travellers who happen to 
stop at that village. His whole stock is worth £10 to £50 (Es. 100. 
Es. 500) and in a large village £10 to £100 (Rs. 100-1000). 
Villagers either make cash payments or clear their accounts perio- 
dically. Payments are occasionally made in kind. Only middle 
class and poor villagers deal with the village shopman. Whenever 
they can, the rich bring their supplies from market towns and trade 
centres. If the village shopman is a Mdrwd.ri, he is generally both a 
shopkeeper and a moneylender. As a shopkeeper he has generally 
no agent to go to fairs or market towns. He goes himself or if 
possible sends one of his family. He has seldom any connection 
with a large trading firm. His position has not changed of late 
-years... ■ ■ ■ y ■ ■ " ‘ 

Besides by shopkeepers, especially in ShoMpur and Barsi pro- 
visions are supplied by Lamdn hawkers. They buy grain from 
traders in central towns and move about carrying their stock on pack- 
bullocks to several places of importance in the countiy round. They 
have also dealings with some of the villages in the Nizdm^s country. 
Since the opening* of railways the number of Lam^nshas greatly fallen. 
There are no travelling carriers with carts. In sj^me parts of the 
district village peddlers are seen. Some of these are craftsmen who 
during the rainy months work a stock of goods and in the fair months 
move from village to village offering them for sale. The articles are 
chiefly coarse cloth, small metal vessels, and in some cases groceries. 
Peddlers are generally of the Lingayat, qx Kunbi castes. 

They carry their stock on bullocks and selt it to cultivators and 
others. The traffic is conducted by cash payments though barter is 


Village 

Shoi^men-, 


CAaniEEs. 


Name. 

Month. 

People. 

Sale. 

Name. 

Month. 

People. 

Sale. 

Sliolfipiir : 



£ 

Panclharpur : 

November ... 


£ 

Sholapiir ... 

January 

5000 

7500 

Pandharpur 

70,000 

20,600 

BAle 

•December ... 

5000 

1350 

M<1,cbnur 

February ... 

3000 

60 

Madha : 




M0.lsiras : 




M5,dha 

October 

300 

00 

Natepiite 

March 

8000 

12 

Shetphal 

April 

lOOO 

70 

Mabalung 

April 

4000 

4 

Molioi 

1000 

SO 

Dahigaon 

November ... 

1000 

13 

Vadval 

May 

1000 

40 

Tarangphal ... 

February ... 

700 

2 

Akola 

1000 

30 

Sdbngola 




Karmfila : 




Dabivadi 

May 

6000 

100 

Soiia.ri 

April 

TOGO 

630 

Yeola 

6000 

180 

Pandliarpur : 
Pandharptir.. 

April 

25,000 

6000 

Vatambre 

j April and 
( December... 

1000 

4 

119 

July 

120,000 

14,000 
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not unknown^ and as they periodically visit tbe same villages they 
also sell on credit. 

The following are tke ckief imports: Of building materials 
teakwood^ nails^ screws^ and other articles are brought from Bombay 
and Poona by Ling^at Musalman and carpenter traders and aro 
sold wholesale to the people or to petty traders who retail them in 
their shops. These articles are used by the rich in building houses. 
Of house furniture, including utensils^ ready-made brass and copper 
mugs and other vessels are brought by Kastefrom Bombay^ Poona, 
Ndsik, and IsTagar and sold retail to the people in their shops which 
are generally in large trade centres. Kasars also import from Bombay 
copper and brass sheets which they make into vessels. Of wooden 
furniture the chief imports are chairs^ tables, couches, benches, cup- 
boards, and boxes. Of food drink and drugs, salt, cocoanuts, dates, 
oil, sugar, groceries, and spices are brought from Bombay and the 
Bombay Karnatak. Salt was formerly brought by Lamans on pack 
bullocks ; it is now brought by rail. Of tools and appliances iron is 
brought from Bombay and made into nails, horse-shoes, and rough 
field tools. Of dress including ornaments, European twist piece- 
goods and flannel come from Bombay. A large part of the country 
cloth and yarn sold in the district is made locally ; the rest comes 
from Ahmadnagar, Bhir, J^lna, Muhlingpur, N%pur, Nardyanpeth, 
and Yeola. Gold, silver, pearls, and jewels chiefly come from 
Bombay. 

The chief exports are of vegetable products, cotton, grain, oilseed, 
and earthnuts ; of animal products honey, wax, lac, and hides and 
horns ; and of manufactured articles cloth, carts, indigo, oil, and 
clarified butter. The following are the chief details regarding 
exports. Little cotton is grown in Sholapur. Almost the whole 
local supply of cotton is used in local spinning, and weaving and 
in some sub-divisions the quantity grown is not enough to meet 
the local demand. Almost all the cotton exporl}ed comes from 
outside of the district. Sholdpur and Barsi are the two chief 
cotton marts. The chief cotton traders are Bombay Bhdtias and 
some local Ling^yats, Komtis, Gujars, and Marw^ris. Till about 
1870 Sholapur was the only large cotton mart. Since 1870 Btei 
has taken most of the cotton trade of ShoMpur and is now the first 
cotton mart in the district. Of the cotton which once drew to 
Sholdpur a nnmber of Buropeau and native merchants from Bombay, 
most came from the north and north-east of the Nizamis territory 
as well as from BeMri, Talikoti, and other parts of the Bombay 
Karnatak in the south. At Sholapur, about 1866, when steam 
presses were erected, the cotton sent by rail and road to Bombay 
amounted to 28,000 full-pressed bales and 80,000 bundles a year. 
About this time* the railway rates for salt and piecegoods being 
higher than at present, Bombay salt and piecegoods came to 
Sholapur in carts from Panvel at a cheaper cost than by rail ; these 
carts on return took cotton to Panvel at a cheaper cost than by rail. 
Since then, the railway rates on salt and piecegoods were reduced 
to secure the export of Sholipur cotton by rail, and not a single 
, cart4oad of cotl^nn6wgoes% road from Sholdpur to Panvel, In 
'.the city <2 Shol^w^ tijl about 1870, cotton used to be sold through 
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middlemen or adatydsy of whom there are forty. Of these forty mid- 
dlemen fifteen are rich moneylenders owning large cotton godowns, 
and twenty "five are grain dealers who keep their consignments of 
cotton near and round their shops. In the cotton-growing districts 
of the Nizamis territory and in Talikoti and BelM whence cotton 
came to Sholapnr^ the husbandmen generally sold their cotton to 
local dealers. When they had enough cotton, these local dealers sent 
it in charge of one of their number to Sholapur to be sold through 
brokers or adaiyds. Sometimes when the price offered by the local 
dealers was too low, the husbandmen of the cotton-growing dis- 
tricts clubbed together and themselves sent the cotton to the Shola- 
pur brokers. Between 1866 and 1868 when cotton came in large 
quantities to Sholapur, about three-fourths was brought by the local 
Lingayat Vani dealers of the cotton- growing districts. Upon receipt 
by the broker of a consignment of cotton he advanced cash to the 
amount of one-fifth to three-fourths of the value of cotton, according 
to the credit of the consignors. It was the brokei^’s business to 
receive charge of the cotton, to store it, to watch over it, and to 
sell it at the best market rate on behalf of his vackhiycU or consignor. 
The broker was also responsible for all losses in cases of defaulting 
buyers. For this trouble and risk, on each hoja or bundle of 250 
pounds the broker charged a monthly godown rent of 3d. (2 a&'.) 
and a commission of 1.9, 9d. (14 as\). Of this commission 9d. 
(6 as,) were paid by the owner of the cotton and la. (8 as,) 
by the buyer. In the city of Siiohipur this system of selling cotton 
still obtains, but cotton has forsaken the Sholapur market. The 
fall of the ShoMpur cotton trade is chiefly due to two causes. 
As the Sholapur brokers began to take from each bundle or dokra a 
considerable quantity of cotton as a toll or daskiriy the cotton 
dealers of the Nizdm^s territory made Barsi their chief cotton mart. 
The other cause was that when the Peninsula railway was carried 
to Raichur, the cotton dealers of the Bombay Karnatak began to 
send cotton from stations nearer the cotton land than Sholiipur. 
Still, at present (1884) a considerable quantity of cotton comes to 
Sholapur from Biigalkot, Hungund, Muddebihal, and Talikoti in 
Bij4pur. To the first buyer in the Bijapur district cotton costs £G 
to £8 (Rs, 60-80) the khandi of 784 pounds; on this, cart carriage 
to ShoMpur costs 8s. to 16s. (Rs. 4-8), and rail carriage from Shohipur 
to Bombay costs £2 (Rs. 20), When the trade in the Nizam’s country 
cotton left Sholapur the steam presses were moved from ShoMpur to 
Barsi. Most Bombay traders also went to B;4rsi which became the 
chief cotton mart. Barsi lies forty-seven miles nox'th of ShoMpur 
and has about 10,000 people. It has a large trade in cotton and 
linseed. Cotton comes to Barsi ghiefly from Dignor, Dismatt, 
Khamdabar, Kirkeli, Madnor, Makair, Nandiar, Parli, and TJnvir in 
the Nizdm’s territory. At Barsi cotton is bought* and sold in two 
ways. Either the local dealers or husbandmen of the cotton-grow- 
ing districts themselves bring the cotton to the market and sell it 
through brokers or adaiyds in the same way as at ShoMpur ; or 
after the Divali holidays, that is in the heginhing of the Hindu 
new year in October- November, the native traders Or their agents 
or gumdstds start from Bombay or Bdrsi for the cotton-growing dis- 
B 125—34 
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tricts of the Nizamis dominions. Here, throngli a respectable money- 
lender the traders enter with the husbandmen into a contract for 
cotton by paying a commission of 2^. (Re. 1) for every bundle or hoja 
of 250 pounds. The moneylender guarantees the fulfilment of this 
contract. In these cotton-growing districts the moneylenders have 
such influence and are so much trusted by the husbandmen that they 
make no cotton contract except through the moneylenders. On the 
day the contract is signed by the husbandman and endorsed by the 
money lender^ a draft on Bombay in full payment of the cotton 
contracted is given to the moneylender at eleven days^ sight. The 
contract always accompanies this draft. Contracts are not made for 
selection or classification. Contracts made through moneylenders 
are seldom broken. 

Of other exports under grain com© jvdrij 'bcijri, wheat, gram, 
and pulse. Jvdri aud wheat are largely sent to Bombay from 
the Sholapur and Barsi Road stations. In an ordinary year the 
gi'eatest export of grain averages about 127,000 tons, chiefly from 
Sholapur and Barsi. Of oilseeds, linseed, which grows to aconsiderahle 
extent in the district, is largely sent to Bombay generally by Bhatias 
and sometimes by Ling^yat Eomti Gujar and Mdrwari traders 
of Sholapur and Barsi. In Sholapur linseed sells at about twenty- 
five pounds (84 shers) the rupee, and the cost of carriage from 
Sholapur to Bombay is 14^. to 16^. (Rs. 7 - 8) the hhandi. Hides and 
horns are sent in small quantities by Labhey Mnsalmans. Since the 
1876 famine which greatly reduced the number of cattle, the export 
of hides and horns has been considerably reduced. Clarified butter 
is made by Gavlis or milkmen, and is largely sent to Bombay by 
Bhatias. At Sholapur, Barsi, Karmala, and Pandharpnr native 
carts are made by Sutars and G-hisMis and sent all over the district. 
At Sholapur and Karmd;la cart traffic is brisk, and Karmala cax’ts 
are known for strength and cheapness. At Sholapur, Barsi, 
Karmala, and Pandharpnr country cloth is woven by a large 
number of Sillis or Koshtis. Prom the Sffis the cloth is generally 
bought by local traders on market days and is partly used locally 
and partly sent to Poona, Ahmadnagar, and Bombay. When hard- 
pressed for cash, as soon as they are woven, the S^lis themselves 
sell their piecegoods from doar to door. 

The extension of the Peninsula Railway to ShoHpur in 1860 and 
to R^ichnr in 1870, has much reduced the cart and pack bullock 
traffic which went from ShoUpnr in the east towards the Nizamis 
territory and in the west towards Bombay by Panvel. By the 
opening of the East Deccan Railway from Hotgi in Sholdpnr to 
Gadag in Dh^Lrwdr this traffic will further he reduced towards the 
south and ShoMpur will suffer €is a trade centre. 

Of the four ;^ars ending 1883, for two years 1880' and 1881 
complete railway traffic returns are available for all stations of the 
district and for two years 1882 and 1883 details are available only for 
six large stations. Daring these four years, excluding details of six 
minor stations^ since 1882,. the district passenger traffic rose steadily 
from 898,7/4 in 1880 to 478,966 in 1883. Of these four years, 

; during the three years ending 1882, the goods traffic also steadily 
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rose from 86^850 tons ill 1880 to 197^372 tons in 1882 * in 1883 it 
fell to 167,143 tons. Of tlie two largest stations B4rsi Road and 
Slxolapnr, at Bdrsi Road^ except a slight fall in 1881,, the passenger 
traffic during the four years ending 1883 rose from 109^311 in 1880 
to 121;426 in 1883 ; and for the three years ending 1882 the goods 
traffic rose from 38^520 tons in 1880 to 81,051 tons in 1882 ; in 1883 
it fell to 71,522 tons. At Sholapiir, of the four years, daring the 
three years ending 1882 the passenger traffic rose steadily from 
189,024 in 1880 to 226,621 in 1882 and the goods traffic from 
37,528 tons in 1880 to 65,609 tons in 1882 ; in 1883 the traffic fell 
slightly, passengers to 224,386 and goods to 52,830 tons. Of the 
other four large stations for which details- ai’e available for all the 
four years ending 1 883, the passenger traffic i^ose steadily at all the 
stations, at Jeur from 18,809 to 27,878, at Madha from 16,832 to 
24,391, at Mohol from 30,310 to 47,900, and at Hotgi from 2786 to 
32,985. Of the four years, for the three years ending 1882 the 
goods traffic for three stations rose steadily at Jeur from 4390 to 
17,652 tons, at Mddha from 4084 to 11,811 tons, and at Hofcgi from 
two to 17,258 tons; in 1883 the goods traffic fell slightly, to 11,443 
tons at Jem', to 10,078 tons at Mddha, and to 16,818 tons at Hotgi. 
At Mohol, during the four years euding 1883, the goods traffic, 
except a slight fall in 1881, rose from 1305 tons in 1880 to 4952 tons 
in 1883. At Hotgi the unusual rise in traffic is chiefly due to the 
carriage of railway materials for making the East Deccan or Hotgi 
Gradag railway. The details are : 

SholdpiiJ' Penbmda Railway Traffic^ 1880 -ISSS. 
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1881. 

18^2. , 

im. 


Passen- 
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Goods. 

Passen- 

gers, 

Goods. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 



Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 

Kdtraj 

2:167 


1425 






Pojnalvfih 

10,902 

188 

5012 

450 


■ ■ 



Sogaon 

Jv-ur 

2071 

18,809 

U:590 

4890 

1033 

20,771 

13,767 

23,098 

17,062 

27,878 

31.‘,443 

iveni 

007 

2941 

003 



Barsi Hoad ...| 

109,311 

38,020 

03,900 

64,030 

118,712 

81,051 

321,420 

71,522 

Madlia 

io,s:n 

;j82a 

4084 

18,307 

2519 

,8823 

20,291. 

H,S11 

24,391 

n.i,ors 

Aiigar 

299 

256 


Moliol 

30,310 

1800 

35,403 

; 115!) , 

42,880 i 

i>31 

47',000 

4952 

Pakni 

3147 

I ■ 27 1 

1994 

35 


... 


... 

SlKtlapur 

180,024 

. 37 ,.028 . 

220,797 

42,406 

, 220,021 

65,060 : 

224* 380 

52,330 

Hotgi ... 

2780 

2 i 

5295 i 

1040 

j 23,037 

17,258 ' 

32,985 

10,818 

Total 

1398,774 

I 

' SG.SOO • 

. . ' 

410,567 ! 

! 

133,193 1 

454,039 

• .j 

107,372 

478,9(56 

1 107,143 


Of the four years ending 1883, for two years 1880 and 1881 
complete goods retmms are available for all stations of tlie district, 
and for two years 1882 and 1883 details are available only for six 
large stations. Daring these four years, excluding details of six 
minor stations, imports rose steadily from 30,930 '‘tons in 1880 to 
46,894 tons in 1883 ; and of the four years, during the three years 
ending 1882, expoi'ts I'ose steadily from 55,920 tons in 1880 to 
152,802 tons in 1882; in 1883 exports fell to 120,249 tons. Of the 
chief items under exports, during the four years ending 1888 cotton 
shows a rise from 12071 tons in 1880 to 24,667 ions in 1882 and 
then in 1883a fall to 15,458 tons; grain shows a rise from 15,037 
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tons in 1880 to 73^524 tons in 1882 and in 1883 a fall to 40^175 tons ; 
oil shows a rise from 4137 tons in 1880 to 5516 tons in 1882 and in 
1883 a fall to 5005 tons ; oilseeds^ except a slight fall in 1881 , show 
a steady rise from 12^937 tons in 1880 to 29,388 tons in 1883; 
conntry piecegoods show a fall from 1148 tons in 1880 to 876 in 1882, 
and in 1888 a rise to 1106 tons; raw and refined sugar shows a rise 
from 896 tons in 1880 to 3246 tons in 1881, then a fall to 1347 tons 
in 1882, and again a rise to 2728 tons in 1883 ; and country twist 
shows no marked rise and fall, varying from 265 tons in 1881 to 
295 tons in 1882. Of the chief items under imports, during the four 
years ending 1883 fruits show arise from 1226 tons in 1880 to 1772 
tons in 1883 ; firewood, except a slight fall in 1881, shows a rise 
from 1152 tons in 1880 to 4708 tons in 1883 ; grain shows a fall from 
4953 tons in 1880 to 1107 tons in 1881, then a rise to 1710 tons in 

1882 and to 2010 in 1883; metal show's a rise from 1931 tons in 
1880 to 2750 tons in 1882, and in 1883 a slight fall to 2718 tons; 
molui flowers show a rise from 261 tons in 1880 to 296 tons in 1881, 
then a slight fall to 220 tons in 1882, and again arise to 451 tons in 

1883 ; oil shows an unusual rise from 209 tons in 1881 to 756 tons 
in 1882 and then a sudden fall to 156 tons in 1883 ; European piece- 
goods show a rise from 762 tons in 1880 to 1077 tons in 1883 ; country 
piecegoods show a rise from 500 tons in 1880 to 1027 tons in 1882 and 
then a fall to 763 tons in 1883 ; salt shows a fall from 10,644 tons in 
1880 to 4342 tons in 1881, then a rise to 11,913 tons in 1882, and 
again a small fall to 10,423 tons in 1883 ; raw and refined sugar shows 
a rise from 527 tons in 1880 to 141 5 tons in 1882 and then a foil to 866 
tons in 1883; timber shows a steady rise from 282 tons in 1880 to 656 
tons in 1883 ; European twist shows arise from 1023 tons in 1880 to 
1323 tons in 1882 and then a slight fall to 1226 tons in 1883 ; and 
country twist shows a rise from 414 tons in 1880 to 505 tons in 1882 
and then an iinnsiial fall to 294 tons in 1883. The details are : 
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Out- 
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Out- 
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12,071 

180 

17,951 

5 

24,507 

35 

16,458 

266 

Fruits 

... 

821 

1226 

744 

1353 

442 

1310 

464 

1772 

Firewood ... 

... 

416 

1162 

539 

879 

6:i7 

2022 

200 

4708 

Grain 

... 

15,037 

4953 

42,037 

1107 

78,524 

1710 

40,175 

2U10 

Hides and Horns 

390 

OO 

400 

54 

471 

67 

410 

95 

Metal 

... 

266 

1931 

227 

2234 

240 

2750 

239 

2718 

Moha Flowers 

■ ... 

14 

201 

27 

296 


220 

31 

451 

Oil 

... 

4137 

200 

5259 

209 

5515 

756 

5005 

155 

Oilseed 


12,037 

58 

11,622 

81 

21,619 

01 

2£),3SS 

85 

Piece Goods, Etirope 

13 

702 


992 

1 

1070 


1077 

„ ,, Country ... 

1148 

500 

1055 

5!»1 

870 

1027 

iioo ' 

! 763 

Sait ... 


11 

10,644 

♦ 16 

4342 


11,913 

26 

10,423 

Suo-ar Paw and Bofincd ... 

805 

527 

3240 

503 

i347 

1415 

2728 

866 

Sundries ... 


7896 

6636 

20,322 

14,847 

23,222 

17,710 

24,060 

19,273 

Tinilier 


7 

282 

19 

323 

30 

612 1 

14 

656 

Twist Europe 


66 

1023 


1032 

1 

1323 ' 

1 

1226 

„ Country 


278 

414 

*265 

498 

295 

505 

1 283 

294 

Tobacco 


17 

91 

12 

40 

15 

57 

10 

54 

Wool 


1 

... 



I 

1 

2 


Total ... 

56,920 

80,930 

103,741 

29,452 

152,802 

44,670 

120,249 

40,894 


Shol&pur crafts are only of local importance. The chief are 
the dyeing of yarn, the handloom weaving of cotton cloth and 
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■woollen blankets^ the spinning weaving and pressing of cotton by 
steam power^ oil pressings and working in gold and silver, copper 
and brass^ iron, stone, earth, wood, and leather. 

Thread dyeing is partly in the hands of weavers and is partly 
along with cloth-dyeing a separate industry. Of about 1000 dyers, 
chiefly Hindu Eangaris and Nir^lis, about 300 are at ShoMpur and 
100 at Valsang. The dyers of Sholapur and Karmd,la have a good 
local name. At present the industry is not thriving. Calico 
printing is carried on to a large extent in Sholapur, Bdrsi, and 
Pandharpur. The chief dye-stuffs are saflSiower or Jcusumb, red 
ochre or Jcapila, cochineal or Jdrmaj ddne, sandars wood or 
siirangi, and indigo or nil. Of these dyes about 600 acres of 
sandars wood are yearly tilled in the Barsi sub-division. It is 
sown in September in the same manner as Jmn. The plants are 
allowed to grow for three years, and are then pulled up by the roots 
and the small roots cut off and dried in the sun. From these 
roots the dye is made. The cost of tillage is estimated at about 
2,9. 6i (Rs. 1^) the acre, and the profit at 6s. (Rs. 3). About twenty 
tons (600 mans) of sandars -wood is yearly grown at Barsi. Of this 
about a ton (30 mans) is locally used and the rest is sent to Sholapur 
Poona and Ahmadnagar. In Sholapur sandars wood sells at 2\dL, 
to (li-2 as.) a pound, cochineal at 2\lI. to 4i\d. (I 3 as.), safflower 
at 3(1. to (2-3 as.), and indigo at 4s. (Rs. 2). Of the different 
dyes sold in the district the sale of sandars wood and indigo at 
Sholapur is each valued at about £5000 (Rs. 50,000), of cochineal 
and red ochre each at £600 (Rs. 6000), and of safflower at £200 
(Rs. 2000), making a total sale of £11,400 (Rs. 1,14,000 ) } at 
B4rsi the sale of sandars wood is valued at £80 (Rs. 800), of 
indigo at £100 (Rs. 1000), and of safflower at £400 (Rs. 4000), 
making a total sale of £580 (Rs. 6800). Of the articles dyed 
with these stuffs silk is dyed magenta and yellow. The silk 
is first softened by being placed with lime and carbonate of 
soda in boiling water ; afterwards to dye it magenta, it is 
steeped six days in the water in which cochineal has been 
dissolved. Silk is dyed yellow by being boiled in a solution of 
water, carbonate of soda, red ochre, and oil made from the common 
hardai or safflower. Cloth is dyed red and blue. The red colour is 
produced by sandars wood or by safflower. In dyeing with sandars 
wood the wood is ground to powder, and about eighty pounds (1 marC) 
of this powder, together with li pounds (f slier) of alum, are 
dissolved in water. The cloth is steeped in oil, then in salt water, 
and then put in the solution of the dye. It is dried and dipped in 
the dye alternately two or three times. Safflower is used chiefly 
for dyeing turbans. The safflower iis moistened and tied in a cloth 
in the sun for twenty-four hours, 1 J pounds (| she^ of wild fig tree 
ashes being mixed with about eighty^ pounds (1 man) of safflower. 
The cloth is soaked in water in which fig tree ashes have been 
mixed, and the dye is applied after it has been washed. Cloth is 
dyed blue with indigo. The indigo is first boiled for two hours 
and compressed into round balls. A solution is then made consisting 
of this prepared indigo, salt, giil or molasses, and lime in equd 
quantities. In this solution the cloth is steeped three or four times. 
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Being always dried before it is steeped. All these dyes are 
permanent. 

Of the industries of the district^ next to agriculture, spinning and 
weaving are the most important. Silk and the finer sorts of cotton 
cloth^ such as turbans and womehs robes, are woven at Sholapur 
and at most of the towns and large villages in the ShoMpur 
sub-division, particularly at Vdlsang. They are also produced at 
Karkam in the Pandharpur subdivision, at Sangola and the villages 
round, and at Karmdla and the villages round. The coarser kinds 
of cotton cloth also and woollen blankets are woven at all these 
places, and at B^rsi and three other towns in that sub-division, in 
six towns or large villages in the Madha sub-division, and at 
Tembhmmi in the Eai'mala sub-division. At Pandharpur and at 
Natepute in the Mdlsiras sub-division thei’e is a considerable 
manufacture of blankets. At Sholapur there are 6425 looms and 
4250 people supported by weaving, of whom five-eighths are Hindus 
and three-eighths Musalmans; at Valsang there are one hundred 
weaving families ; at Karkam there are 830 looms, of which fifty 
are for blankets ; at Sangola there are fifty looms ; at and around 
Karmala 229 looms for cotton and ninety-six for woollen goods.^^ In 
the B‘^rsi snb-division there are 876 looms for cotton goods and 117 
for woollens ; in the M^dha subdivision 200 families are employed in 
weaving ; at Tembhurni there are thirty looms. The blanket looms 
at Pandharpur number forty and at Katepute about 100. Chiefly 
at Barsi, Karmala, Mandrup, Mohol, Pandharpur, Sangola, Sholapur, 
Vair^g, and Vdlsang, weaving is largely carried on by about 1000 
families of Koshti, S^li, Khatri, and Momin weavers. Some of the 
weavers weave independently ; others both men and women weave 
on wages of 8d. to 9d, (2-6 as.) a day. Weavers work from 
morning to evening and rest for an hour at noon. In weaving fine 
women’s robes, bodices, and other fine cloth steam-spun yarn chiefly 
that woven at the Sholapur mill, is generally used ; and in weaving 
fdsodis or cotton sheets, or floor cloths, /tefe or horse-cloth, 

phadkis or scarves and other coarse cloth hand-spun yarn is used. 
Hand-made fine cloth is not much liked and rarely goes outside 
of the district. j| Owing to the comparative cheapness of machine- 
woven English and Bombay cloth, the hand-made cloth of the 
country finds little favour among the well-to-do, and consequently 
the hand-loom industry is said to have fallen seriously in the last 
twenty years. Still some of the well-to-do hold to the hand-loom 
cloth, and will wear no other. The labouring classes find the thick 
strong hand-made cloth cheapest in the long run. The hand-loom 
cloth called hhdrva is much uscjd by all classes for bedding. 

Besides han(^-spinning and weaving a steam-spinning and 
weaving mill, the property of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving 
Company Limited, began working at Shoifipur in March 1877. 
This company has a nominal capital of £80,000 (Rs. 8 lakhs) ^ in 
1884 an actual capital of £67,850 (Rs. 6,78,500), and is managed 
by Messrs. Morarji Gokaldds and Company of Bombay, The 
. machinery, driven by two togines, each of forty horse-power, works 
20,888 spindles and 175 looms and employs 850 hands at a monthly 
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wage expenditure of about £770 (Rs. 7^700). Of tlie workmen 
about 150 are Musalmatis and tbe rest Maratbas. Besides two 
Europeans wlio act as mill manager and assistant manager, two 
Parsis are employed as fitters. Except about 100 hands who are 
from Malvan in Ratnagiri, the rest belong to Sholapur and the 
neighbourhood. About half of the staff get fixed wages and the 
rest are paid by piece work. Of those who get fixed wages the 
mill-manager and spinning master draws a monthly salary of £40 
(Rs. 400), the assistant manager £10 (Rs. 100), the native engineer 
£15 (Rs. 150), the weaving master £7(Rs. 70), the card, frame, 
mule, and throstle masters £4 to £6 (Rs. 40-60), the mechanic 
foreman £4 4s, (Rs.42), and smiths and fitters £1 65 . to £2 
(Rs. l3“20). Of the hands who are paid by the piece, the women 
employed as reeiers earn IO 5 . to 18s, (Rs. 5-9) a month; weavers 
16s. to £2 (Rs. 8 -20) at { 4 -d. a pound of cloth, and frame-tenders 
16s, to £1 45 . (Rs. 8 - 12 ) at l^d. to l|d. a hand. Of the hands 
who are paid fixed wages, the men earn 125, to £1 45 . (Rs, 6 - 12), 
the women about IO 5 . (Rs. 5), and the boys 85 . to I 85 . (Rs. 4- 9) a 
month. When temporary hands are employed, a man is paid Gd, 
(4 as.) a day and a woman or a boy 3|-d. (24 as.). The total amount 
paid as wages in 1883-84 was £8620 (Rs. 86,200). The working 
hours are from sunrise to sunset, half an hour from twelve to 
half -past twelve being allowed for rest. Two or three holidays are 
given in the month. Of 1,758J300 pounds or 784 tons of cotton, the 
average yearly consumptforTinTihe mill, about two-thirds comes from 
Barsi and one-third is bought in the local market. The daily 
outturn of yarn is 5500 to 6000 pounds. The wholesale price is 
about £12 IO 5 . (Rs, 125) a bale of 800 pounds., Most of the outturn 
is used locally, bought by local dealers, distributed over the chief 
market towns, and used by hand-loom weavers. A portion is worked 
into cloth, the chief kind being longcloth and occasionally sheets, 
dangr% sail-cloth, and towels. The cloth is sold wholesale at 10|d. 
^7 as,) a pound. Besides being used in Sholapur the cloth goes to 
Bcirsi, Bijdpur, and the Nizdm^s territory. In addition to the 
weaving mill at Shohipur, there are at Barsi two steam press hqu^^ps, 
one, formerly belonging to Messrs. W. & A. Graham anff^mpany 
and now the property of Messrs. Gaddum Bythell and Company of 
Bombay, was started in 1876, and has two finishing presses of the 
latest construction ; the other belonging to the East Indian Press 
Company was started in 1866 and hm three presses of the old 
system worked jointly with a powerful finisher. These presses turn 
out bales each of 3| hundi’ed weights of cotton. During the cotton 
season from March to May the steam presses give well-paid 
employment to a large number of Ma^atha and Musalman labourers 
who often earn 1 5 . to I 5 . Gd, (8-12a5.) a day, T|ie pressed bales 
go by rail from B^rsi Road station to Bombay. 

Almost all over the district blankets are woven by Dhangars and 
Sangars. Sangar weavers are chiefly found in the Barsi and 
Sangola sub-divisions. The wool is from, their sheep, which are 
sheared twice a year. The wool is chiefly black with some dirty 
white threads. It has to be several times washed before it is ready 
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for use. TBe blankets and seat clot lis or dsans woven in tlio 
village of Gkerdi in the Sangola sub-division have a local name. 
Blankets fetch Is. to 10s. (Es. | - 5) each. In some parts hurnus or 
coarse felt is also made. Dban gar weavers earn 3d to 6cZ. (2 -4 as.) 
a day. 

Oil -pressing supports about 2000 Teli families scattered all over 
the district. The chief oil-seeds pressed are sesame, groundnut, 
safflower, castor, linseed, liavri til or white sesame, Mrle or niger 
seed, and ambddi or hemp. Oil is also pressed from the cocoa-kernel. 
The oil press costs about £3 (Rs. SO) and is of simple construction. 
The Telis are mostly Hindus, They generally buy the seed from 
cultivators and in large towns from dealers. The village produce 
is consumed by fche villagers and the surplus is sent to market 
towns for sale. As extracted oil is generally impure it soon gets 
rancid. Linseed, sesame, and groundnut oil are used for burning 
and cooking ; cocoanut and castor oil only for burning. Of 
late years kerosine oil from Bombay has been much used and has 
caused much loss to the local oil-pressers. The oilman generally 
has his shop in the house where the oil is pressed. His wife goes 
from house to house selling oil, and is also taken by the' oilman to 
large villages and towns on market days. In spite of the competi- 
tion of kerosine the craft is fairly thriving and still yields a good 
profit. The average daily outturn of a single press is about fifty 
pounds. The average price is 2Jd. to (1 1 - 3 as) a pound. 

In almost all market towns working in gold and silver is carried 
on by Deccan Sonars, who make ordinary native ornaments. The 
goldsmiths of ShoMpur, Barsi, Karnictla, and Pandharpur have a 
good local name for their skill, Sondrs seldom keep any store of 
gold or silver or of gold and silver ornaments. When he wants 
ornaments, the customer supplies the goldsmith with raw gold and 
silver. As in other districts the Sholapur goldsmith is not trusted. 
While at work he is closely watched by the customer or some member 
of his family. Sonars usually work to order eight to twelve hours 
a day. Their children help them in the work. They are generally 
well off, though not rich, and earn £1 to£l 10^. (Rs. 10 - 15) a month. 
Their busiest time is during the marriage months. The Sholapur 
Sondrs suffered much during the 1876-77 famine. They have no 
trade organization. 

At Sholapur, B^rsi, Vairdg, Karmala, Pandharpur, and some 
other places copper and brass vessels are made by Tambats and 
EdsdrSi Copper and brass sheets are brought from Bombay at- 
to Is. the pound (Re. ^ - 1 the sher of 80 tolds) ; cooking and 
drinking pots, mugs, lampstands, and other articles made of these 
sheets are sold at 1^. to la. 3d. the pound (Rs. 1 - IJ the sher of 80 
tolds). Coppersmiths work eight to ten hours a day. Their women 
help "in blowing the bellows. Daring the fair season some 
coppersmiths sell their wares from village to village ; others sell 
them throughout the year in shops. They are generally well off, 
and earn 9d. to Is. 6d. (6 -12 as.) a day. They have no trade 
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In all towns and in almost all large villages iron work is domo 
by Gliisadis and Lob^rs. Besides the Ghisddis and . Lohai's some 
Tambats at Sholapnr also work in iron. Lingayat Vani and 
Bohora traders of trade centimes bring large quantities of iron from 
Bombay by rail and sell it to petty dealers and blacksmiths. 
The chief articles made are nails^ hinges^ buckets, water cisterns, 
spoons, pans, horse-shoes, hoes, sickles, hatchets, spades, and tires 
for cart wheels. The village blacksmith mostly makes and repairs 
field tools and carts, and is paid in grain. Blacksmiths work eight 
to ten hours and earn 6d to 1 . 9 . (4- Bas.) a day. The opening of 
the railways and the steam factories has given them a larger field 
for work and on the whole they are well-to-do. 

Stone is cut by Patharvats and Maratha Gavandis or masons. 
The Patharvats of Sholapur, Barsi, and Pandharpur have a good 
local name as skilled workers. Stone workers move from place to 
place where work is found. They receive no help from, their 
women and children. They work eight to ten hours a day, 
Pathaiwats earning 1,9. to Is. 9c?. (8-14 as,) a day and Gavandis 
to 2s. (Re. |-1). Though stone-cutters earn good wages, their 
work is not constant, and as a class they are rather badly oS. 

In almost all villages earthen vessels, bricks, and tiles are made 
by Kumbhars and Kunbis. The clay is got free from fields and 
village sites. Earthen waterpots and jars are made in all villages, 
and other more showy pots and bricks and tiles are made in towns 
and large villages. On market days the potters take their wares 
for sale in carts or on ass-back. The potter^s work is slack during 
the rains. About half the work is done by women. They do not 
earn more than enough to maintain them. Village potters are 
mostly paid in gx'aiii. 

In towns and large villages lime is made by Lenars. The lime- 
kiln is round and is about eight feet in diameter and three feet 
high with a side hole at the bottom. At the bottom of the kiln is 
placed a layer of charcoal, then a layer of lime nodules mixed with 
charcoal and again a layer of charcoal. After allowing them to 
burn three or four days the contents of tlie kiln are taken out 
through the hole at the l)ottom. The lime is then separated from 
the charcoal and is ready for sale. Londrs earn 6d, to Qd, (4-G as,) 
a day. 

In most large villages wood-work is done by Sutai’s and sometimes 
by othews who learn the CT*aft. Most of the timber worked is of 
local growth ; teak and sandalwood are sometimes brought from 
Bombay and Poona and used in the better class of buildings. The 
carpenters of Sholapur, B4rsi, Kafmala, and Pandharpur have a 
good local name. The Karmala carpenters make excellent carts, 
which fetch £2 i0<9, to £3 (Rs. 25 - 30) each and are used generally 
throughout the district. Two or three families at Sholapur are 
well known for their skill in making boxes, tables, cots, and tools. 
Carpenters^ workis brisk during the fair season and slack in the rains. 
Their women do not help them in their work. For about ten 
months during the year carpenters earn 1^. (8 a day. As a class 
they are well-to-do, 
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In almost all large villages tides are tanned generally hj Dtors, 
MMrs, and Mangs^ and shoes are made by GES-mbliars. Hides are 
taken off dead animals free of charge. The process of tanning is 
simple. Cattle and buffalo hides are steeped in water for two or three 
daysj washed^ and the hair scraped off with knives. Lime is applied 
to the hide;, and after washings it is left to steep twenty days in the 
extract of the ^armcZ Cassia auricnlata bark. It is again washed 
and laid in clean water for a fortnight and then dried in the shade. 
Goat and sheep skins are soaked for a day in a solution of salt and 
the leaves of the Cynanchum extensum. The hair is then 

scraped off and the skin carefully cleaned. It is covered for one 
day with Indian millet dough and then dyed by being steeped in a 
solution of the gum of the pipal Ficus religiosa together with a 
small quantity of carbonate of soda and the bark of the lodh 
Symplocos racemosa. Tanners work eight to ten hours a day. The 
women help the men in their work. Besides shoes Chambhars 
make sandals/ buckets, and water bags. The shoemakers of 
Sholapur and Karmala have a good local name for their skill. 
Chambhars work eight to ten hours a day. The making of silk 
borders on the shoes is generally done by women. Sholapur shoes 
are not sent outside the district. English boots from Bombay and 
native shoes from Poona and Bijapur are imported for local use. 
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HISTORY. 

Little is ImowiL of the early history of ShoMpar. Though no 
early rererence to it has been traced its great and widespread 
Holiness among middle and lower class Deccan Hindus seems to 
snow that Pan dharpur is an ancient place of pilgrimage. The 
statue of Yithoba Dr. BhagvanMl believes to belong to about the 
nitJi century after Ohristj but the only known inscriptions in the 
tem|ne are of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Like the rest of 
early centuries of the Christian era (b.c. 9(>-a.i). 
Qi 1 ^ Probably formed part of the territories of the 

tonatakarni or Andhrabhritya dynasty whose capital was Paithan on 
Ahmadnagar-Niz^m frontier about 150 miles 
north-west of SlioUpur. Probably aiso^ though this is not proved by 
local inscriptions, during the 900 years ending with the Musalman 
overthrow^of the Devgiri Yidavs in the beginning of the foimteenth 
century, Sholdpur, like the neighbouring districts of Bijapur 
Ahmadnagar and Poona, was held by the Early and Western 
Lhalukyas from 550 to 760, by the R^shtrakutas to 973, by the 
revived or Western Chalukyas to 1184, and by the Devgiri Yddavs 
till the Musalman conquest of the Deccan about 1300d 

Of Devgiri Yadav rule traces remain in ShoMpur in about ten 
liemadpanti temples and a well and nine inscriptions,^ four of 
which appear from their dates (1192, ISOO, 1300, 1304) to belong to 
the third Devgiri Ycidav king Bhillam (1188-1192) and the ninth 
king Eamehandra (1271-1308). 

The first Musalman invasion of the Deccan took place in 1294, 
but the power of the Devgiri Yadavs was not crushed till 1318.^ 

^ Details of tixe Chalukya and Ohalukya, E^slitraknta, and Deveiri Yddav 
dynasties are given m Fleet’s History of the Dynasties of the Kdnarese Districts of 

Bh^ncUrkar’s Early Deccan History, pp. 
Aecount^pp^l 79 ? 3 S 9 ^^ Statistical Account, p. 214and Bijipur Statistical 

Chapalgaon and Jehxir in Akalkot, Bavi and 
^ mtepute, and Veldpur in Mdlsiras, Pandharpur and 

Pandhagxnr, and Kandalgaon KAhegaon and Marde in ShoUpur. The 

Moholand Vdpha in M^dha, VeUpurin 
Anff. f 3?andharpur and Piilimj in Pandharpur. Hr. Burgess’ Lists of 

Antiquarian Eemains, 70.^ See below Places. S 

P£P. ^- ®pshta, I. 304. In 1294 Hdindev the ruling king of Devgad was 
AU-ud-din Khilji, the nephew of the Delhi emperor 

tribute. In 1297, Eimdey gave shelter to 
Itai Karan the fnmtwA 1 x.. . 


TV/T^T.:; / IT’ -Aia-ua-am's general, reduced tne greater part 

distributed it among his officers, and confirmed iUmdev in his 

hospitality at Devgad by Rdmdev (Ditto, I. 371). In 1310, 
tainacv was succeeded by his son Shankard^v who was ill-affiected to the 
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From 1318^ MaMrdsMra began to be ruled by goyeriiors appointed 
from DelM and stationed at Devgiri. In 1338^ Mubammad TugUik 
tbe emperor of Delhi (1325-1351) made Devgiri his capital and 
changed its name to panlatabad or the Abode of Wealth. In 1341 
Musalman exactions caused a general revolt in the Deccan^ which, 
according to Ferishta, was so successful that in 1344 Muhammad had 
no part of his Deccan territories left him except Daulatabad.^ This 
statement seems exaggerated as in 1346 Musalmans were govern- 
ing at Kiilbarga^ Raichur, Bijapur, Bedar, Ganjauti^ Raibag^ Gilhari, 
Hukeri^ and Berar. In the same year there was widespread disorder 
and the Delhi officers pffindered and wasted the country.^ 

These cruelties led to the revolt of the Deccan nobles under the 
able leadership of an Afghdn soldier named Hasan Gangu. The 
nobles were successful and freed the Deccan from dependence on 
Northern India. Hasan^ founded a dynasty, which, in honour of his 
patron a Brahman, he called Bahmani, and which held command 
of the Deccan for nearly 150 years. The Bahmani capital was at 
Kulbarga about sixty miles east of ShoMpur, till, in 1426, it was 
moved to Bedar or Ahmadabad-Bedar about 100 miles further east. 
By 1351 AM-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahmani, by treating the local 
authorities in a liberal and friendly spirit, had brought under his 
power every part of the Deccan which had before been subject 


Musalmdns, Malik Kdfiir, on Hs way to the Karndtak, left a force at the town of 
Paithan on the left bank of the Ooddvari to overawe the Ydclavs. (Ditto, I. 373}. In 
131 2 Malik Kdfiir marched a fourth time into the Deccan, seized and put Shankardev 
to death, wasted Mahdrdshtra, and fixed his residence atDevgad (Ditto, I, 379), where 
he remained till Ald-ud-din in his last illness ordered him to Delhi. During Malik 
Kdfur’s absence at Delhi, Harpdldev the son-in-law of Rdmdev stirred the Deccan 
to arms, drove out many Miisalmdn garrisons, and, with the aid of the other Deccan 
chiefs, recovered Mahdrdshtra. In 1318 Mubdrik Khilji, Ald-ud-clin’s son and successor, 
marched to the Deccan to chastise Harpdldev who fled at the approach of the 
Musalmdns, and was pursued, seized, and flayed alive. Mubdrik appointed Malik Beg 
Laki, one of his father’s slaves, to command in the Deccan, and returned to Delhi 
(Ditto, I. 383). 

^ Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 426-427- ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 432-433. 

^ Hasan was an Afghdn of the lowest rank and a native of Delhi, He farmed a 
small plot of land belonging to a Brdhman astrologer named Gangu wdio was in 
Muhammad Tughlik’s favour. Having accidentally found a treasure in his field 
Hasan ^ gave it to his landlord Gangu, who was so struck with his honesty that he 
used his influence to advance Hasan’s fortunes, Hasan rose to a great station in the 
Deccan, took the name of Gangu out of respect and gratitude to his patron, and for 
the same reason added the title of Bahmani to his name when he became the founder 
of a dynasty, Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 284-285 ; Elphinstone’s History of India, 666. 
The Bahmani kings were : 

Bahmmii Kings j lSk7'15BB. 


Name. 

Date. 

Name. 

Bate. 

AH-iid-din Hasan 
Oanfli 

Muhammad I. 

Mu hid 

Baud 

Mahmud I. 
Ghiy{is-ud-dm ... 
Shams-ud-din 

Firoz 

Ahmad T. 
AlS,-ud-din 11. 

1347-1358 

1358-1875 

1375-1378 

1378 

1378- 1397 
1397 

3397 

1397-1422 

1422-1485 

1436-1457 

Hurndyun 

NiKS,m 

Muhammad 11. ... 

Mfthmud II. 

Nominal Kings. 
Ahmad 11. ... ...i 

Ald-ud-din HI. ... 
Wall 

Kalim 

1467-1401 
1461 - 146.3 
1463-1482 
1482-1618 

1618 - 1620 
1620-1622 
1522-1526 
1526 
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to the throne of Delhi.^ In 1857 Ald-ud-din dmded his kingdom 
into four proTinces or tarafs over each of which he set a provincial 
governor or tarafddr, Sholapur formed part of the province of 
Kulbarga^ which^ besides ShoMpur, included Kulbarga^ Bij^pur^ 
Raichur, Mudgal^ Sugar, and Naldurg. During the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, under the excellent rule of Muhammad Shdh 
Bahmani (1358-1375), the banditti which for ages had harassed the 
trade of the Deccan were bi*oken and scattered and the people 
enjoyed good government.^ This period of prosperity, when 
probably Sholapur and several other forts to the east were built, 
was followed by the awful calamity of the Durga Devi famine, when 
twelve rainless years (1396 - 1407) are said to have turned the 
land to a desert. In the first years of the famine Mahmud Shah 
Bahmani (1378-1397) is said to have kept ten thousand bullocks 
to bring grain from Gujarat to the Deccan, and to have founded an 
orphan school in each of the seven leading towns of his dominions.^ 
No efforts of any rulers could preserve order or life through so long 
a series of fatal years. Whole districts were left without people and 
the strong places fell from the Musalmans into the hands of the local 
chiefs.^ Before the country could recover, it was again wasted by 
two rainless years in 1421 and 1422. Multitudes of cattle died, 
and the people broke into revolt.^ In 1429, the leading Bahmani 
noble, whose title was Malik-ul-Tujar or Chief of the Merchants, 
went through the Deccan restoring order. So entirely had the country 
fallen waste that the old villages had disappeared and fresh ones 
had to be formed generally including the lands of two or three of 
the old villages. Land was given to all who would till it free of rent 
for the first year and for a horse bag of grain for the second year. 
This settlement was entrusted to D4du Narsu Kd,le an experienced 
Bi^hman and to a Turkish eunuch of the court.® In 1436, in the 
reign of AM-ud-din Sh^ih Bahmani II. (1435-1457), the king^s brother 
Prince Muhammad, in the hope of making himself independent, with 
the aid of the Vijaynagar king to whom he was sent to demand 
tribute, took Sholdpur and other neighbouring places. He was 
soon defeated and forced to accept Eaichur as an equivalent for the 
territory he had usurped.*^ In 1460, a famine known as Dtimaji- 
panPs famine again wasted the Deccan. According to the local story 
a Brahman named Dilm^jipant was employed at Mangalvedha, about 
twelve miles south of Pandharpur, as a revenue officer under the 
Bedar government. He had charge of a large store of government 
corn at Mangalvedha. Hundreds of Brahmans and others flocked to 
Mangalvedha and were fed by Damiljipant out of the government 
stores. Hearing of his breach of trust the Bedar king issued orders 
that Ddmaji should be seized and brought before him. While 
Dclm^iji was on his way to Bedar, the god Vithoba, whom Damaji 
worshipped, took pity on his servant and appearing as a village 
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i Briggs’ Ferishta, II.201-292;Grant DutPs Mardth.43,25. ® Briggs’ Ferislita,II.325-6. 
3 Briggs’ Fcrislxta II. 349-50. These seven towns were Knlbarga, Bedar, Hd-ndh^r, 
Daulatabad, Elichxmr, Gbeiil, and D4hhol. Ditto, 

^ Grant Duff’s MardthAs, 26. ® Briggs* Feiislifiaj II. 405-400. 

^ Grant Duff’s Mariithds, 26. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, H, 502, 
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Mhar at Bedar paid the price of the grain distributed by D^mSji.^ In 
1472 and 1473 another failure of rain so wasted the countiy that in 
1474 when rain fell scarcely any one was left to till the land*^ 

The power and turbulence of the provincial governors was a 
source of weakness and danger to Bahnaani rule. To remove this 
evilj Mahmud Gd,wan^ the learned and able minister of Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani 11. (1463-1482)^ framed a scheme under which the 
territories were divided into eight instead of into four provinces. 
The province of Kulbarga was divided into Bijapur and Ahasnabad^, 
and Ahasnabadj of which Sholapur formed a part^ was entrusted 
to Dastur Dinar an Abyssinian eunuch/ and under him ShoMpur 
and Par^ndu;, with the eleven surrounding districts, were entrusted 
to two brothers Zain Khan and Khwaja Jahan, In each province 
only one fort was left in the governor's hands; all others were 
entrusted to captains and garrisons appointed and paid from head- 
quarters. The pay of the captains was greatly raised and they 
were forced to keep their garrisons at full strength. This scheme 
brought on Mahmud 6d,wan the hatred of the leading nobles^ 
who in 1481, by false charges of treason, succeeded in procuring his 
death. Bahmani power never recovered the loss of Mahmud Gdw^n. 
In 1485, Bid and other districts near Daulatabad were added to 
the estates of the Bahmani minister Niz4m-ul-Mulk, the successor 
of Mahmud Gawdn, who appointed Khwdja Jahan governor of 
Par4nda and the eleven surrounding districts.^ The end of Bahmani 
overrule was at hand. In 1489 Yusuf Adil Shdh the governor 
of Bijapur assumed independence and overran all the country 
north of Bijdpur as far as the Bhima, including the present 
ShoMpur sub-divisions of M^lsiras, Si-ngola, and part of 
Pandharpur.^ Under the partition treaty of 1497, between Malik 
Ahmad the ISTiz^m Shahi king of Ahmadnagar, Yusuf Adil Shah 
of Bijapur, and ImM-ul-Mulk of Berar, the whole province of 
Daulatabad, which must have included Paranda and its eleven 
districts, became part of Malik Ahmad^s dominions.® Khw4ja 
Jahan of Paranda and his brother Zain Khdn, though excluded 
from this partition treaty,^ continued to hold Paranda and the 
eleven surrounding districts in subjection to Ahmadnagar.® Zain 
Kh4n, the younger brother, who was governor of ShoMpur laid 
claim to half of the eleven districts and endeavoured to obtain a 
grant from Bedar to that effect. But Khwaja Jah4n, supported by 
Malik Ahmad of Ahmadnagar, succeeded in keeping the whole and 
opposing the claims of Zain Kh^n at the court of Bedar. In 1508, 
on the death of Malik Ahmad of Ahmadnagar (1490-1508), 
Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur marched against Khwaja; Jahan, 
and compelled him to cede five and a half of the eleven districts 
round ShoMpui^ to his brother Zain Khan.® On the death of 


1 Colonel Etheridge’s Famine Eeport (1868), 99-100. The village priests at 
Mangalvedha point out the site of Bdmdji’s house and of the corn cellars. Ditto. 
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Ynsnf Adil SMh (1510), tlie Bijipnr regent Kam0 KMoj 
imprisoned the yonng king Ismael Adil Shah and his mother 
Bnbnji Khanam, and marched with a force to ShoMpnr which he 
besieged for three months. As no aid came from Ahmadnagar, Zain 
Kh£n^ on receiving security for the safety of his family and wealth 
delivered (1511) Sholapar into Kamal Khdn’s hands together with 
the five and a half districts of which he had charge.^ Parancla 
and its five and a half districts, including perhaps Karmdla Mfldha 
and Barsi the three northern sub-divisions of the present district 
of ShoMpur, remained for many years under Khwaja Jahiin who 
seems to have been a half independent vassal of the king' of 
Ahmadnagar. In 1523, after one of their numerous wars^ 
through the intervention of Sh^h Tdhir Junaidi, Ismael of 
Bijdpur and Burhitn of Ahmadnagar met in the fort of Sholapur 
and agreed to peace.^ On this occasion Burh^n Nizam Sh^h 
asked the hand of Mariam the sister of Ismael Adil Shah, and the 
marriage was held with great state. The kings interchanged 
valuable presents including elephants and horses, and the rejoicings 
lasted a whole month {Rajah h. 930). When the festivities 
were over the kings took leave of each other and returned to 
their capitals. It is asserted that in the treaty of alliance 
Asad Khdn of Belgaum promised, on the part of his master 
Ismjlel Adil Shdh, to give the fort of ShoUpur, with its five and a 
half districts, as a dowry with the Bij5.pur princess. But as Ismael 
Adil Shdh afterwards denied that he had authorized this 
concession, Burhan Nizdm Shah, under the advice of Sh^h Tahir, 
was induced to drop the demand and return to Ahmadnagar. 
Daring the nest forty years the Niz^i-m Shd^hi king's claim to 
ShoMpur was the cause of constant wars. In 1524 the Bijapur 
princess quarrelled with her husband Burhan Nizdm Sh5.h because he 
treated a dancing girl called Amina as his chief wife. This quarrel 
led to war between Ahmadnagar and Bijdpur. BurMn Nizd,m Sh5.h 
secured the aid of Imad Shah king of Ber& and of Amir Berid 
regent of Bedar, and the confederates marched with forty thousand 
men to besiege ShoMpur and to occupy the ceded districts. Ismael 
Adil Shah, with 10,000 foreign cavalry, advanced to meet the allies, 
and for forty days the armies continued encamped between the 
forts of Sholapur and Naldurg four miles from each other without 
coming to action. During this time of inaction 3000 mounted 
foreign Bijapur bowmen were most successful in hovering round the 
allies' camp and cutting off their supplies. Khwaja Jahdn Dakliani, 
governor of Par^nda, vexed with the inactivity of Burhdn Niz^m. 
Shah, quitted the camp, attended by four thousand Dakhani 
cavalry, intending to surprise the Bijdpur bowmen. Next evening 
the foreigners, as usual, took post for the night the hanks of 
a rivulet, and having picketed their horses were disarming and 
waiting for supper. As night set in, Khwaja Jahdn Dakhani, 
with a reconnoitering party, came upon them, but was discovered 
at a short distance fx'om the outposts by a sentry who gave the 
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alarm. The bowmen instantly took to their horses, b^t before all 
were mounted Khwaja Jahan fell on them and killed about three 
hundred. Khwdja Jah^n^s Dakhanis, after returning from the 
pursuit, came to the spot on which the archers had been encamped, 
and dismounting, plundered and ate the archers^ Yictuals. The 
Bij^ur bowmen, seeing by their own experience how easily an 
army «may be surprised, resolved to attack the camp of Burhan 
Nizam Sh&h. They accordingly moved direct to his lines, 
and the sentinels, taking them for Khwdja Jahan^s detachment 
returning to camp, allowed them to pass. When in the midst of the 
camp, the Bijdpur bowmen discharged their arrows and made great 
havoc and pursued their route direct to the tents of Burhan Nizam 
Sh^h, Confusion was general. Briends could not be known from 
foes, and the bowmen, when sated with slaughter and plunder retired 
with little loss. Next morning, while the Ahmadnagar troops were 
still suffering from the terror caused by the night attack, Ismael 
Adil Sh4h advanced to give ba-ttle. Burhan Nizam Shiih and Im^d 
Shdh drew up their line, but in so great disorder and with such haste, 
that they were unable to withstand the Bijapur onset. Imad Shdh, 
being charged by Asad Khan the Bijdpur champion, fled almost 
without a blow and did not halt till he reached his fort of G^val in 
Ber^lr. Burhdn Nizam Shdh was also on the point of giving way 
but being timely reinforced by Amir Berid with 6000 fresh horse, 
continued to resist. At last Khush-Geldi Agha and Ismad Aglia, 
Turki officers in the Bijapur service, gained the enerny^s rear with 
two thonsand horse, while Asad Khan attacked the right wing. 
These assaults threw the Ahmadnagar troops into ntter confusion, 
and Burhan Nizam Sh^h, overcome by the weight of his 
armoui", was nearly falling from his horse through faintness. At 
this stage of the action some Tuiki slaves, seeing the state of the 
Ahmadnagar king, led his horse off the field and his army was 
instantly routed. About 3000 Ahmadnagar troops were slain in the 
pursuit, and the royal Niz^m Shahi standard fell into the hands 
of Asad Khdn, besides forty elephant>s, many cannon, and the whole 
tents and baggage. After this victory Ismsiel Adil Shah returned 
in triumph to Bijapur, where he held rejoicings for a month and 
conferred rewards and honours on the officers who had most- 
distinguished themselves.^ 

In 1528 Buiffi^n Nizam Sh4h accompanied by Amir Berid, again 
invaded Bijdpur. Asad Khan a second time completely defeated 
the allies within forty miles of Bijapur. Khwaja Jahan of Pardnda 
and several officers of distinction were taken prisoners ; the fugitives 
were pursued as far as Paranda ; and much baggage and twenty 
elephants among them the elephant which cainied Burh4n^s 
canopied seat of ambdri were taken. In 1531, Ismael Adil 
Shah wrote to Burhin Niz^m Shdh that, as the cool season had 
begun, ho proposed to make a tour of his dominions and intended 
to visit Sholapur and Naldurg; he hoped that Burhan Niz^m Shah 
would warn the officers of his frontier not to be alarmed or 
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misconceive tlie object of his march. Biirhdn Nizam Shah in reply 
told Ismael Adil Sh‘Ah that it would be more for his interest if he 
staid at home. Ismael Adil Shah^ who had started from Bijdpur, 
received this message at Bah manhalli while at evening prayer. He 
was so enraged that he started with only 400 horse and forty 
foot and reached the river at Naldurg, a distance of about sixty 
miles^ before evening prayer on the next day. He dismissed 
Burhdn's ambassadors telling them he had done all he was bound 
to do to avoid war, that he would now wait for his royal brother 
to come, as he had repeatedly come before, and amuse himself 
with the sight of the stormy ocean of war. On the return of 
his ambassadors, Bux'han Nizdin Shah, attended by Amir Berid, 
inarched with 25,000 horse and a considerable train of artillery to 
the Bijapur frontier. Ismael left the arrangement of the troops to 
Asad Khan. All the young men, sons of foreigners and Bajputs 
were formed into one body, composinga light division under San jar 
Khan the son of Mirza Jahdngir Kami, while their fathers, who 
were mostly old, remained in the line, agreeing that this was a 
day for the young soldiers to show their courage. Asad Khan 
assumed command of the right wing, leaving the ^ left to 
Mustdpha Agha, Shikandar Agha, and Kush Geldi Agha, all 
Turk! leaders of note. The centre was commanded by Ismael 
who joined as soon as the line was formed. On seeing that the 
colour of the canopy, the royal standard, and the enemy flags 
were green instead of white, Ismael asked the cause of the 
change, and was told that they were the signs of rule conferred 
on Burh^n Niz^m Sh^h by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. While 
he was speaking, the light division became engaged and Ismael 
Adil Shah instantly advanced with Ms whole line. The action 
became general and was so well maintained on both sides that 
victory was long doubtful. At length Khurshid Khan the 
commander of the Nizam Shahi army was killed and his 
troops fled in disorder. Shortly after Burhdn Nizam Shah w’^as 
siiiTonnded by the Bijdpur horse, and was in danger of being 
taken prisoner, when his body-guard by a desperate effort freed 
their sovereign, and, they escorting him from the field, he fled to 
Ahmadnagar without waiting to gather his scattered army. Muck 
plunder fell into the victors^ hands and Ismael Adil Shdlffs 
superiority was established throughout the Deccan. The battle 
was called the Victory of the Foreign Boys as the brunt of the 
fighting had fallen on them. The corps rose in the king^s esteem 
and many of the youths were ennobled though their fathers were 
alive. This was the last contest between Ismdel Adil Shah and 
Biirhd.n Nizdm Shah. They met on the frontier and made peace.^ 

In 1540, when the breach between IsmaeFs son Ibrahim Adil 
Shah and his minister Asad Khan became known, Burhdn Nizdm 
SMh and Amir Berid circulated reports, that, whenever they would 
come, Asad Khfo had pi’omised to deliver them Belgaum. Accord- 
ingly in 1542 they invaded Ibrahim’s territories, and wresting 
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the five and a half Sholapur districts from his officers^ gave them to 
the servants of Khwdja Jahan Dakhani and marched to Belganm, 
The reconciliation between Ibrahim and Asad Ehan changed the 
state of affairs. Ibrahim Adil Shah and Imad Sh^h marched 
against Burhdn and Amir Berid, who retreated with haste towards 
Daulatabad, hotly pursued by the Bijapur and Berar troops who 
took ample revenge for the depredations committed in Bijapur. 
Soon after this Amir Berid suddenly died^ and Burh^n Nizam Shah 
was reduced to sue for terms^ sending the venerable Shah Tahir to 
make overtures. In the treaty which followed Burh^n agreed to 
restore the five and a half districts to Ibrahim and promised never 
again to lay claim to them. When the treaty was signed and 
exchanged each of the sovereigns returned to his capital. In 1543 
Ibrahim^ with great pomp, married Rabia Sultana daughter of Ala- 
ud-din Imdd Shah of Berar. Burhan Nizam Shah, vexed at the 
issue of the late war, in spite of his promise, declared he could 
never rest till he had "won back the five and a half Sholapur 
districts. Shortly after, availing himself of some agreement 
between Ibrahim and Imdd Shd.h, Burhan Nizdm formed secret 
alliances with Ram Raja of Vijaynagar and Jamshid Kutb Shah of 
Golkonda to wage war against Bijapur on the south and east, while, 
with his own army and the troops of Ali Berid and Khwdja Jahdn, he 
invaded them from the north. With this force he laid waste many 
districts, and on several occasions defeated the Bijdpur troops, and 
the kingdom of Bijapur, attacked at once by three powerful armies 
in separate quarters, seemed on the brink of destruction. Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, at a loss how to act and without confidence in his 
counsellors, sent for Asad Khan from Belgaum and asked his 
advice. Asad Khan observed that Burhan had urged the rest to 
fight ; if he could be removed it would be easy to manage the others. 
He advised that for the sake of peace the five and a half Sholapur 
districts should be given up. Ibrahim acted according to this 
advice and peace was concluded. Still Sholapur was not given to 
Ahmadnagar.^ 

In 1549, to save his own territories from being wasted by the 
Ahmadnagar king, Ibrdhim invaded Ahmadnagar. He came 
suddenly before Paranda, and, finding the gates open, rushed with a 
body of troops into the fortress which submitted and was given in 
charge to one of his Dakhani officers. From Paranda Ibrahim laid 
waste the country round, levied contributions, and retreated on 
hearing of Burhd,n’s approach. Before Burhan Nizam Shah arrived 
within many miles of Paranda, the governor, who mistook a gnat near 
his ear for Burhan^s distant war trumpets, fled by night without 
telling his followers. Next morning the garrison followed their 
chief\s example, %,nd on the third day Burhan quietly entered the 
empty fortress.^ 

In 1551 Bnrhdn Nizam Sh^h, with the help of the Vijaynagar 
king Ram Raja, took ShoMpur and strengthened it.^ Some time 
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affcei% altliongli peace was conclude between Husain Nizam Sliab 
Burbanks son and successor and Ibrahim Adil SMli, Kbw^ja Jalian, 
tbe hereditary chief of Pai4nda, who had fled to avoid the resentment 
of his sovereign^ came to Bij^pur and inspired Ibrahim with 
hopes of retaking Sholapun For this purpose Ibrdhim concluded a 
treaty with Ram Raja and invited into his service Saif Ain-nl-Mulk 
commander-in-chief of the army of the late Burhan Nizam Shah, 
who had taken refuge in Ber^r from Husain’s oppression. Saif 
Ain-nl-Mulk accepted Ibrahim’s proposals, and Ibrahim conferred on 
hi m high titles with considerable estates and presents of money. By 
his advice Ibrdhim soon after espoused the cause of prince Ali the son 
of Biirhan Nizdm Slnih, who had taken refuge at his court. It was 
agreed that if Ali Niz^m Shi£h gained the Ahmadnagar throne, the 
forts of Kalliani and Sholapnr should be surrendered to Bijapnr. 
To effect these objects, prince Ali, accompanied by the 2000 horse 
which had come with him from Ahmadnagar, marched to the 
frontier to di’aw the nohles of that kingdom to his cause. Tim 
attempt met with little success, Husain Nizam Shtlh put his army 
in motion, and Ibrahim, after distiibuting laige sums among his 
troops, marched from Bijapur to siippoi't prince Ali. The armies 
met on the plains of Shohlpur and drew up to engage. Ibrahim 
gawe the command of his right wing to Saif Ain-ul-Mulk Gilani and 
Ankush Khan and the command of the left toNurKhan and Imad- 
ul-Mnlk, and himself took post with the household troops in the 
centre. The advanced guard was commanded by Saif Ain-ul-Mulk 
who pushed on from the line and began the action with great dash* 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, disapproving of his sepamtion from the main 
body, ordered the advanced guard to keep closer to the line. Saif 
Ain-nl-Muik answered that his Majesty was right, but that, as he had 
advanced so far, to I’eturn would only iBspirit the enemy. Having 
sent this message Saif went on, seized and spiked the enemy’s guns,, 
and drove their picquets .back on their main body. Here he was 
resolutely opposed by Husain Nizam Shah who commanded in 
person, still the Nizam Bhihi army began to give way and must 
have been defeated had Saif Ain-ul-Mulk been supported. Several 
Nizam Shahi chiefs who had been engaged on the left came to the 
aid of their sovereign and almost suiTonnded Saif Ain-nl-Muik 
whose division was thrown into confusion. Seeing the standards of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, though at a distance, as was his custom on 
desperate occasions, Aih-ui-Mnlk dismounted, resolved to conquer 
or die. Some of the troops seeing him dismount, told Ibrahim that 
Saif Ain-ul-Mulk had gone over to the enemy and had alighted to 
pay liis respects to Husain Nizam Sh^h, Ibrahim’s suspicions of 
treachery were confirmed, and he fled from the field and did not 
draw rein till he reached Bijapnr.^ ♦ 

In 1557, Ali Adil Sh^h, the successor of Ibrahim Adil Sh<4h 
anxious to recover the forts of Kalliani and Sholapnr, without 
waiting for the customary compliment of receiving ambassadors 
from the surrounding powers, despatched Kishwar Khan and Shdh 
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Abn Tarab Sbirizi to negotiate a treaty of alliance with Ram 
Raja at Vijaynagar, At tbe same time be sent Mubammad Hiisaiis 
Sadikki for tbe same purpose to Abmadnagan Ram Raja receisred 
tbe ambassadors -witb great bononr and sent back one of bis 
confidential oxficers witb Kisbwar Kban to congratulate tbe king 
on bis accession. Husain Niz^m Sbah^ jealous of AH Adil SbalHs 
designs against Sbolapnr, did not show tbe usual respect to bis 
embassy, nor send one in return, but gave strong proofs of enmity. 
Ali Adil Sbab, intent on repairing tbe losses sustained by bis 
father, entered into a close alliance witb Ram Raja. As bis enmity 
towards Husain I^izam Sbab daily increased Ali Adil Sbab sent 
bim a message tbrongb Sbab Husain Anju, that it was clear 
that tbe forts of Kallilni and Sbolapur belonged to bis family by 
ancient right, tbongb owing to bis fatber^s misfortunes they bad 
passed into tbe bands of tbe Nizam Sbabi kings, that now be hoped 
they both or at all events Kalliani would be restored. As Shab 
Husain Anju^s arguments failed to induce Husain Nizam Sbab 
to give up either place, Ali Adil Sbab sent another ambassador to 
Abmadnagar, representing that passion and obstinacy in the 
discussion of political questions did not become great kings, and 
that to prevent ill consequences be trusted Husain Nizam Sb4b 
would see the justice of giving up the forts when tbe friendship 
between their states would increase. If not he might look for an 
army which would waste bis dominions without mercy. Husain 
Nizam Bb^b answered this message by an indecent jibe, wbiob so 
enraged Ali Adil Sbab that by way of defiance, according to the 
Deccan custom, he changed bis canopy and standard from yellow to 
green Husain Nizdm Sbab^s colour. In the war that followed tbe 
Abmadnagar king was forced to leave bis capital wbicb was besieged 
by the Bijapurand Golkonda kings and by Ram Raja of Vijaynagar. 
At last, scandalized by tbe behaviour of Ram Raja, tbe Golkonda 
king persuaded Ali Adil Shah to raise tbe siege and march against 
SboMpnr. When within some miles of Sbolapur Kisbwar Kban tbe 
Bijdpur minister, seeing tbe dangerous power and ambition of tbe 
Hindu king, represented to AH Adil Sbab that, if tbe fort of Sbolapur 
fell. Ram Raja would probably keep it and tbe country round 
it for himself. It seemed advisable to reduce tbe fort of NaMurg 
and to leave Sbolapur to a more convenient time. AH Adil Sbab 
approved of this advice and persuaded Ram Raja to change bis plans 
and move to Naldurg where tbe allies took leave of each other and 
returned to their dominions.^ Some time after, Ali Adil Shall 
thought of forming a league between tbe three Musalman kings 
of Bijdpur Abmadnagar and Golkonda against tbe Hindu king 
Ram Raja of Vijaynagar, and tbe Golkonda king promised Ali Adil 
Shall to obtain '‘for bim tbe fort of SboMpnr wbicb bad been tbe 
original cause of tbe disagreement between tbe Abmadnagar and 
Bijapur kings.^ It was agreed that Husain Nizd,m Sbab should 
give his daughter Ob^nd Bibi in marriage to Ali Adil Sbab with 
tbe fortress of Sbolapur as her dowry ; that be should receive Haddia 
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Sultana^ Ali Adil SMFs sister^ as a consort for Ms eHest son 
Murtaza; tliat a treaty of eternal friendship should be passed 
between the two states; and that they should unite to reduce the 
power of Earn Raja. In 1565 Edm Rdja was slain in the battle of 
Talikoti and his army scattered, Vijaynagar was taken and sacked^ 
and the power of the great Hindu kingdom was at an end.^ 

For some years there was peace. In 1590, DiMwar Khan^ the 
Bijapur regent attempted to raise himself to supreme power^ and was 
driven from the countiy . He fled to Ahmadnagar and was favourably 
received by Burh5.n Niz4m Sh4h II. (1590- 159^4)^ enrolled among his 
nobles, and appointed to reduce the forts of Sholapur and Shahadurg. 
Ibrahim Adil Shd.h sent ambassadors to request that Dilawar Khan 
might be sent to him. Burh^n Nizam Shah instead of granting 
this demand prepared for war. In 1592 on Dihlwar Khan^s advice 
he marched towards Bijapur, and passing the frontier laid the country 
waste. On reaching Mangalvedha about twelve miles south of 
Pandharpur as no army was sent to meet him, Burhan suspected 
some device to draw him into the heart of the Bijapur kingdom, and 
retreated. At the Bhima Dilawar Khan persuaded him to halt near a 
ruined fortress which he ordered to be repaired. Ibrahim Adil Sh^h, 
who had neither given orders to assemble his nobles nor taken 
measures to defend his country, on hearing of the fort said that 
Burhan would shortly act like the child who builds walls of clay and 
then destroys them with his own hands. Ibrahim continued to act 
as if no enemy was in his country ; and, contenting himself with 
despatching a few horse to watch BurMn Nizamis motions, appeared 
to give himself to amusement. Burhan Nizam consulted his 
officers. Some said Ibrahim was sunk in pleasure and neglected 
his kingdom, others believed that he suspected his officers and 
was afraid of calling them together. Ibrahim, who was well 
informed of what was passing, sent a message to Dilawar Khan 
pardoning him for his past offences and asking him to return 
and take charge of his affairs. Dilawar Khan suspecting no treachery, 
with Burhan Nizam ShaMs permission, went back to his master, and 
was blinded andimprisoned until his death. Whenhewas rid of Dilawar 
Khcin, Ibrahim sent his Bargi^ or Maratha chiefs with 6000 horse to cut 
off ali supplies from BurhaMs camp, and sent 100,000 horse under Eumi 
Khan Dakhani and 3000 more of the household troops under Elias 
Khan against Burhan. The Bargi cavalry greatly distressed the 
enemy, defeating several detachments till BurMn Nizam advanced 
in person to attack them. Unable to oppose regular troops the 
Bargis recrossed the Bhima which was then fordable, and a flood 
immediately after swelling the river prevented their being pursued, 
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and Buriaia returned to Ms lines^ After tHs Burtan 

Buffered so severely from famine and pestileBce that lie was 
forced to retire several marches. When he had received supplies 
and the pest had somewhat abated Burhan Nizam moved again 
intending to lay siege to Sholapur. He was met on his march by 
Eumi KMn and Elias Khan who defeated a large part of his army 
Under Nur Khdn Amir-ul-Omra of Berar and took a hundred 
elephants and 400 horses. After this loss the affairs of Burhan 
Nizam Shah declined daily, and numbers of his troops, tired of a 
long and fatiguing campaign, deserted his camp and conspired 
against his life. On discovering the plot, BurhMi, full of suspicion^, 
began his retreat towards Ahmadnagar. His first march was so 
harassed that he thought it imprudent to attempt moving farther 
till he could make peace with Ibrahim Adil Shah to whom he sent 
ambassadors. For nearly a month Ibrahim refused to listen to 
any accommodation till Burhan Nizam Sh^h destroyed the fort 
he had built within Bij4pur territory on the bank of the Bhima. 
To this Burhdn reluctantly agreed. He threw down the first 
stone with his own hands, and his ti'oops demolished the whole 
fabric which had cost much trouble and expense. Then disheartened 
he marched quickly back to AhmadnagaiA 

In 1594 Burhan Nizim Shdh entered into a treaty with Venka- 
t4dri of Penkonda and resolved again to invade ^Ibrahim^s territories. 
He accordingly despatched Murtaza Khan Aiiju at the head of 
1 0,000 horse with orders to reduce Sh4h4durg and Sholapur. 
Murtaza Kh4n Anju advanced as far as Pardnda, and, halting there, 
sent detachments to lay waste and plunder the country round. 
These troops suffered a severe check, their commander Uzbek Khan 
was killed, and his force defeated under the walls of Sholapur.^ 

In 1599, the city of Ahmadnagar was taken by the Moghals, 
After this, partly from the disorders caused by the rebellion of 
Jahdngiris son Khusru, whicb followed Jaliangiris accession on the 
death of Akbar in 1605, Moghal power in the Deccan declined. 
Their generals in Ahmadnagar had also to deal with the Abyssinian 
Malik Ambar a man of the highest civil and military talent. Though 
the Moghals still held Ahmadnagar fort, in 1605 Malik Ambar 
raised Murtaza Nizam Shah II. to the throne, and succeeded in 
making Khadki near Blura, afterward called Aurangabad, tbe head- 
quarters of a state which included the greater part of the former 
Ahmadnagar possessions. Malik Ambar^s power remained unshaken 
till his death in 1626 when he was succeeded in the regency by his 
son Fatteh Kh4n. Great as was his success as a general, Malik 
Ambar is best known by Ms land revenue system. He stopped 
revenue-farming, and, under Musalm4n supervision, entrusted the 
collection of the^ revenues to Brahman agents. He renewed the 
broken village system, and, when several years of experiments had 
enabled him to ascertain the average yield of a field, took about 
two-fifths of the outturn in kind, and afterwards (1614) commuted 
the grain payment to a cash payment representing about one-third 

^ Briggs’ FerisMa, III. 170 - 175, 
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of the yield. Unlike Todar Mal^ Akhar^s fatnons minister by whom 
the lands of North India were settled, Malik Ambar did not 
make his settlement permanent, but allowed the demand to vary in 
accordance with the harvest. This system was so successful that, in 
spite of heavy war charges, his finances prospered and his territories 
which included the northern sub-divisions of Sholapur, throve and 
grew rich.^ In 1623 Malik Ambar collected an excellent army, and, 
bringing grain from Daulatabad, laid siege to Sholapur and took it 
by storm/^ In 1629 the rains failed and a second failure in 1630 
caused grievous safiering. Thousands left the Deccan, numbers 
perished in their homes, and whole districts were emptied of their 
people. The famine was accompanied by an almost complete loss of 
cattle and was followed by a pestilence.^ 

In 1685, the Moghal general Shdiste Khdn marched towards the 
Bijapur borders, reduced Naldurg, and occupied the districts between 
Sholapur and Bedar.^ In 1636, under a treaty between the Bijapur 
king and the Moghals, the Niz£m Shahi dynasty came to an end, 
and it was settled that the forts of Paranda and Sholapur with their 
dependent districts should be given to the Bijapur king Mahmud 
Adil Shah.^ For the next thirty years (1636-1665) no reference 
to Sholapur has been traced. In 1 665, the Moghals entered into a 
treaty with Shivaji to undermine the power of Bijdpur under which. 
Shivaji, with 2000 horse and 8000 foot, co-operated with Jaysing 
the Moghal commander. Ali Adil Sh'^h, the Bijapur king, 
endeavoured to prevent the invasion by promising to settle the Moghal 
demands. Jaysing the Moghal commander, continued his advance 
from Phaltan which he had reduced. He met with little opposition 
till, near Mangalvedha, the Bijapur horse appeared and acted against 
him with great vigour. Abdul Muhammad, the prime minister, was 
the commander of the Bijapur forces. The chief oiBScers were 
Abdul Karim Bahlole Khan, Khaw^s Khdn, Sidx Ariz, and Yenkaji 
E4ja Bhonsla Shivdji^s half-brother. The Mar^tha horse in the 
service of Bijapur fought with uncommon spirit, Yenkaji Raja 
and Rattaji Mane Deshmukh of Mhasvad in Satara being most 
conspicuous. On the side of the Moghals Shivdji and Netaji Pjilkar 
distinguished themselves, particularly on one occasion when they had 
command of the rear guard. They were also detached against 
several places of strength which were reduced by Shiv^ji^s infantry.® 

About the middle of 1668, a treaty was concluded at Agra between 
Aurangzeb and Ali Adil Shah of Bijdpur. The terms on the part 
of the Bijdpur government were negotiated by Sh4h Abdnl Husain 
Kaman, who, as the price of peace, gave up the fort of Sholapur and 
territoiy yielding £63,000 (180,000 pagodas) of yearly revenue^ .In 
1679, Bijapur was besieged by the Moghals, and Shivaji who was 


^ Grant Buff’s Mard,tlj^s, 43. Malik Ambar beld tbe country from the Kntb 
Blidhi and Adil Sbahi boundaries as far north as within two miles of Bid, Briggs’ 
Ferishta, III. 315. ^ Ikbdl ]Si4ma-i-Jah4ngiri in Eljiot and Bowson, VI. 416. 

^ Elphinstone’s History of India, 507 ; BMsh4h H4ma in Elliot and Bowson, VIL 
24-25. ^ Grant Buff’s Mard-thds, 51. ® Grant Duff ’s Mardthits, 52. 

^ Grant Buff’s Manith^s, 94-95, ^ Grant Buff’s Mar4th£is, 99. 
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called to kelp tlie besieged, marcbed with a large body of cavalry to 
Bijapiir. Finding be could not force tbe Mogbals to raise the siege 
be made a show of attacking, and, advancing slowly until within 
twenty-four miles of the camp, turned to the north, rapidly crossed 
tbe Bhima, and attacked tbe Mogbal possessions with fire and 
sword, leaving the inhabitants houseless and the villages in ashes. 
As the besiegers did not raise the siege of Bijapur, Shivaji con- 
tinued his depredations from the Bhima to the Godavarid In 1684 
Aurangzeb issued orders to levy a ta:^ of £1 6s, {£s. 18) on every £200 
(Es. 2000) owned by all except Muhammadans.^ In 1686 when tbe 
final siege of Bijapur began Aurangzeb^s camp was at first at 
Sholapur. Later on he moved to Bijapur to help in the siege.^ 

After reducing Bijdpur in October 1686 Aurangzeb inarched to 
Golkonda which fell into his hands in September 1687. From 
Golkonda he returned to Bijapur where he remained till in 1689 
he was driven north by a deadly plague. He halted at Akluj on the 
south bank of the Nira about eight miles north-east of Malsiras.^ 
After his arrival at Akluj he was harassed by plundering parties of 
Mardthas and detachments were sent to Sambhaji's territories. On© 
of these under Mukarrab Kh^n was sent to Kolhapur. Mukarrab 
Khdn succeeded in capturing Sambhaji and twenty-six others at 
Sangameshvar in Eatndgiri and marched with the prisoners to the 
Moghal camp. The news of Sambhaji^s capture was received at 
Akluj with great rejoicing. During the four or five days when 
Mukarrab Khan was known to be approaching with the prisoners, 
all classes were so overjoyed that they could not sleep and went out 
four miles to meet the prisoners and give expression to their joy. 
In every town or village on or near the road, wherever the news 
reached, there was great delight ; and wherever the prisoners passed 
the doors and roofs were full of men and women who looked on 
rejoicing. It was proposed to spare Sambhaji^s life but his insolence 
and foolhardiness towards Aurangzeb resulted in September 1689 
in his execution at ToMpur in Poona.^ Under Ed<jdrd,m, SambhajFs 
brother and successor, the Marathas began to plunder the Moghal 
dominions in the North Deccan and successfully resisted the Moghal 
detachments sent to oppose them. These raids greatly annoyed 
Aurangzeb, who, in 1694, in the hope of drawing the enemy south- 
wards, moved from a place on the Bhima to Galgale in south-west 
Bijapur. This feint proved unsuccessful. The raids continued in the 
north and Eamchandrapant one of the Maratha leaders levied con- 
tributions as far east as Sholapur. Aurangzeb was forced to bring 
back his unwieldy army to Brahmapuri on the Bhima below Pandhar- 
pur, where he established his chief store and built a cantonment in 
which he held his court. Prom Brahmapuri the operations of his 
armies and the^ affairs of his empire were directed for several 
years.^ In 1699, when Eajard.m was on tour collecting chautli and 


^ Grant Duff’s Mardthis, 12S - 129. ® Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 145. 

® Muntakhb-ul-lubab in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 322. 

4 Grant Duffs Mardthiis, 158, 

* Elliot and Dowson, VII, 340 j Grant Duff’s Mar^tlids, 159- 160. 

« Grant Puff’s Mar^th4s, 167- 
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sardeshmuhhi^ Zulfikar Eh4% wliose success in the Karnatak 
made him the only Moghal officer whom the Mar^thas dreaded, was 
ordered to repair to the cantonment at Brahmapuri. It was then de- ' 
termined to adopt a new plan of operations by which while one army 
attacked the Marathas in the field another was set apart for the 
reduction of their forts. The fort army Aurangzeb reserved for him- 
self, and gave the command of the field army to pinnce A’25am^s son 
Bedar Bakht with Zulfikdr Khan as his lieutenant. Zulfikdr Khd;n^s 
first effort was to attack Rdjdrdm when he was plundering Jdlna in 
the Nizilm^s territories. The attack was so vigoi’ous that Rfljaram 
had to fly pursued by the Moghal army. E4jdr4m evaded pursuit ; 
but the fatigue of the march brought on an illness which proved 
fatal (1700). While Zulfikar Kh4n was in pursuit of Eajardm the 
cantonment at Brahmapuri was abandoned much to the regret of 
idle Moghal officers many of whom had bnilt excellent houses. A 
store was formed under the protection of the fort of Mashniir, about 
twenty-five miles south-west of ShoMpur, which was within the line 
of the cantonment and a strong guard was left for its protection. 
The emperor marched to Sdtara which after, some resistance sur- 
rendered in June 1700.^ 

On the death of Aurangzeb, on the 21st of J'ebrnary 1707, 
Sholapur probably passed to K4m Bakhsh, Aurangzeb^s son who had 
been appointed governor of Bijipur and continued under liim till 
in 1708 he was killed in an engagement with his brother Bahadur 
Shah (1707-1712). In the contest for the imperial throne among 
Aurangzeb^s sons prince A^zam, on promise of steadfast allegiance, 
released Shahu, Sambhaji^s son, who had been a piisoner in the 
Moghal camp since Sambhaji’s execution, Shahu was also promised 
the tract conquei’ed by Shiv4ji from Bij^pur with additional 
territory between the Bhima and the Godavari This tract included 
Sholapur ,* but A^zam^s defeat and death at Agra by Bahadur Sh4h 
prevented Shilhu, when master of Sdt^ra, from taking possession of 
the country promised by A^zam. Shahu^s claims to the Maratha 
chiefship were resisted by Tdra Bai the widow of Eaj^ram, on 
behalf of her son, and her cause had the sympathy of the common 
people. While Shahu was marching towards S4tara from the banks 
of the Godavari, the people of a village fired on his troops. The 
village was immediately assaulted. During the attack, a woman 
carrying a boy in her arms rushed towards Shdhu and threw the 
child before him calling out that she devoted him to the Rajahs 
service. Sh4hu took charge of the boy, always treated him like a 
son, and in memory of his first success called him Pattehsing to which 
he added his own surname of Bhonsla. This Pattehsing Bhonsla 
became the founder of the family of the Rajds of Akalkot now under 
Sholapur,^ f In 1709 D^ud Khto, the Moghal governor of the 
Deccan, settled with such Mardtha chiefs as acknowledged Shdhu^s 
authority, to allow them one-fourth of the revenue of the six Deccan 
provinces, but reserved the right of collecting and paying it through 
his own agents.^ This arrangement continued till 1713 when Daud 
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founder of the Haidarabad Nizamis family, was appointed in Ms 
place with, the title of Niz^m-nl-Mnlk. Nizam-nl-Mulk was partial to 
the Kolhapur branch of Shivaji^s family and was hostile to Shahu. 
He set aside Daud KhaMs settlement and took one Eambhaji 
Himbalkar who had deserted Sh4hu into his service with the title 
of Eav Eambha. Eambhaji distinguished himself in the Moghal 
service, particularly in Poona, and was rewarded with an estate near 
Poonad In 1715 the Nizd,m received into his service another 
Maratha noble, the son of Haibatr^iv Nimb^lkar and rewarded him 
with Barsi and other districts.^ In 1716 Syed Husain Ali Khan 
was appointed Moghal Viceroy of the Deccan. In his scheme for 
the destruction of the Emperor Perokshir (1712-1719) Syed Husain 
courted Shahu, who, as the price of his alliance, demanded among 
Shivt'iji^s old possessions the tract of country east of Pandharpur. 

^In 1719, in reward for the help given to Syed Husain Khan 
and his brother in deposing the Emperor Perokshir, Shahu received, 
besides two grants for levying cJiauth or one-fourth and sardeshmiiklii 
or ten per cent of the revenues of the six Deccan provinces, the 
country east of Pandharpur as part of his home rule or svardj. The 
country watered by the Nira and the Man which includes east and 
part of south Sholapur, and which was noted for good horses, hardy 
soldiers, and some ancient and independent Maratha families was 
also placed under the authority of Shahu.^ In 1720 Nizdm-ul-Mulk 
relieved the Emperor Muhammad Shah (1720 - 1748) from the tyranny 
of the Syeds, and in 1723 he threw off his allegiance to the emperor 
and became the master of the Moghal dominions south of the 
Narbada. The fort and town of Sholapur, Karmala, and other 
portions of north and west Sholapur, which did not form part of the 
Maratha home rule or svardj, then passed to the Nizdm. In 1727 
Eambhaji Nimbalkar received Karmala in exchange for his estate 
in Poona.*^ The Nizam divided the revenue with Shahu in the 
parts of the Deccan and the Karndtak which were not either wholly 
ceded in jdgir or included in the Mardtha svardj or home rule. This 
division of revenue caused ' frequent wars between the Nizam and 
the Mardthas. 

Inl749 Shd.hu died. As part of Balaji Peshwa^s (1740-1761) 
scheme for usurping the sole authority Pattehsing Bhonsla, ShahMs 
adopted son, was confirmed in possession of his estate, in various 
minor claims or shares of revenue, and in the title of Ed,ja of 
Akalkot, which, except the detached claims, his descendants still 
enjoy. In 1750 Bdlaji^s usurpation was resisted by one Yamaji 
Shivdev who threw himself into the fort of Sangola, about twenty 
miles south-west of Pandharpur, and raised the standard of rebellion. 
Sadashiv Bhdu, Baldjf s cousin, marched to Sangola to put down 
the rebellion. Saddshiv was accompanied by Earn Eaja the Sdtara 
chief so that Yamaji might have no excuse for resistance. Yamdji’s 
rising was soon suppressed. During his stay at Sdngola Earn Eaja 
agreed to give up the entire power and to lend his sanction to what 


1 errant Buffs Mardthi&s, 191. 
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erer meastires tlie Pesliwa migM pursue^ provided a small tract 
round S^tara was assigned for his own management. To these 
^nditions Balaji agreed^ bat they were never carried out and Earn 
E^ja was taken under a strong escort from Sangola to Satara.^ 
In 1752, in the conflict for power between the great ISTizam-nl-Mnlk^s 
sons Ghiyas-ud-din assisted by the Peshwa Bal^ji and SaMbat Jang 
assisted by the French under M. Bussy, Karm^la the residence of 
Janoji Nimbalkar was visited by Syed Lashkar SaMbat Jang^s 
minister. As part of their avowed scheme of enlisting the vsym« 
pathy ^ of the chiefs in favour of Salabat Jang, Syed Lashkar 
and^ Janoji Nimbalkar had an interview with Bal4ji, who, by the 
advice of Ghiyas-ud-din, detained both of them and took them to 
Ghiyas-ud-din’s camp. They remained with Ghiyas-ud-din until 
his death by poison soon afterwards. In 1756, in pursuance of 
the secret agreement between Balaji and the Haidarabad minister 
Shah Nawaz Khan of driving the French out of the Deccan, 
M. Bussy was dismissed from the Nizamis service immediately after 
the fall of Sd-vaunr in the siege of which he had been engaged with the 
Marathas. After his dismissal Bussy marched towards Haidarabad 
pursued by a detachment of the Nizd,m^s army under Janoji 
Nimbdlkar of Karmaia. A detachment of COO Arabs and 
Abyssiiiians enlisted at Surat was marching to Bussy’s aid ; but the 
party was intercepted by Janoji Nimbiilkar who killed fifty of them 
and the rest surrendered. Soon after the Niz^m was reconciled to 
Bussy who gained more power than ever at Haidarabad.^ 

In 1774, owing to the murder of his nephew Nfoayanrjlv (1773), 
Peshwa EaghunathrAv became the head of the Mardth^s. Eaghundth- 
rav’s claims to the headship were opposed by the Poona ministers, 
one of whom Trimbakrdv Mama, jealous of EaghunatFs name as a 
soldier and ambitious of the honour of defeating him, marched south 
from Poona to stop Eaghnnatlird^v who was returning from the 
Karnjltak, On the 4th of March 1774, Trimhakrav Mdma crossed 
the Bhima at Pandharpur and prepared to attack Eaghundthrav who 
was close at hand. On a fine plain between Pandharpur and Edse- 
gaon four miles south of Pandharpur Eaghundthrdv made a dashing 
charge on Trimbakrdv, and, in less than twenty minutes, with a force 
considerably inferior to that of his opponent, gained a complete 
victory, mortally wounded Trimbakrdv, and took him prisoner. 
Eaghunathrav was one of the foremost in the charge supported only 
by his own division of about 10,000 horse. GangddharRastia second- 
in-command of Trimbakrd,v^s army was wounded but escaped. This 
victory gave momentary life to Eaghunathrdv^s cause. He was 
enabled to raise large sum.s in Pandharpur partly by contribu'* 
tions and partly by pawning a portion of some prize jewels he had 
brought from North India. Eaghundthrav^s cau»e was ruined by 
the birth of a posthumous son to the murdered Peshwa Nardyanrdv.^ 
In 1784 Sarbuland Jang an oflicer of the Nizdm was appointed to> 
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cliastise the unruly proprietors of Sholapur ; ^ and in 1786, pro- 
bably in reward for this service, the same officer, with the title of 
warden of Sholapur, received the command of 5000 and a curtained 
palanquin and jewels.^ 

In 1792 the country south of Pandharpur was open, woody, and 
well watered. The soil though rich bore no grain crops. Pan- 
dharpur, which was in the territory belonging to Parshurani 
Bhau Patvardhan, contained many buildings, and had a market 
supplied not only with grain cloth and other local products, 
but with a variety of English articles, which filled a whole street of 
shops of Bombay and Poona traders. The road seventeen miles 
north-west to Milkhdmbi led through fair soil. Akluj on the south 
bank of the Nira was a large respectable town with a well supplied 
market and with several handsome buildings.^ 

In 1795 at Kharda fifty -five miles south-east of Ahmadnagar 
the Nizam suffered so heavy a defeat that he was forced to cede 
to the Marathas a large tract of country including his possessions 
in Sholapur. In 1 803 (April), in accordance with the treaty of 
Bassein (31st December 1802) General Wellesley passed through 
Pandharpur and Akluj to Poona to reinstate Bdjir^v Peshwa 
who had been driven from Poona by Yashvantrav Ilolkar in 
October 1802. At Akluj, General Wellesley was joined by Colonel 
Stevenson the detachment under whose command was reinforced 
by the Scotch brigade.^ In Eebruary 1804, on his return from 
Poona, General Wellesley dispersed a band of freebooters who had 
gathered in numbers about Akalkot,^ 

In 1815, to settle some money disputes of long standing between 
the Peshwa and the Gaikwar of Baroda, the Gaikw^r sent a Brahman 
named Gangadhar Shastri as his agent. Bajirav^s love of intrigue 
and the influence which Trimbakji Denglia had over him made the 
Gaikwar so afraid of treachery, that, before sending Gangddhar 
Shastri to Poona, he obtained .from the British Government a 
formal guarantee of Gangadhar^s safety. Finding his efforts at Poona 
fruitless, Gangadhar SMstri determined to return to Baroda and 
leave the settlement to British arbitration. This disconcerted 
Bdjir^v’s plans, whose real object was to arrange an union with the 
Gaikwar against the English, andhe andTrimbakjiDenglia after much 
persuasion induced Gangadhar ShS-stri to stay. In July (1815) Bajirav 
went to Pandharpur on a pilgrimage and took with him Trimbakji 
and Gangadhar Shastri. On the 14th of July Gangadhar Shastri 
dined with the Peshwa, and, in the evening, Trimbakji asked him 
to Vithoba’s temple where the Peshwa was. Gangddhar who was 
unwell excused himself, but was pressed by Trimbakji and went 
to the temple ^ith a few unarmed attendants. After a prayer 
to Vithoba he talked with Txumbakji and then went to pay his 
respects to the Peshwa who was seated in the upper veranda of the 
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temple and treated him with marked attention. When the visit 
was ov-er Gangadhar started for his lodging in high spirits. He 
had scarcely gone three hundred yards when he was attacked in 
the street by assassins hired by Trimbakji and was almost cut to 
pieces. The murder of a Brahman in the holy city of Pandharpur 
and Trimbakji Denglia^s share in the deed caused much excitement. 
The death of a man for whose security the British Government had 
pledged themselves, the proved guilt of Trimbakji, and the wavering 
and intriguing conduct of the Peshwa led to the outbreak of the 
war between the English and the Peshwa, the fate of which was 
decided by the British victory at the battle of Kirkee (5th November 
1817). 

After his defeat at Kirkee, B^ljirav, accompanied by his chief 
commander Bapu Gokhale, fled from Poona through Sat^ra to 
Pandharpur. He was pursued by General Smith who was accom- 
panied by Mr. Elphinstone. The Peshwa fled from Pandharpur 
fifteen miles north to Karkam, hut 5000 of Gokhale^s horse 
threatened the rear and left of the British troops. On the maixh 
towards Pandharpur, the British troops went almost in square, the 
flanks well protected with cavalry and infantry and the auxiliaries 
in front and rear of the baggage. Except near Pandharpur, there 
were no signs of tillage. About Pandharpur the Peshwa^s troops, 
6000 or 7000 strong, came in sight on the rear and to the right 
of the rear. They were in three or four solid bodies which 
kept at a great distance, probably three miles, while many single 
horsemen advanced to within 250 or 300 yards of the British, 
These thickened about the rear, firing their matchlocks and occa- 
sionally rocketing, in spite of the riflemen who were unsuccessful. 
At length a ball wounded General Smith’s orderly’s horse, a rocket 
fell in the midst of the cavalry and wounded a man and a horse, and 
Captain Tovey descried three rocket camels within reach. It was 
resolved to charge them and General Smith dashed off with the three 
troops of cavalry and a gailopper or light horse artillery gun. Mr, 
Elphinstone joined the cavalry afterthey had come up with the camels. 
The cavalry was halted and immediately divided into two parties. 
The division on the left charged and that on the right with the gun 
came on at leisure as a reserve. Though the left division charged 
with great spirit, a body of the enemy formed up to it and showed 
a determined front. As they advanced to meet the left division 
the right division came on the right flank. At this moment 
General Smith injudiciously halted. The left division also halted and 
began to fire their pistols. This discouraged the men of the 
right division, for there was ground for alarm as the body in 
front of them stood firm and their balls whizzed round in great 
numbers and to the right the plain was covered with horsemen, 
numerous though not compact. Then the left division retired 
on the right by order, and came in haste and confusion, followed 
by the enemy, shouting, with their lances at rest. The right 
squadron was astonished, but not unsteady ; and the men moved on 
and checked the enemy with their pistols. The left . division also 
formed rapidly and pistoled. This checked the enemy, who stopped 
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at a sboi4 distance and fired, while Captain Bruce was sent to bring 
up the infantry. At this moment an injudicious word of command 
to retreat, unauthorized by General Smith, nearly lost all. As it 
was, the cavalry was brought back instead of the infantry being 
brought forward which was dangerous j but the fire of the infantry, 
though not more than twenty men and these unsteady, checked the 
Mar^tha^^ The British force remained unable to retreat waiting 
anxiously for the recovery of an overturned gun, when Captain 
Tovey appeared with a gun of the horse artillery, followed by two 
companies of the rear guard. The gun opened on the enemy close 
at hand, yet they did not show much panic. The infantry afterwards 
came up but did not fire. The British cavalry who were drawing oS 
halted to pick up a dead trooper and again drew off without being 
insulted or molested.^ 

The Peshwa continued his march northwards to Junnar in Poona, 
keeping the E^ja of Sat^ra and his mother and brothers in his 
camp. Prom Junnar he was again driven south to the Karnatak. 
On arriving on the banks of the Ghatprabha he found the country to 
the south already in the hands of Colonel Munro’s troops. The 
rapid progress of Colonel Munro in the south and the advance of ' 
General Pritzler from the north-west compelled BdjiiAv to march 
north-east to Sholapur. ^ After the reduction of S^tara on the 1 0th 
of Pebruary General Smith, at the head of two regiments of cavalry, 
a squadron of the 22nd Dragoons, 1200 auxiliary horse and 2500 in- 
fantry marched in pursuit of Bajirav who was near Sholapur levying 
heavy contributions. General Smith followed by moderate marches 
in order to gain on him withfresh troops. On the 19th of February he 
arrived at VeMpur about twelve miles south-east of Mdlsiras and heard 
that the Peshwa was on the route from Sholapur towards Pandharpur. 
General Smith made a corresponding movement the same night, but 
on his way hearing that the enemy had suddenly turned on Karkam 
about fifteen miles north of Pandharpur, he changed his course, crossed 
theBhimaat Karauli, andheardthat the Peshwa was camped at Ashta. 
Taking the cavalry and horse artillery, and desiring the rest to follow 
in all haste, he continued the march without break byMendh5.pur and 
came in sight of the Mar5.thds at eight on the morning of the 20 th 
as they were moving off the ground. The enemy were not ignorant 
of the approach of the cavalry, and, though unable to avoid a 
conflict, they were not without time to prepare for it. The Peshwa, 
who did not consider himself safe in a palanquin, mounted a horse, 
and fled in haste with a suflGlcient guard, leaving Bdpu Gokhale with 
eight to ten thousand horse to cover his retreat, and, if possible, to 
save the baggage. Before leaving AshtaB'^jir^v taunted Gokhale for 
allowing the army to be surprised; Gokhale replied that he might 
rest assured his sear would be guarded. Probably thinking the entire 
Pourth Division with its baggage was advancing Gokhale further 
assured Bajirav that he would amuse General Smith who would, as 
usual, open his guns. When the British cavalry alone were discovered 
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moving over the Mil, Goklmle was forced to make other dispositions.^ 
His friends advised him to retire for support and return better 
prepared to meet the British. He replied, Whatever is to be done 
must bo done here. His force was divided into several bodies, 
which made a show of supporting each other. Between them and the 
British cavalry was a difficult streamlet which the attacking body 
must cross. Meanwhile General SmitMs corps was advancing in 
regimental columns of threes at forming distance, the two squadrons 
of His Majesty^s 22nd Dragoons in the centre, the 7 th Madras jSTative 
Cavalry on the right, and the 2nd on the left. On the outer flanks, 
a little retired, were the Bombay Horse artiilei’y and gallopper guns, 
the Horse artillery under Captain Pierce on the light, and the 
gallopper guns under Captain Prith on the left. Thus disposed they 
approached the Marathas, and were about to form when Gokhale, 
with a body of two thousand fi.ve hundred horse with several en- 
signs, advanced from opposite the left, cleared the streamlet, and, 
delivering a volley from matchlocks as they passed, charged ob- 
liquely across the front to the place where the 7th Cavalry were un- 
prepared to receive them. About threetroops were imperfectly formed. 
These with the rest of the regiment advanced through broken ground 
and rayines, as the enemy circled round their right flank, to which 
they couched their lances and gained the rear. This manceuvre 
threatened the right flank and rear of the 22nd Dragoons who were 
then .engaged to the front. But Major Dawes, with the presence of 
mind of an old soldier, threw back the right troops and bringing 
forward the left, charged in turn. Gokhale was foremost to receive 
the attack, and met in conflict a young officer of the Dragoons, 
Lieutenant Warrand, who had the honour of receiving from him a 
wound on the shoulder. Gokhale had many more antagonists and 
fell at the head of his corps with three pistol-shot wounds and two 
sabre-cnts covering his head with his shawl as he felL^ He fought 
bravely to the last, dying, as he had promised, with his sword 
in his hand. His person was large, his features fine and manly, 
and his complexion nearly fair. He wore on the morning of 
the action a rich dress of gold kmlchdb^ with a pearl necklace, 
diamond earrings, and a turban ornament of immense valiie;^ 
General Smith was on the right as the enemy made their charge, 
and, before he could quit that position, received, a sabre-cut 
on the back of his head. In the confused mixture of dragoons, 
native cavalry, and onemy^s horse, the 2nd Cavalry formed on^ the 
left and threw out a squadron ' which checked some parties of the 
enemy who were still in the rear of the other regiments. The fall of 
their chief deprived the Mdrathas of hope, and they fled towards 
the left, in which direction their main body, who -had never come 
into action, left the field pursued by the 2ad Cavalry^ A squadron of 
this corps were met by a band of Marathds, which proved to be the 
Raja of Satdra and his brother and mother all of whom voluntarily 
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gongbfc Britisli protection. Tlie remaining regiments, as soon as 
they recovei’ed a little order^ joined in the pursnit. In the hollow 
beyond the village o£ Ashta they found a body of horse which had 
never been engaged and still made a show of covering the retreat of 
the baggage. These fled on a nearer approach ; and twelve elephants 
fifty-seven camels and many palanquins fell into the pursuers^ hands. 
The enemy were followed about five miles and completely scattered. 
The horse artillery on the right had been ordered in the first 
instance not to fire as it would prevent the immediate charge 
of the cavalry ; and the difficulties of the ground opposed their 
subsequent passage of the streamlet in time to be brought into 
action. The gallopper guns on the left found greater facility of 
crossing and opened with some effect. The enemy lost about two 
hundred killed, including some chiefs besides Gokhale, while the 
British loss amounted to no more than fourteen Europeans and five 
Native cavalry killed and wounded. The cavalry returned to the 
field of action, and encamped near Ashta where they were rejoined 
by the infantry and baggage from the rear. Thus closed this 
brilliant affair, which, with little loss, freed the Sdt(lra family, and 
completely ended the enterprise of the Peshwa^s horse.^ 

About three months after the battle of Ashta, during which 
the Peshwa’s S^tdra strongholds were reduced, Sholapur was again 
the seat of severe fighting. After reducing the greater part of the 
Bombay Karndtak General Munro marched towards the Bhima 
between which and the Ghatprabha the Peshwa^s choicest infantry 
and guns were camped. General Munro^s army was not strong 
enough to enable him to push on the war. On the 19th of April he 
was joined at Nagar Manoli in North Belgaum by General Pritzler^s 
division of the reserve force from Satara. This force consisted of two 
companies of artillery under Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple; the 
European flank battalion composed of the flower of four regiments, 
who, notwithstanding the difficulties of maintaining in a state 
of regularity a corps composed of various details, under Major 
Giles^ command, had been as remarkable for their discipline and 
order as for their gallantry ; the four companies of Rifles, the second 
battalion of the 22nd Native Infantry, the second battalion of the 
7th Bombay Native Infantry, and a detachment of Pioneers. Two 
much-needed iron eighteen pounder guns, and two mortars were 
likewise brought from the Bombay battering train. With this 
force General Munro marched north, passed Gherdi about twelve 
miles south-east of Sdngola, and arrived at Sidapur on the Bhima 
which was crossed on the 7th of May, The approach of Munro^s 
force compelled the Pesbwa^s troops to fall hack on Sholdpur to 
make their final stand. On the 8th of May the British force 
crossed the Sina at P^tri and on the 9th took up ground within 
two miles of the Mar^tha position, which General Muni*o immediate- 
ly under a continual fire closely reconnoitred- A summons. 


Grant Duff’s MarMh^, 661 ; Blacker’s Mar^tha War, 248-253. 
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with, an offer of terms, liad been sent forward by a native officer 
Chensing, subheddr of the 2nd battalion of the 4th Eegiment. His 
singular intelligence and address had in many cases enabled Chensing 
to induce garrisons to come to terms. On this occasion, in spite 
of the holiness of his flag, Chensing was cruelly murdered by the 
Arabs under the walls of the fort. Nothing remained but to begin 
the siege. 

The Sholapur fort is an oblong of large area, with a wall and 
faiissebraye or rampart-mound of substantial masonry flanked by 
capacious round towers. A broad .and deep wet ditch encircles the 
place, and the north and east sides are covered by a large town 
surrounded by a good wall and divided into two parts of which one 
is close to the fort. To the south, communicating with the ditch, 
a lake, surrounded on three sides by a mound, formed a respectable 
breastwork to the Mar^tha position under the walls. Their force 
thus strongly posted amounted to 2000 Arabs, 1500 Rohilas, 1000 
Sidis, 700 Gos^vis, 5000 infantry, and 1500 cavalry. Major 
DePinto, a country born European, commanded the regular infantry, 
and Ganpatrdv Pense was the hereditary commandant of the Peshwa^s 
artillery.^ Nothing effective could be attempted against the fort 
while the covering army continued unbroken, and to hazard an attack 
on the army without gaining possession of the works on which it 
leaned was useless. General Munro accordingly turned his attention 
chiefly to the reduction of the town. Finding that the walls were not 
so high or the ditch so deep as to make it impracticable he resolv- 
ed to try and take the town by escalade. At throe on the morning of 
the 10th of May, the British troops chosen for the attack began to 
get under arms. The second battalion of the 12th Madras and the 
2od battalion of the 7th Bombay Native Infantry, except their flank 
companies, remained in charge of the camp under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fraser. The remaining troops were formed in the following 
order. For the escalade of the town walls, under the general orders 
of Colonel Hewitt, two columns commanded by Lieutenant- Colonel 
Newall and Major Giles, each composed of two European flank 
companies, two companies of rifles, one incomplete battalion of Native 
Infantry, and one company of Pioneers. For the support of the 
escalading force, a reserve, under the personal command of 
General Pritzler, consisted of a squadron and a half of dragoons 
with galiopper guns, two European flank companies, four native flank 
companies, four six-pounders, and two howitzers. The escalading 
columns took up positions 1000 yards from the point of attack 
tilt the day broke. At daybreak they moved briskly forward 
preceded by the Pioneers carrying scaling ladders, while the reserve, 


1 Blacker’s Mar^tha War, 299. The details of the force vary ! According to Blacker 
the enemy’s force amounted to 850 horse, 5550 foot including 1200 Arabs, and fourteen 
guns independent of the garrison estimated at 1000. This is in G-leig’s opinion (Life 
of Munro, I. 494) an under-estimate and the strength in the text was obtained from 
official returns. According to General Munro’s official repoit in the Bombay Courier 
dated the 25th of July 1818, the strei^th of the enemy aimcmnted to 4500 infantry of 
whom 1200 were Arabs with thirteen guns and about fOO horse. 
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from a position opposite the same face^, opened a smart fire on the 
front and flanking defences. The ladders were planted with 
promptitude ; and the heads of both columns topped the walls at the 
same moment. As soon as a sufficient number of men were formed 
by each column, the towers to the right and left were taken, parties 
were sent to open the gate, and the whole force entered. The 
right column, under Lieutenant- Colonel Newall, followed the course 
of the wall by the right ; and, hav'ing gained the wall which divides 
the town, occupied three large houses in the quarter close to the 
fort. Major Giles with the left column, which was accompanied / 
by Colonel Hewitt, separated into two parts of which one kept along 
the wall on the left, and the other advanced up the central street to 
the opposite end after forcing the gate which divided the town. 
The outer gate was also forced and the columns, both parts of 
which here rejoined, passed through and, by detaching a company of 
European grenadiers, dislodged a party of the enemy posted in a 
neighbouring suburb. Meanwhile outside of the town Ganpatrdv 
left his position near the fort, and, passing round by the eastern 
side, placed himself with seven guns and a respectable body of 
horse and foot opposite the reserve on which he immediately opened 
fire. G eneral Munro, finding himself too weak in men to storm this 
position and with too few guns to silence the fire, withdrew the 
reserve under the wall of the town and sent to Colonel Hewitt 
for a reinforcement. Before the reinforcement came, one of the 
enemy^s tumbrils blew up and the order was given to attack with 
the bayonet. General Pritzler headed the dragoons, and Colonel 
Dalrymple the infantry, joined by the artillerymen from the 
guns, while General Munro then fifty-seven years old directed 
the charge in person vociferously cheered by the Europeans, whose 
delight at the veteran’s presence among them excused the noisy 
freedom of their greeting. Meanwhile the Marathas lost their 
commander, who was severely wounded, and their second in command 
who was killed by a cannon shot. They began to draw oS their 
guns, but not in time to prevent three of them falling into the 
hands of the reserve, while their foot were driven into a garden 
«bnd enclosures from which they were dislodged by Colonel Newall 
with a body of Europeans and rifles from the town. In retreating 
to their original position near the fort the Mard>thas passed the 
south gate of the town, from which Colonel Hewitt ran out a field 
piece and opening suddenly on them caused much annoyance. 
A gate leading into the inner town was taken by a company of the 
69th Regiment and three companies of Native Infantry. But as 
the range of their position was found by one of the enemy^s guns, 
the gate was abandoned and the troops confined to the main street 
and the avenues leading into it* The enemy kept possession of the 
parts of the town which their matchlocks could reach from the fort. 
The reserve returned to camp which had meanwhile been moved 
from the west to the north of the town. It was here joined by 
Duli Kh^n an oflficer in the Niz^m^s service with eight hundred 
irregulars of whom three hundred were horse. Daring the day 
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tlae garrison made some faint attempts to extend tieir possession 
of tlie town* As tliese efforts proved unsuccessful, their friends 
outside seemed anxious to quit their position which the events of the 
morning had made unsafe. As soon as this movement was known 
in the camp, the detachment of dragoons and as many auxiliary 
horse, with the two gallopper guns, were ordered out under General 
Pritziler ; and Dali Khdn^s horse was directed to follow with all speed. 
The Marithds had left their guns that their flight might} not be 
checked and had lied seven miles before they were overtaken. The 
galloppei-s opened on their rear with grape, while a half-squadron 
took ground on each flank of the retreating column, which maintained 
an unsteady matchlock fire. When the half squadron came 
in contact with the enemy, the guns limbered up, and followed 
as a reserve with the remaining half squadron and Dali Khan^s 
horse till these likewise and the auxiliary horse joined in the 
genei*al destruction. Before night put an end to the pursuit on the 
banks of the Sina the force was completely dispersed. Nearly a 
thousand men were left dead on the field. Those who remained 
sought their homes in small parties of ten or fifteen, many of them 
wounded. The cavalry were back in their lines by ten at night. 

After the attack on the town no time was lost in beginning 
operations against the fort. The southern face was chosen as 
the most favourable for an approach, as on that side there 
was considerable cover, and as the ditch there was partially dry. 
On the 11th a battery of one mortar, one howitzer, and two 
six-pounders, was established behind the dam of the lake to keep 
the enemy within the walls, and to cover the working parties 
and advanced posts. This battery was enlarged on the same 
evening by three additional mortars which opened on the 
following morning with some effect. On the ISth an approach 
was made towards the forfc, and, under cover of the the 
beginning of a breaching battery was laid, from the mortars and 
six-poundei"s, the practice from which was so admirable as to silence 
the enemy at many points. An enfilading or raking battery was also 
marked out for two twelve-pounders and six-pounders and was half 
finished towards evening, while the garrison were busily employed in 
throwing up retrenchments. This as well the breaching battery 
was completed during the night ; and both opened on the morning 
of the 14th with unremitting vigour. By noon the breach of the 
outer wall was reported practicable; and at the same time the 
enemy, viewing the rapid progress which had been made, sent to 
demand terms. They were promised security for themselves and 
their private property, and on these terms marched out on thefollowing 
morning. The principal officers received passports to proceed to 
Poona and the troops dispersed to their homes. Jn the fort were 
thirty-seven one to forty -two pounders, including eleven field 
guns. There were also thirty-nine one to tbree-pounder wall- 
pieces. The reduction of this important fort deprived Bajinlv^s 
troops of their last rally ing-point in the Bombay Karmltak; while 
the losses they had suffered during the operations completely 
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disheartened all abettors of his cause. The loss of the British 
troops as of the enemy occurred almost entirely on the 10th and 
amounted to 102 men including four officers.^ 

The fall of Sholdpur brought the whole district under the British 
Government. Since 1818 the peace of the district has remained 
unbroken. 


1 Blacker’s Mar^tha War, 300-304 j Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 493-498. The follow- 
ing is the list of men killed and wounded at ShoUpur between the 10th and the 15th • 
of May 1818 : 
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The oJBSeers wounded were Captain Middleton, H. M. 22nd Light Dragoon^ 
Lieutenants Maxtone and Eobertson 2nd Battalion 9th Eegiment, and Lieutenant 
Wahab acting in the Engineer’s Department. Blacker’s Mardtha War, 467. 
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The lands of tlie district of ShoMpur have been gained by 
conquest, cession^ lapse^ and exchange. On the overthrow of the 
Peshwa in 1818, 261 villages, ninety-two in Sholapnr, 123 in Bfosi, 
twenty-eight in Madha, eight in Karmfla, and ten in Pandharpur 
came into the hands of the British Government. In 1822, His 
Highness the Niz^m, by a treaty dated the 12th of December 1822, 
ceded 232 villages, thirty-eight in ShoHpiir, fifty-five in Madha, 113 
in Karmdla, and twenty-six in Pandharpur. In 1828, on the death 
of Daulatr^v Sindia, two villages in M^dha lapsed to Government. 
In 1839 on the death of the Nipjtni chief eleven villages in 
Sholapnr lapsed to Government. In 1842 on the death of the chief 
of the fourth share of the Miraj state five villages, two in M^dha, 
two in Karmala, and one in Pandharpur, lapsed to Government. 
In 1845 on the death of the Soni chief three villages, two in Madha 
and one in Pandharpur, lapsed to Government. In 1848, on the 
death of the Eaja of Satara, 188 villages, forty-four in Pandharpur, 
seventy-five in Sangola, and sixty-nine in Malsiras lapsed to 
Government. In the same year (1848) on the death of the Tdsgaon 
chief two villages in Pandharpur lapsed to Government. In 1868 
His Highness Holkar, under Government Eesolution 4470 dated 
the 28th of November 1868, in exchange for other lands, ceded one 
village in Pandharpur. In 1870, His Highness the Nizam, under 
Government Resolution 3519 dated the22ndof July 1870, in exchange 
for other lands, ceded eleven villages in Sholapnr, 

The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an officer 
styled Collector, on a yearly pay of £2790 (Es. 27,900), This officer, 
who is also Political Agent, district magistrate, district registrar, 
and executive head of the district, is helped in his work of general 
supervision by a staff of four assistants of whom two are covenanted 
and two nncovenanted servants of Government. The sanctioned 
yearly salaries of the covenanted assistants range from £384 to £1080 
(Es. 3840 to Es. 1 0,800) and those of the uncovenanted assistants from 
£360 to £720 (Es. 3600 to Es. 7200), For fiscal and other administra- 
tive purposes, the lands under the Collector’s change are distributed 
over seven sub-divisions. Pour of these are generally entrusted to 


^ Materials for tlie Land History of ShoUpur cHely include, besides elaborate 
survey tables prepared by Mr, J. W, Scott of the Eeveuue Survey, the Survey 
Eeports contained in Bom. Gov. Seb CL. 
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the covenanted assistant collectors and three to one of the 
nncovenanted assistants styled district deputy collector. As a rule 
no suh-division is kept by the Collector under his own direct 
supervision. The other nncovenanted assistant;, styled the head- 
quarter or deputy collector, is entrusted with the charge of 

the treasury. These officers are also magistrates and those who have 
revenue charge of portions of the district have, under the presidency 
of the Collector, the chief management of the different administrative 
bodies, local fund and municipal committees, within the limits of 
their revenue charges. - 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistant and 
deputy collectors, the revenue charge of each fiscal sub-division is 
placed in the hands of an officer styled mamlatdar. These 
functionaries who are also entrusted with magisterial powers have 
yearly salaries varying from £180 to £300 (Rs. 1800 - 3000). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the 603 Government 
villages is entrusted to 814 headmen or jpitils of whom three are 
stipendiary and 811 hereditary. Of the stipendiary headmen one 
only performs revenue duties and two police and revenue duties. 
Of the hereditary headmen 147 perform revenue, 143 police, and 521 
both revenue and police duties. The headman^ s yearly endowments 
depend on the revenue of the village and consist partly of cash 
payments and partly of remission of land assessment. The cash 
emoluments vary froml2.s. (Rs. 6) to £21 5s. (Rs. 212|-) and average 
about £3 15s. ^d, (Rs. 87 m. 13|), while the remissions from land 
assessment range from Is, (8 as.) to £37 19s. (Rs. 379-|) and average 
about 10s. (Rs, 5 as. AJ). Of £3515 (Rs. 35,150) the total 
yearly charge on account of village headmen, £3080 (Rs. 30,800) are 
paid in cash and £435 (Rs. 4350) are met by gx'ants of .land and by 
remissions of assessment on land. To keep the village accounts, 
draw up statistics, and help the village headmen there is a body of 
626 village accountants or kulkarnis. Of these nine are stipendiary 
and 617 are hereditary, Bach has an average charge of one village 
containing about 930 people and yielding an average yearly revenue 
of about £163 (Rs. 1630). Their pay is not fixed once for all but 
is revised after thirty years. At present the yearly cash allowance 
amounts to £4672 (Rs. 46,720). The accountant's yearly pay varies 
from £1 18s. to £20 5s. (Rs, l6J-202i) and averages about £7 9s. 
U. (Rs. 74|). 

Under the headmen and the accountants are the village servants 
with a total strength of 1173. These men are liable both for 
revenue and police duties. They are Musalmdns or Hindus of the 
Koli, Mh^r, and Mdng castes. The total yearly grant for the support 
of this establishment amounts to £1649 (Rs. 16,490) being £l 8s. 
1 |d, (Rs. 14 as. -}|) to each man or a cost to each village of £2 9s. 9d. 
(Rs, 24|). Of this chai^ge £294 (Rs. 2940) are paid in cash and 
£1365 (Rs. 13,560) are met by grants of land. 

In alienated villages the village officers and seiwants are paid by 
the alienees and pei'form both revenue and police duties for 
Government. 
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The average yearly cost of village establishments inay be thus 
siimmarised : 

Bholdpiir Village Estahlishments, 1884* 



& 

Bs, 

Headmen 

3516 

86,150 

Accountants 

4672 

46,720 

Servants 

1649 

16,490 

Total ... 

9836 

98,860 


This is equal to a charge of £14 16§. 8|d (Rs. 148 as. 5|) a village 
or about ten per cent of the district land revenue. 

Before 1869, when the present (1884) district of Shol4pur was 
formed, its subdivisions were frequently transferred from one district 
to another. Of the seven sub-divisions included in the present 
district, Pandharpur and Sangola were in S4t4ra until 1S64 and 
M41siras until 1875.^ Before 1838 the northern sub-division of 
Karm^la was in Ahmadnagar and the central sub-division of 
MohoP was in Poona; and the eastern and southern sub-divisions 
of Barsi and Sholapur more than once passed from Ahmadnagar to 
Poona and from Poona to Ahmadnagar. In 1838 the sub-divisions 
of Sholapur, Barsi, Mohol, Mddha, Karmdla, Indi, Hippargi, and 
Maddebihdl, formed a collectorate styled ShoMpur which was 
abolished in 1864. In 1869 the sub-divisions of Sholdpur, Bfei, 
Mohol, Madha, and Karmala together with Pandharpur and Sangola 
were formed into the present (1884) ShoKpur district which in 
1875 received from Satdra the addition of Malsiras.^ 


^ Sdngola and Malsiras were formed between 1862 and 1864 out of Pandharpur and 
KhatAv in Siitira. 

2 Afterwards Mohol and Md-dha, and now (1884) M4dha. 

3 The following are the available notices of these changes. In 1819 some 
sub-divisions were made over from Ahmadnagar to Poona (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 60 
of 1822, 164 ; see East India Papers, III. 705). In 1819’-20 Bdrsi was a sub-division 
of Ahmadnagar. (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 50 of 1822, 161). Between 1820 and 1822 
Bdrsi was attached to the sub- collectorate of Sholdpur and in return for those ceded 
to the Nizdm, Ahmadnagar received the ^?ar/ 7 ams' of Karmdla and Korti. (East 
India Papers, IV. 728). In 1822-23 that part of the Sholdpur sub- collectorate which 
lay to the north of the river Bhima was transferred to Ahmadnagar. (Bom. Gov. 
Rev. Rec. 50 of 1822, 501). In 1824-25 the Sholdpur sub-colleetorate consisting of 
Sholdpur, Mohol, Bdrsi, Karmdla, and Korti was subordinate to Ahmadnagar. 
(Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 123 of 1825, 8, 17). About this time it was found that the 
districts were not well managed by sub-collectora and the proposal to make Sholdpur 
a collectorate was sanctioned (18th February 1825), the sub 'divisions being Bdrsi, 
Karmdla, Korti, Sholdpur, Mohol, Indi, and Muddebihdl. (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 
123 of 1825, 519, 535, 550). In November 1826 the collectorate was abolished, Indi, 
Muddebihdl, Sholdpur, and Mohol being transferred to Poona, and Bdrsi Karmdla 
and Korti to Ahmadnagar. (Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 174 of 1827, 403 ; and Rec. 207 of 
1828, 501, 503, 505). In October 1S29 the Sholdpur sub-division was transferred 
from Poona to Ahmadnagar and Indi and Muddebihdl from Poona to Dhdrwdr ; 
and in March 1830 Ahmadnagar was made a principal collectorate with a sub-collector 
at Sholdpur. (Rev, Rec. 352 of 1831, 2, 102). In January 1831 the sub-divisions of 
Bdrsi and Sholapur were transferred from Ahmadnagar to Poona. (Rev. Rec. 406 
of 1832, 235). In 1831-32 Sholdpur, Bdrsi, and Mohol were in Poona and formed a 
sub-colleetorate (Rev. Rec. 484 of 1833, 31, and Rec. 604 of 1836, 313) ; and Poona was 
made a principal collectorate and Ahmadnagar reduced to be a collectorate, Karmdla 
and Korti remaining sub-divisions of Ahmadnagar. , (Rev. Rec. 408 of 1832, 43,45, 
49, and Rec. 548 of 1834, 52). In 1835-36 Sholdpur was a sub-collectorate subordinate 
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Tliese territorial clianges show that during the first twenty years 
(1818-1838) of British rule, the present (1884) district of Sholapur 
was partly in Satara a native state^ which lapsed in 1848, and partly 
in the British districts of Poona and Ahmadnagar. The revenue 
history of British Sholapur duinng this period differs little from the 
history of Ahmadnagar, and still less from that of Poona as more 
of Sholapur was in Poona than in Ahmadnagar. As was the case 
in Poona and Ahmadnagar after a few years of rapid advance the 
chief characteristics subsequent to 1825 were low prices, heavy 
assessment, and large remissions. 

The rates^ remained in force till 1830 when, as Sholapur 

for some years had been steadily deteriorating, they were replaced 
by Mr. Pi-ingle^s settlement. Mr. Pringle^s settlement from 
its errors, its excessive. rates, and also from the very bad seasons 
which followed its introduction, broke down j short or nidi and lease 
or rates were granted between 1836 and 1839; and in 1840 

the thirty years’ revenue survey settlement was begun by Captain 
Wingate. In the Sholapur sub-division the approximate average 
acre rates were under the Musalmd,n tankha ll. IJcZ. (9 u.9.), under 
the Maratha hamdl ls. 7 Id, (13i as.), under Mr. Pringle^s settlement 
of 1830 1^. 5|d (11 1 as.)y and under the survey settlement of 1840 
9|d (6-/^ a6‘.). The average collections under the Mardtha 
were at the rate of Is. 3|dJ. (10-|^^.as.), the average collections under 
Mr. Pringle^s settlement were at the rate of Is. IfcZ. (9|- as.), and the 
average collections under the survey settlement were at the rate of 
9|cZ. (6/^ as.).^ During the twenty years ending 1838 the condition 
of the Sholapur district was no less distressed than that of Poona. 
The revenue survey was begun in Sholapur at the same time and 
under the same officers as in Poona. In Poona the first survey 
settlement was introduced into Indapur between 1836 and 1838 
and in Sholapur the first survey settlement was introduced into 
Mohol-Mddha in 1839-40. The following are the leading details of 
the Mohol-Mddha settlement. 

In 1889-40aftercompletingthe settlementof Indapur now in Poona, 
Lieutenants Wingate and Davidson introduced the survey settlement 


to Poona. It included the sub-divisions of SiioMpur, Bdrsi, Mobol, and Mddba a 
part of the old Mohol subdivision. (Rev. Rec. 772 of 1837, 101, 123). In 1838 Sholapur 
was made a collectorate including the sub-divisions of Sholdpur, Bjirsi, Mohol, Mddha, 
Karmdla, Indi, Hippargi, and Muddebihd,!. (Rev, Rec. 1098 of 1840, 3 and Hec, 
1243 of 1841, 40). In 1864 the ShoUpur collectorate which stretched from Korti to 
ISfdlatvM on the river Krishna some forty miles south of Bijdpur was abolished ; its 
southern sub-divdsions of Indi,- Hippargi, Mangoli, and MuddebiluU were taken from 
it to form the new collectorate of Kal4dgi now (1884) styled Bijjlpnr; and the 
remaining sub-divisions with the S^tdra sub-divisions of Pandharpur and'Sd,ngola 
formed the sub-colieotorate of ShoMpur. In August 1869 this sub-collectorate was 
raised to be a junior collectorate and the Slt^ra sub-division of M4lsiras was added 
to it in 1875. The collectorate so formed is the present (1884) Sholapur district. 

^ The Muhammadan or tankha rates of assessment were superseded during the 
latter years of MarAtha rule by what were known as the kamdl rates which included 
cesses of various kinds. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL, 254, 

® Bom. Gov. Sel, CL. 61, 184, 335, 427. ® Bom, Gov. Sel. CL, 254- 255. 
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into Madlia and MoLoL^ Until tliree years before this settlement 
these two village groups bad formed the single sub-division of 
MoboL^ In 1822-23 the Mobol group of villages yielded a revenue 
of about £4950 (Rs. 49,500) on a cultivated area of about 78^000 acres* 
Between 1822 and 1826 tillage spread to 85^000 acres, but collections 
fell to about £3700 (Rs. 37,000). Of these four years, 1824-25 was a 
year of famine whose memory remained in 1871, and in which of a 
rental of £6800 (Rs. 63,000), only £850 (Rs. 8500) were collected.^ 
After 1825 a decline in tillage set in and steadily continued till in 
1832-33 tillage had fallen to 56,000 acres. Like 1824-25, 1882-33 
was a year of famine when the collections were about £850 
(Rs. 8500). By 1838-39 the revenue had risen to about £4500 
(Rs. 45,000). Of the villages of the Mohol-M^dha gx’oup, complete 
z^eturns were available only for the Mohol villages. The state 
of the MMha villages was in every way so much like the state 
of the Mohol villages that the Mohol details may be taken 
to apply to both the gi'oups. In the Mohol group during 
the seventeen years ending 1838-39, the tillage area roughly 
averaged 69,000 acres. On this the average assessment was 
£5356 (Rs. 53,560) that is an average acre rate of 1^. 6fd. (12^ as.). 
The collections during these years averaged £3200 (Rs. 32,000) 
or an average acre rate of lljd. (7| as.). Even this reduced 
rate seemed to press too heavily on the landholders.^ Between 
1-822-23 and 1835-36 tillage declined from 78,000 acres in 1822-23 
to 57,000 acres in 1835-36, and collections from £4950 (Rs. 49,500) 
to £3000 (Rs. 30,000). Lieutenant Davidson noticed that every year 
of large collections was followed by a decline of tillage and every year 
of low collections was followed by a spread of tillage. In the absence 
of any record of the character of the different seasons included in 
this period it is impossible to say how far the changes in tillage 
were the result of the varying seasons and how far they were due 
to the changes in the collections. As in other parts of the Deccan 
a chief cause of the depressed state of the Mohol-M^dha villages 
was the ruinous fall in prices. The rupee price of jvdri which, 
excluding the famine year of 1824-25, in the three years ending 
1825-26 averaged 80 pounds (32 shers), fell to 260 pounds (1 04 shers) 
in 1826-27 and in 1827-28, and between 1828-29 and 1838-39, 
except in the famine year of 1832-83 when it rose to 67| pounds 
(27 sJieTs)y varied from 237^ to 122 J pounds (95 to 49 shers) 
and averaged 162^ pounds (65 shers). In the three years ending 
1838-39 the price was steady at 162J pounds (65 shers) that is 
about half as high as during the three years ending 1825-26.^ The 
tillage, collections, and price details are 


1 Lieut. Wingate, Surv, Supt. 86 of 15 June 1839; Lieut. Davidson, Asst. Supt, 
20th May 1839 ; Bom Gov. 8oL CL. 47, 80, * 

a Bom. Gov. Sel. GL. 53, 

® Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 109 and the survey diagram in Lieut. Davidson’s Keport of 
1839, Bom. Gov. Sel, CL. 84, 

^Bom. Gov. Sel. OL. 109-110. These averages differ a little from those Tvhich 
the figures in the Mohol statement give. 

® Diagram in Lieut. Davidson’s Eepoii; of 20th May 1839, Bpm. Gov. Sel. GL, 80-91. 
® Bom. Gov, Sel. CL. 84-85, Survey Diagrams. 
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Mohol TiUage. O oimions and Produce Prices, 18-22 ■ im9. 

Collec 1 I yea®. Tillage. j 

Yeae. Tillage, gong. fS. | | Pnee3. | 


1822- 23... 

1823- 24... 

1824- 25 ... 

1825- 26 ... 

1826- 27 ... 

1827- 28 ... 

1828- 29 ... 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 .. 


Acres. 

, 78,000 
, 76,000 
. 84,000 I 
. 85,000 
. 72,500 
. 68,000 
. 75,000 
.. 65,000 

.. 68,000 


Acre.'S. I E'S. 

1831- 32... 62,000 1 39,500 

1832- 33... 56,000 1 8500 

1833- 34 . 67,000 50,000 

1834- 35 58,000 43,000 

1835- 36... 57,000 30,000 

1836- 37... 62,000 48,000 

1837- 38... 83,000 ‘ J |»600 i 

1838- 39... 90,000 45,000 


Tn 1836 37 sTiort or uMi rates were introdnced wHcli 
in sauio ui ^ Mr Prins'le’s assessment. 

^quiyalent to tlie remission o£ Mokol s*ronp was that in 

result of these remissions m the^ Moiioi gioiq.) wdib 

the three years to £4500 

90,000 acres, collections fell from £4b00 (its. 4»,uuu) to 

^^Thl^’fdl^wing statement shows that during the eighteen years 

endkic 183^1 the gross yearly rent settlement or of 

the ^ohol and nldha ® ^ 

KklfvalSrm £3048 

(SfolsO) in 



details are 


MohoUMddha Revenue, 1831- 1839, 

Kent Settlement. 

^ , Miscel- 

Lanci. laneous. 


Amount. 


Bs. 1 
9481 1 
12,077 
9606 
4703 
8297 
8541 
8199 . 
8311 
8351 
8568 
8256 
6563 
9259 
9342 
8682 
9685 
7810 
8312 


1,70,070 
1,69,901 

1,61,126 

Mohd and of the M4dha village groups the 
as noverty in the midst of great natural 


Average 
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resources.^ In tlie opinion of tlie survey officers tlie most marked 
cause of this poverty was the excessive land tax. The escape pipe 
of a reservoir could not more eSectually prevent the rise of its 
waters than the Maratha hamdl prevented the increase of wealth in 
the Mohol villages. The state of the sub-division was a remarkable 
proof of the ruinous effects of heavy assessment and yearly 
remissions. None were rich because it was their interest to be poor. 
The standard of comfort had fallen so low that in a year of complete 
or even of partial failure of crops there was no margin left for 
retrenchment. Some of the villages which had suffered most from 
the famine of 1832-33 were a mass of roofless walls. The people 
had died or fled because they wei'e too poor to buy grain. In every 
country the section of the people who live from hand to mouth are 
rendered destitute by a season of scarcity. In this tract such was 
the poverty of the people that one bad year reduced the bulk of 
them to destitution. Poverty prevented the people from attempting 
to improve the tillage. With a little capital^ garden tillage might 
be greatly extended and would be one of the best safeguards against 
the full force of a famine. Another improvement, for which the 
natural features of the country gave many facilities, was the building 
of walls to catch soil which was being swept from the uplands to 
the streams during the rainy season floods. First rate soil gathered 
behind embankments with the most smprising speed 

Details collected by the survey officers showed that in five Mohol 
and Madha villages out of 373 landholders 190 had one to three 
bullocks, 126 had four to seven bullocks, and only fifty-seven, had 
more than seven bullocks.^ As in the lands of these villages not 
fewer than eight bullocks were required to draw a plough and no 
fewer than four were wanted for the proper working of the harrow, 
called puZM or Xr?i to, these details showed that without help from 
others nearly half of the landholders could not till their land. Except 
Tenki, all the villages from which these details were taken had 
garden land and were rather favourable specimens of the groups. 
In Tenki, which had suffered oruelly from the 1832-33 famine, of 
forty landholders only one had cattle enough to work a plough while 
no fewer than thirty-three had not stock enough to work a harrow. 


^ Lietit, Davidson’s Keport’ referred to the Mohol group. According to Lieut. 
Wingate, 15th June 1839, this description was equally true of the Md-dha villages. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. GL. 54. 

^ Lieut, Davidson, Asst. Supt. of Survey, 20th May 1839 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CL, 82-83. 
In Lieut. Davidson’s opinion besides a heavy land tax, other causes of poverty were 
the subdivision of property and early marriages. 

® Bom. Gov. Sel, CL, 55. The details are : 
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M5-dha. 

Laiil. 

Jaioli. 

11 

•I' 

Tenki. 

Total. 

8 and more ... 

19 

24 

8 

5 

1 

67 

4to7 ! 

68 

41 , 

7 

14 

6 

126 

lto3 

85 

60 

15 

, 

33 

190 

Total 

162 

115 

SO 

26 . 

40 

373 
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The o'eneral poverty of the landholders greatly depressed the 
husbandry. The Madha villages had 21^884 bullocks and male 
buffaloes that is only one bullock to every ten dry-crop acres under 
tillage instead of one bullock to every six acres of dry-crop or 
jinlyat. Lieutenant Wingate was unable to find a single recent 
case of a price being paid for the privilege of occupying Government 
dry-crop ot jirdy at land. The fact that dry-crop land had no sale 
value showed that the present assessment absorbed the whole rent of 
the land ; farther proofs that the assessment absorbed the whole 
rent of the land were to be found in the batdi tenures which obtained 
in every village. Under every variation these tenures had one common 
feature that the actual cultivator or under-holder assigned part of 
the gross produce to the over-holder on condition that the over-holder 
paid the assessment. The usual arrangement was that the under- 
holdor bore the cost of seed and tillage; and; after the customary 
payments had been made, assigned the over-holder a half to a third 
of the produce. Lieutenant Wingate knew, of no instance in which 
the share of the crop assigned to the over-holder was less than one- 
third. Even the third was almost always in newly ploughed land 
which was prepared at greatly more than the ordinary cost. Seeing 
that these tenures were common in every village; even where waste 
land was abundant; and every effort was made to induce people to 
take it for tillage; it would appear a consideration of capital 
importance that, where they occurred; the cultivator, rather than 
became responsible for the payment of the assessment, would assign 
to another a third, nay in most cases a half of his gross produce. 
'The over-holders of fields, cultivated on the crop share or batdi 
tenure; were genemlly Brahmans or poor hereditary holders or 
mmlsddrs who calculated on making some little profit in average 
and good seasons, and of receiving remissions in bad. In Lieutenant 
Wingate's opinion these facts proved that the assessment was 
burdensome. He was persuaded that if it was not for the state 
monopoly of land in a tract so thinly peopled and so empty of 
capital as Mohol-M^dha, the rent of even the richest lands instead 
of varying from a third to a half would be less than one-fourth of 
the produce. Even if the present assessment was not more than 
what the land could pay in an ordinary season and when grain was 
selling at an average price, it would be oppressive and ruinous in a 
tract so liable to failure of crops.^ 

In July 1839 in submitting .to Government the survey officers^ 
reports, the Bevenue Commissioner Mr. Vihart observed that though 
he agreed with the survey officers that the people were among the 
poorest in the Bombay Presidency and that a reduction of assessment 
was called for, he did not agree with them that the people were on 
the verge of starvation. Even Lieutenant Wingate’s figures of 
farm stock, though they proved a deficiency, proved also that the 
people were several removes from starvation.^ 

Tests taken by the survey officers showed a creditable accuracy 

. , 1 Lieutenant Wingate, 15th June 18$9, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL, 55-59. 

V ; ^ ^ Mr. Vihart, Eev, Oomr. 1301 of 12th July 1839 ; Bom. Gow Sel. OL. 93,108, 
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ill the measurements of Mr. Pringle^ s survey> Of the forty-six MoKol 
villages exammed by Lieutenant Davidson^ in five only did the error 
in measuring the cultivated land exceed ten per cent ; the average 
error of the remaining forty-one villages was five per cent. In 
the Madha group Lieutenant Wingate found the former survey 
measurements of cultivated land fairly correct. Eleven of seventy- 
two villages had to be remeasured * in the remaining sixty-one 
villages the error in the cultivated land was a little over six 
per cent. As the boundary marks had disappeared, the whole of 
the waste land in both the sub-divisions, Mohol and MMha^ had 
to be remeasured. The whole arable area was I'eclassed on the 
system followed in Indapur in the Poona district.^ The proposed 
rates for Mohol were ten per cent and for Madha five per cent in 
advance of the Indapur rates.^ The two groups together contained 
381,000 acres of Grovernment arable land. At tbe proposed rates 
the assessment on the arable area amounted to nearly £13,700 
(Es. 1,37,000). Including £1600 (Rs. 16,000) on account of miscel- 
laneous or sdyar revenue and watered land assessment, the full 
rental of Mohol and Madha under the new settlements amounted to 
£15,300 (Es. 1,53,000). The average collections from all sources 
including the full allowances of claimants or hakddrsj village 
expenses, and outstanding balances, between the British accession 
and the close of 1838-39, amounted to about £11,450 (Rs. 1,14, 500) 
a year. Compared with this the above survey total was £3850 
(Es. 38,500) more or an increase of S3 per cent. The immediate 
effect of the new settlement was to reduce the rental to £11,600 
(Es. 1,16,000) that is £2500 (Es. 25,000) or I?-! per cent less than 
the collections of 1838-39.^ In the Mohol group the survey rates on 
the dry -crop or jirdyat land under tillage caused a reduction from 
£4700 to £3700 (Rs. 47,000 - Rs. 37,000) or 21 per cent.^' 

In 1840-41 the survey settlement was introduced into ShoMpur. 
The measurements of the Sholapur and Ahirvadi village groups, 
comprising a circle of twelve to fifteen miles round the town of 
Sholapur, were tested between November 1838 and June 1839, and 
the reclassing^ of the ShoMpur group was well advanced when the 
survey settlement proposals were submitted in June 1839. Of the 
whole area of 256,878 acres, of which a very large proportion had 
lain waste since Mr. Pringle's survey and whose boundaries had 
been often nearly obliterated, ten per cent were tested. Of seventy- 
one villages, in fifty-one the error was found to be within ten per 


^ Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 53-54. 

2 The proposals were sanctioned by Government in Letters 3447 of 21st Kovember 
1839 and 3779 of 3lst December 1839, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL, 97-106. 

3 Lieutenant Wingate, 15th June 1839, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 6d-6L The new rental 

Es. 1,16,000 was Es. 5000 more than the average collections previous to the 
introduction of the iihti or short rates. In the two years 1836-1838 the revenue was 
^sustained at an unnatural height’ by a partial introduction of the revised settlements 
under the name of short or uMi rates. Ditto, 61. ^ Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 87, 

® The reclassing of the two groups began in December 1838. In ShoMpur sixteen 
villages with an area of 71,618 acres or half of the whole were finished and tested before 
June 1839. In consequence of the very limited establishment at the beginning the 
work necessarily proceeded slowly. It was calculated (June 1839) that it would be 
finished before the next rent settlement oxjamdbmd% Bom, Gov, Sel. CL. 183. 
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cent in five it was above ten per cent in cultivated land^ and in 
twelve it was above ten per cent in waste land, while three villages 
required total remeasuring d The ShoMpur group was bounded on 
the north-west by Mohol, on the north-east by the Nizam’s territory, 
on the east and south by the Akalkot state, and on the west by the river 
Sina.^ Its total area was 401 square miles or 256,878 acres,® Of these 
exclusive of 16,255 alienated acres the total arable area was 210,996 
acres and the rest was appropriated as pasture and farmed out. Of 
1 28,095 acres the area under tillage 2434 acres were let at short or 
rates averaging 3d. (2 as.) an acre. Of garden land there were only 
1044 acres in the ShoMpur and 599 in the Ahirvddi group or a 
total of 1643 aores.^ The country was bare with a waving surface 
which in places rose into small hillocks showing the bare rock. It 
was less rugged and stony than the Mohol group which bounded it 
on the north-west. The quality of the almost level surface was 
various and irregular ; the dips had much fine alluvial soil. The 
proportion of each soil in a few villages, which the assistant survey 
superintendent Captain Bellasis examined, was, of 100 parts, 
ten black, fifty red, and forty gravelly. The black soil being 
about one-tenth of the whole was found only in small patches 
of no great depth, resting on a sandy loam with pebbly limestone 
under it. Towards the banks of the Sina black soil was more 
plentiful but meagre, with limestone under-layers. On the whole 
the soil of this survey group, particularly near Sholapur, B41a, 
Degaon, and the south-east of Ahirv^di, was rich enough to grow 
finer products than the depressed people could attempt. Signs of 
careless tillage were common everywhere, and a field was seldom 
ploughed but from necessity. The climate was dry and the supply 
of rain, as there were neither hills nor woods, was very scanty. All 
tbe late or rahi grains, oils, and pulses were grown, but there was 
little hdjri. The rude though often efficient system of tillage was 
in all respects like that of Inddpur and east Bhimthadi. 

Throughout the two groups of ShoMpur and Ahirvddi, the roads or 
more properly the cart-tracks were good. Within ShoMpur limits 
the Poona road had been cleared of stones. The fords of the Sina 
near Narkhed, Ldmboti, Ndndur, and Tirha, aU required clearing 


1 In several villages the old survey fractions or tut numbers of ancient fields or 
haclimddgs were remeasured and village boundary stones restored whenever tbe 
parties could be brought to agree. Out of 2620 acres in dispute 1480 were settled by 
arbitration. 3oin, Oov, Sel. CL. 181^ 

2 The ISTixto’s villages were mixed with the ShoUpur villages on the north. Three 
ShoMpur villages called phut or detached were isolated in the Nizdm’s territory, a belt 
of which about ten miles broad separated BhoMpur from Vairig and Bdrsi. Mangrul 
the most distant village was eighteen miles from Shohlpur. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 185. 

8 The 1839 detail are : In the ShoMpur group 88,343 acres were under tillage, 
43,713 acres of arable waste, 2038 acres of grass land or IcuraTis, 10,867 acres of 
alienated or indm land, 367 acres disputed, and 19,852 barren ; total 165,180 acres. 
In the Ahirvddi group 39,752 acres were under tillage, 38,048 acres of arable waste, 
6388 alienated, 773 disputed, and 7737 barren ; total 91,698. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 184, 

^ The 599 acres of garden land in Ahirv4di were all well- watered and the 
assessment as fixed by a jury or pancMyat in 1835-36 was fair. In Mangrul alone 
there were 400 acres. As it was an ancient or hadim garden village, the garden land 
of Mangrul was assessed at an acre rate of 13s. M. (Rs. 6|) though the average acre 
rate T??ppnly 5s* 6^. (Rs. 2|), Bom. Gov, Sel, CL. 184, 
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and repair, Sholapnr in tlie centre of tlie group was a considerable 
tlirmng town of 24^,000 people. It was a ready, in fact tlie only, 
market for tke surplus produce of tke surrounding villages* In 
1838 tlie import duties amounted to jE1354 (Es. 13,540). Large 
quantities of hirdnaj ginger, garlic, safflower, betel, 5 and 
otber valuable products were brought from the neighboux'ing 
Nizdm^s villages to Sholapur. Sholapur was also a centre of the 
salt and betelnut trade between the Eatn%iri coast and the inland 
tracts, and for cotton, coarse cotton cloths, and robes, from the 
surrounding villages. 

Before they came into British possession the most flourishing 
period of the ShoMpur and Ahirvddi groups was said to have been 
about the beginning of the century when they were under the 
management of E^mchandra Shiva] i a relative of the Peshwa. At 
that time nearly the whole of the arable land was said to have 
been under tillage and all the wells in repair. Prom this state of 
prosperity the groups were thrown into the deepest poverty by the 
famine of 1803-4 which was known as the one and a quarter slier or 
^dnchchipH year and nearly emptied the country.^ Prom 1817 {Fusli 
1227) they were superintended by Abaji BaMl the commander or 
hilleddr of ShoMpur under the Mdnkeshvar of Tembhurni until Abaji 
was deposed for oppression a little before the affair at Ashta. The 
old or mdmul measures, which as usual varied in every six or eight 
villages,were the ^Aer^and tdhs (72to4)he s/ler),the _pa^5ds,the adJields, 
and the higlia of the Musalmans ; all varied with the quality of the 
soil. The full or sosti rates, including all the extra cesses levied by 
the Peshwa^s managers, must have weighed heavily on the Kunbi 
and paralysed his exertions, had not tracts of the pooi’er lands, 
particularly under Mankeshvar^s management, been given on easy 
rising leases or istdva hauls and at light or rates as an offset to 
the heavy regular rate, It'was thigi that gave rise to the present 
(1839) clamour for leases or hauls as the existing assessment was as 
heavy as the total or without the leases. In some villages 

Captain Bellasis found only one rate for every kind of soil ; in others 
there were as many as five or six rates. At Narkhed where the 
original or mdmul higlia was the nominal measui'e, five rates were in 
force varying from eight to twelve annas thehigf/xa., and leases or hauls 
ran from five to seven years. The fields varied in size from twenty 
to forty acres and the rates averaged £l 10s. to £2 30s. (Rs.15-. 
Es. 25) the navtdk or one-eighth of a sher.^ The twenty-four years 
ending 1838 included five specially bad years, three 1820-21, 
1824-25, and 1832-33 of partial famine caused by drought ; one of 
failure of crops from excess of rain, the year known as ^hardisdV; and 
one 1825-26 known as the rat year or undifsdl when the crops were 
nearly destroyed by rats. In 1838-39 little or no rain fell. During 
the twenty-two yearsending 1839 cholera had thrice thinned the 
population. The only specially good season was 1833-34, known as 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel, CL. 185,186. 

2 In the Sholdpnr group the tanJcha total was Es, 61,360 ; Jcamdl Es, 97,921 ; and 

paimdesh survey, apparently Mr, Pringle’s, Es. 89,263, ■ In the Ahirvjidi group the 
tariJcha total was Es, 55,410, kaindl Es. 72,514, and pdimdesk Es, 59,098. Bom. Gov, 
Sel, CL, 187, ^ , 
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the crop-year or pihsdlJ’ The tillage and revenue details of the 
Sholapnr and Aliirvadi groups during the sixteen years ending 
18SS am ■" ■ ' ■" 

Shoktpiur Pargana : TiUnge ajid Remiue, 1S22 - ISSS, 


Yeae. 

Area. . | 

Revenue. ■ : ■ | 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Rental. 

Extra ; Remis- 
Revenue; sions. 

Mak~ 

diir2 

Dues. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Out- 

stand” 


Bigkds. 

Biqkds. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1822-23 ... 

92,iK)0 

14,798 

46,797 

6924 


12,379 

52,126 

594 

1823-24 ... 

92,662 

16,857 

34,889 

5593 

16,323 

11,768 

40,001 

482 

1824-25 ... 

94,354 

15,165 

19,966 

4238 

37,034 

7365 

23,847 

855 

1825-26 .. 

93,722 

15,796 

46,565 

5021 

■■ 8728 

12,276 

49,651 

923 

1S26-27 ... 

92,704 

16,815 

49,548 

' 5021 

5355 

17,139 

51,896 

2672 

1827-28 .. 

88,202 

21,361 

26,65S 

4653 

27,542 

18,010 

30,191 

1114 

1828-29 

88,958 

20,696 

45,613 

5021 

7547 

18,247 

46,942 

3692 

18*29-30 

88,005 

21,652 

26,159 

4491 

24,193 

14,660 

27,428 

3222 

1830-31 

91,243 

18,414 

34,813 

4055 

15,753 

16,308 ' 

35,430 

3477 

1831-32 

85,668 

43,740 

36,198 

4649 


19,631 

35,547 I 

4240 

1832-33 

83,105 

45,774 

8265 

3086 

35,^44 

7793 ! 

10,996 : 

395 

1833-34 

89,716 

39,787 

36,197 

4846 


20,235 

38,204 ^ 

1898 

1834-35 

79,765 

49,755 

31,961 

4306 

"734 

19,094 

34,897 

1398 

1835-36 

82,720 

46,805 

33,915 

4356 

243 

18,573 

37,395 

915 

1836-37 

85,894 

43,620 

.36,081 

4166 

1755 

18,946 

39,714 

571 

1837-38 

91,764 

37,751 

32,648 

3102 

6751 

16,829 

33,119 

2322 


Ahirvddi Pargma: Tillage and Revenue, 


•ms. 


Year. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Rental. 

Extra 

Revenue 

Remis 

sions. 

EuJc- 

dM 

I)u^. 

Col- 

lec- 

tions. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 



Biqh&JS. 

BigMs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1822 

-23 ... 

60,672 

11,167 

85,522 

3449 

... 

8972 

37,776 

1195 

1823 

-24 ... 

57,968 

13,881 

30,884 

8312 

8277 

4148 

32,309 

1386 

1824 

-25 ... 

58,005 

12,939 

28,891 

2765 

11,874 

3486 

81,004 

662 

1825 

-26 ... 

69,065 

12,940 

38,401 

3147 

2281 

4168 

40,372 

1176 

1826 

-27 ... 

68,770 

13,307 

38,727 

3068 

8176 

7186 

34,112 

2672 

1827 

-28 ... 

51,290 

21,112 

18,779 

1900 

20,704 

7829 

18,998 

1681 

1828 

-29 ... 

53,549 

18,853 

31,818 

2803 

6206 

7436 

30,016 

4604 

1829 

■30 ... 

50,183 

22,219 

14,591 

2773 

16,361 

6000 

14,265 

3099 

1830 

31 ... 

50,183 

22,219 

20,465 

2196 i 

10,826 

7014 

19,896 

2794 

1831 

32 ... 

30,067 1 

38,743 

21,750 

2570 


7169 

19,584 

4767 

1832 

33 ... 

37,250 

40,560 

6163 

1318 

18,310 

3421 

7381 

121 

1833 

•34 ... 

36,864 

40,916 

23,638 

2638 


7438 

25,020 

1886 

1834 

35 ... 

36,143 

41,696 

22,262 

2252 

1091 

7468 

21,932 

2562 

1835 

36 ... 

40,799 

87,042 

21,267 

2343 

2000 

6771 

22,838 

803 

1836 

87 ... 

39,332 

38,468 

22,876 

2161 

1281 

6808 

24,924 

112 

1837 

38 ... 

38,048 

39,752 

20,745 

1710 

3029 

6138 

21,743 

717 


Daring the nineteen years ending 1838-39 at ShoMpnr the rupee 
price of jvdH fell from 85 pounds (14 shen) in 1820-21 to 77 J 
pounds (31 shers) in 1838-39 and of hdjri from 52^ to 67^ pounds 
(21-27 shers),^ 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 185, 192. 2 Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 193-194. 

® This is a large sher measuring one-ninth more than Inddpur, that is about 24 
pounds. The yearly details are J 

■■ . rft. ^ » j*' . "n jf... „ ^ 


Year. 

Jvdri. 

BdjH. 

Year. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri, 

Year. ' , 

t/vdri. 

Bd^ri, 


Shers.'^ 

Shers. 


Shers, 

Shers, 


Shers. 

Shers. 

1820-21 ... 

14 

21 

1827-28 ... 

40 

34 

1834-35 ... 

271 

21k 

1821-22 ... 


22k 

1828-29 ... 

62 

48 

1835-36 ... 

261 

204 

1822-23 ...' 


82 

1829-80 ... 

44 

32 

1836-87 ... 

34 

23 

1823-24 ... 

28 „ 

20 

1830-31 ... 

44 

32 

1837-38 .. 

36 

31 

1824-25 ... 

151 

i 13 

1831-S2 ... 

27 

20 

1838-39 .. 

31 

....27 „ 

1825-26 ... 

SO 

i 26 

1832-33 ... 

13 

11 

j 



1826-27 ... 

46 

42 

1833-34 ... 

33 

28 

Average...] 

82 

26k 


In 1820-21 there was no rain, in 1824-25 there was a partial famine, and in 1832-33 
there was a famine. Bom, Gov, Sel, CL. 192. 
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In 1839 the proportion of arable waste was 33 per cent in the 
Sholapur group and 48 per cent in the AhiiwMi group. Most of 
this waste land bore marks of foi-mer tillage. SeTenteen of the 
thirty Ahirvadi villages were nearly empty, all of which showed 
signs of former prosperity. Except these seventeen AhiryMi 
villages, the villages were many degrees better than most in 
Bhimthadi, Ind^pur, or Mohol, Still they were very ruinous and 
filthy, the walls were in ruins, and the appearance of most villages 
was uncomfortable and desolate. The headmen had lost the greater 
part of their incomes. They were everywhere apathetic and 
indiSerent, and in some villages no man could bo found willing to 
take the post of headman. Their houses were in ruins ; many were 
living in the thatched corners of old mansions or vddds. Numbers 
who formerly owned a horse a cart or a camel were reduced to the 
bare necessaries of life and forced to work in the fields as labourers. 
The village clerks were not so badly off as the headmen. Most of 
the landholders were without the means of completing their four- 
pair team of plough cattle. Great and small were sunk in debt and 
powerless to repair wells or to spread tillage.^ 

Except in a few villages the highest dry-crop or j way at acre 
rates of the old survey were about 4s. (Rs. 2). One of the 
most heavily assessed villages was Ulha eight miles north of 
Sholapur. The rate here was 4s. \\d. (Rs. 23^^) the acre. Captain 
Bellasis remembered (1839) that before the 1882 . famine this had 
been a prosperous village, populous, and with a couple of shops. In 
1839 it was next to deserted, the shops were removed, the trees had 
disappeared, the wall was down, and the place in imins. Of 4100 
arable acres 2475 were waste, and the revenue had fallen from 
£106 12s. (Rs.1066) in 1831-32 to £61 16s. (Rs. 618) in 1838-39. 
The village headman and clerk had become involved in defalcations 
and were ruined ; there was an outstanding balance of £346 12s. 
(Rs. 3466). Several of the people who had left Ulha were settled 
in the Niz&m^s village of Taradgaon. In 1827, three years before 
Mr. Pringle^s survey, Ulha yielded a net revenue of £200 
(Rs. 2000).^ That this ruin was the woi’k of over-assessment was 
shown by the neighbouring village of Honsal which though similar 
to Ulha was assessed at only 2s. 3d (Rs. 1|-) the acre. Nearly the 
whole village was under the plough ; out of 2049 arable acres only 
384 were waste ; the revenue was improving, only £8 (Rs. 80) were 
outstanding ; and during the seven years ending 1839 the remissions 
amounted to only £10 (Rs. 100).® 

On the basis of the rates introduced into Indapur in Poona, 
Captain Bellasis proposed a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s, (Re. 1). 
Though this was 33 per cent higher than the Indapur rate, the 
immediate effect of the settlement was estimated to’*be a reduction 


^ Captain Bellasis, Assistant Survey Superintendent, 26th June 1839, ShoUpur and 
AMrvAdi Survey Eeport, Bom. Gov. SeL CL. 187-189. 

2 The rest of these overassessed and misclassified villages all shared in the ruin 
and misery. Bom. Gov. SeL CL. 188. 

» Captain Bellasis, 26th June 1839, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 187 - 188, 
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o£ atOnt 274 cent.^ Captain Bellasis 1)611876(1 that this slight 
sacrifice of revenue would prove so great a relief to the landholders 
that the spread of tillage would soon make up or more than make up 
for the loss of revenue. Many well-to-do landholders would at once 
come in from the Niz^m^s villages.^ 

Settlement proposals for the Mandrup group of forty villages^ 
the rest of the Sholapur suh-divisiouj were made in 1839-40, and 
the settlement was introduced in 1840-41 in the entire sub-division 
including Sholapur Ahirvadi and Mandrup. The Mandrup group 
was bounded on the north by Mohol and on the east south and 
west by the Sina and Bhima rivers. Across the Sina on the 
east lay Sholapur AhirvMi and the Akalkot state. Across the 
Bhima on the south-west and west was a strip of land belonging 
to the Patvardhan family. Beyond the Patvardhan strip the 
territory of the S^tdra chief formed the bank of the Bhima on the 
south till its meeting with the Sina. The greatest length of 
the Mandrup group was about twenty-three miles from north-west 
to south-east and its greatest breadth about eighteen miles. It 
included forty villages of which one was a double-owned or dtmdla 
village of the Nip^inikar, and two, which belonged to the ShoMpur 
suh-division, were for convenience placed under the mahalkari of 
Mandrup. The total area was 138,470 acres of which 4857 acres 
were under the dumdla village. The country was in general flat, 
particularly on the banks of the Sina. In some parts of the upper end 
of the group the ground was rocky and uneven. With this exception 
and that of a few risings near the centre the whole of the land 
was a black soil plain. Beginning at Kamti Khurd and going down 
the Sina to Kudal, the land of thirteen villages was beautiful* 
Except little patches of grazing ground the greater part was a deep 
black mould. The land of JLimti Budrukh, Gunjegaon, Jamgaon, 
Vatvat, Barud, and M^lkauta was not good. Kandalgaon, Antroli, 
Yelgaon, Mandrup, and Nd.ndni had mixed soil, some good some 
very inferior, and Vadapur had a ridge of rocky ground. With 
these exceptions, beginning at Miri and going down the Bhima to 
Kudal, including Vinchur and Himbargi, the land on the Sina side 
was excellent. 

Most of the Mandrup villages were sadly ruined. The walls in some 
places were unconnected pieces of mud, and in others the old site 
only was pointed out. Yelgaon was the only village at which any 
attempt had been made to rebuild the wall, the headman having 
induced each of the villagers to build a little. The village officers 
were apathetic and indifferent.^ 

Many villages in Mandrup had streams holding water throughout 
the year. In manj oases this water was not used though ruined water- 


of 1838 were £7783 (E,s. 77,830) ; the largest collection since 
the 1830 survey was £9040 (Es* 00,400) ; the rental estimated at the new survey 

56,300) and on the entire arable land £8739 
(Ks. 87,390). Boiri. Gov, Sel. OL. 189- 191. ^ Bom. Gov. Sel. CL 191. 

; s Ensign Eobertson, Asst. Surv. Snpt. 1839-40, Bom. Gov. Sel CL. 198. 
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lifts were not uncommon. The survey officer feared some time must 
pass before the people would again be able to use these streams. 
Some years of low assessment would be required before the capital 
would be available. The village wells were in a bad state, and the 
want of water caused great distress to man and beast. No use for 
irrigation purposes was made of the water either of the Bhima or of 
the Sina. The great force of these rivers when in flood was a reason 
why no attempt had been made to throw a dam across them and no 
water was raised by bags because the people believed that to pollute 
the river with the touch of leather was a sin.^ The two chief roads 
were to Bijapnr and to Rajapur. Streams and rivers made these 
roads difficult for carts ^ and the soil was so heavy and black that 
the roads could not be kept in repair during the wet wea,ther. 
Many of the fords across the Bhima and the Sina required clearing 
and improving. These villages had suffered considerably from gangs 
of robbers. The people were much impoverished and nothing 
would so much tend to improve them as a light assessment. 
The only industry was agriculture and in consequence of the high 
assessment they had been forced to live in the poorest possible way. 
In Mr. Robertson^s opinion, probably an incorrect opinion, they 
were perhaps the worst housed, worst fed, and worst clothed people 
in the world. There was no trade and no manufactures. The 
poverty and wretchedness of the cultivators were gradually under- 
mining the class above them and bade fair to involve all in the 
common ruin.^ 

As in the formerly settled village groups, in Mandrup Mr.Pringle^s 
survey measurements were tested, and villages in which more than 
ten per cent of error was found were remeasured. Mr. Robertson 
found the old survey measurements upon the whole very good. 
In all cases a new classing was introduced. Mr. Robertson proposed 
rates fifteen per cent above those introduced into Indapur. The 
rates of several maids or vegetable gardens had been revised a few 
years before Mr. Robertson^s settlement by a jury or panohdyat who 
had fixed a bigha rate of 6^. (Rs. 3) equal to an acre rate of 8s. 
(Rs.4). This rate Mr. Robertson did not change.^ 

In April 1840 Lieutenant Wingate the Survey Superintendent 
submitted Captain Bellasis^ proposals for the Sholapui’-Ahirvadi 
suiwey group, and Lieutenant Robertson’s proposals for the survey 
group of Mandrup. Lieutenant Wingate observed that the soils, 
climate, and circumstances of the Sholapur sub-division in all 
essential respects were the same as those of the adjoining sub- 
divisions of Mohol and M4dha. At the same time the Sholdpur 
group had the great advantage of the Shol4pur market. This 
advantage was almost certainly the reason why its tillage had been 
less subject than other neighbouring groups •to extremes of 
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1 Bom. Oov. Bel. OL. 199. 

2 Ensign Robertson, 18S9-40, Bom. Gov. Bob OL 199, 203 - 204. 
a Bom. Gov. Bel. CL. 205 ^ 206. 
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depression. In tlxe seventeen years ending 1838-39 tte rental Had 
Yaried from £12,173 (Es. 1,21,730) in 1832-33 to £17,247 
(Es. 1,72,470) in 1822-23 and averaged £14,623 (Es. 1,46,230). The 
details are : ^ 

SJioldpuT Land Hevenue, 18-2B-1S39. 


Year. 

Setfele- 

laaent. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

standing’S 

Collections, 

Produce Prices, 
S/iers the Rupee. 

JmjLn. 

Bdjri. j 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



1S22-23 ... 

1,72»472 

22,466 

3631 

1,46,485 

45 

32 

182:V24 ... ... 

1,61,625 

35,853 

2509 

1,13,163 

28 

20 

1824-25 ... 

1,60,492 

72,569 

1496 

86,427 

I6i 

13 

1825-26 ... 

1,66,257 

16,144 

3726 

1,46,387 

30 

26 

1826-27 ... 

1,69,875 

17,553 

8633 

1,43,689 

46 

42 

1827-28 ... 

1,64,334 

62,784 1 

3744 

97,856 

40 

34 

1828-29 ... 

1,65,636 1 

17,378 

11,578 

1,36,680 

■52 

48 

1829-80 ... 

1,46.050 

38,358 

9018 

98,674 

44 

32 

1830-31 ... 

1,58,013 

34,435 

.. 9448. 

1,09,130 

■ 44, 

32 

,1831-32 ... 

1,20,499 


"13,877 

1,12,622 

27 

20 

1832-33 ... 

1,21,731 

87,624 

1251 

32,856 

IS 

11 

1833-34 ... 

1,32,108 


4300 

1,27,808 

33 

2a 

1834-35 ... 

1,25,625 

2141 

650.5 

1,16,9-79 

m 

21-^ 

1835-30 ... 

1,26,149 

1134 

3347 

1, -21,668 

26i 

m 

1836-37 ... 

1,37,201 

4903 

889 

1,31,499 

34 

23 

1837-38 ... 

1,32,883 

16,904 

5664 

1,11,315 

35 

31 

1838-39 ... 

.1,34,004 

11,248 

2109 

1,20,647 

31 

27 

Average 

, 1,40,232 

25,908 

5390 

1,14,934 

334 

27 


THongli tHe revenue and tHe cultivation in 1840 were fully equal 
to the average of past years^ there was no want of evidence that 
the sub-division was far from prosperous^ and that the state of the 
people had seriously declined under British management. This 
was the case in spite of the extensive and flourishing market of 
Sholapur where the demand for field produce was greater than it 
had been in the times of the late government. Lieutenant Wingate 
from wbat he had himself seen was satisfied that there was an utter 
absence of activity or enterprise among the husbandmen and that 
both the villages and the husbandry were wretched. That this was 
chiefly due to an excessive land tax^ Lieutenant Wingate was 
convinced from reflection and still more from observing the happy 
results which had immediately followed a reduction in every group 
of villages hitherto settled. In a country so subject to drought as 
this part of the Deccan it would probably be impossible to do 
without yearly remissions^ at least until garden tillage had greatly 
increased and the state of the people had much improved. The 
yearly remissions and outstandings during the period before the 
survey settlement were large, averaging twenty per cent of the 
land revenue. This in Lieutenant Wingate^s opinion showed that the 
present assessment was grievously disproportioned to the means of 


1 Eemissions and balances include items on account of sdpa?' or miscellaneous 
revenue. It would be enough if about £100 (Rs. 1000) a year were added to the 
_ collections on this account. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL, 213. The s/icr was a large sAer 
; J one-ninth larger than that of Indslpur. The 1820-21 prices were jvdn 14 and 

MJri 21 and in 1S21-22 Jvdri 25 and bdjri 22J s/iers the rupee. Ditto, 192, 
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tlie cultiyators. In illastration of tlie opposite eifeots of heavy and 
light assessment LieutenarLt Wingate cited the already mentioned 
case of the two neighbouring and similar Tillages of Ulha and 
Honsal in which a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4^. IJcZ. (Rs. 21 ^) 
had reduced Ulha to ruin and a corresponding average rate of 2^, 
Sd. (Rs. IJ) had raised Honsal to prosperity. He also cited the 
case of Indapur which had passed through the bad season of 1838-39 
without requiring more than four per cent of remissions. All these 
considerations led to the conclusion that the Sholapur . rates called 
for reduction.^ Lieutenant Wingate supported Captain Bellasis^ 
proposal for a highest dry-ci’op acre rate of 2^. (Re. 1) for the 
ShoMpur«A.hirvadi group, a rate which as already noticed was 
thirty-three per cent higher than the Indapur rate. For the 
Mandrup group instead of Mr. Robertson's proposed increase of 
fifteen per cent over the Indapur rate. Lieutenant Wingate 
proposed an increase of twenty per cent. These rates gave an 
average acre rate of 9d, (6 ns.) for the Sholapur group and 
(7 as,) for the Mandrup group where the soil was better. The total 
survey rental for the entire Sholdpur sub-division including the 
extra cess to be imposed on watered lands, amounted to £12,700 
(Rs, 1,27,000), or £1100 (Rs. 11,000) in excess of the average 
collections of the seventeen preceding years, and £400 (Rs. 4000) 
in excess of the collections of the four preceding years. The 
garden assessment had been fixed by jury or panchdyat about 
1836. No complaints had been made against it. It was 
moderate but very unequal, the acre rates varying from 4^. 
to 13^. 6d. (Rs. 2-6f). Lieutenant Wingate believed that in 
many cases the number of acres allotted to the gardens was 
underrated. On this account and to ensure greater equality of 
assessment as well as similarity of system in the newly settled 
sub-divisions, Lieutenant Wingate proposed the extension to this 
Sholapur sub-division of the plan adopted in Indfcipur, Mohol, and 
Mddha. The plan originally proposed for Mohol-MMha differed in 
a slight degree from that carried into effect in Indapur, but as the 
modifications had not met with the approval of Government the 
Indapur system was adhered to. Every garden, whether previously 
taxed or not, was assessed at one uniform acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2), 
The number of acres was adjusted to meet the difference in the 
supply of water and other circumstances affecting the value of the 
land for the purposes of irrigation. This settlement proved 
generally acceptable to the holders of gardens, and though the 
aggregate amount of the extra tax imposed was considerably over 
£800 (Rs. 8000) in the Mohol-M^dha group, very few complaints 
were received. Lieutenant Wingate recommended that this plan 
should be adopted in the Sholapur subdivision. Lieutenant Wingate^s 
proposals were sanctioned by Government in August 184ft and the 
settlement was introduced in 1840-41.^ 


^ Lieutenant Wingate, Surv. Snpt. 29tli April 1840. Bom. Gov, Sel, CL, 210-211, 
® Government Letter 2587 of 8th August 1840, Bom, Gov. Bel, CL, 220, 
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In 1840-41 the surrey settlement was introduced into Barsi. 
Barsi lay to tbe north, of ShoMpur separated from it by a narrow 
belt of the Nizamis country. It was the level tract between the 
Ealao*hat range of hills to the east and the Sina river to the west. 
The tract was of no great width and had a gentle south-west slope 
from the hills to the river. None of the streams which crossed it 
were of any considerable size. The Bhog4vati which had a course 
of forty miles from its source in the Balaghdt till it met the Sina at 
the village of Narkhed, was the most considerable. A few smaller 
streams in favourable seasons held running water during the 
greater part of the year and in some few villages their water was 
used for the land.^ Still Barsi was on the whole better supplied 
with running streams than any other sub-division north of the 
Bhima. B^rsi was believed to have a better climate than the rest 
of Sholapur owing to the neaxmess of the Balagh^t Mlis^ which 
rose three to five hundred feet above the Barsi plain. As regards 
markets also Bdrsi was better placed than either Mohol or Mddha 
though it was not so well placed as vSholdpur. Almost the whole 
of its surplus produce was in the first instance disposed of at its 
own marts of Bdrsi and Vairdg. Both were considered prosperous 
towns for the Deccan^ though of late years eclipsed by the flourishing 
mart of Shol^ipur.^ 

In 1818, when it came under British management, the BIrsi 
sub-division was more flourishing than any other sub-division in 
ShoMpur.^ In 1840 Lieutenant Wingate held that under British 
management it had seriously deteinorated. The reason of this was 
that in spite of the fall of prices the attempt had been made to 
realize the same i*evenne as when prices were high. In 1818-19 
nearly the whole arable land was under tillage, and for the first two 
years (1818-1820) eveiy rupee of the assessment was collected. 
This extent of exaction proved excessive and was followed in the 
third year (1820-21) by a mai’ked diminution of the cultivation. 
Still as prices continued good until 1821-22 the collections were 
made with punctuality. About this period prices began to fall 
rapidly. Still for several years the remissions granted were liberal 
and tillage continued to spread until it i^eached its greatest height 
in 1826-27; the collections rose to an unprecedented amount and 
were enormous, whether compared with those of preceding or of 
following years. This apparently flourishing state of things was, 
in Lieutenant Wingate^s opinion, deceptive and disastrous in its 
consequences. He thought that in 1840 the sub-division was still 


^Lieutenant Wingate {16tli September 1840) thoiiglit that the stream water supply 
might be better husbanded than at present in certain localities but the supply of 
water w^as iioo small to make any considerable extension in tillage possible. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. CL. 330, 342, 

^ Vairdg was twenty-eight miles north of Sholdpur and had (1840) 1663 houses and 
6831 people. Btoi was twelve miles north of Vair4g and had (1840) 1787 houses 
and 9732 people. Bom. Gov: Sel. OL, 331. 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 333. At this (1840) time the district consisted of ShoMpur, 
Birsi, Mohol, M4dha, Karmdla, Mi, Hippargi, and Muddebih4L Bom, Gov. Bev. 
Eec. 1243 of 1841, 32. 
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suffering from tiie over-exactions of 1826-27. A considerable Oliapter ¥III» 
decrease of cultivation and revenue immediately took place^ and, with Land- 

few and inconsiderable exceptions, the decline continued till 1835-36, Sdbvey, 
when the revenue and the tillage were little more than one-half what Bard, 

they had been nine years before. About 1830 Mr. Pringle’s iS 40 - 4 t, 

settlement was introduced into Bdrsi. During the ten years it 
remained in force the fluctuations of cultivation and revenue, 
excepting in the famine year of 1832-33, were comparatively small. 

Their average amount was lower than that of the preceding years of 
British management. From this Lieutenant Wingate inferred that 
Mr. Pringle’s system was better than that which it supplanted, but 
was too burdensome to allow the sub-division to advance. Diming 
the ten years of Mr. Pringle’s settlement the rate of assessment on 
the land in cultivation averaged more than 2^. (Re. 1) the acre, while 
in the preceding years the average acre rate was less than 2s. (Re. 1), 
and this was more especially remarkable in the first two years 
(1818-1820) when, with reference to the quantity of land in 
cultivation, the assessment was actually lower than it had ever 
since been. That is when the sub-division came into British 
possession and produce prices were high, the cultivators paid 
a lower acre rate than about 1840 when the value of produce 
had fallen about fifty per cent. From a mere comparison of the 
difference of assessment in money, no just conception of the actual 
weight of the land tax at the two different periods could be formed. 

The correct way to ascertain the weight of the land tax was to 
estimate the assessment on cultivated land in produce. Under Mr. 

Pringle^s settlement the assessment on cultivated land, estimated 
in produce, was at least double what it had been when the subdivision 
came into British possession. More need not be said to account for 
the sub-division at one period having been flourishing with nearly 
the whole arable land under cultivation, and at the other depressed 
with one-half of its arable land waste. The increase of cultivation 
in 1839-40 was owing to extensive grants of waste land at short or 
vJdi rates.^ The returns showed that during the twenty-two years 
ending 1839-40 the collections had varied from £20,037 (Rs. 2,00,370) 
in 1826-27 to £3988 (Rs. 39,880) in 1832-33. The details are : 

Bdrsi Revenue, 1B18-1S40* 


Year. 

Rent Settlement. I 

, Collec- 
1 tions. 

1 

Year. 

Rent Settlement. 

Collec- 

tions, 

Land. 

Sdyar’ 

Total. 

Land. 

Sdyar. 

Total. 



Bs. ! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

■■Rs. . 

Es. 

1818- 

19 ... 

1,87,741 

9492 

1,97,233 

1,97,233 

1829-30 ... 

1,60,724 

8779 

: 1,69,503 

; 85,016 

1819- 

20 ... 

1,87,461 

9354, 

1,96,815; 

1,96,815 

1830-31 ... 

1,43,705 

9348 

1,53,0.53 

I 1,32,521 

1820- 

21 ... 

1,72,188 

8765 

1,80,953: 

1,64,349 

1831-32 ... 

1,14,699 

8502 

1,23,201 

1,13,177 

1821- 

22 ... 

1,73,516 

10,450; 

1,83,966^ 

1,83,966 

1832-33 ... 

1,13,945 

: 7993 

1,21,938 

39,876 

1822. 

23 ... 

1,66,770 

11,012, 

1,76,782. 

1,42,123 

1833-34 ... 

1,28,760! 

9204 

1,37,954 

1,33,985 

1828. 

24 ... 

1,58,799 

10,038i 

1,68,837. 

1,17,186 

1834-35 

1,28,183 

10,014 

. 1,38,197. 

1,34,949 

1824- 

2.5 ... 

1,65,632 

10,459 

l,76,09i: 

1,34,658 

1835-^ ... 

1,16,927 

971| 

1,26,641 

1,17,969 

1825- 

26 ... 

1,85,103 

10,950 

1,96,053 

1,71,415 

1836-37 

1,27,683 

9607 

1,37,190 

1,32,257 

1826. 

27 ... 

2,03,666 

11,066 

2,14,732 

2,00,368 

1837-38 ... 

1,22,357 

8578 

1,80,935 

1,22,266 

1827- 

28 ... 

1,96,646 

10,228 

2,06,873 

! 1,64,612 

1838-39 ... 

1,22,782 

7989 

1,30,771 

1,14,292 

1828 

29... 

1,61,840 

9490 

1,71,336 

1,09,676 

1 

1839-40 ... 

1,37^611 

8767 

1,46,378 

1,13,269 


1 Lieut. Wingate, Surv. Supt. 16th Sept, 1840. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 334-335. 
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districts. 


Tbe survey diagram stowed that twenty-two years 
produce priced werf about double what they were in 1840, Barsi 
C flourishing, the cultivated land paying an average acre rate of 

Is 8id. (134 «s-) ; ® much less 

is. 04 a. V i ) y ^^ 11 ^ m prices the average acre 

St7on?heoulttatedLdw^^ J)- 

tenmt Wingate argued that to ensure the restoration of the sub- 
dSn to it! former prosperous condition and to compensate for the 
Si depreciation in ke value of produce, the assessment ought to be 
£ed n?t only lower than Mr. Pringle’s, but even «m®J; lower than 
that existing at the time of the British acquisition The deprecia- 
tion in the value of produce was probably not less than fi% P®; oent 

(Dn the other hand the landholder had formerly been sub]ected to 

seviLl indirect cesses from which he was now relieved, ^ile the 
sSy of his tenure was enhanced. Por these reasons Lt.Wmgate 
thouo'ht that an average rate of assessment higher than one-hali of 
^Lt which obtained at the time of acquisition might be imposed with 
Lfety. He also thought, from other considerations such as climate 
and position, that B£rsi could well bear rates of assessment equal to 
those^of ShoMpur that is thirty-three per cent higher than those 
hitroduced into Inddpur. Calculations based on the assessment of 
several villages showed that at these ra.tes the ® 

111/7 on tli 6 wliolo arable land, 245^000 acies, 

Ztg of 1,500 (Es 1 15.000) or 

Lhfing the fflta t»s on Y™ ‘C'Voo'^of four per 

(Rs. 1/20,000). This new rental was £500 ,Es. 5000) or ton p 

pp-nf Ipqq than the average collections £12,500 (ixs. i, 2 o,uuuj on 
account of land revenue during the twenty-two years ending in 
1840 j £500 (Rs.5000) or Percent more than tte 
of the eighteen years endmg in 1840 ; and £1500 (Rs. 15,000) _ o 
f4-28 pfr cent more than the collections of the twelve years ening 
n-n 1 The immediate effect of the settlement was a reduction 

from £10,600 (Es. 1,06,000) in 1 839-40 to £8400 (Es. 84,000) or 
20’75 per cent.^ 

The garden settlement in Bfei was, as in the ShoMpur 

subdivision, a temporary arrangement. Lieutenant^ ingate 
to fix the extra water-cess on the B4rsi garden lands in the way 
that had been adopted in Mohol, Madha, and Sholapur. In no sub- 
division of the district, as it was constituted in 1840, was the auanti y 
of irrigated land at all considerable or one-fourth what it might 
easilv be It was of the utmost importance to fix a rate of assess- 
ment so moderate as to offer every encouragement to the extension 
of irrigation. The extra rate was intentionally low. At the same 
time in the sub-divisions into which it had been mtroduoed, it M 

been followed by so considerable an increase of irrigation that tbia 

low rate had on the whole increased the revenue from garden land. 
The irrigated land of B4rsi as of the rest of the collectorate was 
almost wholly well- watered. The channel-watered land was smaE 
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in area and smaller in value. It depeiided on streams whose supply 
was sufficient or insufficient according to the abundance or the 
scarcity of the rainfall. In some seasons two ‘garden crops were 
raised^ in others only one^ and occasionally water was so scarce 
that nothing could be grown. Under these conditions systematic 
garden husbandry was impossible, and tbe lands commanded by 
water-cbanneis had almost no special value. Lieutenant Wingate 
had hitherto placed a small extra assessment on channel-commanded 
land with reference to the particular advantages of each field, and he 
proposed to follow a like course in the case of Barsi. It was in 
reality of no importance what plan was followed, as the area of 
channel-watered or ^dtastlial land was inconsiderable and there 
existed no probability of its ever being materially increased. The 
case of the well-watered garden land was very different. It was 
impossible to attach too much importance to the extension of well 
irrigation. So great were the facilities thronghout the Sholapur 
collectorate of extending garden cultivation by sinking wells, that 
Lieutenant Wingate was (1840) satisfied that four times the present 
agricultural population might by this means be suppoi'ted in ease 
and plenty, and tbe country in great measure freed from dependence 
on its extremely scanty and uncertain rainfall. Lieutenant Wingate^s 
proposals were sanctioned by Government in November 1840.^ 

The survey settlement was introduced into the Ropla petty divi-r 
sioQ of Karmdla in 1842-43 and into the main division of Karmala in 
1843-44. , In 1840-41 the area of the Ropla petty division was 125,030 
acres. Of these 8446 acres were held free of rent and 11,667 were 
unarable, leaving 104,91 7 acres of arable rent-paying land. Of these 
about 74,000 acres were tilled and about30,000 or thirty per cent, most 
of which was extremely poor, were waste. As the Ropla group lay only 
ten to twenty miles east of Inddpur, the conditions of the two tracts 
were closely alike. The nearness of the eastern hills to the Ropla group 
made the late or September-N ovember rainfall more certain and heavier 
than in Inddpur. The late or rabi Ropla harvest was therefore 
always better. Tbe kinds of produce, the qualities of soil, and the 
mode of tillage were precisely the same in Ropla as in Indapur. 
Bdjri and jvdjvi were the two chief grains, the proportion of bdjri 
to jvdri being as one to four. So entbely did the two millets form 
the staple crop that the lands left for the other grains seldom yield- 
ed more than was wanted for home use. In Ropla as in Indd-pur 
the soil was black and heavy along the rivers and brown and lighter 
near tbe central watershed. The heavy ten-bullock plough was 
common to both and the times of sowing and reaping were the same. 
In markets the difference was slight. Ropla had no market of any 
note. The price returns for Karmdla twelve miles north-west of 
Ropla and for Indapur showed that the Karmfla pi^ices, apparently 
for Indian millet, were only about five per cent higher than the 
Inddpur prices.^ 


^Lieutenant Wingate, Survey Superintendent,. 16tB.. Sept ember 1840, and Govern- 
ment Letter 3427 of 7tli November 1840. Bom, Gov. Sel. GL. 329-342. 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel. OL. 428,430-437, 444. 
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Chapter Till- 
The Land. 

SUBVEY. 

' Ro-play 


822 WSTEIOTS. 

, -11 l,nd Tiassed from the Nizdm to the British m 

noo?® ?®^ 84 rtto people still looked hack with horror on their 

182L All was uncertain and oppressive. Ihem 

state under the ^i • , promised well 

fields were given then ^ If tlie enhanced rates were not 

the rent was doubled or trebled ii 

paid the crop and much of the 

ment and punished. the?r condition was markedly better than 

land was ^^ste. In 1842 their conamio^^^^^^ ^ yillages, 

the condition of the brushwood, "the 

which were mostly darted and OTei^ownji^^^^ 

. few people extreme y ^^ The people 

s^;wt;ssa. jKe 

Sborrowedlom time to time from the vdlage 

^®4SmSTorTOSfTOmtSse%i^^ high interest, 

rdTfetrrgave them all the produce of their fielda at prices 

^ always combined together, were far below the 

the ws;^ 

f "1^ t? tn?YdrXay"s hl^his ^ Jnts moderately supplied^ 
fh^turns show that in the Bopla villages during tbe nineteen 

S to 4 “«r.gea 62,819 .otoB. The retatos 

show that the groop passed through three periods, A 

^t^nroetitv ending in 1826-27 with an average tillage area of 60,43o 
^ nSe vSrs^of depression ending in 1835-36 with an average 
acies , nine y kqq acres • and five years of steady recovery, the 

SS =4iu1’“847Lini8Sei37 to jW a»es iu 

i8if.*i. Uuriug tho M of 

collections varied from £1629 (Ks. m lo 

IBs 44 7701 in 1826-27 and averaged £334/ (Ka. o3,47U} , onrin^ 
the’ second period (1827-1836) the collections varied from £1064 
?Bs To 64Vin 1829-30 to £3647 (Es. 36,470) in 1833-34 and averag- 
i^ #'9974 (Es 22 740) : daring the five years ending 1840-41 the 

(Es. 8WjO) m 1838.89 to £3^8 
(Es 357801 in 1836-37 and averaged £3159 (Es. 31,599). _ine 
last four years 1837-1841, in consequence of very lAeml remissions, 
combined an indtease in tillage and a lowering of the demand. The 
details are® : 




1 Mr. W. S. Price, Asst. Supt.26tli July 1842, Bom. Gov. Sel.CL. 432-433. 
2 Bom Gov. Sel. CL, 442. 
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Ropla Tillage and Eevenue, 18B2~184i* 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Collections. 

Tillag-e. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Claims. 

Total. 

Remis- 

sions, 

Dry- 

Crop, 

Garden. 

Total. 


Acres. 

K43, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

1822-23 ... 

58,095 

41,418 

1279 

42,697 

5613 

35,798 

1286 

37,084 

1823-24 

64,897 

37,137 

8082 

40,219 

6454 

32,936 

1829 

34,765 

1824-25 

62,000 

40,504 

7560 

48,054 

81,768 

14,831 

1955 

16,286 

1823-26 ... 

63,455 

43,532 

3574 

47,106 

12,655 

32,487 

1964 

34,451 

1826-27 ... 

63,719 

46,081 

2756 

48,837 

4070 

42,862 

1905 

44,767 

1827-28 ... 

50,340 

40,883 

2836 

43,219 

24,329 

17,171 

1719 

18,890 

1828-29 ... 

42,327 

86,642 

1422 

88,064 

12,787 

23,644 

1633 

25,277 

1829-30 ... 

47,220 

37,519 

1477 

38,996 

28,369 

8956 

1681 

10,637 

1S30-31 ... 

39,313 

32,688 

1462 

34,050 

11,485 

20,876 

1689 

22,565 

1831-32 ... 

46,467 

38,429 1 

1790 

40,219 

11,730 

26,944 

1545' 

28,489 

1832-33 ... 

43,127 

37,307 ) 

5041 

42,348 

30,590 

10,134 

1624 

11,758' ■ 

1833-34 ... 

47,759 

44,340 

2633 

46,973 

10,499 

34,778 . 

1 1696 

36,474 

1834-35 ... 

41,655 

36,881 1 

1280 

38,161 

12,058 

24,460 

1643 

26,103 

1835-36 ... 

42,391 

34,091 

1864 

35,955 

11,489 

22,680 

1786 

24,466 

1836-37 ... 

46,884 

43,127 1 

1749 

44,876 

9098 

33,980 

1798 

35,778 

1837-38 ... 

51,830 

42,752 

1478 

44,230 

12,288 

! 30,100 i 

1842 

31,942 

1838-39 .. 

61,717 

46,190 

2276 

48.466 ! 

20,827 

•26,795 

1844 

27,039. , 

1839-40 ... 

1 65,835 

53,589 

3087 , 

56,676 ! 

28,547 

26,375 1 

1754 

28,129 

1840-41 ... 

: 74,896 

02,483 

3253 

65,736 

33,261 

[ ■ 

1 30,736 

1 ■ ! 

1739 

32,476 


During the twenty years ending 1840-41 there had Tbeen two 
years of famine prices 1824-25 and 1832-33, in both of which at 
’Eoplayt;dn sold at about 40 pounds (20 shers) the rupee. There 
was one year, 1822-23, of surprising cheapness jmri selling, if the 
returns are correct, at about 256 pounds (128 shers) the rupee. 
During the remaining seventeen years the rupee price of jvdri 
varied from about 84 pounds (42 shers) in 1825-26 to about 160 
pounds (80 shers) in 1828-29, 1830-81, 1834-35, and 1837-38, and 
averaged about 122 pounds (61 shers). During the five years 
ending 1840-41 the rupee price of jvdri had varied from about 
160 pounds (80 shers) in 1837-38 to about 104 pounds (52 shers) in 
1839-40 and averaged about 130 pounds (65 shers). There seemed 
to be no sign of any general rise in prices. The details are ; 


Bopla Jvdri Prices : Shers the Rupee, 


Year. 

Ropla. 

Kar- 

m51a. 

B5rsi. 


Inda- 

pur. 

Year. 

Ropla. 

Kar- 

mdla. 

Bdrsi. 

Mddha 

Indd- 

pur. 

1821-22 ... 

64 

48 


62 

32 

1831-32 ... 

64 

40 

32 

44 

60 

182-2-28 ... 

128 

54 

48 

80 

32 

1832-33 ... 

20 

19 

17 

18 

23 

1823-24 ... 

44 

32 

44 

40 

37 

1833-34 ... 

48 

24 

40 

42 

46 

1824-25 

20 

15 

15 

16t 

13 

1834-35 ... 

80 

89 

44 i 

66 

48 

1825-26 ... 

42 

32 

32 

87 

44 

1836-36 ... 

57 

38 

28 ■: 

40 i 

38 

1826-27 ... 

56 

48 

56 

64 

64 

1836-37 ... 

68 1 

44 

30 

5G 

66 

1827-28 ... 

58 

33 

49 

48 

32 

1S37-3S ... 

80 1 

48 

57 

60 

72 

1828-29 ... 

80 

51 

56 

68 

80 

1838-39 

67 1 

42 

41 

46 

68 

1829-30 ... 

48 

32 

44 

44 : 

46 

1839-40 ... 

6-2 

45 

44 

48 

68 

1830-31 ... 

80 

50 

42 

48 

40 

1840-41 ... 

67 

52 

52 

62 

' 68 


Lieutenant Nasli tlie Survey Superintendent agreed -witli Mr. Price 
tliat the Eopla villages contrasted well with the neighbouring 
Nizam’s villages. At the same time the assessment was too high. 
The older assessment on which it was based, in Lieut, Nash’s opinion. 
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?Es 1 79 000) £9160 (Es. 91,600) or more tkan^^ne-half of the 

1 ' A hnil to be foreo-one. Tlioiigli in the end the people might 

ove«“l a system of We temissioas opened a 
wiL d“r fe? fmnd. So long as the distn? ptesperons 

ralv by the yearly grant of enormous remissions, Goyernment musu 
he the loser in aU fases where bribes 

rvtitiin snecial remissions. On the other hand landholder^ who did 
not bribe had their fields rated too highly, that the total amount oi 
remisrions might not be so high as to attract notice by the fa^oni 
shown to those who paid for fayonr. 

As the existing fields appeared in most cases to be at yarianoe 
wife Mr. Fringes records all the land was remeasured. As m 
Indapur the soil was divided into nine classes of d^erent qua i les. 
Mr Price and Lieutenant Nash proposed for the group the 

^me dry-cSip rates as had been introduced into Mddha which lay 

immediately to the south, that is an increase of five per cent oyei 
mL. Pop tie g»do. W wHol. elded «» - 7 /“ 
crops Mr. Price proposed acre rates of 45., Ss., aad ^ 5 . ^ 

Es-^i and Ee. 1) and Lieutenant Nash ^ At the 

Indapur rate of 4s. (Es. 2) the , qiy acres of arable 

proposed dry-crop rates the assessment of 37 330) 

land in the whole Eopla group amounted to £3^33 (Fs. o 

■that is an average acre rate of S^d. {h as.). » iiss^than 

less than the past average acre payment, and -g-a. (?, a.) less 
the Inddpur average, because the quantity of 
ereater in Inddpur than in Eopla. Compared with £o074 (Es. 30,7 10) 
the sum collected for drytoropland in 1840-41, 

the same area at the new rates showed a reduction of £421 
fUs 42101 or 13*7 per cent. Tlie total survey rental exceeded tlie 

iwage Ao»»t of the doy-orop oollWo-B"! 

vpars hv £1128 (Es. 11,280) that is an increase ot 43 per cent. 
Government sanctioned the rates proposed by Lieutenant Nash, m 
October 1842.® 

As has been noticed the survey settlement was introduced into 
the main Karm£la group in 1843-44. This group was bounded on 

the north-west by Karjat in Ahmadnagar, on the east by the river 

Sina and the Nizdm’s territories, on the south by the Eopla gioup, 
and on the south-west by the river Bhima and “ 

comprised 196,204 acres of which 9680 were held free, 31,85‘x. were 


■ ‘Lieutenant Nash, Survey Superintencient, 19th September 1842 Bom, Gov. Sel, 

4)h. 424-425. These remarks .apply to the Karm^la sub-dwision geiieialiy. ^ ^ 

the nineteen years ending 1840-41 the total survey rental 
. (Jts. was e 2 £eeeded onljr by the dry crop collections on826-27 which amount 

' ■ to M286 (Rs 42,800). Mr. Price, 1842, Bora. Oov. Sel. CL, 438. 

i T. fitter .3134 of 31st October 1842, Bom. Gov, bel. CL. 449 -4dU. 
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niia,rable^ and 154^670 were arable. THe bighway of traffic between 
Pooiia and tlie Haidarabad districts to tbe east of the BalagMt 
hills passed through this group, as did the highways from 
Alimadnagar to Sholapur and Pandharpur. Though there were no 
hills, much of the surface was rough and rocky. The Karmala 
group included the whole of the V^ngi and parts of the old 
Shrigonda and Kadeyalit sub-divisions. Of these groups, until 
they passed to the British in 1818, the villages of Vingi had for 
sixteen years been held by Sad^shiv Pant Mdnkeshvar. The 
Shrigonda and Kadevalit groups did not pass to the British till 
1821. Except one year during which they had lapsed to the Nizam, 
these groups had for upwards of 120 years formed part of the estate 
of the Nimbalkar family. As landlords Mankeshvar and 
Nimbalkar had greatly difiered. Mankeshvar^'s demands were 
moderate and varied with the season. Niihbalkar, who was always 
pressed for funds to keep his troops, rackrented his people. In 
spite of the difference in management, when they came under the 
British, the condition of the two groups was almost equally wretched, 
as Mdnkeshvar's efforts to improve his villages had been thwarted 
by the ravages of the Pendhdris. Mr. Price was satisfied that the 
people had greatly improved under British management. One great 
difference between the state of the country under the Marathas and 
under the British was that under the Marathas there was a large 
body of non-productive consumers. Their demand served to keep 
up the price of grain, and the crops found a ready market. Under 
the English, when almost all were producers, prices had fallen and 
crops were difficult to sell. This, by forcing Government to grant 
large remissions, caused them a serious loss of revenue. At the 
same time it was accompanied by one great advantage. In former 
times little grain was stored and in the famines of 1792-93 and 
1803-4 the people died in masses. In 1842 there was enough grain 
ill store to carry the people through a year of complete failure of 
crops. It was true that the stores of grain were in the V^nis^ 
hands, and that the landholders lived by a ruinous system of 
borrowing. It was usual to lay the blame of the impoverished state 
of the people on the heavy assesvsment. This explanation, Mr. 
Price was satisfied, was only partly correct. In the Karmala group 
the nominal assessment had not formed the basis of a single rent 
settlement. In the early years of British management low rate 
leases had been granted, and afterwards outstandings were allowed 
to stay over or be iahkub, or lands were given at short or uUi rates. 
Daring the twenty years ending 1842 not one-half of the nominal 
assessment had been levied.^ Applying the settlement rates which 
had been sanctioned for Eopla to the Karm4la villages, and 
deducting on account of waste land, Mr. Price found that they would 
yield about the same amount of revenue as what hhd actually been 
received by Government. He thought that the reason why the 
people had prospered so little under so moderate a demand was the 


^ The satisfactory state of Karmdla, compared with other parts of ShoUpur, is 
partly due to the fact that it had belonged" to Ahmadnagar and not to.Toona, 
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districts. 

corruption of the villap °?^^e®elahoratTchecks on^fraud which 

independence of the people and the 

had been introduced .“l^rvIll^Tofficers large sums 

Price knew that the villages haR paid 7J;g^V“°^,%5,e%illage 

to have their crops T 5 1'miSons hadb^en granted, but 

officers never told the peo^e ^^jVw aTthev could? As in Ropla, 
continued to scrp years ending 1841-42 show three 

the Karmala returns for J of prosperity, with a til- 

periods, the five years ending lg6-27 atame «p jg23.24 

lull averafing .^7,966; ten years 
depression, the tillage trying from 83 2 / G apes p 

in 1829-30 and averaging 94,174 ; and the fiv® 7 1837-38 

atimeofrecovery,with tillage varying fpml00,i44acie^^^ 

to 143,796 in 1841-42 and -vemgmg 12b .41 ^5728 

the third period varied from £3^62 (Hs. 3 , ) Compared 

(Rs.57,280)in 1841-42 and avepged £428^^^^^^^^ 

with what would have been tapn had t ^1 . 4826-27 

^T-a‘SMf6T(S iriiV I« T™' ‘^1 

v?y ^ less .’’■Sr.l 


amounii uaa.cu. .-..j, — — averac^e for the whole 

have been due un^r the rates (Rs 41 160)°of collections and 

period was almost the same, £4116 (Ks. ® ^ 

/r.^ A(\ 7»0) due uudor the Ropla rates. 1 be details are . 

Karmala Tillage and Revenue, 1SS3-1S4S. 


period was almost tne - . -ig „j.e 

£4078 (Rs. 40,780) due under the Ropla rates. The details are 

rr ftTi/l 'Rp/iifjnue. 1822 - 


Year. 


Dry-crop 

Tillage. 


1822 - 23 ' ... 

1823 - 24 ... 

1824 - 25 

1825 - 26 ... 

1826 - 27 ...1 

1827 - 28 ...I 

1828 - 29 

1829 - 30 ... 
1830 31 ... 

1831 - 32 

1832 - 03 ... 
1833 34 .. 

1834 - 35 .. 

1835 - 36 

1836 - 37 .. 

1837 - 38 .. 

1838 - 39 .. 

1839 - 40 

1840 - 41 . 

1841 - 42 . 

Total. 

Average. 


Revenue to be Paid. 


ment. 


Cesses 


Acres. 

133,786 

113,934 

129,320 

117,667 

125,121 

92,188 

87,652 

110,848 

94,898 

100,853 

101,648 

98,334 

85,765 

83,270 

86,383 

100,444 

122,298 

131.829 

145,338 

143,796 


Head- 

men. 


Es. 

1 , 01,574 

93,342 

1 , 00,706 

90,363 

82,139 

67,012 

62,307 

67,911 

67,789 

71,878 

72,886 

71,284 

63,027 

62,959 

64,018 

70,191 

83,645 

86,345 

96,104 

1 , 01,463 


Es. 

1028 

1502 

275 

956 

1043 

596 

7231 

3681 

755 

8781 

575 

1175 

1003 

490 

691 


Total. 



Esti- 

Amount 

mate at 

paid. ! 

Eopla 

Eates. 


2 , 205,272 15 , 75,943 11,958 60,332 
110,263 78,797 5981 3017 j 


Rs. 

1 , 06,714 

1 , 00,852 

i , 02,esi 

9 . 5,143 
87,354 
69,992 
65,922 
69,751 
71,564 
76,268 
75,761 
77,159 
68,042 
65,409 
66,973 
72 , 
86,145 
88,845 
97,604 
1 , 08,963 

16 , 48,233 

82,412 



The soils, field tools, tillage, times_ of sopng 
the kinds of produce were the same as m indapur. 


and reaping, and 
The only points 


.. r. .. ' Mr. Price, Assl Supt. 18th July 1843, Bom, Gov. Sel, CL. 463-465, 
' Sel. CL* 463't. - 
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g£ difierence were tliat tlie fall of rain during tlie late crop or mM 
season was more plentiful in Karmdla than in Ind^par and that its 
market was better. The greater fall of late crop rain was common 
to Karm^la and Ropla. In the Ropla group the walue of this better 
rainfall bad been estimated at five per cent; Mr. Price proposed a 
corresponding increase of five per cent for the Karmdla group and 
a further increase of five per cent because of Karmala^s better 
market. At these rates the dry-crop assessment of the Government 
arable area amounted to £6531 (E,s. 65^310) that is an average acre 
rate of about 10-|d. (6| a^.). This compared with the average 
assessment duidng the twenty years ending 1841-42 showed a 
decrease of £1710 (Rs. 17,100) or 20 per cent. Compared with the 
average collections of the same twenty years the survey rental 
showed an increase of £2416 (Rs. 24,160) or 58 per cent, and 
compared with the average of the five years ending 1841-42 an 
increase of £2245 .(Rs* 22,450) or 52 per cent. The immediate 
effect of the settlement on the tillage area of 1841-42 was an 
increase from £5728 (Rs. 57,280) to £6075 (Rs. 60,750) or six per 
cent. For garden land Mr. Price proposed the Indapur or Ropla 
acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) at which the total garden assessment 
amounted to £266 (Rs. 2660).^ 

In July 1843, in submitting Mr. Pricers report, Lieutenant Nash 
noticed that the cause of the cheapening of grain was not so much 
the increase of production, for tillage had spread but little. The 
cause was rather the stoppage of the flow of money which the 
Mar4thas used to bring from the greater part of India to the 
Deccan. It was not so much that there was more grain in the land 
as that there was less money. While agreeing with Mr, Price that 
the hoarding of large quantities of grain was likely to some extent to 
lighten the extreme pressure of famine, Mr. Nash pointed out that so 
long as the grain was in the hands of dealers and not in the hands of 
husbandmen, the gain was comparatively slight, because the people 
were thrown out of work by the stoppage of field labour and had no 
funds with which to buy the grain. Mr. Nash thought that in the case 
of the Karmala group Mr. Price was correct in holding that if the 
remission clerks had given the landholders the benefit of the 
amounts remitted, the people would not have suffered from over- 
assessment. He also agreed with Mr. Price that a large proportion 
of the remissions had never reached the landholders, or that, 
if they did, they had been obliged to pay heavily for them.^ 
Lieutenant Nash concurred in Mr. Pricers rates both for dry-crop 
and for garden lands. Government sanctioned the proposed garden 
rate. As regards dry-crop they agreed with the Collector Mr. 
Siiart that the Ropla rates and not five per cent over the Ropla 
rates should be adopted. This deduction of five* per cent from 
the estimated dry»crop rental reduced the amount from £6075 


^ Mr. Price, Asst. Snpt, 18tli July 1843, Bom. Grov. SeLOD. 462-467. 

® Lieutenant Nash, Surv. Supt. 166 of 24th July 1843. Bom. Grov, SeL CL* 451 -452* 
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(Rs 60 750) to £5772 (Es. 57,720). The rednced total represented 
a slight increase of £44< (Rs. 440) or 0-76 per cent above the dry-crop 
CGllections of 1841-42.^ 

In 1856-57 tie survey settlement was introduced into seventy-one 
villao-es of tie Pandkarpur sub-division. At tkat time Pandkarpur 
was in Satara. A group of seventy-one villages tke soutk and 
sontk-east was settled in tke beginning and tke remaining sixty-nine 
villages in tke close of 1857. Tke first group included all tke villages 
to tke soutk of and tke villages immediately to tke iiortk of tke Man 
river : tke second gi-oup included all tke remaining villa^s up to the 
river Bkima tke north ern and north-eastern boundary of Pandhaipur. 

In the first group of seventy-one villages the climate was not 
favourable to tillage, the rainfall being both scanty and uncertain. 

As regarded moisture the villages in the south of the group were 
in a slight degree worse off than those in the north and north-east. 
The reason was that in the south villages rocky and shallow soi^ s 
prevailed and the rain ran off instead of being absorbed and again 
given out to the atmosphere. J udging from the soil of its southern 
part, Pandkarpur was an early or ^/ianj crop district, the red and 
gray soils predominating so greatly as to reduce the black an 
heavy soils to a fraction of the whole. The eagerness with whic 
black soils were sought, showed that the climate was moie 
favourable to late or rahi tillage, and that these soils would bear a 
much heavier relative rate than they would in districts having a 
climate more favourable to the growth of early crops, hxcept those 
to the south all tke surrounding districts had a larger supply ox ram, 
and tke rain in tke south as far as Bijapur was almost uniform with 
tkat which fell in tke soutk and south-east villages of Pandkarpur. 
A really good season in Pandkarpur should hawe heavy rain in 
June followed by light continued showers during July August and 
September, and closing with heavy falls during October and the 
beginning of November. Such a season would secure both the 
early and the late harvest. It had not occurred within the fit teen 
vea4 ending in 1857. During that period there were only two 
more than middling seasons, 1847-48 when there was a remarkably 
good early crop and 1851-52 when there was a specially heavy late 
crop.^ Of the crops which were the same as in Bijapur, jvari, bapy 
cotton, and hardai, there was more of bajri and less of luirda% in 
' Pandkarpur than in Bijapur. When any important purchases 
or sales had to he made, the markets of ShoMpur and Pandharpur 
were resorted to. The ordinary markets available for the p^ple 
of South Pandharpur were at Sangola, Mangalvedha, iNazre, 
J^vli, and Jatk. Of these Sangola, Mangalvedha, and Jath were 
more lively than the others. . Jath had also the advantage o 





, I Bom. Gov, Letter 3302 of 12tli October 1843, Bom. Gov. SeL’^CL. 475-477. 
j la point of rainfall and general circumstances the south of Pandlmrpur was very 
p to the north of Biidpur in KalMgi and of Athni in Belgaum. ^ Pandharpur wiis 
ated from Bijapur and Athni by about four miles of alienaited ov^dgir land. Lap . 
todersba, 20ofl7’Kfe’tFanimr^^ ' ' 

¥. S, Price,. Asst» Bupt. Bonthern Mardtha Country, January 18o/ . 
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being a cattle-mai’ket and was resorted to wben tbe poorer class of 
cattle had to be bongM or sold 4 The places to bay good cattle at 
were ShoMptiir> Pandharpur^ and above all Barsi, which was the chief 
cattle-market in the whole country. ShoMpur was the greatest 
general market with a sure and profitable outlet for produce and 
special facilities for buying. The surplus supply of millets found so 
ready a sale in the west and south that it had seldom to be sent to the 
Konkan. Large quantities of kardai or safflower oil were taken to 
the south and west even as far as the Konkan where it found a ready 
iiale and the cotton was carried to the coast for shipment to Bombay* 
Tile landholders had no share in the carrying trade* They sold 
the produce tO the local moneylender^ who either himself exported 
it or hafided it to an outside dealer who moved about the country 
gathering grain. Enough coarse blanket^ and cotton cloth were 
made to meet the local demand. There was no export. There 
were many mills? or ghd/nds for pressing the kardai oilseed^ the chief 
being at Kautali aili alienated village on the Bhima. 

Pandharpur did no fe pass to the British till 1848 when the Satara 
state lapsed. The rates of assessment at the time of the 
survey had been long in force. The assessment was pitched at so 
high a standard that large permanent reductions were required to 
induce husbandmen to keep their old lands or to take up new* 
These reductions were ostensibly made to equalize the assessment^ 
but as they were on no systematic plan and rather with an eye 
to the influence or means of the cultivator than to the capabilities 
of the land, the pressure of the permanent assessment had become 
more unequal than ever. Influential village officers and land- 
holders secured large reductions when no reduction was wanted^ 
while the poorer husbandmen were tempted by the levy of only 
nominal rates to hold lands which they had not stock enough to till 
properly, trusting, if the crop failed, that they would he allowed a 
remission even of the little revenue they had engaged to pay* By 
this means the Government treasury failed to recover its dues, a 
large part of the cultivating classes was kept impoverished, and the 
productive powers of the district were impaired by the loss of the, 
labour of the large class of pauper husbandmen, who, tempted by 
the nominal rent, derived a bare subsistence by cultivating on 
their own account in place of living on the wages of labour. 
Notwithstanding the large permanent reduction of assessment, 
every year large remissions were required on account of the failure 
of crops, the failures being in part due to the deficiency of rain but 
to a greater extent to imperfect tillage.^ The returns for this 
south-east and south Pandharpur group for the ten years ending 
1856 show a tillage area varying from 161,366 acres in 1846-47 
to 169,563 in 1851-52 and averaging 166,400,^ and collections 
varying from £4650 (Rs. 46,500) in 1848-49 to £6361 (Rs. 63,610) 
in 1846-47 and averaging £5728 (Rs. 57,280). The details are : 


^ Capt. W, C, Andersoji, Suiw, Sapt. 20 of 17th Jmuuy 1857. 
B 125-42 > 
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Pandharpur Tillage and Pevenue$ 1848- 1858 » 


Tear. 

TUlage. 

Eemis» 

sions. 

Eeductions^ 

Collec- 

tions. 

184647... 

Acres. 

161,866 

Bs. 

4089 

' Bs.' 
50,840 

Bs.‘ 

63,609 

184748 ... 


13,776 

50,821 

54,102 

184849 ... 

166, iso 

21,326 

51,606 

51,863 

46,497 

1849-50 ... .. 

165,946 

8295 

59,693 

1850-51 ... 

167,841 

14,428 

53,259 i 

63,317 

1851-52 ..i 

169,563 

9420 

53,601 

58,935 

1853-64 

167,607 

12,813 

52,424 

55,122 

1854-65 

167,346 

4764 

52,178 

63,150 

1855-56 

166,395 

7260 

61,940 

61,081 


As a class the landholders were badly off. Very few were free 
from debt^ and still fewer had the means of cnltivating their fields 
properly. This was partly due to the very unfayonrable climate 
and partly to the laziness of the people who in this respect were a 
marked contrast to the people to the south of the Krishna.^ In 
fixing the rates to be paid by the seventy-one villages of the 
group, they were divided into five classes with highest dry-crop 
acre rates varying from Is. 10|d. to 1^. (15-9 as,). Six 

villages on the Bhima closer than any others to the great markets 
of ShoMpur and Pandharpur were charged la. 10|d, (15 as.). 
Eight villages near the first class, but somewhat less favourably 
placed as regards markets, were charged ls, 9d, (14 as,). Twenty- 
six villages, still worse placed than the second class, were charged 
a highest acre rate of Is. 6d, (12 as.). Twenty-three villages 
in the south of the sub-division and less favourably situated 
as regards markets and climate were charged Is. 8|d. (10| as.). 
And eight villages in the south-east of the sub-division, in all 
respects the worst of the whole, were charged Is. l|d. (9 as.).^ 
Water was nowhere at any great distance from the surface, and 
many villages had a considerable area of well- watered garden land. 
The average revised well-water acre rate was estimated at 3s. 6d, 
(Rs. If). The rate was low, but a low rate was required to en- 
courage well-cultivation which was so necessary in so dry a district, 
A low rate was also necessary because water was easily procured, 
and, as no special water rate was to be charged on lands watered 
from wells built after the survey, if the rate on the old wells was 
not low, they would fall out of use. The estimated effect of the 
new rates was to raise the assessment from £6108 (Rs. 61,080) to 
£7882 (Rs. 78,820), an increase of twenty-nine per cent. The 
details are : 


3. Mr. W. S. Price, Assistant Supermtendent, January 1857. 

^ The survey rates introduced in the neighbouring districts were : in the main body 
. ' of Athni highest dry-crop acre rates of 12 as, and 14 as.; in the northern villages of 

BijApur a highest dry-crop acre rate of 8 as. The Mddha rates agreed with the 
Pandharpur rates, though the method of classing and rating in that sub-division was 
a little different from that pursued in the Southern Mar^tha Country Survey. Capt. 
Anderson, 20 of 17th January 1857, 
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Pandharpur Survey 1857* 


Class. 

VlL- 

LAOES. 

Former. 

SURVKT. 

Tillage 

Rental 

1866-56. 

Tillage 

Rental 

1865-66. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Total 

Rental. 

High- 

est 

Dry. 

crop 

Acre 

Rate. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

As. 

1. 

6 

9732 

8266 

74 

8340 

15 

li 

s 

6504 

8472 

2^7 

8699 

14 

III. ... 

26 

23,386 

29,718 

990 

30,708 

12 

IV. ... 

23 

18,120 

25,967 

1456 

27,423 

10^ 

V. ... 

8 

3339 

6394 

491 

6885 

9 

I Total 

71 

61,081 

YSjilF 

3238 

82,055 



Captain Anderson was of opinion that under the new rates the 
tillage area would at first he somewhat reduced. Pauper cultivators, 
no longer able to hold land on nominal rates, would take to labour 
as a means of subsistence, a change which in Captain Anderson’s 
opinion would be most advantageous both to themselves and to the 
community* The assessment on superior land would be nearly 
everywhere reduced, and some of the better class of waste would 
be brought under tillage. It was specially easy to extend irrigation 
in Pandharpur. Water was everywhere near the surface, and it was 
thought that new wells would be sunk in all directions. The Man 
river, a tributary of the Bhima, flowed through the group. Dams 
might be thrown across it at intervals at no great expense, and a 
sufficient head of water obtained to irrigate a large area of land and 
in great measure to secure the people from the frequent disastrous 
effects of a short rainfall. Government sanctioned the proposed 
survey rates in February 1857.^ 

In 1857'58 the survey settlement was introduced into the re- 
maining sixty-nine villages of Pandharpur and into twenty-seven 
villages of the Nateputa petty division of Khatd.v in Sdtara.^ The 
climate of such of these Pandharpur villages as lay to the east of the 
parallel of Bhdlavni was much the same as that of the villages 
settled in the previous year. West of the parallel of Bhalavni an 
improvement in climate began and rapidly increased. The improve- 
ment in climate was all in favour of the early or crops, which, 

owing to the nature of the soil, were widely grown particularly in the 
villages of the Ndteputa group. This better rainfall had the effect 
of enhancing the relative value of the poorer soils. Over the whole 
Pandharpur sub-division the rainfall was scanty, though the want of 
moisture was somewhat less felt in the extreme north than in the 
centre. Several villages had a few weavers of coarse cloth, the 
produce of whose looms was entirely used to meetlihe local demand. 
In the north of the sub-division numerous Dhangars or shepherds had 
large flocks of sheep, whose wool was made into blankets which were 
sent to the Konkan in considerable quantities. 


^ Gov, Letter 869 of 21st February 1857. 

2 Mr. Price, 28th ISTov. 1857 ; Capt. Anderson, 422 of 19th Bee. 1857. 
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The people in the north were generally better off than those in 
the south, chiefly because they were nearer to large markets. In 
every village there were a few welhto -do landholders^ and incon- 
sequence of frauds in shifting boundaries and in getting their lands 
entered at unduly low rates, the village headmen and clerks were 
often rich. The agriculture was very slovenly, as exceedingly low 
rates had tempted many to hold more land than they had stock to 
cultivate. The' whole of. the survey group was well off for markets. 
The villages near the large town of Pandharpur were specially well 
off, and several second-class markets were within and near the edge 
of this survey group, Bhalavni, Akluj, Velapur, Mhasvad, and 
Nateputa. The large markets of Indd-pur and Phaltan were not 
many miles distant. The railroad, which was being made between 
Poona and Sholapur, passed within some twenty miles of the 
northern boundary of Pandharpur ; and, besides the made road from 
Pandharpur to Satara which passed through the centre of this group, 
to the north was a much used cart track from Pandharpur to Poona. 
This group of si xty-nine north Pandharpur villages and twenty-seven 
Nd-teputa villages had therefore a decided advantage over the 
southern group which had been settled in the previous year. 
During the ten years ending in 1857 in the sixty-nine Pandharpur 
villages tillage had varied from 215,803 acres in 1855-56 to 
222,954 acres in 1850-51 and averaged 219,163 acres, and collec- 
tions had varied from £5204 (Rs. 52,040) in 1849-50 to £7322 
(Rs. 73,220) in 1854-55 and averaged £6615 (Rs. 66,150). In 
twenty-six of the N^teputa villages tillage had varied from 50,490 
acres in 1849-50 to 64,087 acres in 1856-57 and averaged 59,199 
acres, and collectious had varied from £1293 (Rs. 12,930) in 1849-50 
to £2481 (Rs. 24,810) in 1847-48 and averaged £1960 (Rs. 19,600). 
The details are : 



PandhariJur-Ndteputa Tillage and Pevemie, 1847 - 185^, 

69 Pandharpur Villages. \ 26 Na'teputa Villages.! 

Year. Remis- Reduc- Collec- 

j-uiage. 


THTofm Uemis- Rediic- Collcc- 
» • sions, tions. tioxis. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


-48 218,893 2073 87,651 71,969 57,037 ... 21,061 24,814 

1-49 219,112 9159 88,467 64,808 50,972 2589 20,926 18,539 

1-50 220,423 21,900 89,152 62,037 60,490 6390 22,506 12,927 

)-51 222,964 7243 00,812 67-733 56,736 6228 22,621 14,055 

L-52 221,162 17,637 92,018 66,752 61,915 2937 27,944 18,149 

1-53 221,742 4033 91,698 70,778 62,765 1093 27,104 21,477 

J-54 217,734 8569 89,243 65,000 62,188 1866 25,942 21,228 

1-65 .. ... 217,091 982 88,929 73,222 62,477 629 24,832 23,877 

5-56 215,803 7421 88,835 67,299 68,320 4686 25,831 19,617 

3-57 216,716 4107 88,803 71,925 64,087 3918 2 ^ 1 ^ 21,280 

A’Kei-age ... 219,163 8312 89,561 66,152 69,199 3034 24,454 19,596 


The sixty -nine Pandharpur villages were arranged in four classes 
and charged highest dry-erop acre rates varying from 23. Sd. to 1^*. 
9(i. (Rs., 1^-1). Pandharpur and another village close to it were 
placed in the first class and charged a rat© of 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1|). 
.Twenty-nine villages were placed in the second class and charged 


I Details for on&viliage are not available, 
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a rate of 2s. (Re. 1) ; of tliese six Tillages were near Pandhai’^r, 
and the rest were in the north of the sub-diTision, having a slight 
advantage as regards climate, being well placed for markets, and 
baying tbe greatest prospect of advantage from the railway. 
Twenty-two villages to tbe sontb of tbe second class and less 
favourably placed formed the third class and were charged a rate 
of Is. 10|d (15 a. 9 .). In tbe fourth class were placed sixteen villages 
which lay to the south of the third class villages and immediately to 
the north of the villages assessed at Is. 6^^. (12 as.) in the previous 
year. These sixteen villages were charged a rate of Is. 9d. (14 as.) 
because they were similarly situated with those assessed at the same 
rate in the previous year. Of garden land there were 5000 acres. 
Little sugarcane was grown; wheat and vegetables were the chief 
garden crops. The average garden rate was estimated at 3s. 9d» 
(Rs. If), and the highest rate was proposed at 7s. (Rs. 3|). The 
result of the survey settlement was an increase in the rental on 
tillage from £7192 to £9258 (Rs. 71,920 to Rs. 92,580) or 28 per 
cent. The details are : 


Panclharptir Survey Settlement ^ 1S51-58. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former. 

Survey. j 

Tillage 

Rental, 

1856-57. 

Tillage 

Rental, 

1856-57. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Total 

Rental. 

iligliest 

Dry-crop 

Acre 

Rate. 



i Rs. ■ ■■ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, a. 

L 

2 

2589 

1978 

50 

2028 

1 2 

ir. 

29 

37,225 

48,009 

1479 

49,488 

1 0 

Ill, 

22 

21,335 

26,907 

843 

26,760 

0 15 

IV. 

16 

10,776 

16,684 

1350 

18,084 

0 14 

Total 

69 

71,925 

92,578 

3722 

96,300 

... 


The twenty-seven.N^teputa villages corresponded on a comparison 
of advantages with the second and third classes of this Pandharpur 
group of sixty-nine villages.^ The Ndteputa villages were therefore 
divided into two classes and charged highest dry-crop acre rates of 
2s. (Re. 1) for nineteen villages, and Is. 10 (15 as.) for eight 
villages immediately under the hills in a broken country and some- 
what less favourably placed for traffic than the first class. These 
twenty-seven Nateputa villages had upwards of 2000 acres 
of garden land. It was similar in character to the Pandharpur 
garden land and was therefore assessed at the same highest acre 
rate 7s. (Rs. 3f), and the average garden rate was estimated at 3s. 


1 The climate was favourable to the early or hharif crops, which, owing to the nature 
of the soil, were very extensively grown. This group had a marked advantage in 
nearness to great markets and means of communication with.^them, with further 
advantages in prospect at no distant day on the opening of the rail road. The Khat^v 
sub-division was generally separated from Pandharpur by the Mahddev hills, hiatdv 
being above the ghdts on the table land and Pandharpur below. The twenty-seven 
villages of the Nateputa group for settlement comprised that part of tjie Khat^v 
sub-division which was below the ghdU and naturally belonged rather to l^andharpur 
than to Khatdv, from which they were divided by the highest part of the Mahddev 
range ; they were situated immediately to the west of the northern part of 
Pandharpur, and -had the same boundary to the north, the river Bhima. 
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^ Of the twenty-seven villages for settlement, the papers of one village were not 
received by the Survey Superintendent at the time of his report (December 1857). 
This one village was therefore entirely excluded from the statement. 

® Gov. Letter 265 of 21st January 1858. 

. , * Mr. Grant, Surv, Supt. 40 of 12th Jan. 1871 ; Bom. Gov.Sel. CL. 5-46, 107 -132. 

5 . * The 10,968 acres of irrigable land, which was almost entirely under wells, was 
^ 1 only 3*22 per cent of the total arable area. Bom. Gov, Sel. CL. 118. 
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9d. (Rs. 1|) tlie acre. The effect of the survey settlement 
was an increase in the rental on tillage from £2128 to £3124! 
(Rs, 21^280 to Rs. 81,24!0) or 46*8 per cent. The details are 
Ndteputa Survey Settlement, 1857-58. 




Former. 

Survey. ; | 

CliASS, 

Va- 

LAGIS. 

Tillage 

Rental, 

1856-57. 

Tillage 

Rental, 

1866-57. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Total 

Rental. 

Highest 
Ury-cwp 
Acre . . 
Rate. 



Rs* 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Bs. a. 

I. 

18 

15,709 

24,441 

756 

25,196 

1 0 

II. 

8 

6571 

6799 : 

135 

6,934 ' 

0 15 

*«• 

26 

21,280 

31,240 

890 

32,130 

... 


The proposed survey rates for the sixty-nine Pandharpur and the 
twenty-seven Ndteputa villages were sanctioned by Government in 
January 1858.® 

The revision survey of the Madha sub-division was begun and the 
revised rates were introduced in 1869-70.^ Since the survey in 
1840 many territorial changes had taken place. The 1871 Madha 
included forty Government and two double-owned or dumdla villages 
of the old Madha group, thirty-one Government and five double- 
owned or dumdla villages of the old Mohol group, and eleven 
Government villages of the Karmala group, or a total of eighty-nine 
villages. This modern M^dha group was of irregular shape. It 
was bounded on the north-west by the river Bhima, on the east by 
the river Sina though five villages to the east of this river were 
included in the sub-division, on the south by Sholapur, and on the 
west by Pandharpur. Its greatest length from north-west to south- 
east was about forty miles and it varied in breadth from twenty- 
five to thirty miles in the north to eighteen or twenty in the 
south. According to the new survey the area amounted to 390,322 
acres of which 839,947 acres were arable, 22,565 unarable, 11,330 
meadow or gdyrdn, and 16,480 alienated.^ The sub-division was a 
bare waving almost ti’eeless plain, the tops of the low rolling downs 
often covered with stunted yellow spear grass, a sure sign of 
barren soil. The watershed passed north-west to south-east 
through the greatest length of the sub-division 5 its streams flowed 
east into the Sina and south into the Bhima which at no point was 
many miles distant from the south-western boundary. None of 
these streams were of any size owing to the low elevation at which 
they took their rise and the shortness of their courses. Except the 
Bhend none of them continued to flow throughout the year. The 
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Bheiid rose near Kem in Karmala and emptied itself into tlie Sina Chap ter I THI- 
a little to the north of the village of Undargaon. The belt to the ihe^Land. 

east of the Sina was nowhere of any considerable breadth^ while 
MMhadid not pass far enough west to inclnde any of the Bhinm 
plain. The greatest portion of Madha consisted of comparatively Mddka^ 

high land whose soil was generally shallow though it varied much mo-li 

both in depth and quality. The villages along the Sina formed the 
richest part of the Madha subdivision and were mostly of black soily 
of great depth, and of excellent quality. During^ the five years 
ending 1869 the rainfall varied from 12*96 inches in 1865 to 29*95 
in 1867,^ A large share of the MMha rainfall was late in the season. 

The late harvest was therefore the chief harvest representing 76 per 
cent of the whole outturn. 

In 18S9 when the original survey settlement was introduced the 
group was supposed to be suffering from over-assessment. The 
rates were therefore fixed with the view of granting substantial 
relief. They caused a reduction in the revenue from £14,100 to 
£11,600 (Es, 1,41,000 to Es. 1,16,000) or 17 per cent.^ Since the 
1840 settlement a great advance had been made in communications. 

There was not a mile of made road in 1839. Since then the railway 
had been opened passing along the northern boundary of the group 
with three stations within its limits, Mohol, Mddha, and Barsi 
Bead. The Sholapur Pandharpnr and Satara road passed through 
the south of the sub-division and the old Sholapur-Poona road 
through its centre. In addition to these there was a cross road 
from Barsi to the Bfci Boad station which was continued to 
Tembhurni. All the villages except four or five in the rocky west 
had every facility for getting rid of their produce. As regards 
markets Mddha was also particularly well placed. With a few 
exceptions on the north-west corner no village was more than fonr 
or five miles from a market. These local markets were small 


1 In 1865, 12*96 inches ; 1866, 1958 y 1867, 29 ’95 ; 1868, 14*64 ; and 1869, 22*01. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 118. 

Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 7, 61. The Survey Superintendent Mr. Grant vrrote (Jan. 
1871) : ‘‘A recent article in the Indian Economist attributes the terrible depression 
which marked the agriculture of the country some thirty or forty years back, not to 
over-assessment, to which the revenue officers of the day ascribed it, but to the con- 
traction of the currency of the country (under the exactions of foreign rule) and to 
the continuous fall in the price of produce that resulted from it. Whatever may 
have been the real cause of the depression which is admitted to have existed then, 
the only remedy which lay in the hands of the revenue officers was to reduce the 
assessment which under the existing circumstances was higher than the people 
could pay. This was accordingly done, and the very low rates fixed have continued in 
force tiU now. A few years after the introduction of these rates the real cause of 
depression, according to the Economist, was removed by the influx of bullion into the 
country, consequent on the dicovery of the gold fields of California in 1847, followed 
almost immediately by those of Australia, * The gold fields,’ sftys the Economist, 
‘ set the industry of the world in motion. It was discovered in the Crimean war that 
India could grow oil-seeds as well as Kussia, and the moment that a stream of silver 
in payment of these new exports was directed upon the thirsty land, the landholders’ 
emancipation came. We heard no more^ complaints of over-assessment or outstand- 
mg balances. ’ The correctness of this view is apparently borne out by the returns of 
cultivation and the prices of produce in this district for the last thirty years.” 
Mr. Grant, Surv. Supt. 40 of 12th January 1871, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 7-8. 
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iBom. Gov, Sel. CL. 13. Q^rprncrp nrdri rupee prices were 120 

3 Luring the nineteen years -i and Is ^shers &t Mohol ; during the 

pounds or 60 shers of 80 both f Midba and Mohol ; diiring tbe 

^Ti-lWi g 1839, 70 sfiers at MAdba and 60 at Mohoi. nom. orov. o 

.The details are: Rupee Price,, im-lSB9. 
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is sliown at 223,835 acres and collections at £8139 (Rs. 81,390). 
Daring the first three or four years of the survey lease both tillage 
and revenue mcreased considerably. Then a decline set and in 
1845-46 both tillage and revenue had gone back almost to the 
point at which they stood in 1839-40. After 1845-46 cultivation 
soon went up to 250,000 acres, and, with slight fluctuations, remained 
at about that amount till 1858-59 which was the twentieth year 
of the lease. The area under tillage in 1858-59 was 251,200 acres 
and the realized revenue £9738 (Rs. 97,380). At the close of 
1857-58 about 18,000 acres of arable land assessed at £580 
{Rs. 5800) were still w-aste. In the five years ending 1863 this waste 
had been taken and during the five years ending 1869 the whole 
assessed area was held for tillage. In 1871 the waste arable area 
was 170 acres assessed at £5 (Rs. 50). The following statement 
shows the average tillage and revenue daring the ten years ending 
1849, 1859, and 1869 

Mddha Tillage and Mevemet 1839 ’1869, 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Eemis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Rupee Price, j 

J'vdri. 

Bdjri. 

18S9-1S49 ... 

1849-1859 ... 

1859-1869 ... 

Acres. 

289,618 

242,548 

266,932 

Es. 

92,991 

94,053 

1,01,197 

Es. 

2344 

626 

17 

Es. 

90,647 

93,528 

1,01,180 

SJiers. 

59 

36 

25 

Shers. 

48 

28 ■ 
22 


These figures show that for the ten years ending 1849 the collec- 
tions averaged £9065 (Rs. 90,650), the remissions being about 2| per 
cent. During the ten years ending 1859 the remissions were about 
one-half per cent on an average yearly revenue of £9405 (Rs. 94,050) ; 
and during the ten years ending 1869 the remissions amounted only to 
£2 (Rs.20) a year out of a yearly revenue of £10,120 (Rs.1,01,200), 
For the ten years ending 1 849 the average assessment on arable waste 
was £846 (Rs. 8460) and the total remissions were £234 (Rs. 2340) ; 
during the ten yeai's ending 1859 the area of arable waste remained 
the same, but the improved state of the country was shown by the 
decrease in remissions from £234 (Rs. 2340) to £52 (Rs. 520) ; for 
the ten years ending 1869 the average assessment on waste land was 
only £75 (Rs.750) while the average remissions were £2 (Rs. 20). 
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^ Bom. Oov. Bel. CL. 110-111, 115. The revision survey diagram shows that during 
the survey lease (1839 - 1869) Tillage rose from 223,000 acres in 1839-40 to 247,000 
acres in 1842-43, fell to 230,000 acres in the next year, and in the four following 
years rose to 250,000 acres in 1847-48. In the next three years it fell to 233,000 acres 
in 1850-51, rose to 245,000 acres the following year, and again fell to 238,000 acres 
in 1852-53. In the next five years it varied between 244,000 acres in 1853-54 and 

242.000 acres in 1857-58. After 1857-58 it continued to rise until the area reached 

270.000 acres in 1865-66. In the next three years there wascio change, the amount 
in each year being the same as in 1865-66. Collections rose from Es, 82,000 in 
1839-40 to Es. 95,000 in 1842-43, fell to Ks. 81,000 in 1845-46, and again rose to 
Bs. 96,000 in 1847-48. In the next six years, except in 1851-52 and 1852-53 when 
they were Es. 93,500, they fell to Rs. 90,0()0 in 1853-54. They rose to Es. 96,000 
in 1854-55 and again fell to Es. 93,000 in 1857-58 After 1857-58 there was a con- 
tinued rise until the amount reached Es, 1,0$, 000. During these thirty years 
the collections averaged Rs. 96,000. EemissioNS amounted to Es. 8000 in 1839-40, 
Bs, 13,000 in 1845-46, Rs, 2000 in 1846-47, and , 4000 in 1853-54, Bom. G-ov Bel. 
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In 1839-40 o£ 1282 wells 190 were out of repair. Daring tlie 
survey lease ninety -eiglit wells were repaired and pat in working 
order and 861 new wells were sunk, making in 1870 a total of 
2051 working wells. As in Indapur tkese improvements kept 
pace with, tke increase of capital. Daring tke first ten years of 
the survey lease only fifty -seven wells were made, during tke next 
ten years 214 were made, and in tke last ten years 590. Assuming 
as in Indapur tliat each well cost about £40 (Rs. 400) and each old 
well was repaired at a cost of £15 to £17 10^. (Rs. 150-175), during 
the thirty years^ survey lease more than £35,000 (Rs. 3,50,000) 
had been spent on wells. The people had also contributed over 
£700 (Rs. 7000) towards building village offices or cMvdis and 
rest-houses or dliarmshalas} The sale price of dry-crop land, 
which in 1839 was almost nothing, during the settlement, as is 
shown later on, rose to twelve to fifteen years’ purchase, or taking 
the assessment at about one lakh of rupees in 1870 the propmty in 
land represented £150,000 or fifteen lakhs of rupees.^ During the 
thirty years of the survey lease population had advanced from 
64,195 to 80,676 or 26 per cent;^ farm bullocks from 24,793 to 
28,490 or 15 percent^; carts from 485 to 1323 or 204 per cent | 
and ploughs from 1758 to 2423 or 88 per cent ; other cattle had 
decreased from 66,345 to 59,193 or 11 per cent. 

In 1871 the dry -crop tillage was lax and careless, though not 
perhaps more careless than in the neighbouring parts of the 
Deccan, The land was never ploughed more than once in three 
or four years and little or no attention was paid to any rotation in 
the raising of crops. Mr. Fletcher thought this careless tillage 
was not due to a want of cattle as the returns showed one ox to 
every 11 1 acres while in Nariad one of the most highly tilled parts 
of the Presidency the proportion was one ox to nine acres.^ Mr. 
Grant the Survey Superintendent was of opinion that the slovenly 
tillage was due to the low assessment which since the rise in prices 
represented a very small proportion of the outturn. The result of 
the very low rates was that the people took large areas of land 
and worked them carelessly.^ The Survey Commissioner Lieute- 



^Eorty-five offices or cMvdis were built at a cost of E..s. 7869 of wbich Govern- 
meut paid Es. 3048 and the people Ks. 4821 ; and twenty-one rest-houses or dlia/rm^ 
shdlds were built at a cost of Es. 6962 of which Es. 4275 were paid by Government 
and Es: 2687 by the people. Of the total cost of Es. 14,831 Government paid 
Es. 7323 and the peoide Es- 7508. Bom. Gov, Sel. OL. 10. 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel . CL. 12, 112, 113. 

3 Compared with 31 percent in the adjoining sub-division of Inddpur this increase 
of 26 per cent in M^dha was small. But the number of people to the square mile of 
arable area was (1866) 119 in Indapur and (1869) 146 in MMha. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 11, 

^Considering the large expansion of tillage this increase of only 15 per cent 
in farm cattle is less •than might have been expected. This scarcity of cattle was 
doubtless in some measure the reason of the slovenly and lax cultivation noticed in 
the text. Mr. Grant, Surv, Supt. 1871, Bom, Gov. j8ei. CL, 11, and Lieut. -Col. 

; Francis, Surv. Comr. 1871, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 113. ^Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 8-9. 

® In support of his view that the extreme lightness of the rates had favoured a 
I'ffiloTply style of tillage, Mr. Grant quoted the following sentences from McCulloch : 
is difficult to say whether the over or under renting of land be most injurious. If 
/ a farm be too high-rented, that is if no exertion of skill or reasonable outlay on the 
■ part of the tenant wiU enable him to pay his rent and obtain a fair return for his 
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mant Colonel Francis did Bot agree with Grant that the 
careless tillage was due to the low rates. Colonel Francis thought 
the chief cause of the slovenly tillage was the uncertain and 
insufiBcient rainfall. Until rain fell the ground was so hard that it 
could not be worked and when i^ain fell the object was not to work 
a small plot of ground elaborately but to loosen as much of the 
surface as possible before it again dried. The difficulty was in- 
creased by the small number of cattle. That the slovenliness was 
not due to laziness^ he thought, was shown by the care with which 
the garden lands which had a certain supply of water were tilled.^ 
In suitable places^ as in the village of Kurul on the Sholapur- 
Sdtara road and in the villages on the Bdrsi road, the people 
showed their willingness to work by their zeal in developing the 
cart traffic.^ 

In 1869-70 in the eighty-eight^ surveyed villages of Madha the 
proportion of tbe tilled area which was under the different crops 
was of the /c/iarv/ or early crops, per cent, rice IT per 

cent, tobacco 0*5 per cent, sugarcane 0*6 per cent, matM 1*6 per 
cent, and hiilthi 0*5 per cent, total 23‘1 per cent; and of the rahi 
or late crops jvari 54*7 per cent, wheat IT per cent, gram 1*6 per 
cent, cotton 9*4 per cent, linseed 0*5 per cent, miscellaneous 8 
per cent, and fallow 1*6 per cent, total 76*9 per cent. The areas 
under the different crops were rice 3541 acres, sugarcane 1770 
acres, 185,909 acres, tobacco 1770 acres, wheat 3541 acres, 
gram 5312 acres, hdjri 63,740 acres, cotton 31,870 acres, linseed 
1771 acres, matJd 5312 acres, kidt ^177 0 BjQveBj miscellaneous crops 
28,329 acres, and fallow 5312 acres, total 339,947 acres. There 
were 88,880 people lodged in 18,243 houses ; 3319 wells, 2439 for 
watering, 148 for drinking, and 732 out of repair ; 1375 carts ; 2669 
ploughs; 6144 milch and young buffaloes; 17,492 cows; 31,787 
plough oxen ; 1826 buffaloes; 39,115 sheep; and 1727 horses.^ 

There were 7625 distinctly Yeoovd.ed khdtds or holdings; the 
average area of each holding was 46 acres ; the average number o£ 
husbandmen to each holding was 1*8 ; the average area of cultivation 
to each head of the total population was four acres and for each 
head of the agricultural population twenty-five acres ; the average 
area to each plough, 133 acres; the average assessment on each 
holding £2 14s« 4-|d. (Rs. 27'5|*). The population was 148-| to 
the square mile of the total area and 161| to the square mile of the 
arable area; the realizable assessment was 7|d. (Rs.2 «s.4-||-) 


trouble, he gets dispirited. The farm is in consequence ill managed, scourging crops 
are resorted to, and nltimately it is thrown on the landlord’s hands in an impoverished 
and deteriorated condition. But the disadvantages attending the under-renting of land 
are hardly less obvious. To make farmers leave those routine practices to which they 
are very strongly attached and become really industrious and enterprising, they must 
not only have the power of rising in the world, but their rent must be such as to 
impress them with a conviction that if they do not exert themselves their ruin will 
assuredly follow. Estates that are under-rented are, uniformly almost, farmed in 
an inferior style compared with those that are let at their fair v^ue, and the tenants 
ai*e not generally in good circumstances.’ Bom. Gov. Bel, CL, S. 

^ Bom, Gov. Bel OL. Ill - 112, ^ Bom. Gov. Bel, CL. 9. 

® Of the eighty-eight surveyed villa^s eighty-two were Government and six two* 
ownered ovdu77idla, Gov, Bel. OL* 40, 44, 46. 
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to eacli tead of tlie population, £39 2^. 2|<^. (Es. 391 as. 1^) to the 
square mile of the arable area, and £34 7s. (Rs. 343 as. 12^) to 
the square mile of the whole area. The survey kamdl or total assess- 
ment on waste and arable lands, deducting the value of alienations, 
was £39 2s. 4d. (Rs. 391 2|) to the square mile of arable area 

and £34 7^. 8 |d. (Rs. 343 13|) to the square mile of the total area.^ 

In contrast to their state in 183 9^ in 1871 the bulk of the people 
were prosperous and independent. The only exception was the 
holders of land whose payments were less than £l (Rs. 10}, who, 
from the Hindu rule of dividing property, had been left with a share 
of land which was not large enough for their support. In bad 
seasons these small holders suffered considerably.^ Since the 1839 
settlement the value of land had greatly risen. In 1839 dry-crop 
land had no sale value nor could money be raised on its security. 
Mortgages were granted on garden and private or indm lands ; but 
Lieutenant Wingate was unable to find a single recent case of a 
price being given for the privilege of occupying Government dry- 
crop land. As a contrast to the above Mr. Grant notices that when 
he was in Mddha in 1870, in the village of Madha eighteen acxres 
of land assessed at £1 165 . (Rs. 18) and containing two wells one 
built and one half-built, sold for £100 (Rs. 1000 ), and two dry-crop 
ovjirdyat numbers containing 3|4 acres assessed at 8 s. 6d. (Rs. If) 
sold for £3 (Rs. 30)1 iu the village of Ddrphal four acres assessed 
at 65 . (Rs. 3) sold for £3 (Es. 30) ; and in the village of Padsali 23 
acres assessed at £l (Rs. 10 ) in which a well had lately been built 
were bought by the village V4ni for £35 (Rs. 350), and he refused 
to part with the field though he was offered £200 (Rs. 2000). This 
was an exceptional case. The ordinary sale value for dry crop land 
varied from twelve to fifteen years^ purchase.^ 

As the waste lands had not been measured in Mr. Pringle’s 
survey, a fresh measurement was required. This showed that the 
area under tillage was 35,600 acres in excess of the area on which 
assessment was paid, representing a yearly loss to Government of 
about £2000 (Rs. 20 , 000 ), It was also found advisable to reclass 
tbe land. In 1839-40 the Mohol group was assessed at ten per 
cent and the M4dha group at five per cent above the Indapur 
rates. At the close of the thirty years’ lease there was no material 
difference between the Mohol and the Madha prices.^ The tract 
had been so opened by roads and by the railway that their position 
as regards markets was precisely the same, Mr. Grant therefore 
proposed a general highest dry-crop acre rate of 25. M. (Rs. 1 |) 
for the whole group and a special rate of 25. 6d. (Rs. IJ) for fifteen 
villages within five miles of the railway stations of Mohol Madha and 


^ Bom. Gov. SeL 45. 2 Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 11, 112, 

3 Bom, Gov. Sel. CL. 12, 112, 113. 

^ ending 1849 was 3i per cent claeaper mlUdhsi than 

m Mohol ; during the ten years ending 1859 six per cent cheaper ; and during the 
ten years ending 1869 the difference was little more than one half per cent. There 
was even less difierence in hdJH. During the ten years ending 1849 bdjH was 2 per 
cent dearer at Mddha than in Mohol ; during the ten years ending 1859 it was Bh 

sTm Clf 14^^® 
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Barsi Eoad. For seventy-seven^ villages whose thirty years' lease 
had expired or was soon to expire, the effect of the revised 
settlement was (January 1871) an increase of 77 per cent.^ In 
spite of this large addition the average acre rate was only 1^. 2d 
(9 1 as.)* No extra assessment was placed on well garden lands, 
the highest acre rate for which was the same as for first class dry- 
crop lands.^ Government sanctioned the proposed rates. They 
approved the principle of laying no extra cess on well- watered 
lands. They ordered that the highest dry-crop rate should be 
imposed only on such of these lands as were formerly subjected 
to extra well-assessment and not on lands watered from wells sunk 
during the survey lease. They observed that it was of the utmost 
importance to give every encouragement to the sinking of wells 
in a tract whose rainfall was so light and uncertain. Any applica- 
tions which might be made for advances for well-sinking would 
meet with favourable consideration.^ 

In 1871-72 the revised survey settlement was introduced into 
ShoMpur. At the time of the revision the Sholapur sub-division 
included 150 villages. Of these 112 Government and two alienated 
villages belonged to the original ShoMpur sub-division ; nine were 
villages of the Nipanikar's which had lapsed to Government since the 
former survey ; fifteen Government villages and one alienated village 
had been transferred from the old Mohol sub-division ^ and eleven 
villages had been received from the Nizam. The revised settlement 
was introduced into 147 of the Government and one of the alienated 
villages. The total area of the 135 Government villages included 
in the survey diagrams was 789 square miles or 504,080 acres, and 
the number of inhabitants 135,710 or 172 to the square mile. At 
Shold^pur during the eighteen years ending 1870 the rainfall had 
varied from 13*65 inches in 1855 to . 35*78 inches in 1869, and 
averaged 26*5 inches.^ At the time of the 1840 survey settlement 


^ Of the 82 Government villages five were settled in 1856-68. Inquiry was being 
made whether their lease was to be held to have expired with the rest of the sub- 
division or to be continnable for thirty years from the date when the rates were 
introduced. Bora. Gov. Sel. CL. 15, 107. 

® The details were : Rental at old or 1839 rates on cultivated land Es. 1,00,531, on 
waste its. 48, total Rs. 1,00,579 ; at new rates on cultivated landRs. 1,77,933, on 
waste Es. 115, total Es. 1,78,048. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 15. 

Mr. H. M, Grant, Surv. Supt. 40 of 12th January 1871, Bom. Gov. Sel, CL. 5-16. 

^ Gov. Res. 2757 of 9th June 1871 and 4060 of 22nd August 1871, Bom. Gov. SeL 
CL, 125-130. 

5 The details are ; Sholdpur^Poo7ia Rainfall, 18S3-1870. 


Year. 

SIiol5,pur. 

Year. 

Sholiipur. 

BSLrsi. 

Poona. 

IndS,piir. 

Patas. 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 ... 

1860 

1861 

1862 

Average ... 

Inches. 
25*75 
81*68 
13*65 
23-77 
; 84*14 

88*50 
88*83 
83*07 
26*47 
28*74 

1863 

1864 

1866 .... ... 
1866 

1867 ... 

1868 ... 

1869 ... 

1870 ‘ 

Average 

Inches. 

21*28 

20*77 

13*72 

20*02 

25*87 

26*92 

85*78 

35*08 

Inches, 

24*20 

22*56 

19*06 

22*45 

25*76 

18*62 

38*12 

43*19 

Inches. 

22*55 

16*6# 

81*28 

18*90 

27*29 

30*91 

28*16 

40*60 

Inches. 
3*01 
9*78 
6*95 
4*06 
10*74 
8*43 i 
24*47 : 
26*77 ; 

Inches. 

9*52 

7*83 

11*69 

6*57 

10*88 

10*32 

22*76 

26*31 

24*8 


27*0S 

11*^ : 

13 23 

27*9 
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the people were muoli distressed. One of the cliief changes which 
had taken place dnring the thirty years of the survey lease was 
the opening of the Great Indian Peninsula Bail way connecting 
Sholapur with the eastern and western shores of the continent of 
Hindustan. As Sholapur was the only railway station within the sub- 
division^ it, as in 1840, continued the chief market for local produce. 
Besides the railway, during the survey lease many roads had been 
opened. Among these the chief were to Poona, Haidarabad, 
Pandharpur, Akalkot, and Bij^pur. So great an impulse had been 
given to traflSo that during the thirty years the number of carts 
had risen from 219 to 1167 or 433 per cent and during the seven 
years ending 1870-71 the tolls had yielded a revenue varying from 
£1562 (Rs.15,620) in 1867-68 to £2145 (Rs. 21,450) in 1866-67, and 
averaging £1814 (Rs. 18,140).^ There were public ferries on the 
Sina at Lamboti, Tirha, VadakbM, and Vangi ; and on the Bhima at 
Ghodeshvar, Takli, and Bandarkauta. The farm of these ferries 
during the five years ending 1871 averaged £339 8^, (Rs.3394). 
In the Sholapur cantonment during the seven years ending 1871 
pari rupee prices had ranged from 28 pounds in 1864-65 to 51 in 
1868-69 and averaged 38, and from 21 to 64 pounds and 
averaged 33 pounds.^ 

D uring the survey lease in 1 35 - Government villages the 
average yearly tillage increased from 345,620 acres during the ten 
years ending 1851 to 855,620 acres during the ten years ending 1861, 
and to 379,490 during the ten years ending 1871. Collections 
increased from an average of £14,646 (Rs. 1,46,460) in the ten 
years ending 1851 to £15,207 (Rs. 1,52,070) in the ten years ending 
1861, and to £16,218 (Rs. 1,62,130) in the ten years ending 1871. 
The corresponding fall in remissions was from £36 18^. (Rs. 369) 
in the first period to £8 6^. (Rs. 83) in the second period and to 


^ The details are : Sholapur Cart-Traffic Toll-Farm, 1S6U-1871, 


Station, 

Eoad. 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

Bdla 

Sorgaon 
BorUmani 
Kumbh5.ri 
Tirha 

Poona 

BijS-pur 
Haidarabad ... 
Akalkot 
Pandharpur ... 

Total ... 

Rs. 

1825 

5500 

5500 

2000 

1625 

Rs. 

1050 

8425 

8500 

1750 

1100 

' ' Rs. 
1550 
4500 
11,500 
2400 ; 
1500 

Rs. 
2000 
1022 
9450 , 
2075 1 
1076 ; 

Rs. 

2850 

3500 

9600 

2350 

1550 

Rs. 

2745 

4500 

9100 

2725 

1600 

Rs. 
2500 
3700 
7800 
1700 
' 1400 

16,450 

15,825 

21,450 

15,622 1 

19,850 

20,670 

17,100 


^ The details are : Sholapur Cantonment Prices. 


Ybas. 

Pounds the Rupee. 

Jvdri, 

BdjTK 

Gram. 

Wheat. 

1864-65 

28 

21 

19 

20 

1865-66 

36 

30 

21 

19 

1866-67 

33 

31 

16 

17 

1867-68 

41 

31 

20 

23 

1868-69 ... ... 

61 

64 

28 

24 

1869-70 

37 ! 

32 

19 . 1 

16 

1870-71 1 

43 

30 

16 

14 
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£8 4s. (Rs. 82) in tlie third period.^ At the time of the m 

ment there were 1119 -ir, ^ 

repair. During the thirty years" lea qe i 

wells then at work had fallen inte rli * ^ one-fifth of the 

wells had been repLed S 

.e»ly three-fifth, S ‘ »■■ 

35 3 per cent. In January 1872 the great Ekruk lake t7,q S 

pleted^abont three miles to the north of ShoMpur ^ Of °Zv' 

works during the lease sixty-two villao-e office-? L cL' a- 
rest-houses or dharmskdlds had been built 
Rs. 18,270) of which about £974 fRrQ 74 m wf ^ ‘’9®* ^1827 

ment and £853 (Rs.8530rbv tb7nL^li 

in 135 Government villages population h?)8 i the smwey lease 

to 135,710 or 26-8 per^^if.T.S 

25 8 per cent ; carts from 219 to nf>7 at* ^ ‘ to 41^308 or 

fro^la? to 45H or I^pS oe:t"?.°L^,Xa- 
rad goats showed a decrease from 86,080 to 61 829 or ®heep 

During the lease the material wealth of the vdlavL^l 
increased and the condition of the people muS [mpr^ved^-s 

Though less careless than it had been in l Siio i-i, i-n 
slovenly.^ Except in the outlying villages of 

gtoo, „d KAkfaorba Wtlo pS/Je o Se^ SS'if' 

weeamg .or o:toopt i. Mo|o„. .r.nhring“.rSifj“S 
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twelfth of 'the wholeSl'^lJVe^twoTearn^^ a^esffabout onl^ 

acres, and the waste rose to 44,400 aores^oTfo ahnS ?°ltwation fell to 207,000 

years ending 1848 cultivationind cSe^ions rtf 

cultivated aud £13,969 (Bs. 1 39 690:i being 322,645 acrec. 

tillage fell to 313,000 acres and colleetions to £lTSo -Am® 

wut. Mito'*S945“„“i « ‘arnTSir^™ s ■“*'51" SuSSto 

ending 1861 were nearly four cent\ tceeToffhftf 

During the ten years endine 1871 the .rrA-™ ,®. o*.tue ten years endine issi 

average ooHeotions £14 889 (Es 1 48 som ^ cultivation was 344,384 aorf ^6 0^,1 

seconS decade and of tKf tt 

arable waste bad shrunk to about the thonqnnrl+Ti The 

fifteen villages transferred from Mohol to iSb'ol-irmY. the whole area. In the 

years ending 1846 was 4932 acres or 13 *8 Ver cltT five 

£^233 ms^l2 33m tW averagryeadv co}]"f 

±>U63 (Ks. 12,330) and the waste fell to ld92acreq r»r J^^^^^.^^hections rose to 

years ®^dmg 1861 collections averaged £1284 (Rs 12 840\ the ten 

during the ten vears endino- n 7* -^Ao^O) and waste 1366 S 
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Sholapur a large area of land lefe for giming paid eighteen tim 
the Grovernment assessment.^ Three-fourths of the tillage was 
jvdriy hdjri came next but with only one-tenth of the jvdrL With 
thejmri occasional rows of safflower which required little moisture 
were almost always grown. Goarse rice raised in hollows where 
water lodged and the rice was occasionally followed by a crop of 
pnlse. Neither Mauritius sugarcane nor the mulberry nor the 
potato was grown. About 14^000 acres or S’6 per cent of the whole 
tillage was given to cotton. Surangi or Indian madder was grown 
in small quantities in dry-crop lands. The garden crops were sugar- 
cane, plantains, guavas, limes, earthnut, wheat, turmeric, and 
vegetables. Turmeric was chiefly grown in the outlying villages 
in rotation with sugarcane and wheat.^ The chief market was the 
town of Sholapur with SI ,000 people among whom were over 7000 
traders and craftsmen. At its weekly market £1500 (Es. 15,000) 
worth of cotton goods and blankets woven in and near Sholapur, 
£1000 (Es. 10,000) worth of grain, and £50 (Es. 500) or £60 
(Es. 600) of horses and cattle were offered for sale. Weekly markets 
were also held at Ghodeshvar, Keshar J ovalga, Mandrup, Mangrul, 
Mardi, Musti, Vadd,la, and Valsang, where £30 to £250 (Rs.SOO- 
Es. 2500) worth of goods changed hands. Large quantities of cotton 
robes oTsddis, turbans, coarse cloth or hhdd% and carpets were woven; 



and the blankets commanded good prices. Sholapur had 6425 
cotton looms, 4250 weavers, 810 dyers ; and 840 thread spinners ; 
Valsang had 200 weavers and 100 dyers and Ahirvadi, Ghodeshvar, 
Hotgi, Mandrup, Mardi, and Salgad had many looms. The yearly 
value of the produce of the cotton hand-looms of the sub-division 
was estimated at £57,600 (Es. 5,76,000), of the woollen goods at 
£3900 (Es. 39,000), of the brass and copper vessels at £2500 
(Es. 25,000), and of the iron tools at £3000 (Es. 30,000), that is a 
total of £67,000 (Es. 6,70,000). In 1872 the people seemed well off 
and well clothed, and the villages were much better kept and better 
cleaned than those of Inddpnr and Bhimthadi. Land sold readily at 
ten to seventy year s^ purchase.^ 

The Sholapur sub-division was remeasured and the lands reclassed. 
In twenty-four of fifty-three numbers taken at a venture from the 
survey records the error in the former measurement exceeded six 


1 The details are 


Sholdpur Grazing Zand CoUectionSt 1871. 


Sub-let 

V 3 M 1 A 6 B. Area. EentaJ. for 

Grazing. 


Sub-let 

Village. Area. Rental. for 

Grazing. 


Times 

Rental. 


Times 

Rental. 


Acres. Rs. 
ShoKpnr ... 230 67 

Do. ... 132.. 19^ 


800 12 Degaon 

360 18^ Do. 

160 16 Shelgi 

200 134 Do. 

260 10| Do. 


1870-71: in the 147 (3ray^3rni»eBt villages into which the revised survey rates 
^ere introduced the percjentage^ t^e whole area devoted to the different crops were 
mohg the early crops, 54 ^ 7 cottoned, rice 1*5, sugarcane 0*3, matU 0*2, and 
total lS*3.; the lateorops, 74‘2, gram 2*3, linseed 1*5, wheat 

*1^ tobacc^ 0*1, total 79’2 ; itoiscellaneous 6*5, and occupied waste 2. Bom. Gov. Sel. 
‘ita', ^ ' V , ^ Bom. Gov. im. . • • ■ 
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per cent | and in six cases ifc exceeded twenty per cent. The former 
classification proved suspiciously faulby. Out of eighty-one numbers 
taken at random in thirty the difference of cla^ssification exceeded 
three amiaSy in ten numbers the difference exceeded five aiirhas^ and 
in one instance the fault was more than eleven In some 

of the best placed villages the rates had been exceptionally low. In 
the lands of the flourishing city of ShoMpur the average acre rate 
was 7d, (4| ns.) ; and the average in the rich villages of Degaon 
and Bala was 7|d. (5 as.) and (6x3. as.). The new classing 
brought to light great inequalities in the former settlement. A. highest 
dry-crop acre rate of 2s. 9d. (Rs. If) raised Dahitna 186 per cent while 
with the same highest rate Togarhali I'ose only 43 per cent ; again in 
Khed and Kegaon, neighbouring villages with a similar highest rate, 
the increase in Khed was 127 and in Kegaon only 2 per cent. Ex- 
cluding the eleven villages received from the Nimm, the unrecorded 
land found under tillage represented about seven per cent of the 
whole tillage area. Its assessment at the revision average dry- crop 
acre rate of I§, 5d. (11 1 as.) amounted to £1983 (Rs. 19,830), The 
Survey Superintendent proposed highest dry-crop acre rates of 
3^. (Rs. 1|) for the lands of the Sholapiir city, 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1|) for 
the surrounding villages, and 2,*?. Qd. (Rs. 1 J) for those more distant. 
For the Mandrup villages which had not profited so much by the 
opening of the railway and still depended on ferries to cross the 
Sina during the rains, the proposed rates were 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1|) for 
the nearest and 2s, dd. (Rs. 1|) for the more distant villages.^ Com- 
pared with £17,410 (Rs. 1,74,100) the assessment on the land held 
for tillage in 1870-71 the revision survey rental was £30,931 
(Rs. 3,09,310) that is an increase of 77 per . cent. The 1548 acres of 
arable waste were assessed at £68 (Rs. 680) and brought the total 
assessment to £30,999 (Rs. 3,09,990). The details are: 

Sholdpiir Revised Settlement, tS7R7S* 


Group. 

Yru- 

UAGES. 

Survey 

Settle- 

ment 

Year. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 




Acres. 

Rs, 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Sholapur 


(1871 

370,137 

2,70,696 

1520 

667 

371,657 

2,71,363 


1 1841 

344,766 

1,49,190 

365 

66 

845,131 

1,49,256 


15 

J 1871 

38,414 

22,776 

28 

13 

38,442 

22,789 

MOJQOx 


{ 1841 

35,785 

13,249 

33 

17 

35,818 

13,266 


12 

( 1871 

23,302 

15,843 



23,302 

15,843 ! 

x^avaii «*« 

(1841 

23,301 

11,062 



23,301 

ll,66i 


147 

( 1871 

431,853 

3,09,315 

1548 

680 

433,401 

3,09,995 


(1841 

403,852 

1,74,101 

398 

83 

404,250 

1,74,184 
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The area watered from channels was small. It was almost 
confined to Arli, Kfflegaon, Salgad, and other outlying villages. Eor 
these a highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. 6) exclusive of dry-crop 
assessment, for first class water-supply, descending to Ss. (Rs. l^) 


1 The details are : Class I. highest dry-crop acre rate Bs. (Bs. IJ) for the ShoMpnr 
city ; Class II. 2s. 9d. (Rs. If) for 39 villages adjoining the city ; Class III. 2s. 6d. 
(Rs. 1 J) for 52 villages within a radius of five miles or on high roads ; Class IV. 2s. 3(L 
(Rs, l|) for 55 villages, beyond that distance andeluefly in Mandrup; total 147 
villages. 

B125--44 
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in the lowest class^ was proposed. The total assessment on account 
of water was only £199 (Rs. 1990). It was proposed that lands 
under wells built daring the surrey lease should be exempted from 
any extra assessment^ and that lands under wells which existed 
before the original lease should pay nothing beyond the highest 
dry-crop rate. For 2503 acres which yielded coarse rice and 
sometimes a second crop of pulse a highest acre rate of 6^. (Rs. S) 
was proposed. Want of information regarding the area command- 
ed, and the quantity of the supply, prerented the Superintendent 
making any proposals for the lands under the Ekruk laked The 
proposed rates were sanctioned by (iorernment in Apidl 1872.^ 

In 1872-73 the revised surrey settlement was introduced into thirty- 
three villages of the Pandharpur sub-division. As noticed above the 
Pandharpur sub-division was settled by the survey department in 
1857-58 when it formed part of Satara. It was transferred to 
Shol4pur in 1864. Of the thirty- three villages thirty formerly 
belonged to the Mohol-Madha and three to the Sholapur sub-division. 
They were transferred to Pandharpur in 1866. The term of their 
settlement expired with that of Madha in 1869 and revised rates 
were proposed in 1872-73. These villages lay to the south of 
the Mddha sub-division and between Madha and the Bhima river 
which had formerly been the boundary between Mohol-Madha and 
Pandharpur. They comprised a narrow strip of country about forty 
miles in length skirting the banks of the Bhima. The town of 
Pandharpur^ though on the opposite side of the river, was in the 
centre of the group. Their area was 104, .300 acres of which about 
■95,000 acres were arable. During the thirty-three years ending 
1872, except in 1853-54 when £85 (Rs. 850) were remitted, there 
were no remissions between 1847 and 1871. In 1871-72 the remis- 
sions amounted to £842 (Rs. 8420) or one-fourth of the whole land 
revenue. Notwithstanding this large deficit the average collections 
of the ten years before revision were a little in excess of those for 
the preceding ten years ; and, throwing out 1871-72, the collections 
for the twenty-four years before the revision had been steady 
at £3400 to £3600 (Rs. 34,000 to Rs. 30,000). During the thirteen 
years ending 1852 the area of arable waste averaged 6*4 per cent, 
during the next ten years 4*6, and during the last ten it was 
inappreciable,^ The question of fitting rates was almost already 
settled. The adjoining MMha villages on the north had new rates 
introduced in 1871-72 and the Pandharpur villages on the south 
were settled in 1857-58 by the Dharwar or Southern Maratha country 
survey. In the M4dha villages to the north the highest dry-crop 
acre rate was 2^. dd. (Rs. 1^) while in the Pandharpur villages to 
the south it varied from 2^, 3d. (Rs. 1 4 ) in Pandharpur and Gopdlpur 
to Is. 9d. (14 u<p.). Considering the rise in produce prices sine© 
the southern Pandharpur villages had been settled in 1857, Colonel 


^ Lietit.-Col. WaddiBgton, Survey 'Superintendent, 33 of 15tli January 1872, Bonn 
Crov. Sel. CL. 159^174. 

®0ov. Kes. 2033 of 27th April 1872 and 6380 of 24th Becemhev 3872, Bom 
%v.gei, Cn 239, 249, » Bom. Gov, Sel. CL, 270. 
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Waddingtoii tliougM tlie Mgliest dry-crop acre rate of 2^. M, 
(Es. IJ) imposed ill 1871 in the neighbouring Madha villages a fit 
rate for the present group of thirty-three Pandharpor villages. 
The effect of the M4dha rates was as shown below to raise the assess- 
ment on ocGnpied lan^ from £3605 (Es. 86^050) to £6271 
(Es. 62j710) that is an increase of 74 per cent : 

Pandharpur Pevismi Settlement, 1872-73, 


SjSTXLEMENT. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Totad. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

1S72*'73 

1S39-40 

Increase 

Acres. 

00,222 

84,233 

Rs. 

62,712 

30,048 

Acres. 

57 

40 

Rs. 

28 

14 

Acres. 

90,279 

84,273 

Rs. 

62,740 

36,062 

5089 

26,664 

17 

14 

6006 

26,678 


In some villages the new rates raised the assessment over 100 
per cent, in Ardnari the rise was over 1 50 per cent. The average 
increase in the Madha sub-division had been 77 per cent and the 
average acre rate Is. 2d. (O^- as,). In the present Pandharpur group 
of thirty-three villages, though the average acre rate was Is. 4|d. 
(lly^^ as,)^ the increase was only 74 per cent. Channel-watered land 
was found in only four villages and the area watered was very small. 
For this a highest acre rate of 6s. (Es. 3) descending to Is. (Re. J) 
was proposed. Well- watered lands were treated in the same way 
as the well-watered lands of Madha. Of gadi or rice land thei'e 
were only four acres for which the highest Sholapur acre rate of 
&s. (Es. 3) was proposed. Only three villages had grass or kuran 
lands. In 1871 the grass of these villages was sold for £81 4s. 
(Es. 812). The average receipts during the first thirteen years 
of the lease had been £25 2^. (Es. 251), during the next ten 
years £42 (Es. 420), and during the last ten years £106 14s, 
(Es. 1067), The survey rates were not applied to these grass lands. 
They continued to be put to yearly auction. In forwarding the 
Superintendents proposals the Survey Commissioner Colonel Francis 
increased the rates of four villages aboutfour miles round Pandharpur. 
This change raised the enhancement under the revised rates fx’om 
74 to 76 per cent.^ Government sanctioned the proposed rates as 
modified by the Survey Commissioner.^ 


1 The details are : Pandharimr Settlement, 187^-7$, 

[ I j I I Percentage 


Villages. 

Super- 
inten- 1 
dent’s 1 
Total. 1 

Increase 

Propos- 

.ed.'. 

Total. 

Increase. 

Superin- 

tendent. 

Commis- 

sioner. 

1 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Adhiv 

1233 

137 

1370 

89 

no 

Chincholi ... 

506 

56 

662 

.84 

106 

Degaon 

3476 

386 

3862 

64 , 

71*52 

Gurs5,la ... 

2278 

253 

2631 

88 1 

no 


2 Gov Ees. 79Soflltli February 1873 and 1355 of 8th March 1873 and 6.643 of 
10th December 187 3> Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 281, 283, 291.. 
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In 1872-73 tlie revised survey settlement was introduced into 
B4rsi. In 1872-73, except some outlying villages on tie nortli -east, 
the Barsi sub-division was fairly regular in shape and was 
surrounded by the territories of the Nizam. From the Bdlaghdt 
hills on the north, with an average breadth of about twenty-three 
miles, Barsi stretched south twenty-five to twenty-eight miles. 
There was a gradual south-westerly slope with a succession of dips 
and rises from east to west between each of the streams which 
crossed the sub-division, the slopes to the crests of the different 
water-sheds growing more and more gentle towards the east. 
As usual the richest land was towards the bottom of the slopes 
which commonly became almost level along the banks of the 
streams and were generally dotted with clumps of magnificent 
mango trees. Scarcely any of the soil was so poor as to bear 
nothinghut spear-grass. Even the barrennest parts had earth enough 
to yield good grass during the rains. On the whole Barsi was the best 
part of Sholapur. There were no large rivers, the chief being the 
Bhogd-vati, which, after crossing the sub-division, fell into the Sina. 
The minor streams were the Sina, Chandni, Nagjhari, Bedki, Zarina, 
and Ram. The rainfall was heavier in Barsi than in any other part 
of Sholapui\ The appearance of the sub-division, even in so dry a 
year as 1871, the green grass and splendid river-side trees, the pools 
in almost every stream bed, the number of working wells, and the 
nearness of the water to the surface, satisfied (14th August 1872) 
Colonel Waddington that Bd^rsi had a better climate than any other 
part of Sholapur to the north oithe Bhima. Atthe town of Barsi during 
the nine years ending 1871 the fall had varied from 16*67 inches in 
1871 to 43*19 inches in 1870 and averaged 25*62 inches^ B^rsi was 
about thirteen miles distant from the Balaghat hills. In Colonel 
Waddington^s opinion the country between Barsi and the hills had 
a heavier fall than Barsi. Little land was watered except from 
wells. There were no large waterworks. The dam of the old 
Kax'kera reservoir in Koregaon in the extreme north-west ,had been 
repaired by Government about 3858 but was carried away in the 
floods of 1870, which also destroyed the dam of the Kaudgaon pond 
in the east of the suh-division. 

In 1840-41 when the survey settlement was introduced, thepeoph 


^ The details are : Bdrd JRainfall, 18G3 - 1S7L 


Year. 

Bdrsi. 

SholS-- 

pur. 

Kar- 

m&la. 

M6-dha. 

Pand~ 

harpiir. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1863 

24’20 

21*28 

1*2*59 

19*72 

13*98 

1861 

22*56 

20*77 

20*79 

24*()0 

18*59 

mo 

19*05 

13*72 

13*00 

8*26 

18*05 

1866 

22*4.5 

20*02 

11*36 

15*74 

6*50 

1867 

25*76 

25*87 

18*23 , 

29*72 

25*83 

1868 

18*62 

26 *9*2 ; 

21*71 

14*64 

. 16*55 

1869 

38*12 

35*78 ' 

37*49 

21*04 

[ 23*90 

,^1870- -..J 

43*19 i 

36*03 

31*70 

-3,6*7„5,:," 

! 26*37 

.,1871 

16*67 1 

13*09 

! 10*20 

14*81 

■ 11*00 

Average...] 

;-;"25*62,-J 

v.23^9;^: 

18*56 

t".„ 

20*47 

17^ 


E#mv Gov, SeL CL. 308;. 
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were mticli depressed. In the early years of British rale the sub-division 
was flourishing ; nearly the whole of the land being under tillage. 
Owing to the fall in prices in 1835-36 the revenue and 
cultivation were little more than one-half what they had been 
nine years before. Barsi produce prices wei’e not available for the 
years before 1856. In the Survey Superintendent’s opinion 
the rise must have been quite as great in Barsi as in the 
neighbouring sub-divisions and could not have been less than 
60 to 70 per cent. The average prices of jmri and hdjfi between 
1866-67 and 1871-72 were about three times as high as the prices 
between 1856-57 and 1860-61 and the diflerence in the price of 
wheat was even greater. During the fifteen years ending 1871 
the rupee price of jvdri had varied from, sixty-one to thirteen shers 
and averaged about thirty-three shers} In the first year of the 
survey settlement the Barsi villages made a very sudden advance. A 
bad season in 1845-46 checked the advance and several years of 
variable revenue and tillage followed. But about 1853-54 a steady 
upward turn set in and by about 1860 the full rental began to be 
realized, Betw’-een 1861 and 1872 the full rental continued to be 
realized without any remission. During the twelve years ending 
1852 the average collections were £10^374 (Rs. 1,03,740), the average 
waste 40,803 acres^ and the average remissions £442 (Rs. 4420). 
At the time of the settlement Captain Wingate estimated that in 
1840-41 the first year of the settlement the assessment on the laud 
under cultivation would he £8400 (Rs. 84^000). But the records show 
that in the first year of the new settlement 25,000 acres of waste 
were taken for tillage and the revenue rose to £10,688 (Rs. 1,06,880). 
Still 50,000 acres or little more than oim-fifth of the whole arable 
area was waste, and £892 (Rs. 8920) of remissions were allowed. 
In 1841-42 7000 acres of waste were taken for tillage and only £17 
(Rs. 170) were granted in remissions. In 1842-43 the waste again 
rose to 46,986 acres and in the following year to 55,246. In 1844- 
45 the waste was slightly less and in 1845-46 over 11,000 acres 
were taken for tillage, but the remissions amounted to the large 
sum of £4087 (Rs. 40,870). In 1846-47 over 18,000 acres were 
taken for tillage and the waste reduced to 24,254 acres, and only £32 
(Rs. 320) wei’O remitted. Ei-om 1846-47 tillage again gradually 
declined nntil in 1851-52 the waste amounted to 35,490 acres or 
about one-seventh of the whole area. In 1852-53 tillage again 


1 The details are : 

Bdr&i Produce Prices : Shers the Mupeey 185$- 1872^ 


Year. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 

Wlieat. 

Year. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri, 

Wlieat. 

Year. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 

Wheat. 

1856-57 ... 

GO 

45 

35 

1S61-62 ... 

40 

31 

21 

• 

1866-67 ... 

19 

12 

6 

1857-58 ... 

52 

49 

39 

1862-63 ... 

19 

15 

14 

1867-68 ... 


21 

15 

1858-59 .... 

61 

52 ' 

44 

.1863-64 ... 

IS 

14 

18 

1869-70 ... 

. 22 . 

20 

1 9 

1859-60 ... 

60 

50 , 

40 

1864-65 

13 

12 

7 

1870-71 ...1 

21 

22 

1 ^ 

1860-61 ... 

54 

39 

25 

1865-66 ... 

19 

12 

7 

1871.72 ... 

16 

14 

12 

Average ... 

57 

47 

36 

Average ... 

22 

■17 

12 

Avera^je,,.: 

19 

18 1 

10 
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Bbrank and the waste rose to 41,167 aoresf remissions were only 
£8 (Rs. 80). After 1852-53 the waste rapidly decreased while 
collections rose and remissions dwindled until in 186R62 the twenty- 
second year of the settlement there were 2633 acres of waste, the 
collections were £12,348 (Rs. 1,23,480), and there were no remissions. 
During the ten years ending 1872 almost the whole waste was 
taken for tillage, the collections averaged £12,459 (Rs. 1,24,590), 
and there were no remissions. 



During the thirty-two years ending 1872 population had increased 
from 66,245 to 100,566 or 51 per cent, houses from 13,788 to 18,495 
or 34 per cent, village offices from 48 to 126 or 162 per cent, carts 
from 705 to 1 794 or 154 per cent, ploughs from 1548 to 2476 or 60 
per cent, bullocks from 26,466 to 31,469 or 18 per cent, and cattle 
sheep and horses from 58,831 to 64,905 or 10 per cent. Wells 
showed an increase from 1776 to 2844 or 60 per cent. In 1840 
there had been 1776 working wells. In 1872 there were 3947 wells 
of which 136 were used for drinking*, 967 were out of repair, and 
2844 that is an increase of 60 per cent were used for watering. Of 
these 110 had been made during the twelve years ending 1852, 
299 during the ten years ending 1862, and 987 during the. ten years 
ending 1872.^ 

Though Bdrsi was on the whole the best sub-division in Sholapnr 
few villages were almost entirely of the best soil. On the other 
hand there was almost no very poor soil. The field tools in use 
were the same as in other parts of the Deccan, and the heavier dry- 
crop soils were not ploughed more than once in four or five years. 
In the intermediate years the surface was merely scratched with a 
harrow but this seemed to be all that it required. The garden lands 
were very carefully ploughed and harrowed every year and were 
heavily manured. Manure was also occasionally used in the dry-crop 
soils. The chief early or kharif crops were hdjr% tur^ cotton, miig^ 
aonhddiy and til ; the late or rabi crops were Jvdri which covered 62 
per cent of the whole, wheat, gram, linseed, and safflower. The garden 
products were turmeric, earthnnts, barley, rice, wheat, onions, sweet 
potatoes, yams, chillies, and vegetables, and also jvdri and maize 
for fodder. Sugarcane and plantains were occasionally grown and 
a few villages had gardens of pan or betel vine but the staple garden 
crops were turmeric and earthnnts.^ 

The chief line of traffic was the twenty-two miles from the town 
of Barsi to the Barsi Road railway station. This was bridged and 
metalled throughout, and was one of the best highways in this part 
of the Deccan, as it was originally intended for a tramway. It 
passed through Bdrsi to Tedsi above the Bdlaghat hills ; but 
beyond Bdrsi it was not metalled. There was a road from Barsi by 


1 Lieutenant-Colonel Waddington, Survey Superintendent, 564A of 14tli August 
1872, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 310. 

■ 2 la 111 Government villages the early crops were 23*3 percent and the late 76*7 
per cent. The details are : Of the early harvest hdjri 5T, cotton 2, rice 1*7, earthnut 
4*6, chillies 0*5, tur 4*4, flax 1*4, niger seed 2*3, miscellaneous 1*3, total 23*3 ; of the 
late harvest iudH 62*2, gram 4*5, wheat 2*5, safflower 0*5, turmeric 0*5, miscellaneous 
2*6, occupied waste 3*9, total 76*7. JBom, Gov. Sel. CL. 319, 
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Vairag to Sliolapur but tHs was unbridged and unmetalled and in 
many parts was scarcely even a cleared track. The cotton sent 
from the Barsi Road railway station chiefly came from the Nizamis 
territories but much of the oil seed/ grain, and other field produce was 
grown in Barsi. In 1840 Captain Wingate estimated the value of 
the cotton trade of B4rsi at about £12,500 (Rs. 1,255000). The 
average for the five years ending 1871 showed 337,424 mans or at 
about £2 (Rs. 20) a man about £600,000 to £700, OOO (Rs. 60,00^000- 
Rs. 70,00,000) that is an increase of over fiftyfold.^ There were two 
towns Barsi and Vairag and four large villages Kari, P4ngaon, 
Pangri, and Tadval. Next to ShoMpur, Barsi was the largest town 
in the district. In 1872 it had a population of 15,759 that is an 
advance since 1S40 of 62 per cent and 4314 houses or a rise of 141| 
per cent. It was a well built town with broad clean streets. About 
250 carts passed through it every day. The chief market towns 
were Barsi, Vairdg, and Pangri, and, besides live stock and grain, 
the chief articles for sale were turmeric, sugar, butter, cotton, metals, 
oil, wood, cotton and woollen twists, cloth, dyes, tobacco, leather, 
and bangles. In Bdrsi about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,0001 worth of goods 
were estimated to change hands weekly, and in Vairag about £1400 
(Rs. 14,000) worth. Manufactures were confined to the weaving 
of coarse cotton and woollen cloths. The chief weaving centres 
were Barsi, Pangri, Tadval, and Vairag. They had together 376 
cotton looms and 117 woollen looms. The people were thriving. 
Though 1871 had been a bad year, almost every village had a number 
of stacks of straw or kadba. For five years there had been no 
remissions, and no sales of land because of failure to pay the 
Government rent.^ The sale and mortgage value of land varied 
from five to seventy times the assessment.^ 

Under the revision survey the 111 Government villages were 
arranged in four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates varying 
from 35. to 2^. 3d. (Rs. 14 - 1|). The highest rate of 2s, (Rs. 1|) was 
confined to the town of B^rsi. In the second class with a rate of 
25. 9d, (Rs. If) were fifty-eight villages within five or six miles of 
Barsi, or near the hills, or on the road to Vairag, or to Barsi Road 
station. Forty-seven villages made up the third class with a rate of 
2s, 6d, (Rs. I5); these villages were further from Barsi and the 
hills to the south of the road from Barsi to Vairag, and some villages 
in the north-east corner. A group of five villages in the south-east 
corner formed the fourth class with a rate of 25.3d. (Rs. 

The effect of the settlement was a rise of 80 per cent in the 
first class, 66 in the second, 62 in the third, and 95 in the fourth 


1 Bora. Gov. Sel. CL, 307, 346, • 

2 Lieutenant Colonel Waddington, Surv. Supt. 564A of 14th August 1872, Bom, 

Gov. Sel. OL. 312. 3 Bom.Gov, Sel. OL. 310-311, 

^ In 1872 the total number of villages in Bdrsi was 124 of which 116 were 
Government and eight two-ownered or dumdla. Of these only 111 Government and 
four two-ownered or dumdla came under the revised settlement. The remaining five 
Government villages of which three had lapsed in 1848 and two in 1854 had been 
brought under settlement in 1856 and 1858 by the Bh^rw^r Survey Department. 
Bom, Gov. Sel, CL. 316, 
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class. The new rental gave for the four classes average acre rates 
of Is. ep. (12iVas.)j ls-6p.(12|as.),ls. 4|rf. (ll^a,s.),and ls.lfcf. 
_(9xV ««•)• The average increase on the 111 Government villages 
included in the survey diagram was 66 per cent and the average 
acre rate on dry-erop land was Is. 5|d. (ll| as.) against the 
Sholapurrateof Is. 5d. (11^ as.). In these 111 Government villao-es 
the largest collections between 1818-19 and 1839-40 exolusive'^of 
miscellaneous or saj/ctr revenue were £18,930 (Rs. 1,89,300) in 
1826-27. Compared with this the revised survey rental ^£20 725 
(Rs. 2,07,250) showed an increase of £1795 (Ife. 17,950) or 9-48’per 
cent. Compared with the collections under the original settlement 
the new rental was £10,351 (Rs. 1,03,510) or 100 per cent more 
than the average revenue during the twelve years ending 1852 
£8900 (Rs. 89,000) or 75 per cent more than the average during 
the ten years ending 1862, and £8266 (Rs. 82,660) or 66 per cent 
more than the average during the ten years ending 1872. Cases of 
a very great increase in individual villages were less common than 
m the Sholdpur sub-division. In only eleven instances was the 
increase more than 100 percent. The greatest rise was in the 
village of Gorindla which was raised 150 per cent and the least was 
in Pimpalvandi and Turk Pimpri which were raised 13 per cent. 
The following statement shows the effect of the revision in 111* 
Government villages : 

Bar si Revision Settlement f 187 $- 7 S. 


Settlement. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

1872 

1840 ... 

Increase 

1 

Acres. 

278,509 

248,465 

Es. 

2,07,174 

1,24,658 

Acres. 

83 

59 

Es. 

' V2 : ■ 

9 

Acres. 

278,592 
■ 248,624 

Es. 

2,07,246 

1,24,667 

30,044 

8%516 

24 

63 

! 30,068 

82,679 


Under the existing settlement the assessment on land watered bv 
wells and channels was £831 (Rs. 8310). This had been imposed in 
a lump mthout any detail of what proportion was on account of the 
well-watered and what on account of the channel-watered land. 
Ihe revipon survey showed 14,133 acres under wells so that hv 
abandoning the cess on wells at least £2800 (Rs. 28,000) would be 
foregone. The channel-watered area was 1 058 acres for which a 
highest water rate of 9a. (Rs. 4|) decreasing to Is. (Re. k) was 
proposed. The total channel-water assessment in 111 mUages was 
7 b a'f'erage additional acre rate of 8s. 7*^ 

to ’L [rT?! class rate was lowered from 

^s. dd. to 2s. (Rs. Ji-l), the Survey Superintendent’s proposals were 
approved and sanctioned.® ^ ^ <u6>were 


^ Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 318, 349. 

S«vey Superintendent, 664A. of 14th Ang, 1872 . 
® Gov. Res. 1031 of Slst February 1873, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 381 -384. 
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In 1873-74 the revised survey settlement was introduced into 
Karmala. The Karmala sub-division ky in the north-west of the 
district between the Bhima and the Sina rivers. It was bounded 
on the north by Karjat in Ahmadnagar^ on the east by the Sina 
river with the Niz^mk territory beyond, on the south by Madha 
in Shokpur, and on the west by the Bhima river with Indapur of 
Poona beyond. The greatest length of the sub-division from north 
to south was thirty-eight miles and its breadth from east to west 
twenty-eight miles. Its total area was 772 square miles or 494,063 
acres. The water-parting of the Bhima and Sina rivers which ran 
from Kem north-west to a little west of the town of Karmd,la divided 
the sub-division in two. The country was a succession of rises 
and dips with a good deal of high tableland in places covered 
with loose stones and occasionally with boulders. Near Kem 
were two small hills and much of the north and north-west was 
rough and fissured by large streams. Except in the valleys and 
near villages, trees were rare and stunted compared with the Barsi 
trees. The soil as a rule was good though shallow. The climate of 
Karmala was less favourable than that of Madha. During the nine 
years ending 1871 the average rainfall at Karmdla was 18*56 inches 
against 20*48 at Madha.^ As regards rain the north-east of Karmala 
had perhaps a slight advantage over the south near Tembhurni. But 
the seasons were most uncertain ; a really good one did not come 
oftener than once in three or four years. When the season was good, 
the harvest was so abundant that if the people were more provident, 
they could easily tide over the poor years and meet the G-overnment 
demands. But the bulk of the people were in the hands of the 
moneylenders to whom most, if not the whole, gain of a good 
harvest went,^ 

At the former settlement in 1842-44 KarmSla included two revenue 
divisions: the mahalkarik charge of thirty-four Government and 
one alienated villages and the mdmlatd^rk charge of forty-eight 
Government and one alienated villages, that is a total of eighty- two 
Government and two alienated villages. The territorial changes 
made in 1859-60, 1862-63, and 1866-67 and the lapse of three 
villages in 1869-70 had increased Karmdla to 111 Government and 
twelve alienated villages, all of which were nnder a m^mlatd^r. 
All of these 123 villages had been surveyed at different times. The 
revised rates proposed in 1873 were to be introduced into ninety- 
three Government villages which contained an area of 346,603 acres 


1 The details are : Karmdla Rainfall, 1863 - mL 


y®Au. 

Karm^a 

MMha. 

Ind5,ptir 

in 

Poona, 

Karjat 

in 

Ahmad- 

nagar. 

Year. 

Earm^a 

M5,dha. 

Ind5,pur 

in 

Poona. 

Karjat 

in 

Ahmad- 

nagar. 

1863 ... 

1864 ... 

1865 ... 

1866 ... 

1867 ... 

1868 ... 

Inches. 

12- 59 
20-79 

13- 00 
11-36 
18 -23 
11-71 

Inches. 

19-72 

24-60 

8-26 

15-74 

29-72 

14-64 

Inches. 
3-01 
9-78 
6*95 
4*06 
10-74 
8-42 I 

Inched. 

10-76 

14-37 

12-25 

9*58 

26-56 

17*60 

. 

1869 

1870 

1871 

Average.., 

inches. 

37-49 

31-70 

10-20 

Inches. 
21*04 1 
35-76 
14-81 

Inches. 

24- 47 

25- 77 ; 
14-60 . 

Inches. 

35-23 

32-26 

21-30 

, 18-56 

20-48 

' 'ii-9$ 

: 19-99 


2 Bom,. Gov, Sel. CL. 414. 
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with 68,971 people or 125 to the square mile. The first survey 
settlement was introduced into them between 1842 and 1844. 

During the ten years ending 1841 the average rupee price o£ 
Indian millet or jvdri was 86 pounds (43 shers) and of millet or 
hdjri 64 pounds (32 shers) ; during the ten years ending 1852 Indian 
millet was at 128 pounds (64 shers) and millet at 100 pounds (50 
shers), or a decrease in price of about 33 per cent in Indian millet 
or jvdri and 36 per cent in millet or hdjri.^ During the ten 
years ending 1862 the average price rose to nearly the same as that 
of the ten years ending 1841 that is to 80 pounds (40 shers) ofjmri 
and to 66 pounds (33 shers) of hdjrL During the ten years ending 
1872 the average price wsbs jmri 42 pounds (21 slm^s) and bdjri 
34 pounds (17 diers), or an increase of 90 and 94 per cent over the 
ten years ending 1862, and of 205 per cent injrari and 194 per cent 
in hdjri over the ten years ending 1852. The average of the fifteen 
years ending 1857 wasjwW 112 pounds (56 shers) and hdjri 90 
pounds (45 shers), and, excluding the five years of extremely high 
prices ending 1867, the average for the fifteen years ending 1872 was 
jvdri 62 pounds (31 sixers) s^-nAhdjri 50 pounds (25 shers) or eightyper 
cent above the corresponding prices in the fifteen years ending 1857.1 

In 1843 when the settlement was introduced there were no less 
than 72,800 acres or 37 per cent of arable waste assessed at £2543 
(Rs. 25,430), During the four years ending 1847 half the waste 
was taken for tillage ; at the same time in 1 845-46 the remissions 
amounted to £4473 (Rs. 44,730) or more than half the assessment. 
From 1847 to 1851 the cultivation and collections steadily decreased 
untilinl850“51 the waste was no less than 79,919 acres and the collec- 
tions only £7478 (Rs. 74,780). The two years ending 1863 saw the 
waste reduced to 61,000 acres and the collections increased to £8335 
(Rs. 83,350). The average cultivation during the ten years ending 
1853 was 211,116 acres, the remissions £546 (Rs. 5460), and the 
collections £7849 (Rs. 78,490). During the ten years ending 1863 
the waste lands were steadily absorbed and the collections simulta- 
neously rose, until in 1862 there were only 758 acres of unoccupied 
assessed land and the revenue collected was £10,679 (Rs, 1,06,790), 


X The details are : 

KwmMdb Grain Prices : Shers the Mupee^ 181kS-187B. 


Yisar. 

Jvdri- 

SdXjri. 

Year. 

Jvdri. 

Bajri. 

Year. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 

1843-44 ... 

100 

60 

1853-64 ... 

48 

85 

1863-64 ... 

16 

14 

1844-45 ... 

44 

39 

1864-65 ... 

84 

33 

1864-65 ... 

18 

14 

1845-46 ... 

SO 

27 . 

1856-66 ... 

27 

26 

1805-66 ... 

26 

21 

1846-47 ... 

S8 

36 

1866-57 ... 

48 

36 

1806-67 ... 

20 

17 

1847-48 ... 

74 

65 

1857-58 ... 

42 

36 

1867-68 ... 

23 

21 

1848-49 ... 

■ 88 

77 

1868-69 ... 

44 

42 

1868-69 ... 

28 

22 

1849-50 ... 

84 

72 

1869-00 ... 

69 

41 

1869-70 ... 

21 

17 

1850-51 ... 


83 

1860-61 ... 

47 

38 

1870-71 ... 

20 

18 

1851-52 ... 

69 

42 

1801-62 ... 

38 

28 

1871-72 ... 

16 

11 

1852-53 ... 

;66 ■ 

52 

1862-63 ... 

IS 

15 

1872-73 ... 

20 

19 

Average... 


60 

Average... 

40 

33 

Average... 

21 

17 


The average of the fifteen years ending 1857-58 was jvdri 112 pounds (56 shers) and 
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The average remissions during this period were only £7 (Es. 70), 
the occupied area was 250,105 acres, and the collections £9919 
(Rs. 99,190) or 26 per cent higher than during the ten years ending 
1853, In the ten years ending 1873 the average cultivation was 
271,415 acres and the average collections £10,652 (Rs. 1,06,520), the 
waste being only 464 acres. Remissions amounting to £437 (Rs.4370) 
were granted only in 1871-72. Compared with £8198 (Rs. 81,980) 
the average collections of the five years ending 1843, the average 
collections for the ten years ending 1873 showed an increase of 
thirty per cent. 

During the thirty years ending 1 873 in the ninety-three villages 
under revision, population increased from 55,733 in 1843 to 
68,971 in 1873 or 24 per cent, carts from 449 to 1276 or 184 per 
cent, ploughs from 1762 to 2421 or 37 per cent, bullocks and male 
buffaloes from 25,907 to 27,433 or 5*8 per cent, and sheep and goats 
from 32,567 to 34,780 or 6*8 per cent ; houses decreased from 10,952 
to 9974 or 8*9 per cent; and working wells increased from 1090 to 
1730 or 58 per cent. Of the new wells 49 were made in the ten 
years ending 1853, 150 in the ten years ending 1863, and 391 in the 
ten years ending 1873. 

Mr. Whitcombe estimated that of the whole soil fifty per cent was 
black, twenty-five per cent red, and twenty-five per cent stony. 
Except along the banks of the streams and in the valley of the 
Sina river the black soil was usually somewhat shallow. It was 
frequently stiff and clayey in texture and required a heavy rainfall 
to ensure a full crop. In favourable years the ontturn was equal 
or even superior to the best black soils, but in ordinary years it 
yielded an indifferent crop and in unfavourable years the outturn 
scarcely paid for the seed. A small quantity of alluvial laud lay 
along the Bhima. The people of Jdtegaon were hardworking and 
painstaking and ploughed their lands every year ; the usual practice 
in the Kai’m41a sub-division was to plough the land only once in 
three, four, or even in five years, the harrow alone being employed 
in the intermediate yeax^s. Much more labour was bestowed ou the 
garden lands. The use of manure was confined almost entirely to 
gardens except close to the town of Karmala where the population 
was denser and more manure was available. One cause of slovenly 
tillage was the small number of plough cattle. In 1873 the stock 
of cattle was insufficient for the proper tillage of the land. In many 
cases men held fifty or sixty acres of land without owning a single 
woiddng bullock. No land could be properly worked whose owner 
trusted to the chance of hiring bullocks in the sowing season. The 
uncertain and scanty rainfall was another cause of careless tillage. 
This was not peculiar to Karmala ; it affected almost all the sub- 
divisions of SlxoMpur. The usual crops were safflower, 

a small quantity wheat,, cotton, and gram chiefly in garden lands, 
and other crops in small proportions. The occupied waste was less in 
proportion to the cultivated area than in most of the lately settled 
sub-divisions^ The usual rotation of crops was in early harvest or 
MiariflsbJid, in the first year bdjri mixed with tur^ hemp,, and 
hhirdsni ; in the second year a late crop i and in the third the same 
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as in the first year. , In late harvest or ra&i lands in the first year 
hdjriy ill the second year jrdri with every fifth farrow of safflower 
and two or thi^ee furrows of linseed^ and in the third year the same 
as in the first year. In garden lands the succession was in the 
first year hdjriy with a second crop of wheat gram or vegetables ; in 
the second year Indian corn, rice, udidy or mug ; in the third year 
the same as the first year and sometimes but seldom sugarcane. The 
proportions in which the different crops wei-e grown were in 1872, 
57*5 per cent oijvdriy 15*4} of haJH, and 27*1 of other crops. ^ 

Karmdla was crossed from west to east by the Peninsula Railway. 
The railway followed the course of the Bhima about half-way throu gh 
the sub“division, passed over the water-shed near the Kern station, 
and from Kem followed the Sina valley until it crossed the Sina 
near Mohol. Three railway stations Pom alvddi, Jeur, and Kem 
were within Karmala limits and two Diksdl and Barsi Road were 
close to its border. Karmala was indifferently off for roads. The 
only made roads were ten miles from Karmdla to the Jeur station 
and a short piece of the Poona-Sholapnr road which passed through 
South Karmala. The chief fair weather road was from Ahmadnagar 
to Karmala and thence to ShoMpur, Pandharpur, and B4rsi. A 
good deal of traffic used to pass by this route but the railway had 
almost monopolised the carriage, although many thousand pilgrims 
annually travelled through the sub-division on their way to Pandhar- 
pur, Still at times a not inconsiderable cart traffic passed through 
Karmala from Sholapur and Barsi to Kagar. Karmala was 
well provided with markets. Besides the chief market town of 
Karmala, weekly markets were held within the sub-division at 
Tembhurni, Kem, Vangi, Kondej, Korti, and Sonari and the markets 
of Indapur, Kurdu, Narsin^ur, Akluj, and Paranda were within 
easy reach. In addition to its local markets the subdivision enjoyed 
the advantage of the railway, which offered every facility for the 
transport of surplus produce to Poona, Bombay, and Sholdpur. The 
manufactures were confined to the making of a few coarse cotton 
and woollen fabrics, such as robes, turbans, hhddis, and blankets. 
The number of cotton looms was 229 and of woollen looms ninety- 
six. Considerable quantities of saltpetre were made in the rudest 
manner by the lowest castes the Mangs and Mh^rs. The process 
was simple and cheap. The soil was mixed with water in shallow 
pans built of stone and mortar allowing evaporation to take place 
by the heat of the sun. The yearly yield of a pan was estimated to 
average four to five thousand pounds. It was sold to dealers at 
sixteen pounds the rupee, and retailed rough at ten or twelve pounds 
and refined by boiling at six or seven pounds. The manufacture 
was carried on in the fair season and the outturn in 1872-73 was 
estimated at 250,000 pounds; the license fees for the right to 
make saltpetre amounted to £80 (Rs. 800).^ 


1 The details were : jvdri 57*5, hdjri 16‘4, kardai 4*9, cotton 3T, wheat 2*4, gram 
2-3, math 1% tur 1*4, hulga 1*6, khurdmi 0*9, umhddi 0*7, mug 0*5, rice 0*3, chillies 
0-3, bhuimug 0*3, Indian com 0*3, linseed 0*3, castor oil 0*3, tobacco 0*2, til 0*2 mis- 
cellaneous 0‘2, sugarcane 0*1, rdtdli 0*1, $dtu 0‘1, and occupied waste 4*8. Bom.'Oov. 
Eel €L. 413, ; ' 

* During . the ten years ending 1871-72 in thirty-one Karmala vfilages the average 
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The state of the people was unsatisfactory. Mr. Whitcomhe the 
Assistant Survey Superintendent thought the want of progress was 
due to the scanty and uncertain rainfall; Colonel Waddington thought 
it was because people held more land than they could properly 
cultivate; and Colonel Francis thought the chief cause was the 
influence of the moneylender. It could hardly be over-assessment 
as the average dry-crop acre rates were only half an higher 
than in Indapur.^ 

In Karmdla as in other parts of Shoh^piir it was common for 
occupants to sublet their lands. Laud was usually sublet for a 
payment of grain. In dry-crop land the commonest arrangement 
was that the occupant should pay the Government assessment^ and 
in the case of wheat and gram supply two-fifths of the seed grain, 
and receive two-fifths of the produce. In garden lands the usage 
was for the occupant to pay the Government demand and one-third 
of the expense of leather bag, ropes, manure, and weeding, and in 
the case of wheat, gram, and sugar, find one-third of the seed, and 
exact one-third of the produce. In the event of lands being sub-let 
for grazing, the payments were in cash and the receipts were 
generally considerably more than the Government rental. The 
occupancy right of land sold for considerably less than in many 
other sub-divisions. Dry-crop lands fetched 2 ^. to £1 (Rs. 1-10) the 
acre and garden lands £1 IO 5 . to £4 126*. (Rs. 16 - 46) ; the higher 
rate was rai^e.^ 

The ninety-three Government villages were divided into three 
classes and charged highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 2 ^. 6d, 
(Rs. IJ) to 25. (Re. 1). Jeur and Kem at which there were railway 
stations were placed in the first class and charged a highest rate of 
2s. 6d, (Rs. I 5 ). The second class contained twenty-one villages 
and was charged a highest rate of 2 $. 3d. (Rs. 1^) ; one of these 
villages was Ropla; the other villages lay within four miles of a 
railway station and along the line. The third class contained the 
seventy remaining villages which were further removed from the 
railway ; they were charged a highest rate of 25. (Re. 1 ) . In the village 
of Singevddi the increase under the new assessment exceeded seventy 
per cent. This was a specially good village and the old classification 
was thought to be much too low, especially the classification of the 


revenue derived by Government on account of fees for tbe privilege of manufacturing 
saltpetre amounted to £40 (Rs. 400). The details are : In 1862-63, thirty-nine 
villages, Rs. 267 ; 1 863-64, thirty-four villages, Rs. 312 ; 1864-65, sixty-one 
villages, Rs. 608 ; 1865-66, fifty-two villages, Rs. 623 ; 1866-67, twenty villages, 
Rs. 355 ; 1867-68, eight villages, Rs, 146 ; 1868-69, fourteen villages. Rs, 121 ; 1869-70, 
twenty-three villages, Rs, 477 ; 1870-71, twenty-four villages, Rs. 496 ; 1871-72, 
thirty-one villages, Rs, 553 ; average thirty-one villages and Rs. 396. Bom. Gov. 
Bel. CL. 410-411. « 

^ Lieut. -Colonel Waddington, Surv. Supt, 921 of 3rd October 1873, Bom, Gov. Bel. 
CL. 415. 'My own inquiries on this subject lead me to think that dealings 
with the sdvMr who seems to have retained more hold on the cultivators than in 
other sub-divisions have been tbe retarding influence at work in this case/ Colonel 
Brands, Surv. Comr. 2297 of 13th December 1873, Bom. Gov. SeL CL. 481. 

® In IndApur the average value from sale deeds was about seventeen years’ purchase 
of the assessment and in MAdha it was as high as Rs.20 for dry-crop and Rs, 80 for 
garden land. Bom. Qov. Bel. CL. 414,481. 
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alluvial soil of wliich tliere were nearly 200 acres. In tliree other vil- 
lages the assessment was raised between 60 and 70 per cent but in 
none of these did the new average acre rate exceed Is. |c^. (8^^ 

In Nimbhora in which the assessment was most raised the new 
average acre rate was only 8ft?. (5y|- as.), 

^ In 1872-73 the occupied area was 271,194 acres and the collec- 
tions £10,690 (Es. 1,06,900). Under the revised survey the occupied 
area was 293,487 acres and the proposed assessment £14,776 
(Es. 1,47,760), which was £4086 (Es. 40,860) or 38 per cent higher 
than the payments of 1872-73. There was besides a small quantity 
of unoccupied land which was assessed at £64 (Es. 640) making a 
total of £14,840 (Es. 1,48,400).^ Irrigation was chiefly confined to 
wells of which 1730 were in working order in 1873 against 1090 
in 1843. The 1873 well-assessment ranged from 6c?. to £2 14^, 
(Es. I - 27) on each well according to capability, and the total 
well-assessment was £456 8s. (Es. 4564). Under the revision sur- 
vey there was no separate water charge on well-water. Channel- 
watered lands were all watered from lately built temporary dams. 
With few exceptions the water-supply did not last beyond the end 
of December or the beginning of January. A few villages had 
water enough for the growth of wheat and onions, and the supply 
was available until the middle or the end of February. The highest 
acre rate for channel -watered lands was proposed at (Es. 3f ), 

and the total rental amounted to £98 (Es. 980) giving ail average 
acre rate of (Es. Its)* Of rice land there were only thirty- 

four acres on which a highest acre rate of 6s, (Es. 3) was imposed.^ 
The proposed settlement was sanctioned by Government in February 
1874.3 

In October 1874, in consequence of the marked fall in produce 
prices during the three previous years,^ Government decided that 
it was advisable to limit and in some cases to reduce the amount of 
revision enhancements. It was right that Government should share 
in the increase of wealth caused by high prices, and by improv- 
ed communications. It was also right that mistakes in the former 
survey should be corrected and that land which was held, in 
excess of the proper area should pay its due rental. At the same 
time as there seemed reason to believe that the high prices which 
had ruled during the ten years ending 1871 would not continue. 


^ The details are ; Karmdla, SettlemmiU t873-U, 


Yeae. 

Tillage 

1872-73. 

Waste, 

Total. 


Es. 

Es* 

Es. 

187S-74: ... 

1,47,757 

639 

1,48,390 

1,07,136 

1842-43 ... 

1,06,897 

239 ; 

Increase ... 

40,860 

400 

41,260 


2 Lieut.-Colonel Waddington, 921 of Brd Oct. 1873. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 406-423. 
^ ® Gov. Res. 707 of 7th February 1874. Bom. Gov. Sel. OL. 500. 

* Jvdri 56 poimds the rupee in 1872-73, 69 in 1873-74, and 63 in 1874-75 ; and 
Ujri 62 pounds in 1872-73, 65 in 1873-74, and 68 m 1874-75. 
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it was advisable to fix a limit to revision enbancements.^ It was 
ordered that in future in no group of villages should the revision 
enhancement be more than thirty-three per cent ; in no single village 
should it be more than sixty-six per cent without being reported to 
Government ; and in no holding should it be more than 100 per cent 
without being reported to Government. The enhancement of the 
rental of a holding was generally due to one of three causes. Land 
was assessed which in the first survey had been included in a number 
as unarable ; the holder had spread over the borders of his land and 
encroached on waste ; and land was more highly valued than before 
because of a change in the valuation scale. As regards land 
originally included in a number as unarable but on revision found 
to be arable" Government inclined to the opinion that the 
holder should have the benefit of the doubt and the change 
in the soil be considered an improvement and therefore should 
remain untaxed. This ruling was cancelled in consequence of 
objections taken to it by the Government of India. As regards 
land included iu a holding through the encroachment of the holder 
on Government waste. Government ruled that encroachments should 
in every case be regularly assessed. As regards changes in the 
official valuation of land, Government noticed that after the introduc- 
tion of the survey several years passed before the system for the 
uniform valuing of soil was perfected. The system laid down in 
the orders known as the Joint Eules published in 1847-48 was 
sound and correct. It was probable that in none of the settlements 
which had been made after the passing of the Joint Buies would a 
revaluing be required. In the case of settlements which had been 
made before the Joint Bales were in force, variation from the Joint 
Buies standard, if very small, should be allowed, care being taken to 
keep the valuation of poor soils low. Village groups whose revision 
enhancements were in excess of the enhancement now sanctioned by 
Government, were to receive the following treatment. In all village 
gronps the revision enhancement was to be reduced to fifty per cent.^ 
After the enhancement of a village group had been reduced to fifty 
per cent, if the enhancement in any one village remained more than 
75 per cent and the enhancement in any one holding remained over 
100 per cent, the case was to be reported for the orders of Govern- 
ment. In consequence of these orders the I'evision enhancements 


1 The details are : 

SJioldpiir Survey Settlements^ ISSB-ISIA and 1869 -WU, 


Sub-Division. 

Orioinai, Settlement. 

Revised Settlement. 

In- 

crease 

Arable. 

Rental. 

Average 

Acre 

Rate. 

Amble. 

Rental. 

Average 

Acre 

Rj^te. 

MJldha 

SholS.pur 
Pandharpur ... 
B3,rsi 

KarmAla 

Acres 

381,882 

84,273 

248,465 

271,194 

Rs. 

1,00,580 

1,74,915 

36,048 

1,24,658 

1,10,824 

A. p. 

0 0 

7 4 

6 10 

8 0 

6 6 

Acres. 

483;k2 

90,798 

278,509 

299,242 

Rs. 

1,78,050 

3,09,630 

63,879 

2,07,174 

1,46,890 

A. p. 

9 4 

11 4 

11 3 

11 11 

7 6 

Per 

Cent. 

77 

77 

77 

66 

32 


Bom, Grov. Sel. OL. 133 aad CLI, 174. 

2 Bom, Gov, Sel. CL, .133. 
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reduced from 74 to 88 per cent in Madha, from 77 to 44 per cent in 
Sliolapur, from 76 to 46 per cent in Pandharpiir, and from 62 to 42 
per cent in Barsi.^ Tlie details are : 

Sholdpur Revised Survey Settlements Reduced^ 1876, 


Sub-Division, 

Vil- 

lages 

Settle- 

ments, 

1839-1844. 

Revision, 

1S69-1S74. 

Reduced Rfausion 
SE mE.MENTS, 1875-76. 

Amount. 

Amount 

Increase 
over 
1839 to 
1844. 

Amount. 

Increase 
over 
1839 to 
1844. 

Average 
Dry Crop 
Acre 
Rate. 

Madha 

Sholapur 
Pandharpur ... 
Barsi 

Karmala 

77 

147 

S3 

111 

95 

Rs. 

1,00,531 
1,74,101 
36,048 i 
1,24,668 
1,10,824 

Rs- 

1,74,448 

3,07,972 

63,441 

2,02,452 

1,46,890 

Percent 

74 

77 

70 

62 

32 

Rs. 

1,38,799 
2,51,126 
; 52,636 

1,77,135 
1,46,890 

Percent 

38 

44 

46 

42 

32 

A. p. 

7 4 

9 2 

9 3 

10 2 

7 10 


SuKVEY Results, consequence of the territorial chpges in the district since 1839 
1840-1880, when the first survey settlement was introduced^ to show the results 
of the survey settlements in the present district special returns had 
to be prepared. These returns were prepared in 1880-81 by the 
survey department.^ They show that the original survey rates 
were introduced into all the 661 Government and thirty-four of 
the fifty -five alienated villages which form the present district of 
Sholapur, and that revised settlements have been introduced into 
452 of the 661 Government villages.® The returns for 688 Govern- 
ment villages for which complete details are available show that 
compared with the ten years before the 1840 survey, the figures for 
1879-80 show a fall in waste from 510,582 to 269,119 acres or 47 
per cent and in remissions from £37,774 to £46 (Es. 3,77,740 to 
Rs. 460) or 99 per cent, and an increase in occupied land from 
1,264,097 to 2,038,188 acres or 61 percent and in collections from 
£63,194 to £90,175 (Es. 6,31,940 to Es, 9,01,750) or 42*7 per cent. 
The returns for the twenty-six surveyed alienated villages for which 
complete details are available show that compared with the ten 
years before survey the figures for 1879-80 show a fall in remissions 
from £1179 (Es. 11,790) to nothing and an increase in occupied 
land from 57,095 to 81,320 acres or 42*4 per cent, and in collections 
from £3334 to £3972 (Es. 33,840 to Es. 39,720) or 19 per cent. 

The following statement shows for the Government and alienated 
or indm villages of each snb-division the chief changes in tillage, 
remissions, collections, and outstandings, since the introduction of 
the revenue survey : 



dry-crop acre rates finally sanctioned are: 
M4dlia md Re. 1 ; Slioltor Rs. 1§, Rs. 1 Rs. and Re. 1 ; Pandiiarpur 

Rs, I and Rs. IJf; Btoi Rs. 1§, Rs, Ih Rs. 1^, Re, 1 ; Karmdla Rs. IJ, Rs. 1|, Ld 
J * ^ 

oivw Survey Supt. 1st June 1881; Mr. Stewart, Surv. Com. 

1592 of 28tn July 1884, 

s Of the 661 Government and thirty-four alienated villages into which the first 
thirty years survey settlement was introduced complete details were not available 
for twenty-three Government and eight alienated villages; and of the 452 Govern- 
, ment Tillages into which the revised settlement was introduced after 1870, complete 
' , ^ details were not available for nmeteen Government villages. ^ 
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Sholdpur Survey Mesults, 1S40‘>1880^ 


StiB'Divisioisr. 

Year. 

Assessed. 

Remis- 

sions. 

OOLtECTIONS. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Assessed. 

Unara- 

ble. 

Total. 

Government 

(«) 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs, 


/"Before Survey. 

161,126 

111,099 

42,485 

89,852 

3296 

93,148 

8333 

MS4ha 

•{ Survey 

206,206 

17,103 

6123 

1,12,347 

942 

1,13,289 

5629 


(1879-SO 

278,593 

61,100 

464 

1,2.5,671 

2600 

1,28,271 

20,417 


(Before Survey. 

175,260 

92,123 

74,824 

99.888 

718 

1,00,606 

9011 

KarmS,Ia 

X Survey 

334,377 

28,899 

2513 

1,25,415 

956 

1,26,371 

9831 


C1879-80 

269,116 

109,497 


1,19,720 

345 

1,20,065 

23,361 


i Before Survey. 

205,523 

16,097 

54,554 

49,777 

25 

49,802 

1655 


|i879-80 

324,032 

18,099 


79,450 

180 

79,630 



( Before Survey. 

160,441 

32,833 

66,766 

81,008 

933 

81,939 

^28 

Patidiiarpur ... 

■1 Survey 

235,691 

5216 

2057 

94,158 

813 

94,971 

5156 


(1879-80 

237,074 

8062 


1,04,834 

168 

1,04,992 

9725 


1 Before Survey. 

249,364 

135,161 

30*236 

1,30,961 

3779 

1,34,740 

11,051 

ShoMpur 

< Survey 

386,515 

18,305 

5471 

1,64,506 

2545 

1,67,051 

9345 


(1879-80 

358,047 

64,209 


1,93,649 

2915 

1,96,564 

1547 

JtfSilsIras 

( Before Survey. 

166,967 

8670 

82,912 

66,i*77 

203 

56,280 

2771 


1 1879-80 

258,031 

4320 


80,820 

220 

81,040 

283 


( Before Survey. 

145,416 

114,599 

25,968 

1,10,921 

4502 

1,15,423 

14,036 

Barsi 

< Survey 

275,504 

17,310 

2916 

1,42,596 

2322 

1,44,918 

4333 


( 1879-80 

313,295 

3832 


1,89,628 

1558 

1,91,186 

4934 


( Before Survey. 

1,264,097 

510,582 

377,744 

6,18,482 

13,456 

6,31,938 

49,985 

T<Jtal ... 

•J Survey 

1,628,293 

86,333 

19,079 

6,39,022 

7578 

6,46,600 

34,694 


C1879-80 

2,038,188 

269,119 

464 

8,93,762 

7986 

9,01,748 

60,267 


Indm VillagesL 










M5dha ... 


Before Survey. 

10,991 

366 

1448 

7476 

79 

7555 

27 


1879-80 

10,783 

3451 


7724 

4 

7728 

914 

Kamifda 

. 

B^*f ore Survey. 

1994 

2 

337 

1785 

143 

1928 

... 


1879-80 

2427 



1869 

37 

1906 


S5,ngola 

. 

Before Survey. 

17,826 

73 

4233 

4549 

32 

4581 

iir 


1879-80 

25,015 

262 


8921 


8921 

in 

623 

Pandharpur ... 

J 

Before Survey. 
1879-80 

6598 

9610 

179 

765 

3680 

5621 

6848 

79 

5700 

6348 

ShoUpnr ..J 


\ Before Survey, 
i 1879-80 

996 

276 

16 

*328 

648 

165 

- 5 

653 
165 , 


MUIsiras 

i 

r Before Survey. 

12,909 

*22 

*460 

6432 

ii6 

6548 . 

144 

1 

1.1879-80 

23,381 

66 


6688 

889 

7020 


BS,rsi 


f Before Survey. 

5781 

285 1 

1351 

mi 

■ 44 

6371 

' i*66 


1 1879-80 

9828 

25 


7625 


7631 

' 2737 

Total ... 


r Before Survey, 
t 1879-80 

67,095 

81,320 

943 

4569 

11,787 

**32,838^' 

89,340 

498 

379 

33,836' 

39,719 

625 

4974 


(a) The Before Survey figures ar^ averages for ten yeaira. 


The following are the available season details for the nineteen 
years ending 1882-83 : 

In 1864-65 in the four sub-divisions of ShoMpur, B&’si, Madha^ 
and Karmala the rainfall was sufiB.oient and both the early and the 
late harvests were good. Cholera killed 359 men and cattle disease 
157 cattle,"^ The tillage area was 1,731,009 acres and the collections 
were £77,035 (Es, 7,70,350) ; 10s. (Es. 5) were remitted and there 
were no outstandings. Jvdri rupee prices were twenty «nine pounds. 

In 1865-66 the rainfall, though not seasonable, was generally 
sufficient. Both the early and the late harvests were good. The 
district was free from epidemic sickness. The tillage area rose 
from 1,731,009 to 1,738,544 acres, and the collections fell from 
£77,035 to £76,916 (Es. 7,70,350 to Es. 7,69,l80) ; 10^. (Es. 5) 
were remitted and £1 18s. (Es. 19) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee 
prices fell from twenty-nine to thirty-eight pounds. 


' The Sub-Oolleofeor, 150 of 3rd February 1865, 

^ 125—46 
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Season Reports. 
1SG6-G7. 


1867-6$, 


1868-69, 


1869-70. 


1870-71, 


mim. 


In 1866-67 the rainfall was suflScienfc throughout the district 
except in Pandharpur. where both the early and the late harvest. 

almost entirely failed. In other parts of the district the early crops 
were middling and the late harvest was good. Cholera and^cattle 
disease were both prevalent. The tillage area I’ose from 1 , / o8jo44 
to 1,794,031 acres and the collections from £76,91(5 to £78,575 
(Rs. 7,69,160 to Rs. 7,85,750) ; (Rs. 130) were remitted and 
there were no outstandings. Jvari rupee prices rose from thirty- 
eight to thirty-seven pounds. 

In 1867-68 the rainfall was seasonable. The Iharif crops on the 
whole were good, though in Sholapur at the time of ripening they 
suffered a little from want of rain. The raU crops were generally 
good, middling in Madha Pandharpnr and Sangola, and bad in 
Sholipnr owing to excessive rain. Cotton crops entirely failed in 
Sholapur and were worm-eaten in M^dha. Public health was good. 
Cholera slightly prevailed in the district, and cattle-disease killed 
about 500 cattle, the greatest number being in Karmala.^ The 
tillage area rose from 1,794,031 to 1,795,142 acres and the collections 
fell from £78,575 to £78,364 (Rs. 7,85,750 to Rs. 783,640); £17 
(Rs. 170) were remitted and there were no outstandings. Jvari 
rupee prices fell from 37 to 47 pounds. 

In 1868-69 the rainfall was not generally favourable. In Sangola 
and in parts of Pandharpur and Karmdla want of rain caused 
widespread failure of crops, and also of water in some places. 
Public health was good, except that cholera prevailed slightly in 
October and November. The collections rose from £78,364 to 
£78,689 (Rs. 7,83,640 to Rs. 7,86,890) ; £33 (Rs. 880) were remitted 
and £43 (Rs. 430) left outstanding. Jvari rupee prices rose from 
47 to 43 pounds. 

In 1869-70 the rainfall was general and sufficient and the early 
harvest was good; the late crops suffered from excessive rain. 
There was a slight epidemic of cholera. The collections rose from 
■ £78,689 to £78,788 (Rs. 7,86,890 to Rs. 7,87,880) ; £23 (Rs. 230) 

were remitted and £76 (Rs. 760) left outstanding. Jvari rupee 
prices rose from 43 to 36 pounds. 

In 1870-71 the early crops were greatly damaged by excessive 
rain and in January 1871 it was feared that from the same cause 
the late crops and the cotton would be below the average. At and 
near Pandharpur an outbreak of cholera proved fatal in 743 cases ; 
otherwise the year was healthy. About 554 head of cattle died of 
disease. The collections fell from £78,788 to £78,491 (Rs. 7,87,880 
to Rs. 7,84,910) ; £7153 (Rs. 71 ,530) were remitted and £90 (Rs. 900) 
were left outstanding. Jvari rupee prices rose from 36 to 28 pounds. 

In 1871-72 ^Le deficiency of rain was generally felt in the 
district, and especially in the greater portions of Pandharpur 
and S5,ngola. In the other sub-divisions and particularly in B4rsi 
the crops in the better soil yielded a more favourable harvest. The 
average yield for the whole district was estimated at about six 


, ; i'lil SuWkdfeetor, 24th January 1868, Bom. Gov. Kev, Eec. 59 of 1868, 339. 
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annas in the rupee. Public bealtb was good. There was slight 
disease among cattle. The collections fell from £78^‘l?91 to £66^610 
(Rs. 7;84j910 to Rs. 6^,66^ 00), £23,520 (Rs. 2,35,200) were remitted 
and £7777 (Rs. 77,770) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee prices fell 
from 28 to 36 pounds. 

In 1872-73 the rainfall was general and plentiful. Nearly a 
fourth of the whole arable land was sown with early and the 
remaining three-fourths with late ^crops. Both harvests were 
good. The year was not healthy. There was an outbreak of dengue 
fever, in 1235 cases cholera proved fatal, and 532 head of cattle died 
from disease. The tillage area rose from 1,881,109 to 1,921,166 
acres and the collections from £66,610 to £96,577 (Rs. 6,66,100 to 
Rs. 9,65,770) ; £11,336 (Rs. 1,13,360) were remitted and £863 
(Rs. 8630) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee prices fell from 36 to 56 
pounds. 

' In 1873-74 the rainfall was 24 inches. In Barsi and Sholapur it 
was above and in the other sub-divisions it was below the average. 
Except in Sangola the first fall was seasonable for sowing. A 
drought followed and continued long enough to kill most of the early 
crops. In Pandharpur, Sangola, M4dha, and Karmala want of rain 
delayed the sowing of the late crops until after the middle of October. 
Afterwards when the seed was coming up the rain again held off. 
The result was not more than half a harvest. Public health was 
good. In the Karmala sub-division 625 head of cattle died from 
disease. The tillage area rose from 1,921,166 to 1,941,632 acres 
and the collections from £96,577 to £106,243 (Rs. 9,65,770 to 
Rs. 10,62,430); £4583 (Rs. 45,830) were remitted and £1877 
(Rs. 18,770) left outstanding. Jmri rupee prices fell fzmm 56 to 69 
pounds. 

In 1874-75 the rainfall was 29 inches. In the greater part of 
the district the rainfall was favourable for the early or kharif crops. 
Excess of rain in Sangola caused slight damage. In October the 
river M^n, which runs through parts of Sd^ngola and Pandharpur, 
overflowed and washed away the crops and some of the land. 
Except in Barsi the late or rahi harvest was injured by heavy rain. 
.Public health was good. 1557 head of cattle died from disease. The 
tillage ai-eafell from 1,941,632 to 1,929,170 acres and the collections 
from £106,243 to £102,126 (Rs. 10,62,430 to Rs. 10,21,260) ; 
£9047 (Rs. 90,470) were remitted and £249 (Rs. 2490) left outstand- 
ing, Jmri rupee prices rose from 69 to 63 pounds. 

In 1875-76 the rainfall was 18 inches. The fall in the first 
fortnight of September was favourable to the early crops 
throughout the district and the outturn was about half a harvest* 
The late crops were also fair. There were two rather severe out- 
breaks of cholera. About 1650 head of cattle wer^ carried off by 
disease. In this year the district was increased by the addition 
of Malsiras from Sd^t^ra. The tillage area rose from. 1,929,170 to. 
2,147,432 acres and the collections from £102,126 to £lo7,19l 
(Rs. 10,21,260 to Rs. 10,71,910) ; £274 (Es.. 2740) were remitted 
and £449 (Rs. 4490) left outstanding* Jmri rupee prices rosa 
from 63 to 27 pounds. 
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1876-77. 


1877-78. 


ms-79. 


1879-80. 


1880 81. 



864 


Ib 1876-77 the paiiafall of 9 inches was . .Tery. slight and partial. 
Nearly all the early crops perished and the little late crops which 
were sown came to nothing. Cholera caused 2139 deaths ; 400 
cattle died of disease. Many works had to he started to relieve 
the destitute, and the scarcity of fodder killed numbers of cattle 
and fox’ced many owners to send their animals into the Nizamis 
country. The tillage area rose from 2,147,432 to 2,151,617 acres 
and the collections fell from £107,191 to £21,896 (Ks. 10,71,910 
to Ks. 2,18,960) ; £753 (Es. 7530] were remitted and £84,949 
(Rs. 8,49,490) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee prices rose from 27 to 
3 5 pounds. 

In 1877-78 the rainfall of 33 inches was general and plentiful. 
It began early in J une and was at first favourable. It then held 
off and caused great loss to the pulse. Eain fell again late in 
August and the other early crops were saved. The late harvest 
was fair. The year was unhealthy. Numbers died from cholera 
fever and small-pox. Early in the year many of the cattle were 
removed to the Sahyadri graining grounds, and of these a large 
number did not return. The tillage area fell from 2,151,617 to 
2,138,788 acres and the collections rose from £21,896 to £93,461 
(Rs. 2,18,960 to Es. 9,34,610) i £104 (Rs. 1040) were remitted and 
£12,665 (Rs. 1,26,650) left outstanditig. Jvdri rupee prices fell 
from 15 to 18 pounds. 

In 1878-79 the rainfall was 86 inches. The early sowings were 
almost entirely destroyed by heavy rain in October. Heavy rain 
also reduced the area of the late crops and those that were raised 
suffered so greatly from the ravages of rats that Government had to 
take measures to relieve the distress. The year was unhealthy 
with severe epidemics of cholera and fever. The tillage, area fell 
from 2,138,788 to 2,136,988' acres and the collections from £93,461 
to £72,749 (Rs. 9>34,610 to Rs. 7,27,490) ; £99 (Rs. 990) were 
remitted and £33,239 (Rs. 3,32,390) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee 
.prices fell from 18 to 29 pounds. 

In 1879-80 the rainfall of 23 inches was unseasonable. The early 
crops were inferior and the rice poor. The late harvest was generally, 
good and the watered crops, except where they were slightly damaged 
by frost, were excellent. The plague of rats continu^ long enough 
to damage the early crops. The year was unhealthy. The tillage 
area fell from 2,136,988 to 1,901,402 acres and the collections rose 
from £72,749 to £88,757 (Rs. 7,27,490 to Es. 8,87,570) ; £100 
(Rs. 1000) were remitted and £9113 (Rs. 91,130) left outstanding. 
Jvdri rupee prices fell from 29 to 57 pounds. 

In 1880-81 the rainfall of 28 inches was somewhat above the 
average bufc mo^t of it fell so late as to interfere with the sowing of 
the early crops. The late harvest, which at one time promised well, 
was damaged by heavy and unseasonable rain in November. The 
harvest was middling and the season healthy. The tillage area fell 
from 1,901,402 to 1,833,263 acres and the collections rose from 
£88,757 to £95,852 (Rs. 8,87,570 to Es. 9,58,520) ; £114 (Rs. 1140) 
; were remitted and £15 18 (Rs. 15,180) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee 
prices fell from 57 to 71' pounds. 
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In 1881-82 the rainfall was 23 inches. Late crops were generally 
good. The tillage area rose from 1,8333263 to 1,873,096 acres 
and the collections from £95,852 to £97,889 (Rs. 9,58,520 to 
Rs. 9,78,890) ; £106 (Rs. 1050) were remitted and £235 (Rs. 2350) 
left outstanding. rupee prices rose from 71 to 66 pounds. 

In 1882-83 tlie rainfall was 31 Indies. The season was very 
favourable. Public bealth was on the whole good. The tillage area 
rose from 1,873,096 to 1,906,235 acres and the collections fell from 
£97,889 to £80,395 (Es. 9,78,890 to Es. 8,03,950} ; £24,645 
(Bs. 2,46,450) were remitted and £117 (Es. 1170) left outstanding, 
rupee prices rose from 66 to 62 pounds. 

The following statement shows the available yearly statistics o£ 
rainfall, prices, tillage, and land revenue during the nineteen years 
ending 1882-83 : 

Sholdpur Tillage mid Bemnue^ 1864' iSSS. 


Year. 

Rain- 

fall. 

Prices, Pounds 
THE Rupee. 

Tillage, 

Land Revenue. 

Remitted 

(«)- 

For Col- 
lection. 

Out- 

stand- 

ing. 

Collected- 



Inches. 

JvdH. 

Bdjri. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

1864-65 



29 

20 

1,731,009 

5 

7,70,355 


7,70,355 

1865-66 



88 

35 

1,738,544 

5 

7,69,183 

19 

7,69,164 

1866-67 



37 

33 

1,794,031 

126 

7,85.746 


7,85,746 

1867-68 



47 

48 

1,795,142 

172 

7,83,643 


7,83,643 

1S68-69 



43 

39 

1,795,708 

332 

7,87,323 

429 

7,86,894 

1869-70 



36 

31 

1,800,808 

230 

7,88,640 

758 

7,87,882 

1870-71 



28 

30 

.1,843,655 

71,532 

7,86,810 

903 

7,84,907 

1871-72 



36 

30 

1,881,109 I 

2,35,200 

7,43,866 

77,767 

6,66,099 

1872-73 



66 

62 

1,921,166 

1,13,360 

9,74,392 

8625 

9,65,767 

1873-74 


24 

69 

65 

1,941,632 

45,830 

10,81,199 

18,767 

10,62,432 

1874-75 


29 

63 

6S 

1,929,170 

90,473 

10,23,758 

2494 

10,21,259 

1875-76 (b) 


18 

27 

27 

2,147,432 

2735 

10,76,893 

4485 

iO,7l,iK)8 

1876-77 


9 

15 

18 

2,151,617 

7528 

10,68,453 

8,49,489 

2,18,964 

1877-78 


33 

18 

22. , .. 

2,138,788 

1041 

10,61,259 

1,26,647: 

9,34,612 

1878-79 


86 

29 

29 

2,136,988 

©93 

10,59,878 ' 

3,32,393' 

7,27,485 

1879-80 


23 

57 

53 

1,901,402 

997 

9,78,694 

91,129 

8,87,565 

1880-81 


28 

71 

58 

1,833,263 

1140 

9,73,706 

15,184 

9,58,522 

1881-82 


23 

66 

53 

1,878,096 

1048 

9,81,244 

2351 

9,78,893 

1882-83 


31 

62 i 

52 

1,906,235 

2,46,463 

8,05,121 

1167 

8,03,954 


{a) Of the amounts shown in this column, the remissions granted at the introduction of the survey 
were Rs. 70,046 in 1870-71, Rs. 1,25,501 in 1871-72, Rs. 1,12,903 in 1872-73, Rs. 43,599 in 1873-74, Rs. 89,637 
in 1874-75, Rs. 2665 in 1875-76, and Rs. 7484 in 1876-77. Of the 1882-83 remissions, £24,594 (Rs. 2,45,940) 
were granted to reduce for three years ending 1882-83 the enhancement under revision settlements 
within twenty per cent of the former assessment. 

(&) In this year the district was increased by the addition of the MSlsiras sub-division from S5.tdra. 

Of fifty-three alienated villages, thirty are owned by Brahmans, 
twelve by Marathas, five by Muhammadans, and three by Vanjdris* 
The revenue of two alienated villages in Malsiras is set apart for 
the god Mahadev and is under the management of a devasihdn or 
temple-committee. The revenue of Shegaon in Pandharpur is set 
apart for the benefit of the Pandharpur dispensary under Goveim- 
ment Eesolution 1030 of the 15th of March 1860. Many alienated 
villages are held by undivided families; not more than twelve 
villages are divided among the sharers. Except four in Mdlsiras 
which have been mortgaged few alienated villages have either been 
mortgaged or sold. In all but a few cases the proprietors live in 
and manage their villages. Neither in the condition of the people 


1 The Collector, 280 of 19th January and 2251 of 16th May 1884, 
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Bor in the character of the tillage is there any notable difference 
between alienated and Beighbonring GovernmeBt villages. In a 
few eases the soil of the alienated villages may be a little better 
than that of sarrounding GoTernnient villages. No alienated villages 
seem to have grades of tenants. All holders of land in alienated 
villages enjoy equal rights with respect to the ownership of the land. 
Yearly tenants are almost nnkown except in the few fields that 
stand in the proprietor’s name and are tilled by yearly tenants. 
The balk of the landholders pay a fixed rent. Hardly any pro- 
prietor has claimed a right to enhance the rates. Almost all rents 
are paid in cash. In surveyed alienated villages the rates do not in 
any ■way differ from those in neighbouring Government villages. 
In Karmala the rates in nnsnrveyed villages are little higher than 
the rates of the original settlement, but much below those of the 
revision survey. In nnsnrveyed alienated villages the rates vary 
from 4|d. to 2^. (Rev-^^-l) on dry-crop or jini^dt land and 
from I 5 . 9cL to 8s. (Rs. |-14) on garden or bdgdijat land. These 
garden rates are higher than those in the neighbouring Govern- 
ment villages. No special arrangements are in use to meet the case 
of a tenant improving his field, digging a well in it, or turning it 
from dry-crop to rice land. No higher assessment is levied should 
such improvements be carried out. The proprietor makes no 
arrangement with his tenants as to grazing their cattle or for cutting 
timber. The tenants reserve the waste part of their land for grazing 
and cut timber from their land. In most cases some gdirdn or 
grazing numbers and some wastelands are every year sold by auction 
for grazing to the highest bidders. In surveyed alienated villages 
the Collector helps the indmddr to recover his rent for the current 
year to the extent of the survey rates ; in unsurveyed villages 
according to the rates agreed on between the indrnddr and his tenant. 
The aid given is in accordance with the provisions of the Land 
Revenue Code. 
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JUSTICE. 

Between 1819 and 1824, for purposes of civil and criminal 
justice^, ShoMpur was under Poona. In 1825 a first or senior 
assistant judge was appointed for ShoMpur. In 1842 ShoMpur was 
made a separate district, excluding Pandharpur, Sangola, and 
Malsiras which were then under Sdtdra and including besides 
other sub-divisions Indi, Sindgi, Bd-gevMi, and Muddebihdl which 
are now under Bijapur. In that year the senior assistant judge 
gave place to a district judge. About 1848-49 Bijapur was 
added to Shol^ur. About 1864-65 when Indi, Sindgi, Bijapur, 
B^gevadi, and Muddebihdl were taken and included in the 
present Bijapur district and Pandharpur and Sflngoia were added to 
ShoMpur, the district j udge gave place to a j oint judge. From March 
1866 to March 1884 ShoMpur was in charge of a senior assistant 
judge and joint sessions judge with the full powers of a District 
Judge. In 1875-76 Malsiras was added to ShoMpur; From April 
1884 ShoMpur has been made a separate charge of a District Judge. 

At present (1884) the district has a District Judge and six sub- 
judges. The sub-judges are all second class with powers to try original 
suits of not more than £500 (Rs. 5000). Of the six sub-judges one 
is for Malsiras and S4ngola and the others are for B4rsi, Karmala, 
Mddha, Pandharpur, and ShoMpur. From January 1883 the sub- 
judge for Mdlsiras and S4ngola holds his court alternately for two 
months at Malote in Mdlsiras and at Sangola. Till the end of 
February 1883 there was one sub-judge for Karmdla and M4dha, 
holding his court alternately for one month at each station ; since 
then Karmala has been in charge of a separate sub-judge. The 
average distance of the ShoMpur sub-judge’s court from its furthest 
six villages is thirty-two miles, of the Barsi court twenty- eight miles, 
of the Karmala court thirty miles, of the Midha court twenty-six 
miles, of the Pandharpur court twenty miles, and of the Malsiras and 
Singola courts nineteen miles in Milsiras and twenty in Sangola. 

During the thirteen years ending 1882 the number of suits 
decided varied from 7li6 in 1872 to 2172 in 1882 and averaged 
4869. These thirteen years may be divided into three periods. In 
the first period of seven years ending 1876 the number of suits 
varied from 7116 in 1872 to 5553 in 1874 and averaged 6326. In 
the second period of three years ending 1879 the suits fell about forty 
per cent, varying from 4238 in 1878 to 8459 in 1877 and averaging 
3816. And in the third period of three years ending 1882, owing to 
the introduction of the conciliators and village munsifs under the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act in, 1879 the suits further fell by 
about thirty -four per cent, varying from 3002 in 1880 to 2172 in 1882 
and averaging 2525. Of the total number of cases decided, fifty- 
seven per cent have on an average been given against the defendant 
in his absence, the percentage varying ftoin 70*5 in 1872 to 6*2 in 
1881. For the ten years ending 1879 the percentasre varied from 
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70*5 in 1872 to 53*9 in 1879 ; and for tlie next three years ending 
1882, owing to the introduction of conciliatoi'S and village mnnsifs 
under Act XVII. of 1879 the percentage fell suddenly, varying from 
10*6 in 1880 to 6*2 in 1881. The details are : 


Sholdpur Ex-parte Decrees, ISlO-lSSi, 


Year. ' ■ 

Suits. 

Decreed 

Ex-parte. 

Percen- 

tage. 

Year. ' 

Suits. 

Decreed, ' 
Ex-parte. 

Percen- 

tage. 

1870... 

6822 

4628 

67-S 

1878 

4238 

2301 

54*2 

1871... 

6836 

8958 

67-8 

1879... 

3750 

2022 

.. 58*9."\ 

1872... 

7116 

5023 

70*6 

1880... 

3002 

321 

10*6 

1873... ...! 

6891 

4770 

69-2 

1881... 

2401 

■ '151 

6-2 

1874 

5553 

3652 : 

65'7 

1883... ' '...! 

2172 

160 

7*3 

1875... 

6335 

3882 

61*2 





187o 

5731 

8282 

57*2 





1877 

8469 

1969 

66*9 

Average ... 

4869 

2778 

67*0 


Of contested cases, during this period of thirteen years an average 
of 13*6 per cent have been decided for the defendant, the percentage 
varying from 21*6 in 1870 to 7*2 in 1878. In 130 or six per 
cent of the suits decided in 1882 the decree was executed by 
putting the plaintiff in possession of the immovable property 
claimed. The number of this class of cases varied from fifty-nine out 
of 2401 in 1881 to 201 out of 6822 in 1870. In 337 or 15*5 per 
cent of the 1882 decisions, decrees for money due were executed by 
the attachment or sale of property, 262 or twelve per cent being for 
immovable property and seventy-five or 3*5 per cent for movable 
• property. The number of attachments or sales of immovable 
property varied from 262 in 1882 to 2659 in 1875, and of movable 
property from seventy-five in 1882 to 543 in 1875. During the 
thirteen years ending 1882 the number of decrees executed by the 
arrest of debtors vailed from eight in 1881 to 460 in 1870. For the 
first seven years ending 1876 this number fell steadily from 460 in 
1870 to eighty-two in 1876. During the next six years (1877-1882) 
the number was between eight and twenty-nine with slight alternate 
rises and falls. The following table shows that during the same 
thirteen years (1870-1882) the number of civil prisoners varied 
from 145 in 1874 to twelve in 1881 : 

Sholdpur GivU Prisoners, 1870- 188^ n 


Belease. 


Year. ,■ 

Prison- 

ers. 

Days. 

Satisfy- 

ing 

Decrees. 

Credi- 

tors* 

Be- 

quests. 

No Sub- 
sistence. 

Disclo- 
sure of 
Pro- 
perty. 

Time 

"''Ex- 

pired. 

1870 

122 

26 

13 

SO 

70 



1871 ... 

131 

2.5 

11 

■44 ^ 

64 



1872 

106 

34 

6 

31 

60 



1873 

137 

25 

16 

■ '25 '■ 

80 


-■?■" y;/''''' 

1874 

145 

82 

11 

'34:', '■ 

■■^' Ys;.::'.;,: 



1875 ... 

123 

26 

18 

35 

66 



1876 

69 

41 

6 

15 

■ 47 



1877 

16 

26 

3 

4 

8 

1 


1878 

31 

24 

3 

4 

22 



1879 

IT 

48 

2 

3 

12 



1880 

29 

13 

3 

5 

21 



1881 

12 

16 


3 

9 



1882 ... 

17 

18 

i 

3 

9 

*2 
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The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882 : 
Sholdpm^ Chil Cou7'ts^ 1870-1883* 


Yeae. 

S' 

■ H 

'.S'. 

02 

Average Value in £* 

XJncontested. 

CONTBSTED. 

Execution. 

Decreed Es-parte. 

* o 

gi 

,W A 

ft 

Decreed on Con- 
fession. 

Otherwise. 

Total. 

For Plaintiff. 

For Defendant. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Arrest of Debtor. 

Po.sseKsion of Im- 
movable Pro- 
perty. 

Attach- 
ment or 
Sale of 
Property. 

o o 
11 

Movable. 

1S70 ... 


6S22 

9*19 

46*28 

2 

448 

836 

5914 

642 

186 

30 

858 

460 

201 

1990 

331 

1S71 ... 


5836 

10*18 

3958 

3 

e.95 

663 

5019 

6111 1.56 

50 

817 

4:;5 

147 

2056 

491 

1872 ... 


7116 

0*11 

50*23 

3 

1 5-i8 

595 

6149 

78S 

143 

36 

967 

359 

197 

2165 

518 

1873 ... 


6891 

11*4 

4770 

4 455 

i 696 

5925 

758 

120 

88 966 

307 

145 

2641 

463 

1874 


55-^3 

s-is 

3652 

2 

283 

: 618 

45.55 

733 

143 

122 

998 

281 

141 

2079 

380 

1875 ... 


6335 

9*7 

3SS*2 

13t 

■ 332 

1 892 

5242 

814 

148 

131 

1093 

165 

128 

2650 

543 

1876 ... 


6731 

9*8 

3282 

217 

; 313 

1 G(30 

4472 

918 

173 

168 

, 1*250 

82 

186 

2505 


1877 ... 


3459 

10*19 

1VHJ9 

81 

241 347 

26:58 

654 

97 

90 

821 

18 

1*20 

i 410 

149 

1878 ... 


4238 

11*2 

2301 

iij; 

, 391! 469 

3274 

7SS 

70 

106! 964 

29 

124 

1 1691 

370 

1879 ... 


3750 

10*1 

202*2 

19, 285; 606 

29:52 

070 

66 

82 

! 818 

10 

104 

i 1318 

410 

188f> ... 


3062 

9*3 

321 

130 

6731 1073 

2202 

567 

94 

139 

' SCO 

23 

96 ! 7.'6 

2*24 

1881 ... 


2401 

16*17 

101. 

7 

645 

858 

1.5(U 

637 

126 

177 

i 840 

S 

59 

391 

141 

1882 ... 


2172 

14*4 

160 

— 

1 281 

i 904 

1364 

493 

112 

203 1 808 

12 

1 130 

262 

75 


Registration has two branches, one under Act III. of 1877 and the 
other termed village registration under the Deccan Agriculturists^ 
Relief Act (Act XVII of 1879). Under Act III. of 1877 the work 
of registration employs seven special or full-time sub-registrars^ one 
being stationed at each of the sub-divisional head-quarters. According 
to the registration report for 1882-83 the gross receipts for that year 
under Act III. of 1877 amounted to £4*30 (Rs. 4300) and the charges 
to £405 (Rs. 4050), thus leaving a credit balance of £25 (Ks. 250). 
Of the total number of 1523 registetions, 1302 related to 
immovable property, 190 to movable property, and thirty-one 
were wills. Of 1302 documents relating to immovable property 375 
were mortgage deeds, 660 deeds of sale, thirty-three deeds of gift, 
139 leases, and ninety-five miscellaneous deeds. Including £44,996 
(Rs. 4,49,960) the value of immovable property transferred, the total 
value of property affected by registration under Act III. of 1877 
amounted to £52,597 (Pts. 5,25,970). Under Act . XVII. of 1879 
village registration employs twenty-seven village registrars, all special 
or full-time officers. In every case a sub-registrar of assurances under 
Act III. of 1877 is ex-officio a village registrar, has within the 
limits of his charge as sub-i’egistrar a jurisdiction similar to that of 
other village registrars, issues registration books to the village 
registrars of his circle, and embodies in one general form the 
monthly accountvS of the village x^egistrars. In 1882-83 the gross 
receipts under Act XVII. of 1879 amounted to £344 (Rs. 3440; and 
the charges to £647 (Rs. 6470), thus showing a deficit of £303 
(Rs. 3030). Of 12,574 the total number of registrations, 7396 
related to immovable property and 5178 to movable property. Of 
7396 documents relating to immovable property^ 1*^^7 were mortgage 
deeds, 1431 deeds of sale, twenty-two deeds of gift, 4376 leases, 
and 340 miscellaneous deeds. Inclixdiug 446,657 (Rs, 4,66,570) 
the value of immovable property trartsferred, the total value of 
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to £74,070 (Es. 7,40,700). Owing to the introckiction o£ village 
registration tinder Act XVII. of 1879, registration tinder Act III. of 
1877 has considerahly fallen. Compared with the figures of 1879, 
the year previous to the working of the Act XVII. of 1879, the 1882 
regikration figures under Act III. of 1877 show a fall of 2825 
in registered documents, of £493 (Es. 4930) in fees received, and 
of £51,494 (Es. 5,14,940) in the value of property affected by 
registration. Under Act XVII. of 1879 a special officer styled the 
inspector of village registry offices examines village registry offices. 
Over both branches of registration, in addition to the supervision 
by the Collector as District Eegistrar, a special scrutiny under the 
control of the Inspector General of Eegistration and Stamps is 
carried on by the divisional inspector. 

During the calendar year 1883, of the work done by the several 
officers appointed under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act of 
1879, thirty-four village registrars registered 7312 documents; 
seventy-seven conciliators disposed of 12,610 applications and under 
sections 44 and 45 of the Act forwarded 4085 agreements to courts ; 
nineteen village munsifs decided 832 cases and under chapter II. of 
the Act six sub-judges decided 1648 cases. 

At present (1883) nineteen officers share the administration of 
criminal justice. Of these, five, including the District Magistrate, 
are magistrates of the first class, and fourteen are magistrates of 
the second and third classes. Of the magistrates of the first class 
two are covenanted European civilians, and three, the assistant, the 
district, and the huzur deputy collectors, are Natives. The District 
Magistrate has the general supervision of the whole district and of 
the other first class magistrates, the huzur deputy collector has the 
charge of about eight square miles within Sholapur city limits and 
of 59,890 people, and others as assistant or deputy collectors have 
each an average charge of 1504 square miles and 174,199 people. 
In 1882 the District Magistrate decided fifty-four original and 
appeal cases and other first class magistrates 942 original and 
appeal cases. The average charge of the fourteen second and third 
class magistrates all of whom are Natives, was 646 square miles 
with a population of 83,212. In 1882 these magistrates decided 
1000 original criminal cases. Besides their magisterial duties three 
officers exercise revenue powers as mdmlatdars, mahalkaris, or head 
clerks of m^mlatdte. Besides these officers, from May 1883 a 
bench of three persons at Pandharpur has been given the powers of 
third class magistrates. In 1882-83, under section 14 of the 
Bombay Village Police Act (Act VIII. of 1867) 629 village headmen 
or police were entrusted with power to imprison for twenty-four 

hours in the village office or chdvdi. The average yearly emoluments 
of these village headmen in cash and land amount to about £2 8s. 
(Ks. 24). 

The district has no special criminal classes. Small wandering 
parties who have generally their head-quarters in the Nizam’s 
territory, constantly move through the district. They often commit 
thefts and take refuge with their stolen goods in the Nizam’s 
territory. 
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In the year 1882 the total strength of the district or regnlar police 
foi’ce was 527. The force consisted of the District Superintendent, 
one subordinate officer, ninety inferior subordinate officers, 
fifteen mounted and 421 foot constables. The cost of maintaining 
this force was for the Superintendent a total yearly salary of 
£687 8s. (Rs. 6374), for the subordinate officers on yearly salaries 
of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200) and the inferior subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200) a total 
yearly cost of £2300 86\ (Rs. 23,004) ; and for the foot and mounted 
constables a cost of £4737 12s. (Rs. 47,376). Besides their pay a 
total sum of £217 16s. (Rs, 2178) was yearly allowed for the horse 
and travelling allowances of the Superintendent ; £234 (Rs. 2340) 
for the pay and travelling allowances of his establishment; £114 
(Rs. 1140) for the horse and travelling allowances of subordinate 
officers ; and £894 6s. (Rs. 8943) a year for contingencies and petty 
charges. Thus the yearly cost of maintaining the police force 
amounted to £9135 10s. (Rs. 91,355). On an area of 4521 square 
miles and a population of 582,187 these figures give one constable 
for ever}' 8'56 square miles and 1103 people, and a cost of £2 5d. 
(Rs. 20/^) to the square mile or 8fd (2| as.) to each head of the 
population. Of the total strength of 627 exclusive of the 
Superintendent, twenty-six, four officers and twenty-two men, were 
in 1882 employed as guards at district, central, or subsidiary jails; 
eighty-five, ten of them officers and seventy-five men, were engaged 
as guards over treasuries and lock-ups or as escorts to prisoners 
and treasure ; 342, sixty-six of them officers and 276 men, were 
employed on other duties in the district; and seventy-four were 
stationed in towns, municipalities, and cantonments. Of the whole 
number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 244 were provided with 
fire-arms and forty-two with swords or with swords and batons; 
and 241 were provided with batons only; 117, of whom thirty were 
officers and eighty-seven men, could read and write, and eighty- 
seven men wwe under instruction. 

Except the Superintendent who was a European, the members of 
the police force were all natives of India. Of these, thirty-four 
officers and 190 men were Muhammadans, seven officers and 
twelve men Brahmans, eleven officers, and forty-two men Rajputs, 
twenty-seven officers and 141 men Marathd-s, one officer a Prabhu, 
one man a Ling^yat, ten officers and fifty men Hindus of other 
castes, one officer a Parsi, and one officer a Christian. 

The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 102 
murders and attempts to murder, thirty-five culpable homicides, 
113 cases of grievous hurt, 386 gang and other robberies, and 
21,716 other offences. During these nine years the total number 
of offences gave a yearly average of 2483 or bne offence for 
every 234 of the populaiion. The returns show that during the 
famine year of 1877 the total number of offences was unusually 
large, being 4083 or about sixty-four per cent more than the 
average. The number of murders varied from two in 1875 to 
twenty-eight in 1879 and averaged eleven ; culpable homicides 
varied from none for two years to nine in 1879 and averasi'ed fmir • 
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cases of grievous hurt varied from eight in 1876 and 1881 to 
seventeen in 1 874 and averaged twelve ; gang and other robberies 
varied from fifteen in 1874 to ninety-two in 1877 and^ averaged 
forty-three ; and other offences varied from 1661 in 1874 to 3955 
in i877 and averaged 2413. Of the whole number of persons 
ai’rested the convictions varied from forty-one per cent in 1880 to 
seventy-two in 1877 and averaged sixty-two per cent. The 
percentage of stolen property recovered varied from fifty in 1881 to 
seventy- six in 1882 and averaged fifty-nine per cent. The details 
are : 

Sholdpur Crime and Police^ 


Offences and Convictions. 


Murder and Attempts 
to Murder, 


Culpable 

Homicides. 


Year. 

Cases- 

Arrests. 

Convictions 

1 

g 

A* 

M 

6 

CO 

Oi 

1 

Convictions 

o 

-M 

c 

U : 

fw 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

, cc 

.§ 

♦3 „ 
o. 

V 
■ a 
o 

O 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions 

Percentage, 

1874 ■ . ... 

10 

11 

10 

91 





17 

40 

22 

,55 

. ' 15 

60 

34 

68 

1875 ... 

2 

3 

3 

lOO 





16 

28 

8 

28 

17 

32 

17 

63 

1876 ... 

12 

20 

14 

70 

2 ■ 

3 

3 

ioo 

8 

8 

8 

100 

44 

186 

82 

44 

1877 ... 

16 

43 

21 

49 

5 

10 



15 

15 

13 

87 

92 

264 

144 

57 

1878 ... 

9 

17 

1 

6 

8 

11 

‘s 

*27 

11 

16 

8 

50 

48 

143 

55 

38 

1879 ... 

28 

30 

7 

23 

9 

20 

9 

45 

10 

11 

9 

8*2 

86 

275 

167 

61 

1880 ... 

■ 7 

8 

6 

75 

5 

7 

3 

43 

12 

18 

8 

61 

32 

63 

2S 

44 

1881 ... 

8 

13 

6 

38 

3 

5 

1 

20 

8 

12 

5 

42 

25 

42 

20 

48 

1882 ... 

10 

18 

7 

39 

3 

4 

1 

26 

10 

16 

6 

37 

27 

30 

8 

27 

Total... 

102 

1C3 

74 

45 

35 

60 

20 

33 

113 

159 

87 

55 

386 

1075 

655 

52 


Grievous Hurts. 


Dacoities and Eobberies. 


Offences and Convictions— continued. 


j 

Otber Offences. 



Total. 


Property'. 




Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Per- 

cent 

age. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Per- 

cent 

age. 

Stolen. 

Ee- 

covered. 

Per 

cent 

ag’e. 

1874 


1661 

2'r2i 

1130 

41 

1703 

2822 

1190 

42 

£ 

1632 

£ 

902 

55 

1875 



1672 

2375 

1115 

47 

1707 

2438 

1143 

47 

2671 

1843 

69 

1876 

... 

1826 

2529 

. 1296 

51 

1892 

2746 

1403 

61 

2292 

1300 

, 57 

187T 



3955 

6317 

4636 

73 

4083 

6639 

4814 

72 

8260 

2107 

65 

1878 

... 

2849 

4570 

3238 

71 

2925 

4757 

3305 

69 

9540 

5003 

52 

1879 



3264 

4648 

33^^3 

72 

3403 

4984 

3545 

71 

5236 

2721 

52 

1880 

... 

2198 

2773 

17S0 

64 

2254 

2864 

1825 

41 

2469 

1382 

56 

1881 

... 

1898 

2186 

1188 

54 

1942 

2257 

1219 

54 

3583 

1804 

50 

1882 



2393 

2072 

1236 

60 

2443 

2140 

1258 

60 

6586 

4263 

76 


Total ... 

21,716 

30,190 

18,972 

63 

22,352 

31,647 

19,708 

1 62 : 

36,260 

21,325 

69 


Besides the lock-up at each mamlatdar's office there is a district 
jail at Sholapur and a subordinate jail at Malsiras. The number 
of convicts in thh Sholapur jail on the 31st of December 1882 was 
1 13j of whom ninety-five were males and eighteen females. During 
the year 1883_y 204 convicts, of whom 178 were males and twenty- 
six females, were admitted and 215, of whom 186 were males and 
twenty-nine females, were discharged. During the year the 
daily average of prisoners was 107 and at the close of the year 
the number of convicts was 1G2, of whom eighty-seven were males 
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1 f;c Of 204 convicts admitted during the year 

for w sentenced to imprisoniLnt 

* ten males and two females were for 

anrl A ^ than five years ; and two males 

wol under sentence of transportation, and one male 

lEs The total yearly cost of diet was £150 6s. 

( • * ) Q^verago of £1 9^. (Rs, 14 1.) for each prisoner. 
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FINANCE. 

The earliest balance sheet of the district is for 1870-71. Exclusive 
of £30,037 (Rs. 3,00,370)^ the adjustment on account of alienated 
lands, the total transactions entered in the district balance sheet 
for 1881-82 amounted under receipts to £301,575 (Es. 80,15,750) 
against £270,950 (Rs. 27,09,500) in 1870-71 and under charges to 
£308,199 (Rs. 30,81,990) against £286,060 (Rs. 28,60,600).^ 
Leaving aside departmental miscellaneous receipts and payments 
in return for services rendered, such as post and telegraph receipts, 
the revenue for the year 1881-82 under the heads Imperial, 
provincial, local, and municipal, came to £167,854 (Rs. 16,78, SlfOy^ 
or on the 1881 population of 582,487 an individual share of 5.9. 
4d. (Rs. 2|). During the twelve years between 1870 and 1881 
the following changes have taken place under the chief heads of 
receipts and charges. 

Land Revenue receipts which form 68*03 per cent of the whole 
revenue of the district, have risen from £90,153 (Rs. 9,01,530) in 
1870-71 to £106,059 (Rs. 10,60,590) in 1881-82 and charges from 
£17,030 (Rs. 1,70,300) to £17,168 (Rs. 1,71,680).^ 

Stamp receipts have fallen from £18,859 to £7430 (Rs. 1,88,590- 
Es. 74,300), and charges from £642 to £227 (Rs. 6420 -Rs. 2270). 

Excise receipts, chiefly owing to better supervision, have increased 
from £6060 (Rs. 60,600) to £18,500 (Rs. 1,85,000). In 1881-82 the 
charges amounted to £852 (Rs. 8520), Of seventy shops eight are 
licensed to sell Europe and other foreign imported liquor, twenty- 
seven to sell country spirit, twelve to sell toddy, and twenty-three 
to sell intoxicating drugs. The European and foreign liquor is 
brought from Bombay. At the Sholapur central distillery built in 
1878 at a cost of £2125 (Rs. 21,250), the farmer under Government 
supervision makes spirit from mahuda or flowers of the Bassia 
latifolia and supplies it to all district shops. In 1882-83, from this 
distillery 43,743 gallons of spirits were issued, 24,151 gallons being 
of 25'" under proof that is under London proof, and 19,592 gallons 
of 50° under proof, ^ On each gallon of 25° under proof the farmer 
pays a still-head duty of 5s. (Rs,2-i) and sells at any price up to 9^. 
(Rs. 44) a gallon. From the 1st of August 1 884 this still-head duty 
will he increased to 6s. (Rs, 3), the selling price remaining the same 
as before ; and spirit of 60° instead of 50° under proof will be issued, 


1 Of the territorial ^Langes made in the district between 1870 and 1882, Mdlsiras 
with a land revenue of about £16,320 (lls. 1,63,200} was transferred to ShoUpur in 
1875-76. 

2 This total includes the following items : £121,080 land revenue, excise, assessed 
taxes, and forest; £8627 stamps, justice, and registration; £1313 education and 
police ; and £36,834 local and municipal funds ; total £167,854. 

3 Yearly land revenue collections are given above, p. 365. 

* The alcoholic strength of liquor is denoted by degrees over or under the standard 
, of London proof which is taken as 100 degrees. Thus 25° U. P. that is under proof 
is equivalent to 75 degrees of strength, 50^ IJ. P. is equivalent to 50 degrees of 
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paying a still-liead duty of 85 . (Es. I a gallon and being 
saleable at 05. (Ks, 2|) a gallon. Toddy is chiefly drawn locally 
from brab and date trees, brab trees being tapped on paying a 
yearly tax of 65. (Rs. 8) a tree and date trees of 25. (Re. 1). 
In 1882-88 about 6000 trees were locally tapped against 7800 in 
1881-82. Under special permission the farmers also import toddy 
from the Nizam’s territory. Of the intoxicating drugs the chief 
are hhdng or drinking hemp, gdvja or smoking hemp, mcvjum that 
is spices mixed with hhdng boiled in clarified butter, and hTioja 
that is an intoxicating liquid made by boiling in water hhdng, old 
j'vdri, gulv el 01 Menispermum glabrum, and or Curcuma 
zedoaria. 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, have fallen from £1114 
(Rs.11,140) to £679 (Es. 6790) and charges owing to an increase in 
the pay of the officers and staff have risen from £7577 (Es. 75,770) to 
£10,003 (Rs. 1,00,030). 

Forest receipts have risen from £17 (Es, 170) to £624 (Rs. 6240) 
and charges from £4 (Rs. 40) to £2215 (Rs, 22,150). 

The followinig table shows, exclusive of the tax on official salaries, 
the amount realized from assessed taxes levied between 1870-71 
and 1881-82. Owing to the variety of the rates and incidence it 
is difficult to make any satisfactory comparison of the results. No 
tax was levied between 1873-74 and 1877-78: 


Sholdpur Assessed Taxes, 1870-1881, 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year,. 

Amount. 

Inccmu Tax . 

■ , £> ■ ■■■' 

Zicense Tax . 

£ 

1870-71 

6012 

1878-79... 

7472 

1871-72 

1954 

1879-80... 

3087 



1880-81... 

3947 



1881-8*2.,. ... 

3577 


Opium receipts have risen from £2541 (Rs. 25,410) to £3519 
(Rs. 35,190). 

Military receipts have fallen from £1791 (Rs. 17,910) to £757 
(Rs. 7570) and charges from £17,188 (Rs, 1,71,880) to £4526 
(Rs. 45,260.) 

Post receipts have risen from £2226 (Rs. 22,260) to £7705 (Rs. 
77,050) and charges from £1443 (Rs. 14,430) to £8192 (Rs, 81,920), 
The I’eceipts and charges shown in the 1881-82 balance sheet, besides 
letters books and parcels, include money received and paid under 
the money order system. 

In 1881-82 telegraph receipts amounted to £805 (Rs. 3050) and 
charges to £1873 (Rs. 18,730). 

Registration receipts have fallen from £1156 (Rs. 11,660) to £518 
(Rs. 5180) and charges have increased from £664 (Rs. 6640) to 
£849 (Rs. 8490). 

In 1881-82 education receipts amounted to £719 (Rs. 7190) and 
charges to £1572 (Rs. 15,720). 

Police receipts have risen from £1 (Rs. 10) to £594 (Rs, 6940), 
and charges from £5254 (Rs. 52,540) to £9972 (R^. 99,720), 

Medical receipts have been almost none, and charges have fallen 
from £1893 (Rs. 18,930) to £908 (Rs. 9080). 
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Jail receipts have fallen from £7 1.4 (Rs. 7140) to £441 (Rs. 4410) 
and charges have risen from £1050 (Rs. 10,500) to £40oO (Rs. 40,800), 

Transfer receipts have risen from £128,588 (Rs. 1 2,85,880) to 
£145,714 (Es. 14,57,140) and transfer charges from £173,41 8 (Rs. 
17,84,180) to £205,871 (Rs. 20,58,710). The increase under receipts 
is due to receipts on account of local funds and cash remittances from 
other districts. The increase under charges is due to charges on 
account of the local funds and to a large surplus balance remitted 
to other treasuries. 

In the following balance sheet the figures shown in black type 
on both sides under 1881-82 are hook acljustments. On the receipt 
side the item of £30^037 (Rs, 3,00,870) represents the additional 
revenue the district would yield had none of its lands been 
alienated. On the debit side the item of £6607 (Rs. 66,070) under 
land revenue and £1246 (Es. 12,460) under police are the rentals 
of lands granted for service to village headmen and watchmen. 
-The item of £22,184 (Rs. 2,21,840) shown under allowances and 
assignments, represents the rental of lands granted to hereditary 
officers whose services have been dispensed with and of religious 
and charitable land-grants. Cash allowances to village and district 
ofiieers who render service are treated as actual charges and debited 
to land revenue : 


Sholdpur Balmice Sheet, 1870-71 and 1881-80* 


1 Receipts. 

j Charges. j 

Head. 

1E70-71. 

1881-82. 

Head. 

1870-71. 

■J 881-82. 



& 

• 



Land Revenue ... 

90,153 

106,059 

■ Laud Revenue 

17,030 

17,168 


18,859 

30,037 



6607 
■ '227 

Stamps 

7430 

Stamps ... 

■ ■■ 642 

Excise 

75‘M 

10,820 

Excise ... 


■■ 4:-i3 

.Tustice 

Forests ... 

1114 

17 

679 

624 

fiistice i Civil ... 
Justice ... 

1 , .7577 

C 6416 

1 3587 

Assessed Taxes ... ... 

6573 

3577 

Forests 


2215 

Miscellaneous ... 

264 

270 

Assessed Taxes 

6S 

16 

10 

Interest 

30 

558 

Allowances 

6365 

Opram ... 

2541 

3519 


,130 

22,184 

Salt 



Pensions 

1442 

1465 

22 

Public 'Works ... 


9800 

Ecclesiastical 


Military 

179 i 

757 

Misccdiancous 

839 

480 

Mint 

”2226 


Public Works 

38,422 

32,006 

I’ost 

7705 

Military 

17', 188 

4526 

Telesraph 

'1166 

305 

Mint ' w' 

Registration 

51S 

Post 

1443 

8192 

Education 


719 

Telegraph 

1702 

1S73 

Police 

1 

694 

Registration 

664 

849 

Medicine 

'”714 


! Education ' 

1239 ’ 

1572 

Jails 

441 

Police ... ... ...1 

5254 

9972 

Tributes from Native 




1246 

States 


2399 

Medicine 

1893 

! 008 

Stationery and Printing. 


28 

Jails 

1050 

! 4030 

SuperanniiationReceipts 


68 

Printing 

Opium 

6 

6 

3 1 

Total ... 

147,362 

155,861 



112,642 

102,328 

Transfer Items. 
Local Funds ... 



lOtxW ... 

9483 

12,163 

Transfer Itmis. 



Deposits 

8547 

6170 

Local Funds ; 

6855 

11,181 

5491 

Cash Remittances 

97,U50 

114,378 

Deposits 1 

7332 

Transfer Receipts in- 

8508 

Cash Remittances 

117,502 

169,360 

cluding Savings Bank; 

, 13,003 

Transfer Receipts 

41,729 

19,839 

Total ... 

123,588 

145,714 

Total ... 

173,418 

205,871 

Grand Total ... 

270,950 

801,575 

80,037 

Grand Total ... 

286,060 

308,199 




30,037 
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Revenue otheb than Imfeeial. 

District local funds which since 1863 have been collected to 
promote rural education and supply roads, wells, drains, rest-houses, 
village ofEces or and other useful works, amounted in 1881-82 to 

£12,163 (Rs. 1,21,630) and the expenditure to £11,181 (Rs. 1,11,810). 
The local fund revenue is derived from three sources, a special cess 
of one-sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
subordinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. The 
special land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund 
and the rest as a school fund, in 1881-82 yielded a revenue of £7690 
(Rs. 76,900). The subordinate funds, including a toll fund, a ferry 
fund, a cattle pound fund, and a school fee fund, yielded £2680 (Rs^ 
26,800). Government and private contributions amounted to £1760 
(Rs. 17,600) and miscellaneous receipts, including sand and quarry 
fees, to £33 (Rs. 330). In 1881-82 this revenue was administered 
by district and sub-divisional committees partly of oflScial and partly 
of private members. The district committee consists of the Collector, 
assistant and deputy collectors, the executive engineer and the 
educational inspector as official and the proprietor of an alienated 
village and six landholders as non-official members. The sub- 
divisional committees consist of an assistant collector, the mAmlatdar, 
a public works officer, and the deputy educational inspector as 
official and the proprietor of an alienated village and three land- 
holders as non-official members. The sub-divisional committees 
bring their local requirements to the notice of the district committee 
which prepares the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. The receipts and disbursements during 
the year 1881-82 were; 


Sholdinir Local Funds, 1881-8^* 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Charges. 

Amount. 


& 


£ 

Balance 

2419 

Establishment 

2226 

Two-thirds of Land Cess ... 

6130 

New Works ... 

334 

Tolls ... 

1533 

Repairs i., ... 

4391 

Ferries 

347 

Balance 

3160 

Cattle -pounds : 

338 



Contributions 

804 



Miscellaneous 

27 



Quarpy Pees 

. ^3 



Total ... 

10,101 

Total ... 

10,101 


INSTRUCTION. 


1 Aft 


Recbirts. 

Amount. 

Charges. ^ 

Amount. 

Balance 

£ 

2984 

Establishment 

£ 

3209 

One-third of Land Cess ... 

2660 

School Charges 

114 

School-fee Fund 

462 

School-houses 

379 

Contributions 

1456 

Miscellaneous 

528 

Miscellaneous 

3 

Balance ... , ...i 

3236 

Total ... 

7465 

Total ...! 

7405 
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Since 1869-70 the following local fund works have been carried 
out. To improve communications about 509 • miles of road have 
been made and 1828 miles repaired. To improve the water supply 
165 wells and twenty-eight tanks have either been made or repaired. 
For the comfort of travellers 308 rest-houses have been built or 
repaired. Besides these works fifty-three cattle pounds and forty- 
three village offices or chdvdis have been either made or repaired. 

In 1881-82 each of the five municipalities at Sholapur, Barsi, 
■Karmd.la, Pandharpur, and Sangola was administered by a body 
of commissioners with .the Collector as president and the assistant 
or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 
In 1881-82 the district municipal revenue amounted to £24^671 
"(Rs. 2,46j710) of which £14^864 (Rs. 1^48,640) were recovered 
from octroi dues, £299 (Es,2990) from tolls and wheel taxes, 
£5978 (Rs. 59,780) from assessed taxes, and £3580 (Es. 35,800) 
from other sources. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending 31st 
March 1682: 

BhoMpur Municipal DetaUsy ISSl-SB, 


Name. 

Date. 

People. 

Eeceipts. 

Octroi. 

(Tolls 

and 

Wheel 

Tax. 

Assessed 

Taxes. 

Miscella- 

neous. 

Total. 

Incidence. 

ShoISpur 

Bilrsi 

Kamilla 
Pandharpur ... 

: sangola 

rotaj ... 

June 1853. ... 
August 1865... 
May 1867 ... 

October 1855. 
January 1855. 

’5a, 633 
16U39 
4616 
16,917 
4722 

& 

7990 

4568 

371 

1865 

70 

• : : : 

1426 

6 

97 

4449 

2657 

252 

22 

555 

44 

& 

12,372 

4826 

490 

6869 

114 

s. i, 

4 '2 
*6 0 

2 U 

8 

0 6 

102,027 

:i4,8G4 

299 

5978 

3530 

24,671 

... 


Name. 

■. 

Charges. 

Staff. 

Sa;fety. 

Health. 

Schools. 

Works. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total, 

New, 

Bepairs. 


& 


^ - 


B ' 




SholS-pur 

1041 

247 

4667 

301 

3261 

940 

3-274 

13,731 

B§,rsi 

624 

110 

1465 

■ 154 

402 

397 

116 

3168 

KarmSila 

124 

15 

107 

34 

■78 

15 

9 

377 

Pandharpur 

593 

1037 

4488 

685 

153 

419 

183 

7408 

SS.ngola 

31 

13 

25 

10 

4 

26 

32 

141 

Total 

2313 

1422 

10,752 

1084 

8893 

1797 

3564 

24,825 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I N ST RUCTION. 

In 1882-83 tliere were 176 Government sctools or an average 
of one sciiool for every four inlaabited villages witb. 7914 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 5703 pupils, or 7*5 per cent 
of 105,305 the male population between six and fourteen years of 
age. 

In 1882-83 under the Director of Public Instruction and the 
fiducational Inspector Central Division, the education of the district 
was conducted by a local staff 239 strong. Of these one was a 
deputy educational inspector with general charge over all the 
schools of the district drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800), 
and the rest were masters and assistant masters with yearly salaries 
ranging from £4 16^. to £50 8^, (Rs. 48 - 504) . 

Of 176 the total number of Government schools, in 171 Marathi 
only was tanght, in one Hindustani, and in four English and 
Mard^thi. One of the four English schools wa^s a high school 
teaching English, Marathi, and Sanskrit up to the matriculation 
standard. Of the 171 Marathi schools 167 were for boys and four 
were for girls. 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on. 
account of these schools amounted to £4236 18^. (Rs. 42,369), of’ 
which £1887 4^*. (Rs. 13,872) were paid by Government, £1407 lOs. 
(Rs. 14,075) from local funds, and £1442 4sv (Rs. 14,422) from other- 
funds. 

Besides these Government schools there were four primary 
schools inspected by the educational department. Of these twa 
were opened by missionaries, and in 1882-83 were attended by fifty- 
seven vscholars with an average attendance of thirty-seven. There 
is one special school for low-caste boys established by missionaries.. 
in Sholapur. In other towns and villages where low-caste boys, 
show willingness to attend, a school accommodation is made fon 
them in the verandas of the school houses. Their presence is not 
generally objected to if arrangements, are made to prevent their 
coming into personal contact with boys of other castes. 

In 1855-56 there were only eleven Government schools, ten of 
them vernacular and one anglo-vernacular with 804 names on the 
rolls, and an average attendance of 617 pupils. In 1865-66 the 
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number of scliools was increased to forty-five with 2377 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 1799 pupils. Forty of these 
schools were vernacular and five anglo-vernacular. In 1875-76 
the number of schools rose to ninety-six, the names on the rolls to 
8935, and the average attendance to 2850. In 1882-88 there were 
176 schools with 7914 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of 5708. Compared with 18f55-.56 the returns for 1882-88 give 
an increase in the number of schools from eleven to 176 and in the 
names on the rolls from 804 to 7914. 

In 1869 the first girls school was opened in Bdrsi. In the next 
ten years the number of girls schools rose to three with 111 names 
on the rolls and an average attendance of sixty-nine. In 1882-83 the 
number of girls schools increased to four with 176 names and an 
average attendance to 105, 

The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
537,635 the total Hindu population, 7011 (males 6853, females 
158) or 1*30 per cent below fifteen and 1303 (males 1292, females 
11) or' 0*24 per cent above fifteen were under instruction; 865 
(males 849, females 16) or 0T6 per cent below fifteen and 16,978 
(males 16,888, females 90) or 8*15 per cent above fifteen were 
instructed; 191,267 (males 95,260, females 96,007) or 35*57 per 
cent below fifteen and 320,211 (males 160,903, females 169,308) or 
59*55 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 43,967, the total 
Musalman population 533 (males 520, females 13) or 1*21 per cent 
below fifteen and 90 (males 88, females 2) or 0*20 per cent above 
fifteen were under instruction ; 69 (males 68, female 1) or 0*15 per 
cent below fifteen and 807 (males 795, females 12) or 1*83 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed ; 15,721 (males 7774, females 7947) 
or 35*75 per cent below fifteen and 26,747 (males 13,031, females 
13,716) or 60*83 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 625 
Christians,, 34 (males 21, females 13) or 5*44 per cent below fifteen 
and 7 (males 5, females 2) or 1*12 per cent above fifteen were under 
instruction ; 9 (males 3, females 6) or 1*44 per cent below fifteen 
and 284 (males 172, females 62) or 37*44 per cent above fifteen 
were instructed; 148 (males 67, females 81) or 23*68 per cent 
below fifteen and 193 (males 102, females 91) or 30*88 per cent 
above fifteen were illiterate : 


Sholdpur Education^ 1881, 


Am, 

Hmnus. 

Musama'ns. 

Christians. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under Instruction. 







Below Fifteen 

686S 

168 

520 

IS 

21 

13 

Above Fifteen^ ... 

1292 

11 

88 

2 

6 

2 

Instructed. 







Below Fifteen 

849 

16 

68 

1 

3 

6 

Above Fifteen 

16,888 

90 

795 

12 

172 

62 

Illiterate, \ 







Below fifteen ... 

.95,260 

96,007 

7774 

7947 

67 

81 

Above Fifteen 

150,^03 

169,208 

13,031 

13,716 

102 

91 

Total ... 

272,045 

266,590 

22,276 

21,691 

370 

255 
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Before 1855-56 no returns were prepared arranging the pupils 
according to race and religion. The following statement 
that of the two races the Hindus ha^e the larger proportion of 
their boys and girls under instruction : 


Pupils hy Eace^ 1855-56 mid 188B-8S, 


Raos. 

1855-56. 

1882-83. 

Pupils. 

Forcent- 

age. 

Pupils. 

■ 

Percent- 
age of 
Pupils. 

School- 

going 

Popula- 

tion. 

Percent- 
age on 
School- 
going 
Popula- 
tion. 

Hindus 

784 ! 

98-87 

7479 

94-18 

149,690 

4-99 

Musalmans 

13 

1-63 

462 

5-82 

12,249 

3-77 

Total ... 

797 

100 

7941 

100 

161,945 

4-90 


Of 7536, the total number of pupils in. Government schools at 
the end of March 1883, 2344 or 31*1 per cent were Brahmans, 89 
or 1*2 per cent were Kshatriyas^ 11 or 0*2 per cent were Eayasths ; 
232 or 3T per cent were Jains i 664 or 8*7 per cent were traders ; 
1956 or 26*0 per cent were Knnbis ; 1222 or 16*2 per cent were 
Lingayats; 221 or 2*9 per cent were artisans ; 79 or 1*0 per cent 
were shopkeepers; 134 or 1*8 per cent were labourers; 58 or 0*8 
per cent were low-castes ; 36 or 0*5 were Others, and 490 or 6*5 
Miisalrndns and Others. Of 176 the total number of girls enrolled 
in 1882-83 in the four girls schools, 170 or 96*5 per cent were 
Hindus and 6 or 3*5 per cant were Musalmdns 

The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by 
the educational department show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government : 


Slwldpur School Returns^ 1855-56, 1865-66, and 188^-8$. 




Schools. 




Pupils. 



Cl/ASS, 



Hindus. 


Musalmdns. 


1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

186.5-66- 

1882-88. 

1855-56, 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

Government, 

High School 



1 



148 



2 

Anglo- V ernacular 
Schools 

1 

5 

3 

35 

558 

108 

3 

17 

1 

Vernacular Schools for 
hoys and girls 

10 

40 

172 

749 

1743 

7168 

10 

66 

452 

Total ... 

11 

45 

176 

784 

2301 

7424 

13 

72 

455 




continued. 


Average Daily 

Class. 

P^rsis and Others. 


Total. 


Attbedance. 


1856-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83, 

1855-66. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

4866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-88. 

Government. 

High School 



10 



160 



- ; 

113 

Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools 

7 

3 

1 

45 

578 

m 

■ '■ '40 

463 

>6'' 

Vernacular Schools for 
boys and girls 

... 

1 

24 

769 

1799 

7644 

'677 

1346 

5520 

Total • . • 1 

7 

4 

1 i 

804 

2377 

7914 

i 617 

' ' 

I 1799 

6708 


lastrttctioa- 
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S?ioldpiif School Returns, 1855-36, 1865-66, ami 1882-83 — continued. 


Class. 

Fees. 

Cost op each Pupil. 

Receipts. 

Government. 

1855*56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1850-56. i 1865-66. 

1SS2-S3. 

1855-56. 

Giwemment, 

High School 

Aiiglo-Vernaeular 

Schools 

Vernacular Schools for 
hoys and girls 

Total ... 

2s. ^ 

Ud to 6d. 

2s. to 3s. 

1^. to Sd. 

28. to 4s. 

Is. 

|4. to 9d. 

£ s. d. 

2 18 10 

0 0 11 

£ s, d. 

2 6 2| 

0 15 6 

£ s. d. 

4 IS 3| 

4 17 2i 

0 12 J 

£ 8. d, 

60 1 5 

239 13 11 


... 

■ ' 

... ^ 


...' 

299 15 4 
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1 

Class. 

Government— cotitd. 


Local Cess. 

Municipalities. 


1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

Government. 

High School 

£ 5, d. 

£ s. d. 
234 16 0 


£ s. d. 

& 8. d. 



£ 8. 
100 0 

Anglo -Vernacular 

476 17 10 








Schools 

73 12 0 

... 

0 4 0 

... 

' ...' 

... 

183 8 

Vernacular Schools for 





1407 10 0 




boys and girls 

574 16 11 

1078 16 0 


169 1 2 


,,-V 

332 8 

Total ... 

1051 14 9 

1387 4 0 


169 5 2 

1407 10 0 

- : : 

'v''| 

615 16 



j Receipts — continued. 

Class. 

Private. | 

j Fees. 


1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83.. 

Government. 

High School 

Anglo- Vernacular 

Schools 

Vernacular Schools for 
boys and girls 

£ 8. d. 

' 2 8 0 

14 10 0 

£ 8, d. 

210 0 0 

8 10 0 

£ 

S6 

36 

£ 8. d. 

59 7 2 

34 5 10 i 

& 8, d. 

174 15 0 

179 2 31 

£ 

220 14 

107 10 

498 4 

Total ... 

16 18 0 

218 10 0 I 

72 

93 13 0 

353 17 SI 

826 8 

^ 1 


Class. 


RECErpTS~co»-tm«.eci:. 


Total. 


Govenment 
High School ... 
Anglo-Y ernacular 
Schools ... 
Vernacular Schools for| 
boys and girls 

Total 


Expenditure. 


Instruction. 


1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

, 1882-83. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s . 
555 10 

£ 8. d. 

£ (I. 

£ s. d. 
543 16 0 

1 121 16 7 

861 16 10 

400 10 

117 15 5 ' 

' ".''dsa;!!:; 2;i 

362 9 9 

•1 

00 

931 10 4^ 

3352 18 

287 12 6 

782 8 6 

3316 18 0 

410 6 4 

1793 7 2-1; 4308 18 

405 7 11 

1275 19 8 

4223 3 9- 


Class. 

* 

ExPENi)iTURE~co>iei?wre<?. | 

Buildings. 

Libraries. 

1855-56. j 1865-66. j 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 1 1865-66. [ 1882-83. 

Govermnent. 

High School 

Anglo-V ernacular 

Schools 

Vernacular Schools for 
hoys and girls 

Total ... 


£ 8, d. 

499 18 0 

;.;;;261:i8":.9|':'V 

£. s d 

: 2 0 3 

... 

£ 

... 


76i 16 




... 
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SUldpur School Returns, ISBS. 56, mSM, and mS-SS-aoritimx^. 


Cl/ASS. 

J^pnNDtTmE-emtmued. I 


Scholai’j 

ships. 

1 • Total. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-88. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

GovenmeM. 

Higrli School 

An^^lo-Veraacular 

Schools 

Vernacular Schools for 
boys and girls 

Total ... 

t 

... 


s, d. 
11 14 0 

1 ^ s. d. 

m 15 ■ 6 

287 12 6 

1 £ s. d, 

1020 9 2 

1044 7 31 

dS s. d. 
655 10 0 

364 10 0 

3316 IS 0 



11 14 0 

465 7 11 

2064 16 

4236 18 0 


Cost to 


Class. 

<3 

overnment. 

Local 

Cess. 



1855 

-56 


1805-66 


18S2 

-S3. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

18S2-S3. 

Government, 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 









'High School 




s. 


db 

s. 


£. 5. 

d. 


Anglo-Vernacular 








16 





Schools ... 

Vernacular Schools for 

60 

1 


476 

11 

7 

73 

12 





boys and girls 

239 

13 

11 

874 

8 

1 

1078 

16 


169 1 

2 

1407 10 0 

Total ... 

1 1 

290 

15 

'l 

1350 

19 

n 

1387 

4 

' 

169 1 

2 

1407 10 0 


Cost To—Gontiniied, 


Class. 

Other Funds. 



1855-56. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-66. 

Govermnetit 

High School 

Anglo-Vernacular 

£ d, 



£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d, 
320 14 0 

£ s. d. 

Schools 

Vernacular Schools for 

57 14 0 

543 17 6J 

290 18 0 

117 15 

boys and girls 

47 IS 2^ 

0 18 1| 

830 12 0 

287 12 1| 

Total ... 

105 12 2i 

544 15 8 

1442 4 0 

405 7 11 


Total 


1865-60, 


£ 8. d. 


1020 9 l|j 
1044 7 4 


1882-83. 


& 8, d. 

5o5 10 0 

364 10 0 

3316 IS 0 


4236 18 0 


A comparison of tlie present (1882-83) provision for teacMn^ 
tlie town ana tte country population gives the following 
In the town of Sholapur there were in 1882-83 ten Government 
^hools with 932 names and an average attendance of about 693 
Of these one was a high school, sis were Marathi schools five* 
for boys and one for pds, one a HindusMni school, one a noSe 
school, and one a ]ail school. The average vearlv mcf 
in the high school was £4 18a (Rs. 49) 

cost varied from 14s. to £1 4s. (Es. 7-12).’ Since 1868, sis4^ pupfi® 
W passed the university entrpce examination from the Sholamr 

• Government schools there were 

in 1882-83, forty private schools in the town of ShoMpur with 1391 
^mes and an ^erage attendance of about 10^9 pupils where 
Marathi IS taught rn^icipality of ShoMpur hL^opeS^ a 
Sanskrit school. In 1882-83 there were tweniy-four pupils The 
average yearly cost per pupil was 16s. (Bs. 8). To oL of the 


details are i two in 1868 ; two in 1871.; one in 1872 * one in • 

18/4; one in 1875 ; one in 1876 ; two in 1879 ; one in issfrand tJiree if 18837 
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Mar^tM boys scbools in tlie oit j of Sholapnr is attached a Gujarati 
class the expenses of wbicli are defrayed by the Sholapur municipality.. 
In 1882-83 there were twelve pupils learning Gujarati. In the 
town of Barsi there were, in 18S2-83, four Government schools 
with 323 names and an average attendance of 256. The average 
yearly cost to each pupil was 16^?. (Rs. 8|). In the town of 
Pandharpiir there were five Government schools with 487 names 
and an average attendance of 343. The average yearly cost to each 
pupil was 16^. (Es. 8). In the town of Karkam there was one 
Government school with eighty -six names and an average attendance 
of sixty -nine. The average yearly cost to each pupil was 11s, 9d, 
(Rs. 6|), In the town of Vairag there was one Government school 
with eighty names and an average attendance of fifty-nine. The 
average yearly cost to each pupil was iLs*. 9d. (Rs. 5|). In the 
town of Karmala there was one Government school with 174 names 
and an average attendance of 117. The average yearly cost to each 
pupil was 11s*. (Rs. 5-i). In the town of Madha there was one 
Government school with 112 names and an average attendance of 
eighty-nine. The average yearly cost to each pupil was (Rs. 6|). 

In the town of S angola there were two schools with 146 names 
and an average attendatice of 104. The average yearly cost to each 
pupil was 12s. 9d, (Rs. 6|). 

Exclusive of the eight towns of vShoUpur, Bdi’si^ Pandharpur, 
Karkam, Vairdg, Karmala, Madha, and S^ngola, the district of 
ShoMpar was in 1882-83 provided with 154 Government schools 
or an average of one school for every four inhabited villages. 
The following statement shows the distribution of these schools 
by sub-divisions : 

Sholdpur Yillage Schools, 1882-88, 


Sub-Divisiost. 

Villages. 

FopuIa« 

tion. 

Schools. 

Sub-Division. 

Villages. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Schools. 

SholS,pur 

151 

94,246 

28 

Sdngola 

73 

62,335 

17 

Barsi ... 

121 

94,212 

24 

Malsiras 

67 

55,258 

14 

KanMla 

■■122.^'! 

61,6 lO 

26 





MMha 

' ' ■ 87. 

62,794 

.. 





Pandharpur .... 

. S3 

48,103 

IS 

Total ... 

704 

478,558 

154 


Besides the Sholapur library established in 1857, there are 
libraries at Pandharpur and Barsi and reading-rooms at Karmala 
and Vairdg. The ShoMpur library was established by the leading 
inhabitants of the place. It is maintained hy subscriptions and an 
annual grant of £30 (Rs. 300) by the municipality. There ai*e 1450 
books English and vernacular, and ten newspapers and two monthly 
magazines are subscribed. The yearly subscriptions amount to £15 
(Rs. 150). The Pandharpur Library was established in 1874 by 
the sub-judge Rao Bahadur Lalshankar Umiashankar. It is 
maintained by mbnthly subscriptions and a municipal contribution 
of £20 (Rs. 200). It is provided with a hall by the municipality. 
There are 1015 books English and vernacular, and nine newspapers 
are subscribed. The yearly subscriptions amount to £20 (Rs. 200). 
The Btei library was” established in 1863 hy the sub-judge 
S^heh Tenkatriv Jiv^ji, It is maintained by monthly sub- 
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scriptions and aa annml mnnicipal contribution of £6 (Rs, 60). 
There are 205 books in the librai^ and seven newspapers are 
subscribed, A. fine hall has lately been built for the library from 
municipal funds at the suggestion of Rao Saheb Krishnarav Mule, 
the acting mamlatdar of -B4rsi. The yearly subscriptions amount 
to £6 (Es. 60). The reading-room at Vamag was opened in 1864^ 
and that at Karmdla in 1881. These reading-rooms each subscribe 
to about seven newspapers. The number of books is small. 

Of the three weekly newspapers two are published at ShoMpur> 
the KaJ>pa-taru or Wish Tree on Sundays and the Bhdla or Spear on 
Thursdays; and one, the Pandhari-vrittaovth.Q '^iQWS of Pandharpur, 
is published on Sundays at Pandharpur. They are all lithographed 
and in the Mai'athi language. 
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CHAPTER XII« 

HEiALTH.' 

Of endemic diseases the chief is guineaworm^ which most 
frequently attacks the inhabitants of the hilly parts of Bars! and 
Karinala. The disease chiefly originates from the use of bad turbid 
water. Most of the wells especially in the Barsi sub-division have 
steps. Though regular bathing is not allowed in these wells,, the 
people stand on the steps below the surface of the water whilst 
they bathe their limbs and clean their dirty vessels. In the water which 
thus becomes constantly more and more'contaminated are generated 
hundreds of guineaworms which attach themselves to the naked 
limbs of those standing on the steps and burrow under the skin. 
In most parts of the district at the end of rains from about 
October intermittent fever prevails for two or three months. The 
fever is caused chiefly by the sudden changes of temperature and 
the setting in of the easterly winds. It is not severe and is 
usually without splenic or other complications. Skin diseases, 
specially scabies and ringworm, prevail more or less tbrougliout 
the district. Formerly an epidemic of cholera nearly always 
broke out at Pandharpur during the annual fairs,, especially at 
the chief fair in July; but of late, owing to better sanitary 
arrangements, though outbreaks of cholera have not been altogether 
prevented;, the disease generally appears in a mild form*^ Small-pox, 
as a rule, does not prevail as an epidemic. 

In 18S2, besides the Sholapur civil hospital there were four 
dispensaries one each at Sholapur, Pandharpur, Barsi, and Karrnala. 
The number of patients treated was 50,626, of whom 50,037 were 
out-patients and 589 in-patients. The cost was £1511 (Rs. 15,110). 
The following details are taken from the 1882 report : 

The prevailing diseases treated in the Sholapur civil hospital 
were skin and eye diseases, malarious fevei's, . injuries, ulcers, 
rheumatic and respiratory affections, intestinal worms, and bowel 
complaints. In 1882 cholera appeared after the Pandharpur fair 
in July and continued throughout the district till the end of August 
and out of sixty cases treated in the civil hospital twenty-five 
proved fatal. 1764 primary and 158 re vaccinations were performed 
and 6585 out-patients and 347 in-patients were treated at a cost 
of £353 (Es. 3530). 


1 Of the outbreaks in 1871-72 and 1872-73, in 1871-72 cholera broke twice. The 
first outbreak la-tC'd from the 27th of July to the 18th of August, during which 
forty-four persons were attacked and eighteen died ; the second outbreak was ia 
March during which three persons were attacked undone died. In 1872-73 cholera 
prevailed largely and broke four times. The first outbreak lasted from the 1 st of April 
to the 25th of June, during which seventy-one persons were attacked and twenty 
died ; the second lasted from the 17tli to the end of July, during which forty -nine 
. Iversons were attacked and twenty -five died ; the third lasted from the Sbli to the end 
: of August, during which four persons were attacked and all recovered ; and the fourth 
, lasted from the 8th to the 16th of November during which two persons were attacked 
l^onyedied. 
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The Sholapur dispensary was opened in 1863* The prevailing 
diseases are malarious fever, skin diseases, respiratory affections, 
and bowel complaints. In 1882 cholera prevailed from July to 
September and out of eighty-one cases thirty-six proved fatal. 
13,371 out-patients and 111 in-patients were treated at a cost of 
£327 (Rs. 8270). 

The Pandharpur dispensary was opened in 1 863 in a hired building. 
The prevailing diseases are malarious fever, intestinal worms, 
and sldn and e^^e diseases. In 1882 cholera prevailed from the 6th 
of July to the 11th of August and there were fifty-seven deaths out 
of 101 cases, 10,112 out-patients and fifty in-patients were treated 
at a cost of £475 (Rs. 4750). 

The Barsi dispensary was opened in 1866. The prevailing 
diseases are malarious fevers, ophthalmia, skin diseases, respiratory 
affections, and bowel complaints. In 1882 cholera prevailed from 
the 16th of July to the 26th of August and out of sixty-five cases 
twenty proved fatal. 13,406 out-patients and forty in-patients were 
treated at a cost of £228 (Rs. 2280). 

The Karmala dispensary was opened in 1872 in a hired building. 
The prevailing diseases are malarious fevers, eye and skin diseases, 
rheumatism, intestinal worms, and bowel complaints. In 1882 
cholera prevailed in July and August in a mild form. 143 persons 
were vaccinated, and 6563 out-patients and forty-one in-patients 
were treated at a cost of £128 (Rs. 1280). 

. Besides the four dispensaries within British limits, the Akalkob 
native state dispensary was opened in 1870. The commonest 
diseases were malarious fevers, conjunctivitis, respiratory affections, 
bowel complaints, and skin diseases. Cholera although prevalent in 
the neighbourhood did not visit the town. Nearly 300 primary and 
200 re vaccinations were performed during the year* 7276 out- 
door and fifty-seven in-door patients were treated at a cost of 
£186 12s. (Rs. 1866). 

According to the 1881 census 2116 persons (males 1200, females 
916) or 0*36 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
number 1962 (males 1099, females 863) were Hindus, 153 (males 
1 00, females 53) Musalmdns, and one Christian male only. Of 
2116, the total number of infirm persons, 79 (males 58, females 21) 
or 3*73 per cent were of unsound mind, 1282 (males 614, females 
668) or 60*58 per cent were blind, 354 (males 210, females 1 44) or 16*72 
per cent were deaf and dumb, and 401 (males 318, females 83) or 
18*95 per cent were lepers. The details are : 

Sholdfpur Infirm People, 188X , 



Hindus. 

Musal 

ma'ns. 

Christians. 

Total. 

Males, 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

dl 

■ O' , 

1 

■o , 


1 

S 

Insane 

48- 

20 

xo 

1 



58 

21 

Blina ... 

573 

030 

40 

38 

1 


614 

66S 

Deaf-Mutes ... 

190 

135 

20 

9 



210 

144 

Lepers ... 

288 

78 

30 

5 



318 

88 

rotal ... 

1099 

, 

863 

100 

53 

1 


1200 

016 
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In 1883-84 tinder the supervision of the Depnty Sanitary Com- 
missioner, Deccan Registration District, the work of vaccination 
was carried on by twelve vaccinators with yearly salaries varying 
from £16 16s. (Rs. 168) to £28 16s. (Rs. 288). Of these operators 
nine were distributed over the rural parts of the district, and of the 
remaining three, one worked at each of the towns of Sholctpur 
Bars! and Pandharpur and also in some of the villages within a 
radius of three miles round the town. Besides the vaccinators the 
medical officer of the Karmala dispensary carried on vaccine 
operations. The total number of persons vaccinated was 26,000 
besides 438 re vaccinations, compared with 13,435 primary 
vaccinations in 1869-70. The following statement shows the sex, 
religion, and age of the persons primarily vaccinated : 


Sholdptir Vaccination DetaiU, 1869^70 and 1S8SS4- 



Primary Vaccinations. ' 

Year. 

Sex. j 

Keligion. j 

Age. 


j Males. 1 

Females 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

P4r- 

sis. 

Chi’is- 

tians. 

Others. 

Under 

One 

Year. 

Above j 
One 1 
Year. 

Total. 

1869-TO .. 

7054 

6381 

11,632 

996 

'... 

, 11 

796 

6823 

6812 

13,435 

1883-84 ... 

13,059 

12,941 

20,236 

1878 

3 

33 

3850 

16,665 

9335 

26,000 


In 1883-84 the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
performed in the Karmala dispensary, was £604 14^?. (Rs. 6047) or 
about 5|d. (3| as.) for each successful case. The charges included 
the following items : supervision and inspection £243 12.9. (Rs. 2436), 
establishment £851 86\ (Rs. 3514), and contingencies £9 14^. 
(Rs. 97). Of these the supervising and inspecting charges were met 
from Government provincial funds, while £265 18^?. (Rs. 2659) were 
. borne by the local funds of the different sub-divisions and £95 4^. 
(Rs. 952) by the municipalities of Sholapur Barsi and Pandharpur 
towns for the services of a vaccinator in each of these towns. 

Seven^ sorts of cattle disease are known in the district: 
varydcha rag or motha rog or great disease, hhurhiit or hoof 
disease, ghdtsarp rog or putrid sorethroat, dhavar rog or swelling 
of the throat, glmri rog or epilepsy, mdumodi or neck^breaking 
disease, and parkida or intestinal worms. Of these t’ar^ac/ia rog is 
most fatal. The symptoms are diarrhoea, running at the month, 
inability to eat, and sinking of the eyes. The body assumes a dark 
colour. The disease lasts one to three days. In kliurkut or hoof- 
disease the mouth tongue and hoofs of the animal are affected. It 
lasts about fifteen days and if precautions are not taken in time the 
hoofs fall off*. In ghdtsarp Tog dhavar rog ox the swelling of 
the throat which are uncommon, the animal refuses food and dies 
in one or two •days. In ghuri rog or epilepsy the animal respires 
with difficulty, refuses food, and dies after two or three days. 
In mdnmodi which lasts for a day only, the animal is unable to 
remain erect, ParTdda is a worm which causes colic and purging. 
; 'i The disease generally ends fatally in three hours. 


4 Collector’s Letter tp tfep Beypjiue Commissioner, 2337 of ISth October 1870, 
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The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
yearly reports, for the eighteen years ending 1883, is 254,877 or an 
average mortality of 14,159, or, according to the 1881 census, of 
twenty-four in every thousand of the population. During the famine 
year of 1877 the total number of deaths was very high, being 35,054 
or 117 per cent above the average. Of the average number of 
deaths 7777 or 54*92 percent were returned as due to fevers, 1217 or 
8*59 per cent to cholera, 381 or 2*69 per cent to small-pox, 1451 or 
10*24 per cent to bowel complaints, 212 or 1*49 per cent to violence 
and injuries, and 3121 or 22.04 per cent to miscellaneous diseases. 
An examination of the returns shows that fever, which during the 
eighteen years ending 1883 caused an average yearly mortality of 
7777 or 54*92 per cent, was below the average in the first nine years 
ending 1874 and above the average in the next nine years ending 
1883. Of the nine years below the average two years 1866 and 
1867 had bet-ween 2000 and 3000 deaths ; two years 1868 and 
1869 between 3000 and 4000 ; two years 1870 and 1871 between 
4000 and 5000 ; one year 1873 between 5000 and 6000; and two 
years 1872 and 1874 betwmen 6000 and 7000. Of the other 
nine years above the average two yeai^s 1880 and 1882 had between 
7800 and 8000 deaths ; two years 1875 and 1881 between 8000 
and 9000 ; two years 1876 and 1883 between 10,000 
and 11,000; one i879 " between 12,000 and 13,000; one 1877 
between 16,000 and 17,000; and one 1878 between 17,000 and 
18,000. Of the deaths from cholera, which amounted to 21,904 and 
averaged 1217, nine ^mars caused deaths above the average and 
nine below the average. Of the nine years above the average two 
years 1875 and 1878 had between 4000 and 3000 deaths ; three 
years .1869, 1876, and 1883 between 3000 and 2000; and four 
years 1866, 1872, 1877, and 1881 between 2000 and 1300. Of 
the nine years below the average one year 1868 had between 800 
and 700 deaths ; three years 1870, 1871, and 1882 between 500 
and 200 ; three years 1867, 1879, and 1880 had less than fifty deaths ; 
and two years" 1873 and 1874 were free from cholera. Of the 
deaths from small-pox which amounted to 6863 and averaged 381, 
2343 or 34*14 per cent happened in 1872, 1214 or 17*69 per cent in 
1868, and 1080 or 15*73 per cent in 1877. The only other years which 
were over the average were 1869 with 470 deaths, 1871 with 459 
deaths, and 1867 with 448 deaths. Of the twelve years below the 
average two years 1870 and 1873 had between 300 and 200 deaths ; 
two years 1866 and 1876 between 200 and 100; one 1883 between 
sixty and fifty; three years 1874, 1875, and 1878 between forty and 
ten ; two years 1879 and 1882 had less than ten deaths ; and two years 
1880 and 1881 were free from small-pox. Of the deaths from bowel 
complaints which amounted to 26,117 and averaged 1451, five years 
were above the average and thirteen below tlfe average. The 
number varied from 5016 in 1877 to 710 in 1871. Injuries, with 
a total of 3823 and an average of 212, vaxied from 421 in 1866 to 
102 in 1868. Other causes, with a total mortality of 56,1 80 and 
an average of 3121, varied from 10,375 in 1877 to 932 in 1867. 

Birth returns are available only for the thirteen years ending 
1883. During these thirteen years the yearly totals varied from 
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20,6S4 m 1883 to 6718 in 1879 and averaged 12^720. The details 

‘ Sholdpur Births and Deaths^ 1S66 -188S* 


Yeas. 

Deaths.' ,j 

Births. 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 

Com- 

plaints. 

In- 

juries. 

Other 

Causes. 

Total. 

1S66 


1841 

104 

2810 

1S88 

421 

1404 

■' 79.68 


1S67 


46 

448 

2271 

857 

252 

932 

4786 


1868 


779 

1214 

3100 

909 

102 

1536 

7640 


3 869 


2569 

470 

3761 

1290 

162 

28i.!0 

11,052 


1870 


371 

264 

4166 

1096 

138 

1907 

7942 


3871 


280 

459 

4538 

710 

195 

2286 

. ,8468 

9256 

1872 


1463 

2343 

6620 

1702 

214 

2910 

15,2.52 

8114 

1873 



228 

5484 

941 

206 

.2256 

9115 

12,838 

1874 



29 

6403 

1302 

203 

2806 

10,743 

15,093 

1875 


3536 

19 

8721 

1365 

164 

3261 

17,066 

14,785 

1876 


2235 

112 

10,039 

1793 

148 

4012 

18,339 

16,545 

1S77 


1354 

1080 ! 

.16,941 

5016 

288 

10,375 

35,054 

9155 

1878 


3074 

33 

17,023 

2230 

326 

3962 

■ ■ '26,648 

6769 

1879 


22 

1 

12,890 

1490 

294 i 

. 8492 

23,189 

6718 

1880 


3 


7833 

8.53 

212 

2041 

10,942 

8559 

1881 


1307 

'■ . 

8531 

942 

177 

1696 i 

12,652 

17,256 

1882 


480 

■' 4 

7962 

906 

152 

1559 

11,063 

20,138 

1883 


2544 

65 

10,897 1 

1327 

189 

1916 

16,958 

20,634 


Total ... 

21,904 

6863 

139,990 

26,117 

3823 

56,180 

254,877 

165,360 

Average ... 

1217 

381 

7777 

1451 

212 

3121 

14,159 

12,720 


i The death returns are believed to be fairly correct and the birth returns to be 
incomplete. 
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SUB-DIVISIONS* 

Ba'rsi lies alone in tlie nortli-east between 17° 59' and 18° 26' 
north latitude and between 75° 42' and 76° 9' east longitude. It is 
bounded on all sides by the Nizam’s territory. It has an area of 
596 square miles^ a population in 1881 of 110,046 or 184 to the 
square milO;, and in 1882 a land revenue of £25,682 (Rs. 2^56>820). 

Of the 596 square miles 572 have been surveyed in detail 
According to the revenue survey returns, forty-two square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
819,488 acres or 90*] 1 per cent of arable land, 17,971 acres or 5*07 
per cent of unarable land, 192 acres or 0*06 per cent of grass, 7999 
acres or 2*26 per cent of forests, and 8887 acres or 2-50 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 319,488 acres of 
arable land, 19,881 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

Barsi is separated from other parts of Sholdpnr by a narrow belt 
of country belonging to the Nizam. It lies between the B^ld,ghdt 
hills in the east and the Sina in the west. Except some outlying 
villages in the north-east Barsi is fairly regular in shape. From the 
Balaghat hills in the north it stretches twenty-five to twenty-eight 
miles south, and from east to west it is about twenty-three miles* 
From the Balaghat hills in the north and north-^east the country 
slowly slopes south-west to the Sina. Between each of the streams 
which cross the sub-division is a succession of dips and rises from 
east to west, the rising and falling slopes becoming more and more 
gentle towards the eastern border. Except some parts which are 
bare, most of the sub-division, especially in the hollows, is well 
wooded. The villages are small and close, and lie chiefly on river 
banks. They are well shaded and almost all have walls seldom 
without gaps. Of the Balaghat hills which run north and north- 
east, the chief is the Vadshighat, about fourteen miles east of Barsi 
and noted for a cave temple sacred to Rd.meshvar. 

Probably owing to its nearness to the Balaghat hills, Barsi has 
a better climate and more plentiful and regular rainfall than other 
parts of vSholapur. At Barsi in the north-west of the sub-division, 
during the eight years ending 1870 the rainfall varied from 48*19 
inches in 1870 to 18*62 inches in 1868 and averaged 26*74 inches ; 
and during the ten years ending 1882 it varied from forty-one 
inches in 1882 to twelve in 1876 and averaged twenty-nine inches. 

Water is abundant. The chief river is the Bhogavati a feeder of 
the Sina, which, with its tributaries the Bedki, Ndgzari, and Sira, 
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rises in tlie hills and runs south-east through the sub-dm« 

si on for about thix’ty miles. Besides this, the Ohandniy a feeder of 
the Sina, runs in the north for about twelve miles. Most of these 
feeders keep water throughout the year. Besides by the Eoregaon 
lake, about thirteen miles noi'th-east of Barsi, land is watered 
chie% from wells and sometimes by fair w’-eather channels or kacJicha 
pats from streams. In Barsi town drinking water is sopplied from 
a storage reservoir built close to the town. 

The richest soil is found at the bottom of the slopes, which 
commonly become almost level along the banks of streams and 
are generally dotted with clamps of magnificent mango trees. It 
is generally black and fertile. Poor gravelly or barad soils are 
scarcely found. Even on the most barren parts is earth enough to 
yield good grass during the monsoonV 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 21S riding 
and 2860 load carts, 748 two-bnilock and 2796 four-bullock ploughs, 
41,692 bullocks and 23,865 cows, 8619 he-bufialoes and 8526 she- 
bufialoes, 2166 horses, 36,512 sheep and goats, and 555 asses. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 5818 with an average area of about 54 acres. Of the whole 
number, 155 were holdings of not more than five acres; 281 were of 
six to ten acres; 818 of eleven to twenty acres ; 2493 of twenty-one 
to fifty acres ; 1468 of fifty-one to 100 acres; 475 of 101 to 200 
acres ; 90 of 201 to 300 acres ; 25 of 301 to 400 acres ; and 13 of 
above 400 acres. The occupants who have holdings of over 100 
acres are Brahmans, local Y^nis, Gujars, Marathas, and Dhangars. 
As a rule the Brahmans, local Yanis, and Gujars sublet their 
holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 293,809 acres the whole area held for tillage, 47,619 
acres or 16‘20 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain- 
ing 246,190 acres, 55 were twice cropped. Of the 246,245 acres under 
tillage, grain ci’ops occupied 161,593 acres or 65*62 per cent, of 
which 134,000 were under Indian millet jvari Sorghum vulgare, 
10,667 under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 8042 under 
wheat gahu Triticum mstivum, 5855 under rice hhdt Oryza sativa, 
16 under maize maMc? Zea mays, 165 under mZa or Jcdng Panicum 
italicum, 580 under sdva and mri Panicum miliacenm, 153 under 
barley jan Hordeum hexastichon, and 2115 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 82,481 acres or 13*19 
per cent of which 21,144 were under tur Cajanns indicus, 8188 
under gram harhliara Cicer arietinum,* 95 under hidtJii or hulith 
Dolichos biflorus, 1837 under mug Phaseolus miingo, 609 under 
udicl Phaseolus radiatus, 3 under masur Brvum lens, 4 under peas 
vdtdna Pisum sativum, and 601 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 
32,206 acres or 13*07 per cent of which 2572 were under linseed 
aishi Linum usitatissimum, 163 under gingelly seed til Sesamum 
indioum, and 29,471 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 15,689 
acres or 6’37 per cent of which 7646 were under cotton hdpus 
, Gossypium herbaceum^ 7978 under Bombay hemp san or tag 
Orotalaria juncea, and. 65 under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus 
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cannalbiMs. Miscellaneous crops ocoupied 4276 acres or 1*73 per 
eenfc of wiiicn 7 42 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 
973 under sagaroane tts Saccbarum officinarumj 418 under tobacco 
tamhdkh ii Nicotiana tabacumj 40 under hemp gfimja Cannabis sativa, 
and the remaining 2103 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 110,046 people 102,512 
or 93’ 15 per cent were Hindus, 7456 or 6*77 per cent Musaimans, 
67 Christians, and 11 Parsis. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
5431 Br5/h mans ; 23 Kayasth Prabhus and 18 Mudlifc, writers; 
4025 Vaishya V inis, 3964 Lingayat Vanis, 924 Marwar Vanis, 402 
Komtis, 229 Gujarit Vanis, 92 Bhatids, 68 K4;shihdpdis, and 3 
Agarv^ls, traders and merchants ; 46,445 Maratha Kiinbis and 2505 
Maiis, husbandmen; 2160 Telis, oil-pressers ; 1842 Chambhars, 
leather workers ; 1183 Koshtis, 'weavers ; 1058 Sutars, carpenters; 
997 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 878 Shimpis, tailors; 722 Kumbhars, 
potters; 641 Loliars, blacksmiths ; 407 Kasars, makers and sellers 
of glass bangles; 329 Salis, weavers; 267 Lonaris, cement makei*s; 
259 Patharvats, masons; 289 Kinis, tape makers; 154 Karanjkars, 
saddlers ; 1 17 Gavandis, masons; 104 Ghisadis, tinkers; 82 Rangaris, 
dyers; 78 Sangars, wool weavers; 53 Tambats, coppersmiths; 51 
Burnds, bamboo workers; 37 Otai’is, casters ; 22 Beiders, quarry- 
men ; 14 Niralis, indigo dyers; 9 Lakheris, lac workers; 1894 
Nh^vis, barbers ; 677 Parits, washermen; 504 Guravs, priests ; 64 
HoMrs, leather-dressers ; 16 Ghadshis, musicians ; 4856 Dhangars, 
cowkeepers ; 155 Gavlis, milkmen ; 744 Rolis and 45 Bhois, fishers; 
396 Pardeshis, messengers ; 217 Raddis, scent sellers and cultivators; 
209 Khdtiks, butchers ; 5 Kamdthis, labourers ; 2638 Vanjaris, 
683 Vadars, 205 Bedars or Berads, ISOKaikMis, 145 Phdnsepdrdhis, 
and 36 Bhamtas, unsettled tribes; 7736 Mhdrs, village servants; 
4089 Mangs, labourers ; 358 Dhors, tanners; and 709 Jangams, 328 
Gosdvis, 98 Bhats or Thakurs, 86 Gondhlis, 64 Vdsudevs, 59 Dauris, 
and 14 Kolhatis, beggars, 

Karmala lies in the north-westbetween 17® 57' and 18° 32' north 
latitude and between 74° 52' and 75° 31' east longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Karjat in Ahmadnagar, on the east by the 
Sina and beyond the Sina by the Nizdm^s territory, on the south by 
Mddha, and on the west by the Bhima and beyond the Bhima by 
Indapur in Poona. It has an area of 766 square miles, a population 
in 1881 of 61,548 or eighty to the square mile, and in 1882 a land 
revenue of £11,483 (Rs. 1,14,830), 

Of the 766 square miles 721 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 101 square miles are oc- 
cupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 382,134 
acres or 85*57 per cent of arable land, 32,425 acres or 7*26 per cent of 
nnarable land, 105 acres or 0*02 per cent of grass, 3046 acres or 0*69 
per cent of forests, and 28,867 acres or 6*46 percent of village sites, 
roads, rivers, and streams. From the 382,134 acres of arable land 
23,118 acres have to be taken on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages. 

Karmala, about thirty^eight miles long from north to south and 
twenty-eight broad from east to west, lies between the Bhima in the 
B 125^50 
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west and the Sina in tlie east. Tlie water-slied divides the siib« 
division, into two parts and runs north-west from i\em .in the south 
to a little west of Karmala in the north. , The country is .a . suc- 
cession of , rises and vallej>s^ wdth a good,' deal of higliTying / table- 
land^ which in some places. is. strewn with stones and, .boulders^ but 
generally is level and has good though somewhat shallow soil. 
Except the Yaghoba and Bodki hills near Kem and the dividing 
indge forming the watei'-shed, the sub-division is fiat^, though towards 
the north and north-west the ground is rough and broken and crossed 
by many large streams. Except near the low-lying villages and 
valleys trees are rare and not so large as in the more favoured 
'.climate of Bar si; 

The climate is dry, being somewhat similar to though less 
favourable than that of Madha. In the north-east the rainfall is 
slightly heavier than in the south about Tembhurni ; but the seasons 
are most uncertain, a really good one, as a rule, not occiiiTing’ 
oftener than once in three or four years. In a really good season 
the harvest is unusually abundant. At Kaiunala in the north-east, 
during the ten years ending 1882, the rainfall varied from thirty- 
four inches in 1882 to six inches in 1876 and averaged twenty-foui’ 
inches. 


Waten Owing to short and uncertain rainfall water is scanty. The two 

chief rivers are the Bhima and the Sina. The Bhima, separating 
Karmala from Indapiir in the west, winds north to south for about 
seventy miles, and the Sina, separating Karmala from the Kizam^s 
territory in the east, runs north to south for about thirty miles. 
Land is mostly watered from wells, and sometimes by throwing 
temporary dams across streams. Except in a few tillages where it is 
enough for the growth of wheat and onions and is available till the 
middle or end of February, the water-supply of these clam's does 
not last beyond the end of December or the beginning of January, 

, Id Karmala town drinking water is supplied from springs in wells 

lying about three quarters of a mile south of the town. 

jSoil About one-half of the soil is black and one-quarter each red and 

gravelly ov I ar ad. Except along stream banks and in the Sina 
valley the black soil, as a rule, is somewhat shallow. It is often 
somewhat stiff and clayey ancl requires an 'abundant rainfall to 
ensure a full crop. In a favourable season the yield is equal or even 
superior to the best black soils ; but in ordinary years the soil yields 
but j^n indifferent crop, and in unfavourable seasons scarcely returns 
the seed. Besides this, a small quantity of alluvial land is found 
^chiefly along the banks 6f the Bhima The leading crops ai^e 
jvdri^ bdjr% safflower, and a small quantity of wheat, cotton, and 
gram. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 129 riding . 
and 1630 load carts, 620 eight-bnllock and 1682 ten-bnllock 
ploughs, 28,855 bullocks and 14,849 cows, 2230 he-buffaloes and 
4571 she-buffaloes, 1754 horses, 71,384 sheep and goats, and 742 

Tm 1682-83 including alienated lands, the total number of hold- 
in^f 1-^7 :with an average area of about forty-eight acres. Of the 
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wliole B.Tiin'ber I7l were foldings of not more acreS;, 240 

were of six to ten acres^ 890 of eleven to twenty acres^ 2595 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres^ 1125 of fifty-one to 100 acres^ 4S6 of 101 
to 200 acres^ sixty-one of 201 to 300 acreSj, thirteen of 301 to 400 
acres^ and six of above 400 acres. The occupants \ylio have holdings 
of over 100 acres are Brahmans^ local Vanis, Gujai’s, Marath4>s and 
Dhangars, As a rule the Brahmans^ local Vanis^ and Gujars sublet 
their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 229^018 acres the whole area held for tillage^ 
31 ,,442 acres or 13‘72 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 197,606 acres, 790 were twice cropped. Of the 
198^396 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 151,081 acres or 
76T5 per cent of which 127,053 were under Indian millet jvdri 
Sorghum vulgare, 17,359 under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria 
spicata, 5223 under wheat galiit Triticum mstivum, 594 under 
rice hlidb Oryza sati\ra, 659 under maize mahlca Zea mays, 58 under 
Talch or hdng Panicum italicum, 14 under scvvd and vari Panicum 
miliaceiim, 57 under barley jay Hordeum hoxastichon, and 59 under 
other grains of which details^ are not given. Pulses occupied 17,555 
acres or 8*84 per cent of which 2736 were under tur Oajanus in- 
dicus, 8256 under gviimharhhara Cicer arietinum, 4059 under huMhi 
or hdiiJb Dolichos bifioriis, 548 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 
one under Phaseolus radiatus, one under peas Pisum 

sativum, and* 1954 under other pulses* Oilseeds occupied 22,521 
acres or 11*35 per cent of which 3185 were under linseed alshi Linum 
nsitatissiinum, 384 under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, and 
18,952 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 5569 acres or 2*80 per 
cent of which 4084 were under cotton kdpus Gossypium herbaceum 
and 1485 under Bombay hemp san or tdg Grotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1670 acres or 0*84 per cent, of which 
676 were under chillies mireJd Capsicum, frutescens, 369 under 
sugarcane us Saocharum offi.cinaram, 355 under tobacco tambdkJm 
Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 270 under various vegeta- 
bles and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 61,548 people 58,627 or 
95*25 per cent were Hindus, 2914. or 4*73 per cent Musalmans, 3 
Parsis, 3 Jews, and one Christian. The details of the Hindu castes 
are : 2718 Brahmans ; 16, Kayasth Prabhus and 14 Mudliars, writers ; 
1337 Marwa^' Yanis, 1313 Lingayat Yanis, 190 Komtis, and 27 
Gujarat Yanis, traders and merchants ; 23,520 Maratha Kunbis and 
4118 Mails,, husbandmen ; 1240 Chambhars, leather workers ; 725 
Koshtis,. weavers 1 673 Telis, oil-pressei’s * 650 Sonars, goldsmiths; 
508 Sutars, carpenters; 385 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 380 Shimpis, 
tailors; 360 Kumbhars, potters ; 357 Salis, weavers ; 213 Hasttrs, 
makers and sellers of glass bangles ; 204 LonMs cment makers ; 
87 Sangars, wool weavers; 82 Saltangars, tanners; 39 Khatris, 
weavers; 28 Eduls, tape makers; 25 Rang^ris, dyers; i9 Buruds, 
bamboo woi^kers ; 19 Niralis, indigo dyers ; 16 sad- 

dlers ; 15 Beldars, quarrymen; 14 GhisMis, tinkers ; 8 P4tharvats, 
masons ; 5 Otaris, casters ; 696 Nhavis, barbers ; 490 Parits, washer- 
men; 375 Guravs, priests ; 166 Holars, leather dressers ; 12 Ghad-^ 
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sHs^ miisickns ; 5854 Diangars^ cowkeepers ; 217 GaYlis, milkmen ; 
481 Kolis and 69 Bkois, fisliers ; 167 Pardesliis, messengers; 146 
Eaddis/ scent sellers and cnltirators ; S KMtiks, bnfccliers; 729 
Berads, 653 Vanjaris^ 389 Vadars, 291 Kaikadis, 82 Pkansepardliis^ 
and 4 Bliils, unsettled tribes ; 4427 Mhars, village serrants ; 2876 
M4ngs, labourers; 189 Dhors, tanners ; 816 Gosavis^' 253 Josliis^ 
134 Bhats, 106 Jangams^ 63 Gondblis, 36 Vagbjds and Murlis^ 22 
Kolliafcis, and 11 Dauris^ beggars. 

■ Ma'dlia lies in tbe centre of tie district between 17^ 38^ and / 
18° 10' north latitude and 75° 13' and 75° 46' east longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Karmala, on the east by the Sina and 
beyond the Sina by the Nizdm^s territory and part of Sholapur^ 
on the south by Sholapur and Pandharpur^ and on the west by 
Pandbarpur, It has an area of 619 square miles, a population in 
1S81 of 67^961 or 109 to the square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue 
of £8455 (Es. 84,550), 

Of the 619 square miles 613 have been surveyed in detail Ac- 
cording to the revenue survey returns, twenty-two square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 347,325 
acres or 90'97 per cent of arable land, 11,866 acres or 3*10 per cent of 
unarable land, 2303 acres or 0*60 per cent of forests, and 20,343 acres 
or 5*33 percent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Prom the 
847,326 acres of arable land 16,746 acres have to be taken on account 
of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Madha is irregular in shape, with a greatest length of about forty 
miles from north* east to south-west and a breadth varying from 
twenty-five to thirty miles in the north to eighteen or twenty in the 
south. It is a bare waving plain ; the tops of all the higher parts, 
though often covered with yellow stunted spear grass, are bare of 
trees and have a barren soil. As in the east, except in five villages 
the Sina forms its eastern boundary, and towards the west the sub- 
division does not stretch far enough to include any of the plain of 
the Bhima, most of the sub-division consists of comparatively high 
lying land. About four miles north of Madha the mala or 
high land of Chinchgaon lies between the villages of Ohinchgaon 
Tadval and Vadshinga. The Madha villages ai*e generally one to 
four miles distant on streams or river banks. Most of the villages 
are walled, but of many the wall is broken. 

The climate is dry and hot winds prevail in March April and 
May. At Mddha in the north-east of the sub-division, during the 
ten years ending 1882 the rainfall varied from thirty-two inches in 
1882 to eight inches in 1876 and averaged twenty-five inches. 

The water-shed crosses the sub-division in the direction of its 
greatest length from north-west to south-east, and its streams flow 
eastward into the Sina and southward into the Bhima, which at no 
point is many miles from the south-western boundary. Owing to 
; ihe low elevation at which they rise and the short distance they 
1^ to flow, none of the streams are good sized; and except the 
|j;,||pkend none run all through the year. The Bhend which rises 
. i in the Karm^la sub-division, falls into the Sina a little 
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north of the village of TJnaergaon. Of the three chief rivers the 
Bhima runs m the west for about six miles, the Sina in the east 
for abouUhirty miles, and the Bhogavati in the east for about three 

fifteen miles south-west of 
Mddha, land is chiefly watered from wells and to a less extent from 
streams and rivers. During the hot season most of the streams dry. 

Along the banks of the Sina the soil is rich, a good black of great 
ep 1 , in ■ e high land the soil is shallow black and poor red or 
gravelly, nearly m equal parts. ^ 

According to the 18S2-83 returns farm stock included 190 riding 

ten-bullock 

? ff ? 2827 he-bnffaloes and 

520o she-bnffaloes, 1188 horses, 57,272 sheep and goats, and 425 

asses. 

deluding alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
Tnm h/ VS ' ‘■'r r ® Of the whole 

Al^fA^fibv twenty acres, 2728 of twenty- 

one to fifty acres, 1247 of fifty-one to lOO acres ; 4.3-5 of 101 to 200 
acres; sixty-sixot 201 to 300 acres; seventeen of 301 to 400 acres; 
nvl'X.e , Tie occupants who have holdings of 

a V rVlVirr-? Vanis, Marathis, and Dhan|ars. 

As a rule the Bnihmans, local \ anis, and Gujars sublet their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 251,602 acres the whole area held for tillage, 
47,929 acres or 19-04 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining -03,673 acres, 3126 were twice cropped . Of the 206, 799 

np7opntVfVr occupied 162,472 acres or 78-56 

SnL foTlT ' T® Sorghum 

™d«. whi; ^ P®«oillaria spicata,^4419 

Irtl S Triticum mstivum, 7946 under rice Oryza 

under rdJa or IcLg 

IfiTn^P. i 1 miliaceum, and 

acres oVfi-63 l^'^''^ f rT Pulses occupied 13,729 

?598 uLV f Cajanus indicus, 

£zV// nolTrlisTfl Cmer arietinum, 638 nidev hdtM or 

/..mAW* Dolicl osbifloras, 648 under may Phaseolus mungo,aix under 

occuDib?20°S Oilseeds 

iTuseP^ui} T °-! ®®"* «128 were under 

linseed ulshi Lmum usitatissimum, 220 under wi„eellv seed til Sesa 

S™ oiieeribVef oVcf;S 

5635 acres or 2 /2 per cent of which 3886 were under cotton hLus 
Orotalaririuncea^^'^ Bombay hemp san or % 

atpe™r:rwMcf nt^.r s s""' 'Tr™ " 

to^a'cmr' 7/!'°'^' Sacoharom 

sSiva anZhi 5 under hemp . Cannabis 

-nl 1863 under various vegetebles aud fruits. 

Otaebana, 15 Pfais, one lew, one BudaiSt, .„a cm SitB The 
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details :of . tlie Hindu , castes are : 2784 , BMlimaiis ; 1915 Lingayat 
VdniSj' 1482 Marwar Yanis, 2i)4 .Kointis, 72 Vaisliya Yanis, and 30 
Gujarat Y^nis, traders and merchants ; 26,369 Maratlia Kmibis, 
42 il Mails, and 83 H^tkars, hiishaiidnien ; 1533 Cliaiiibliars, leatlie^r- 
workers; 1339 Koslitis, Areavers ; 684 Sutars,, carpenters; 626 
Sonars, goldsmiths; 601 Telis, oil-pressers ; 596 Shioipis, tailors ; 
532 Kimibhars, potters; 365 Lohars, 'blacksmiths;, 273 .Lonaris, 
ceiiieiit-iiiakers ; 218 Sails, -weaYers; 216 Panchals, metal-workers ; 
148 Kasars, makers and sellers of glass bangles ; 77 Saiigars, wool- 
weaYers ; 69 Karanjkars, saddlers ; 66 Gavaiidis, masons ; 60 Rauls, 
tape-makers ; 35 Buriids, bamboo-workers ; 34 Otaris, casters ; 28 
Pdtharrats, masons; '26 Rangaris, dyers; 4 Gliisddis, tinkers; 696 
MidYis, barbers; 466 Parits, washermen; 271 GuraYs, priests; 
165 Holars, leathex'- dressers ; 19 Ghadshis, miisiGiaiis ; 5969 

Dliangars, cowkeepers ; 71 GaYlis, milkmen ; 785 I^olis and 74 
Bhois, fishers ; 837 Pardeshis, messengers ; 105 Raddis, scent- 
sellers and cultiYators ; 18 Lodhis, labourers ; 17 Khatiks, butchers; 

3 Kamathis, labourers; 710 Berads or Bedars, 457 Vadars, 199 
Ivaikadis, 66 Bliils, 36 KataYdis, and 14 Yanjains, unsettled tribes ; 
4972 MhM's, Yillage servants; 3398 Mangs, labourers; 224 Dhors, 
tanners ; and 305 Gosavis, 251 Jangams, 116 Bhats or Thdkurs, 87 
Gondhlis, 46 Dauris, 24 Kudbuda Joshis, 22 Kolhatis, 18 Yaghyas 
and Mnrlis, and 7 Vasndevs, beggars. 

Malsiras lies in the west between 17^36' and 18° 2" north latitude 
and betAveen 74° 41' and 75° 18' east longitude. It is bounded on 
the north by the Nira and beyond the Nira by Inda|mr in Poona, 
on the east by Pandharpur and for about twenty miles by the 
Bhima, on the south by Sangola, and on the west by Man in Satara 
and Phaltam It has an area of 574 square miles, a population in 
1881 of 58,332 or 101 to the square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue 
of £15,322 (Rs. 1,53,220). 

Of the 574 square miles 542 have been surveyed in detail. Ac- 
cording to the revenue survey returns, eighty -three square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
262,110 acres or 85*43 per cent of arable land, 34,660 acres or 11*30 
per cent of unarable land, 8802 acres or 2*87 per cent of forests, and 
1218 acres or 0*40 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. Prom the 262,110 acres of arable land 40,977 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Except in the west where is a chain of hills, Malsiras is mostly 
flat and bare of trees. The villages are generally small, three or 
four miles apart. Most of the villages lie on streams and a few on 
river banks. In almost all the villages the site is bare. Except 
about ten which are walled, the villages are open. 

The climate is'^dry and hot and the rainfall scanty and uncertam. 
At MMsiras in the centre of the sub-division, during the ten years 
ending 1882, the fall varied from forty-one inches in 1877 to twelve 
' ■ inches in 1875 and averaged twenty inches, 

; V: Water is not plentiful. The chief rivers are the Nira and Bhima 
: and their small feeders. The Nira runs west to east for about thirty 
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miles Gil the northerii horcler and falls into the Bhima in the extreme 
north-east of the siib-cli vision. The Bhima I’uns north to south 
fox'* about twenty miles on the eastern border.: The small feeders of 
the Bhima and Nira mostly run dry during the hot season. The 
garden land is in some parts watered, chiefiy from wells. 

A good deal of the soil is rocky and barren, but most of it is 
good black. 

According to the 1882-88 returns farm stock included tw'enty-one 
riding and 1055 load carts, 2010 four-bullock ploughs, 21,538 
bullocks and 11,183 cows, 1879 he-bnhaloes and 8431 she-buffaloes, 
1282 horses, 69,908 sheep and goats, and 406 asses. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of hold- 
ings was 3766 with an average area of abont seventy acres. Of the 
whole number, sevent37--six were holdings of not more than five acres, 
110 were of six to ten acres, 344 of eleven to twenty acres, 1566 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres ; 1055 of fifty-one to 100 acres; 469 of 
101 to 200 acres ; eighty-four of 201 to 800 acres; thirty-four of 
301 to 400 acres ; and twenty-eight of above 400 acres. The 
occupants who have holdings of over 100 acres are Bihhmans, 
local Vdnis, Gnjars, Marathas, and Dhangars. As a rule the 
Brdhmans, local Yanis, and Gnjars sublet their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 214,794 acres the whole area held for tillage, 36,560 
acres or 17*02 per cent were fallow' or under grass. Of the remain- 
ing 178,234 acres, 4077 were twice cropped. Of the 182,311 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 153,533 acres or 84*21 per cent of 
which 111,293 were under Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 33,444 
under spiked millet bdjri Peniciliaria spioata, 5014 under wheat gahii^ 
TriticLim a3stivium, 407 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 2055 under 
maize makka Zea mays, 196 under rdla or kdng Panicum italicnm, 
119 under sdua and van Panicum miliaceum, 51 under barley Jan 
Hordeum hexastichon, and 954 under other grains of which details 
are not given. Pulses occupied 8080 acres or 4*43 per cent of 
which 523 ^vere under tiir Oajanus indicus, 2964 under gram 
liarhkava Cicer arietinum, 1029 under kitUhi or kulith Dolichos 
bifiorus, 5 under mug Phaseolus mungo, and 3559 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 18,080 acres or 9*91 per cent of which 41 were 
under linseed aJshi Liiiuin usitatissimum, 4 under gingelly seed 
til Sesamum indicum, and 18,035 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 813 acres or 0*44 per cent, of which 561 were under cotton 
lidjpus Gossypiuni herbaceum, and 252 under Bombay hemp san or 
tdg Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1805 acres or 
0*99 per cent of which 721 were under chillies mircM Capsicum 
frutescens,497 under sugarcane %is Saccharum officinarum, 200 under 
tobacco tamhdkku Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 387 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 58,332 people 56,387 or 
96*66 per cent were Hindus and 1945 or 3*83 per cent Musalm4ns. 
The details of the Hindu castes are 1833 Brahmans; 1204Lingayat 
Yanis, 556 Marwar Yanis, and 173 Komtis, traders and merchants : 
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aapter XIII. 18,879 Kiinbis and 3346-Malis, btisbandmeii ; 954 Lonaris, cement. 

makers ; 629 Cliambhars,. leather.workers ; 514 Siitdrs, carpenters ; 
495 Kumbliars, potters; 872 Lobars, blacksmiths; 360 Sonars, 
MlrsiEAs, goldsmiths; S86 Koshtis,'. weavers ; ,287 Telis, oil-pressers; 275 
Sliimpis, tailors ; 124 Kasars, makers and sellers of glass bangles ; 

^ 41 Salis, weavers; 84 San gars, wool-weavers ; 31 Buruds, bamboo- 

workers ; 15 Karanjkars, saddlers; 12 Otaris, casters; 641 
Khavis, barbers ; 485 Parits, washermen ; 1215 HoMrs, leather- 
dressers ; 283 Guravs, priests; 80 Ghadshis, musicians; 12,965 
Dhangars, covrkeepers ; 40 Gavlis, milkmen ; 482 Kolis and 65 
Bhois, fiskers ; 152 Haddis, scent-sellers and cultivators ; 36 Par- 
desbis, messengers ; 18 Kbatiks, butchex's ; 2142 Berads, 299 Vadars, 
82 Yanjaris, and 58 Kaikddis, unsettled tribes ; 8950 Mhdrs, village 
servants; 2517 Mangs, labourers; 274 Dbors, tanners; and 846 
Gosavis, 141 Josbis, 91 Jangams, 43 Bb5.ts or Tbakurs, 24 Dauris, 
24 Kolb^tis, and 14 Gondblis, beggai'S. 

PAnDHAEPUR. Pandkarpur lies in the centre between 17° 29' and 17° 56' north 
Boundaries. latitude and 75° 1 V and 75° 44' east longitude. It is bounded on 
tbe nortb by M4dba, on tbe east by Madba and Sbolapur, on tbe 
soutb by the Patvardban state, and on tbe west by Sangola and 
Malsiras. It has an area of 470 square miles, a popuLition in 1881 
of 72,212 or 153 to tbe square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of 
£8449 (Rs. 84,490). 

jirea. Of the 470 square miles 457 have been surveyed in detail. Accord- 

ing to tbe revenue survey returns, thirty -two square miles are occupied 
by tbe lauds of alienated villages. The rest contains 256,023 acres 
or 92*05 per cent cf arable land, 7984 acres or 2*87 per cent of 
unarable bind, 2184 acres or 0*79 per cent of grass, 458 acres or 
0*17 per cent of forests, and 11,475 acres or 4*12 percent of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From tbe 256,023 acres of arable 
land 20,037 acres have to be taken on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages. 


Aspect. Pandbarpur is an open waving plain almost bare of trees. Tbe 

villages lie partly on river banks and partly in the plain ; some are 
walled. Tbe village site is generally bare. 

Climate. Tbe climate is dry. Hot winds prevail in March April and May ; 

and tbe rainfall is scanty and uncertain. At Pandbarpur in tbe 
centre of tbe sub-division, daring the ten years ending 1882 the fall 
varied from forty-four iucbes in 1874 to eight inches in 1876 and 
averaged twenty-eight inches. 

Water, The two chief rivers are tbe Bbima and Man. For a winding 

length of about twenty miles the Bbitxia separates Pandbarpur from 
Mdlsiras in tbe west, and for about forty miles it winds north-west 
to south-east through the centre of tbe sub-division. Daring tbe 
rains tbe water overflows its banks which are earthy and steep. 
Tbe M^n runs west to east in tbe south and falls into tbe Bhiina 
near Sarkoli about ten miles south-east of Pandbarpur. The town 
of Pandbarpur is supplied with drinking water from a pond made in 
1874 about a mile south-west pf the town. Land is chiefly watered 
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Along the river and stream banks the soil is mostly deep blacky 
and to the east of the Bhima it is specially fine. On the high lying 
land the soil is shallow black and gray gravelly or harad. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included seventy- 
eight riding and 1253 load cartSj 557 two-bullock and 1500 four- 
bullock ploughs^ 17,433 bullocks and 9137 cows, 1793 he-buff aloes 
and 4d31 she-buffaloes, 850 horses, 42,437 sheep and goats, a^nd 385 
asses. . 

In 18S2-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 13,581 with an average area of about nineteen acres. Of the 
whole number, 1663 were holdings of not more than five acres, 1490 
were of six to ten acres, 4097 of eleven to twenty acres ; 6291 of twenty- 
one to fifty acres ,* thirty-six of fifty-one to 100 acres ; and four of 101 
to 200 acres. The occupants who have holdings of over 100 acres 
are Brahmans, local Vanis, Gujars, Mar^thas, and Dhangars. As a 
rule the Brahmans, local V^nis, and Gujars sublet their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 217,684 acres the whole area held for tillage, 26,104 
acres or 11*99 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain- 
ing 191,580 acres, 2585 were twice cropped. Of the 194,165 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 159,545 acres or 82-16 percent 
of which 137,694 were under Indian millet Sorghum vulgare, 
14,612 under spiked millet hdgri Penicillaria spicata, 3674 under 
galm Triticum gestivum, 977 under rice bhcit Oryza sativa, 
2131 under maize maJcka Zea mays, 109 under mlaovkdng Panicum 
italicum, 28 under barley Hordeum hexastichon, 320 under other 
grains of which details ai^e not given. Pulses occupied 10,572 acres 
or 5*44 per cent of which 1475 were under tur Oajanus indicus, 
6723 under gram harbkara Cicer arietinum, 697 under hiUhi or 
kuUth Dolichos biflorus, 261 under mwy Phaseolus mungo, 27 under 
masuT Ervum lens, two under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, and 1387 
under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 16,827 acres or 8*66 per cent, 
of which 1010 were under linseed alslii Linnm usitatissimum, 126 
under giugelly seed til Sesamnm indicum, and 15,691 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 5321 acres or 2*74 per cent of which 
3613 were under cotton kdpus Gossypinmherbaceum and 1708 under 
Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 1900 acres or 0*97 per cent of which 778 were under chillies 
mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 325 under sugarcane iis Sacoharum 
ofiicinarum, 243 under tobacco tamhdkhii Nicotiana tabacum, and 
the remaining 554 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 72,212 people 69,345 
or 96*02 percent were Hindus, 2864 or 3*96 per cent Musalmans, 
and 3 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 6330 
Brahmans; 5 Kayasth Prabhus, writers ; 1739 Lingayat Vanis, 1158 
Marwar Vanis, 662 Komtis, 166 Gujardt V^nis, 8 Agarvdls, and 6 
Lohan as, traders and merchants ; 25,519 MardthaKunbis, 3412 Mdlis, 
and 247 Hatkars, husbandmen ; 1641 Eosl^tis, weavers ; 1585 Cli4m- 
bhars, leather- workers ; 767 Son5.rs, goldsmiths ; 667 Telis, oil-press- 
ers ; 509 Londris, cement-makers ; 491 Shimpis, tailors ; 431 Kum- 
bhars, potters ; 434 Sutars, carpenters ; 349 Sangars, wool- weavers ; 
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332 Kasars^ makers and s’^llers of glass bangles ; 298 Loliarsy black- 
sinitbs ; 140 Niralis, indigo-dyers > 132 Sffis^ weavers; 102 Patbar- 
Yats^ masons ; 90 Gavandis^ masons j 81 Pauls, tape-makers ; 81 
Tambats, coppersmiths ; 64 Khatris^, %Yeavers ; 48 Bunids;, bamboo- 
workers ; 41 Lakheris, lac-workers ; 34 Karanj.kars^ saddlers ; 29 
Ghisadis, tinkers ; and 20 Otaris casters ; 823 K liaviS;, barbers 
524 Parits, ^Yashermen ; 307 Giiravs^ priests ; 195 Hoiarsy leather- 
dressers; 105 Ghadshis^ musicians; 6413 Dhangars, cowkeepers ;■ 
890 Gavlis, milkmen,; 1427 Kolis and 290 BhoiSy fishers; 884 
EaddiS;, scent-sellers 'and cultivators; 319 Pardeshis, messengers > 
134 Khatiks/butchers ; '838 Berads, 701 Vadars^ 68 Kaikiidis, and 
29 Vanjaris, 'Unsettled tribes ; 4927 Mhars, village servants; 2360 
Mangs^ labourers; 3 88 DhorSy tanners; and 240 Jangamsy 189 
Gosavisy 161 DauriSy 97 Bhats or ThakurSy 88 GondhliSy 18 Joharisy 
■IS KolhatiSy and 9 Vaghyiis and MurliSy beggars. 

Sa'ngola lies in the south-west between 17® 8' and 17® 40^ north 
latitude and between 74® 59' and 75® 32' east longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Malsiras and Pandharpur ; on the east by 
Pandharpury Mangalvedha of the Patvardhan statGy and the Jath 
State ; on the south by the Jath and Patvardhan states ; and on the 
west by Khan4pur in Satara and Atpadi of the Pant Pratinidhi. It 
has an area of 649 square milesy a population in 1881 of ■62y849 or 
ninety-seven to the square milOy and in 1882 a land revenue of 
£15y814 (Rs. Iy58yl40). 

Of the 649 square miles 599 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returnSy 90 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
342y099 aci-es or 90'18 per cent of arable landy 28y65l acres or 6*24 
per cent of unarable land, 3740 acres or 0’98 per cent of foi’ests, 
and 9866 acres or 2*60 per cent of village sites, roads, riverSy and 
streams. From the 342y099 acres of arable land 36y595 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

S^ogola is a level open plain with a few treeless hillocks fringing 
its southern border. It is mostly bare of trees. The villag'es are 
smally three or four miles apart. More than half the villages lie on 
stream banks and except S4ngola and N-dzre almost all are open. 
The village site is generally bare. 

The climate is hot. At Sangola in the centre of the sub-division-y 
during the ten years ending 1882 the rainfall varied from thirty-four 
inches in 1877 to six inches in 1876 and averaged twenty-two 
inches- 

The chief river is the Min with its feeders the Belvany Kurda^ 
Songangay and Vankdi. It drains the sub-division w-est to north- 
east for about thkrty-five miles. During the rains the streams are 
all fully but in the hot season most of them run dry. In Sangola 
land is little watered. 

Most of the soil is stony and barreny and muck of it is fit only 
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plouglis, 22,269 bullocks and 12,]81cows, 26491ie-bnffaloes^and4113 
slie-buffaloes, 1403 korses, 91,711 slieep and goats, and 457 asses. 

In 1882-83, including alienated, lands, tlie total number of 
holdings, was 5259 with, an average area o£ about 54 acres. Of 
the whole number 86 were holdings of not more than five acres, 183 
were of six to ten acres ; 605 of eleven to twenty acres ; 2376 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres; 1351 of fifty-one to. 106 acres ;537 of XOl to 
200 acres ; seventy-six of 201 to 800 acres ; twenty-three of 301 to 
400 acres: and twenty-two of above 400 acres. The occupants who 
have holdings of over 100 acres are Brahmans, local V4iiis, Gujars, 
Marathas, and Dhangars. As a rule the Brahmans, local Vdnis, and 
Giijars sublet their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 283,695 acres the whole area held for tillage 67,801- 
acres or 23*89 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain^ 
ing 215,894 acres, 8019 were twice cropped. Of the 223,913 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 187,840 acres or 83‘88 per cent 
of which 78,674 were under Indian millet jvari Sorghum vulgare, 
89,809 under spiked millet 54/ri .Penicillaria spicata, 8152 under- 
wheat gahu Tritieum ^stivum, 2581 under rice hhdt Oryza sativa, 
3460 under maize makha Zea mays, 460 under oxda or kdng 
Panicum itaiicum, 136 under barley jav Hordeum hesastichon, and, 
4568 under other grains of which details are- not given. Pulses 
occupied 16,982 acres or 7*58 per cent, of which 1419 were 
under tm* Cajanus indicus, 3503 under gram harhham Cicer 
arietinuin, 1084 under kuUhi or hiilith Dolichos biflorus, 567 under 
mig Phaseolus inungo, and 10,409 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 9801 acres or 4*37 per cent of which 74, were under 
linseed alslii Linum nsitatissimum, 759 under gingelly seed til 
Sesammn indicum, and 8968 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
5599 acres or 2*50 per cent, of which. 4364 wmre- under cotton 
kapusi Gossypium herbaceum and 1235 under Bombay hemp san or 
tag Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 3691 acres or 
1*64 per cent of which 1538 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
frutescens,. 473 under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum, 529 
under tobacco tamhdhku Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 
1151 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 62,849 people 60,648 
or 96*49 per cent wei’e Hindus, 2197 or 3*49 per cent Musalm^ns, 
and 4 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 1582 
Brahmans; 17 Kayasth Prabhiis, writers; 1344 Gujarat Vanis, 1267 
Lingayat Vanis, and 108 Mar war Vdnis, traders and merchants; 
18,990 Maratha Kunbis, 2438 Mdlis, and 791 Hdtkars, husbandmen ; 
2086 Lonaris, cement-makers ; 1.282 Chdmhh^rs, leather workers ; 
1006. Koshtis, weavers ; 718 Sangai's, wool-weavei;^ ; 520 Sonars, 
goldsmiths; 520 Sutars,. carpenters ^ 506 Kumbhars, potters; 337 
Telis, oil-pressers ; 334 Loh^rs, blacksmiths ; 297 Shimpis, tailors ; 
167 Kasars, makers and sellers of glass bangles ; 46 E^uls, tape- 
makers ; 46 S41is, weavers ; 23 Karanjkars, saddlers ; 20 Otaris, 
casters; 20 Tambats, coppersmiths; 19 Beldars, quarrymen ; 18 
Buruds, bamboo-workers; 11 Nix’ilis, indigo-dyers; 3 Gavandis, 
masons ; 604 Nh^vis, barbers ; 436 Parits, washermen ; 1804 Holars, 
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leather-dressers; 422 'Gruravs, priests j : 17 : Qhadsliis^ musicians; 
11^127 DliangarSj cowkeepers ; 46 Gaylis^ milkmen ; 462 Kolis and 
28 Bliois, hsliers ; 586 Raddis^ scent-sellers and cultivators ; 189 
Pardeshis^ messengers; 26 Kbatiks, butchers; 1045 Beracls, 210 
Kaikadisj 113 Vadars^ and 75 Vanjaris^ unsettled tribes ; 6571 Mhars^ * 
messengers; 1204 Man gs^ labourers ; 256 Dhors^ tanners ; 5 Hal 41 » 
khors, scavengers; and 504 Dauris, 238 Janganis, 129 Gosavis^ 65 
GondbliS;, 20 Balsantoshis, and 10 Bliats or Thaknrs, beggars. 

Sliola'piir lies in the extreme south-east between 1 7^^ 22' and 17° 
50' north latitude and between 75° 40' and 76° 13' east longitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the Nizamis territory^ on the south by 
the Bhima and the Akalkot state^ on the east by the Akalkot state, 
and on the w^est by the Pandharpur and Madha sub-divisions. It 
has pm area of 847 square miles, a population in 1881 of 149,539 or 
176 to the square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £19,764 
(Rs, 1,97,640). Of its 115 villages eleven lie detached in the Nizamis 
territory. 

Of the 847 square miles 543 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, nine square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
491, 065’ acres or 91'56 per cent of arable land, 27,153 acres or 5*06 
per cent of unarable land, 2968 acres or 0*55 per cent of grass, 3205 
acres or 0*60 per cent of forests, and 11,953 acres or 2*23 per cent 
of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 491,065 acres 
of arable land 57,762 acres have to he taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

Sholdpur is waving and bare of trees, rising in places in small 
hillocks showing bare rock. On the whole it is less rugged and 
stony than Mohol on the north-west. The southern part between 
the Bhima and the Sina is flatter and richer and has groves of trees 
and gardens. The land between the streams slowly rises to the 
water-shed. Except in the south and east which have two or three 
groups of small villages close together, the villages are large and 
far apart. Almost all are on river or stream banks. The village 
sites are bare. Formerly the villages were walled, but the walls 
have fallen and in many cases disappeared. 

The climate is dry. The cold season is clear and bracing and 
better than that in other parts of the Deccan, and the hot season 
hotter with much hot dry wind. The rainfall is scanty. The south- 
west monsoon reaches ShoMpur only in fitful gusts and is never to 
be trusted ; the sub-division owes most of its rainfall to the north- 
east monsoon. At ShoMpur in the centre, during the eighteen years 
ending 1870, the fall varied from 85*78 inches in 1869 to 13*65 
inches in 1855 c and averaged 26*63 inches, and during the ten 
years ending 1882 it varied from sixty-six inches in 1878 to eleven 
inches in 1876 and averaged thirty-one inches. During the cold 
season the temperature is lower, and during the hot and I’ainy 
J seasons higher than at most Bombay stations. 

The two chief rivers are the Bhima and the Sina. The Bhima 
' boundary of the sub-division for about thirty-five 
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tniles, and tlie Siiia runs soiitli throngli the sub-division for about 
forty miles. The luvers run tbroiigbout the year^ though during the 
hot season the stream is narrow. Land is little watered by these 
rivers. Besides from the Ekruk lake the better garden lands are 
watered from wells. The city of Sholapur is supplied with drink- 
ing water from the Ekruk lake, about three miles north of the city. 

The soil is various and irregular. In the dips is much fine allu- 
vial soil. North of the Sina in the east about ten per cent of the 
soil is black, fifty red or tdmbacl^ and forty gravelly or harad. The 
black soil, being about one- tenth of the whole, is found only in 
small patches and of no great depth, resting on a sandy loam and 
under it pebbly limestone as in Grujar^L Especially near Sholapur, 
Bala, Degaon, and the south-east of Ahirvadi the black soil is very 
rich, yielding all the richer products. Towards the banks of the 
Sina and between the Sina and Bhima in the west the black soil is 
more plentiful and much is deep and excellent. The chief products 
are all the raii or late grains, oil-seeds, and pulses, but bdjri is not 
much grown. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 181 riding 
and 1 258 load carts, 1398 two-bullock and 3289 four-bullock ploughs, 
34,791 bullocks and 17,449 cows, 6833 he-buffaloes and 3779 she- 
buifaloes, 1545 horses, 55,543 sheep and goats, and 804 asses. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 9533 with an average area of about fifty-four acres. Of the 
whole number 374 were holdings of not more than five acres, 631 
were of six to ten acres, 1 70S of eleven to twenty acres, 4060 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres ; 1908 of fifty-one to 100 acres; 666 of 
101 to 200 acres ; 128 of 201 to 800 acres ; thirty-seven of 301 to 
400 acres ; and twenty-one of above 400 acres. The occupants who 
have holdings of over 100 acres are Brdhmans, local Vanis, Gujars, 
Marathas, and Dhangars. As a rule the Brdhmans, local Vanis, 
and Gujars sublet their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 382,466 acres the whole area held for tillage, 46,284 
acres or 12*10 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 336,182 acres 7532 were twice cropped. Of the 343,714 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 272,200 acres or 79*19 
per cent, of w^hich 234,263 were under Indian millet ymri Sorghum 
vulgare, 23,399 under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 7307 
under wheat gahu Triticuin sestivum, 6049 under rice bhdt Orym 
sativa, 132 under maize maklca Zea mays, 242 under rdla or kdng 
Panicum italicum, 82 under sdva and vari Panicum miliaceum, 100 
under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon, and 626 under other grains 
of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 28,467 acres or 828 
per cent of which 20,935 were under Cajanus indicus, 6457 under 
gram harbhara Oicer arietinum, 266 under kiilthi or kulith Dolichos 
biflorus, 456 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 95 under udid Phaseolus 
radiatus, and 258 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 30,341 
acres or 8*82 per cent of which 15,302 were under linseed alski 
Linum usitatissimuro, 366 under gingelly seed iSiZ Sesamum indicum, 
and 14,673 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 8540 acres or 
2*48 per cent of which 3934 were under cotton kdpiis Gossypium 
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of wliicli 1278 were under ckillies mirclii Capsicum friitescens, 
Sholapue. 499 under sugarcane ita Sacckarum ofEcinarum, 804 under tobacco 
tmnhdkhii Nicotiana taba-cum^ and tbe remaining 1585 under various 
■■ ' .vegetables and fruits.. 

People, The 1881 population returns show that of 149,539 people 125,538 

1S81. 0|. 88'95 per cent wei'e Hindus, 23,253 or 15*54 per cent Musalnians, 

523 or 0*34 per cent Christians, 128 or 0*08 per cent Parsis, 90 Jews, 
and 7 Sikhs. The details of the Hindu castes are: 6301 Brahmans ; 60 
Kayasth Prabhus and 41 Mudlidrs, writers ; 99 06 Lingayat V a nis, 1 669 
Marwar Y;4nis, 710 Gujarat Vanis, 664Komtis, 230 Vaisliya Vanis, 
51 Bhatids, 37 Kashikapdis, and 6 Agarvals, traders and merchants ; 
29,415 Maratha Kunbis, 3868 Malis, and 315 Hatkars, husbandmen ; 
7827 Salis and 4428 Koshtis, weavers ; 3330 Shimpis, tailors ; 3270 
Chdmbhars, leather- workers ; 2025 Telis, oil-pressers ; 1172 Sonars, 
goldsmiths; 1072 Khatris, weavers ; 1046 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 806 
Kumbhars, potters; 758 Rangaris,: dyers ; 639 Niralis, indigo-dyers; 
557 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 536 Gavandis, masons; 332 Lonaris, 
cement-makers; 182 Kd,sars, makers and sellers of glass bangles ; 
160 Tambats, coppersmiths ; 141 Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 137 
Karanjkars, saddlers ; 118 GhisMis, tinkers ; 75 Rauls, tape-makers ; 
61 Beldars, quarrymen ; 28 Otaris, casters ; 14 Patharvats, masons ; 
14 Sangars, wool- weavers ; 8 Tdmbolis, betel- sellers ; 7 Patvekars, 
tassel-makei^s ; 4Bhadbhunjas, grain-parchers ; 1315 Nhavis, barbers ; 
1007 Parits, washermen; 1416 Guravs, priests; 74 Holars, leather- 
dressers; 5 Ghadshis, musicians; 10,520 Dhangars, cow-keepers ; 
762 Gavlis, milkmen; 3423 Kolis and 430 Bhois, fishei’s ; 1851 
Pardeshis, messengers ; 658 Raddis, scent-sellers and cultivators ; 
389 Khatiks, butchers ; 320 Lodhis, labourers ; 206 Kamathis, 
labourers ; 125 Kalals, distillers ; 1491 Yadars, 653 KaikMis, 686 
Berads, 176 Phdnsep^rdhis, and 17 Vanjaris, unsettled tribes; 
11,422 Mhd^rs, village servants; 2796 Mangs, labourers ; 669 Dhors, 
tanners; 33 Halalkhors, scavengers; and 2198 Jangams, 385 
6os4vis, 317 Joshis, 228 Gondhlis, 66 Kolhatis, 63 Dauris, 46Bhdts, 
19 Johiris, 8 Dasaris, and 4 Yasudevs, beggars. 
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Aklujj about six miles north-east of M^lsiras, is a large market 
town on the IsTira, with in 1872 a population of 4889 and in 1881 of 
4769. The town was formerly very flourishing with a large trade 
in cotton which has now almost disappeared. About £8500 
(Es, 85j000) worth of goods still change hands in the year. The 
town has a .post office and a ruined fort. The weekly market is held 
on Monday. In 1689 Aurangzeb (1658-1707)^ driven north from 
his camp at Bijapur by an outbreak of the plague, came to Akluj 
where the epidemic subsided.^ After his arrival at Akluj plundering 
parties of Mai4thds were frequently near and detachments were sent 
to Sambhdji’s territories. One of these under Mukarrab Khan was 
sent to Eolhapur. Mukarrab Khan succeeded in capturing Sambhaji 
and twenty-six others at Sangameshvar in Eatnagiri and marched 
with the prisoners to the Moghal camp. When the news of 
Sambhdji^s capture reached Aurangzeb'S camp at Akluj there were 
great rejoicings. During the four or five days when Mukarrab 
Ehdn was known to be coming with the prisoners, all classes were so 
overjoyed that they could not sleep and went out four miles to meet 
the prisoners and give expression to their joy. In every town or 
village on or near the road, wherever the news reached, there was 
great delight ; and wherever the prisoners passed the doors and 
roofs were full of -men and women who looked on rejoicing.^ In 
1792 Captain Moor, the author of the Hindu Pantheon, described 
it as Akhloos a large respectable town with a well supplied market 
and with a fort and several handsome buildings and wells In 1803 
on his march from Seringapatam to Poona to reinstate Bdjirdv, 
General Wellesley halted at Akluj from the i3th to the 15th of April.''* 

AsEta, fifteen miles south-west of Mddha, with in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 2495, is interesting as the scene of the battle of the 20th of 
February 1818 between General Smith and Bajirdv Peshwa^s troops 
in which the Peshwa was defeated and his general Gokhale killed. 
The battle was entirely a cavalry action, Gokhale having eight to ten 
thousand horse and General Smith two regiments of cavalry, a 
squadron of the 22nd Dragoons, 1200 auxiliary^horse, and 2500 
infantry. The enemy lost about 200 killed including Gokhale, while 


1 Except the articles on Pandharpur and SholAphr this chapter is prepared from 
materials dontributed by Mr. 0. E, G* Crawford, 0. S. 

2 Grant Duffs Mar^th^s, 158. ^ Kh^d Khih in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 340» 

^ Moor’s Operations of Captain Little’s Detachment, 342. 

W ellington’s Despatches , (1799 - 1818), HI. 69 - *11, Four of General Wellesley’s 
Despatches are written from Aklooss. Ditto, 
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tlie Britisli loss wasiourteeii Europeans and five native cavalrj^ killed 
and ’svoiiiided. Twelve 'elepliaiits' fifty-seven camels and many 
palaiio[iiiiis fell into the hands of.' the British. The battle had the 
important result, of freeing- the SdMra chief from Bajirav’s power 
and of ending the eiiterp.rise 'of- the Peshwa's horse Ashta has a 
large lake which,, when full, has' an area of about four square miles 
and a capacity of 1,499.,470.., 083 cubic feet of water. The lake has 
been formed hj throwing ■ across the Ashta stream, a feeder of the 
Bliiina, an earthen dam 12,709 feet long with a greatest height of 
57*75 feet. Two canals are led from the dam, a left bank canal 
11 1 miles long, discharging thirty cubic feet a second and command- 
ing 12,258 arable acres, and a right bank canal ten miles long, dis- 
charging ten cubic feet a second and commanding 5624 arable acres. 
The plans of the work were prepared in 1869 and the lake finished 
on the 31st of July 1881 at a cost of £33,499 (Rs. 3,34,990). Part 
of the work was done as famine relief till ITovember 1877, the 
greatest number of famine labourers employed on any one day being 
19,949.2 

Ba'rsi, north latitude 18® 13^ and east longitude 75® 44", forty miles 
north-west of Sholdpur, is a municipal town the head-quarters of the 
Bdrsi sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 16,125. Besides the 
sub-divisional revenue and police offices Bdrsi has a municipality, 
a disx^ensary, a snb-judge’s court, four schools and a library, and a 
station at Barsi Road about twenty-two miles to the south-west. At 
the beginning of the present century Barsi had a population of about 
3000 w^hich increased to 11,798 in 1866, and 18,560 in 1872, but in 
1881 had fallen to 16,126.^ The 1872 census showed a population of 
18,560 of whom 17,357 were Hindus 1175 Musalmdns and twenty- 
eight Chiistians. The 1881 census show^ed 14,387 Hindus, 1682 
Musalmans, forty-six Christians, and eleven Parsis. The munici- 
pality which was established in 1865 had in 1882-83 an income of 
£4149 (Rs. 41,490) and an expenditure of £2744 (Rs, 27,440). The 
income was chiefly derived from octroi which jfielded £3912 
(Rs. 39,120) and the expenditure was chiefly incurred in works of 
conservancy and iii roads, Eor the water-supply of the town the 
municipality has built a storage reservoir close to the town at a cost 
of £2825 (Rs. 28,250). It is designed to contain nineteen millions of 
cubic feet and has a drainage area of 1| square miles and a surface 
area of sixty-five acres. The dispensary w’-as established in 1 866. In 
1883 it treated forty-six in-patients and 13,698 out-patients at a cost 
of £202 (Rs. 2020). Of the four government schools one is anglo- 
vernacular, two vernacular for boys, and the fourth vernacular for 
girls. The railway returns for 1883 show at Bimi Road 121,426 
passengers and 71,522 tons of goods. 

Barsi is a noted mart of transit trade and owes its importance to 
its position, not far from the railway, in a most fertile country on the 


, ^ Details are given above pp. 294-295. ® Details are given above pp. 22.9-225. 

,r' ’ The details are, 11,798 in 1866-67, 15,31,8 in 1867-68, 16,559 in 1868-69, 14,685 in 
1869-76, 15,759 in 1870-71, 18,660 in 1871-72, 15,731 in 1872-73, 16,323 in 1873-74, 
, v, l|,a46;to^74-76, 16,264 in 1875-76, 15,506 in 1876-77, 15,042 in 1877-78, 14,673 in 

and 16,126 in Uie census of February 1881, 
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Britisli-lNizaBi frontier. Its chief importance lies in its export trade 
with wliieli it is fed by the I^izam’s villages from thirty and in the 
case of cotton from as far as 150 miles off. The chief articles of 
export are^, in order of importance, cotton, linseed, oil, food-grains, 
groundnuts, gingelly and other oil seeds, sugar and raw sugar, 
grocery and spices, dye-roots, clarified butter, and hides and horns. 
Except a little cotton and oil-seed and neaidy all of the sugar and 
raw sugar which come from the surroimding narrow slip of British 
territory, all articles of export come from theHizam^s country whose 
boundary line lies at a varying distance of five to twenty miles from 
Barsi. The whole of the goods are brought in carts and on pack 
bullocks. Carts are yearly increasing and would have almost entire- 
ly displaced pack bullocks but for the want of roads in manj?" of the 
ISTizani’s districts. 

Cotton is the chief export, worth about £360,000 (Rs. 36,00,000) 
or three-fourths of the entire export trade. Linseed comes next with 
a yearly value of £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000). Before the American civil 
war (1862-1865) the yearly export of cotton varied from 5000 to 

10.000 bales, and between 1860 and 1865 the exports varied from 

80.000 to 90,000 bales. In 1868-69 cotton exports fell to 60,000 
bales, and since then they have varied from 38,510 bales in 1873 to 
87,700 bales in 1878d Almost the whole export trade is in the hands 
of the agencies of two Bombay European firms Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers and Messrs. Graddum Bythell & Company and ten or twelve 
agents of Bombay native merchants. Before 1860 the trade in the 
interior was entirely in the hands of M^rwiir and local moneylenders 
who farmed the Nizam’s revenues or were otherwise connected with 
that government. By degrees and after much opposition wealthy 
native cotton merchants of Bombay ousted the local capitalists and 
established agencies in one district after another, chiefly Kaadhar, 
Kirkli, Latur, Mallched, and Ndnder in the Nizdm’s tendtory. 
Purchases in these distant places are made chiefly during the south- 
west rains ( June-October) when, according to crop prospects, advances 
are made to the landholders and the produce is bought at low rates. 
The buyers get delivery of the prodiice in January or February and 
«end it to Barsi for sale. 

In 1870 the extension of the north-east branch of the Peninsula 
railway to Khdmgaon in Berar drew from Barsi part of the cotton 
produce of the Hingoli and Bdsim districts. In l878 the opening of 
the Dhond-Manmad railway drew to its stations the cotton of Bhir 
and other Nizdm’s districts to the north-west of Ahmadnagar. The 
heavy export duties, especially on cotton, food-grains, and clarified 
butter, which are levied by the Nizam’s government on all produce 
coming to Bdrsi hamper trade and prevent the spread of tillage. 

The chief articles of import are, in order of importance, salt, food- 
grains, hardware, dried fruits, piece-^goods, cocoanuts, twist, sacking, 
and refined sugar. The import trade is in the hands of local 
dealers, Lingayat Vanis, Brahmans, Komtis, and RajpUts. They 
import these articles from Bombay from native dealers and sell 


^ A cotton bale 
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tlieiii to laiiclliolders and dealers froni the interior^ who, as soon 
as they haTe disposed of and received the, : Yaliie of their produce, 
buy iinported articles for home use or to re-sell in the xsizam’s 
territories. A small part of the piece-goods and twist come from the 
Sholapiir If ill and some copper and brass vessels are brought from 
Poona. The average yeaiiy import of salt averages 7500 tons. 
Almost the whole of this amount goes to the Aiziim's territory. 
Before the opening of the Peninsula railway (1859-1860) all the salt 
was brought from Panvel by cotton pack-bullocks on their return 
journey. Of piece-goods and twist about two-thirds are English pro- 
duce and one-third are made in Bombay and Sholapur. Till about 
1860 areca nuts were largely imported from Sirs! in Jforth Kanara on 
pack-bullocks. Since then the coasting steamers have drawn the 
areca trade mostly to Bombay, though a considerable quantity of areca 
nuts still comes in carts from Sirsi. On all goods crossing the frontier 
the Nizamis government levies import duties, esj)eeially on salt and 
iron. The chief industry of Barsi is cart-making especially in the 
fair season. Till 1860 about 200 hand-looms were at work. The 
weavers have now taken to other occupations. In 1840 Sir George 
Wingate described Bdrsi as a flourishing town for the Deccan, 
though eclipsed by the more prosperous mart of Sholapur. The 
town contained 9732 people living in 1787 houses. Up to the British 
conquest in 1818 Barsi carried on a large trade in grain and other 
articles of raw produce ; but they fell off in demand with the over- 
throw of the Peshwa and the dispersion of his Maratha retainers. 
This loss of custom would have materially reduced Barsi hut for the 
sudden change about 1830 in the export of cotton from Bombay 
instead of from the Bay of Bengal. As Barsi lay on the direct route 
from some of the Nizam’s cotton districts it became a convenient 
centre for the trade. At first almost the whole of the cotton brought 
to Barsi was bought on arrival for the Bombay market. Shortly 
before Captain Wingate wrote (1840) the practice had begun of 
Bombay houses sending agents to the interior to buy on the spot. 
In 1840 the cotton yearly brought to Barsi was estimated at 5000 
bullock-loads worth about £12,500 (Es. 1,25,000). Another article 
of trade was turmeric of which about 2000 bullock-loads were 
brought worth about £2000 (Es. 20,000). The turmeric came from 
the Nizam’s districts and was sent to Poona, Junnar, Ahmadnagar, 
and Eaj^pur in Eatndgiri. There was also a large trade in oil, 
clarified butter, and raw sugar. The grain trade was reviving and 
wheat and pulse were being largely exported to Poona and other 
markets.^ In 1872 Bdrsi was described as a well built town with 
broad and well kept streets. It had a population of 15,759 lodged 
in 4314 houses. About 250 carts passed daily through the town and 
goods amounting^ to £10,000 (Es. 1,00,000) changed hands every 
week.^ 

Bavi, a small village about ten miles south-west of Madha has old 
half “buried temples said to be Hemddpanti. The temples are not used. 


lif' I Bombay Goverjiment Selections CL. (New Series), 331-3S2. 
CioVemmeut Selections CL. 309. 
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Begampiir^ about twenty-five miles soutK-west of SlioMpiir, is a 
large village on the left bank of the Bhima^ with in 1872 a popu- 
lation of 2480 and in 1881 of 1704. The place takes its name from 
one of Aurangzeb’s daughters who died while her father was 
encamped at Brahmapuri on the opposite bank of the river. She 
was buried at this place and her tomb is a plain solid structure in a 
courtyard 180 feet square. It overhangs the Bhima from which it 
is guarded by a strong masonry wall now much out of repair. Round 
the tomb a market slowly sprang up with the result that the suburb 
of Begampur outgrew the original village of Ghadeshvar from which 
it is separated by a water-course. About £4000 (Rs. 40,000) worth 
of thread, cloth, and grain change hands every year at the weekly 
market on Thursday. The village has a little manufacture of coarse 
cloth or khddi. 

' / ' ' 

Bralunapiiri on the Bhima, about sixteen miles south-east of 
Pandharpur, has an old temple of Siddheshvar enclosed in a paved 
court. In 1695 Aurangzeb, annoyed at the continued Maratha raids 
in the North Deccan, encamped with his large army at Brahmapuri 
where he estabhshed his chief store and built a cantonment where he 
held a court. From Brahmapuri the operations of his armies and 
the affairs of his empire were directed for five years In 1700 the 
Brahmapuri cantonment was vacated much to the regret of the idle 
Moghal ofiicers many of whom had built excellent houses in the 
cantonment. A store was formed under a fort built at the neighbour- 
ing village of Machnur which was within the line of the cantonment. 
Leaving a strong guard for the protection of the store and fort, 
Aurangzeb marched to Sdtdra which surrendered in June 1700.® 

Ekruk, about five miles north-east of ShoMpur, has the largest 
artificial lake in the Bombay Presidency. It comprises a reservoir 
formed by an earthen dam 7200 feet long and seventy-two feet high 
and three canals. The lake, w^hen full, is sixty feet deep and holds ' 
3350 millions of cubic feet. The area of water surface is 4640 acres, 
or 7i square miles. Two waste weirs, together 750 feet long, are 
provided for the escape of flood water after the lake is full. Of the 
canals one on each bank is at a high level, designed for four months^' 
watering and the third on the left bank is at a low level designed for 
a twelve months’ discharge. Of the two high level, canals the right 
■ bank canal is eighteen miles long, discharges sixty cubic feet a second 
and commands 565 arable acres, and the left bank canal is four 
miles long, discharges twenty-five cubic feet a second, and commands. 
856 arable acres. The low level left bank canal is twenty-six. miles, 
long, discharges seventy cubic feet a second, and commands about 
10,601 arable acres. The plans of the lake were prepared in 1863, 
sanctioned in 1866, and the whole finished by the end of 1881-82 at 
a cost of about £121,262 (Rs. 12,12,620).^ ♦ 

Hotgi nine miles south-east of Sholapur, with in 1881 a population 
of* 1614, is the junction of the Peninsula and the East Deccan 
or Hotgi-Gadag railways. The Peninsula railway station returns 
show an increase in passengers front 2786 in 1880 to 32,985 in 


^ Grant Duff’s Mardth^s, 167. ® Grant Buffs Mardthiis, 173-174. 
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1883 and in .goods from two to 16,898 tons., Tbe imiisiiiil increase in 
traffic is cliiefly dne to the carriage of railway materials for making 
the East Deccan railway' which was opened in August 188-1, 

Kandalgaoils fourteen miles- south-west of Sholdpiir, has a 
Heinadpanti temple of Kedarling Mahadev. The j)orch has three 
pillars on each side and the hall or mandap has five on each side in 
contiiiiiation of the porch pillars. The' temple, has skle shrines of 
Mahddev and Mallilvarjim. 

Karkamb, about fourteen miles north of Pandiiarpur, is a large 
town, with in 1872 a population of 7671 and in 1881 of 6421. The 
1872 eensiis showed 7196 Hindus and 475 Musalmans, and the 1881 
census showed 5957 Hindus and 464 Musalmans. The town has a 
large weaving and thread dyeing industry with about 800 looms 
chiefly producing cheap cloth for women’s robes. The betel vine is 
also largely grown. A weekly market is held on Mondaj^ when cat- 
tle grain and cloth are sold. The town has a post office and a school, 

Karmala, about twelve miles north of the Jeur station on the 
Peninsula railway, is a municipal town, the head-quarters of the 
Karmala sub-division, T^dth in 1881 a population of 5071, of whom 
4391 were Hindus, 677 Musalmjins, and three Others. The 1872 
census showed 6101 Hindus 648 Musalmans and ten Christians or a 
total population of 6759, the fall of 1688 in 1881 being probably due 
to the famine. The to^m is connected with Jeur station by a first 
class local fund road. It was originally the seat of a branch of the 
Nimb'cllkar family who held the neighbouring country mjdgir. Its 
founder Eambhaji Bavaji began and his son Jaiiojirav finished a fort 
which still exists and is used for the sub -divisional offices. The fort, 
one of the largest in the Deccan, extends over a quarter of a square 
mile and contains about a hundred houses. Under the protection of the 
fort Ivarmala grew and became a large trade centre, being a crossing 
station for the traffic lines from the Bdlaghat through Barsi to Poona 
and between Ahmadnagar and Sholdpur. Most of this traffic has 
now ] 3 assed to the railway, but Karmala is still a large mart for cattle, 
grain, oil, and piece-goods. A weekly market is held on Friday and 
the town has a small weaving industry with sixty looms. Besides the 
suh-divisional revenue and police offices Karmala has a miinieipality, 
dispensary, post office, school, reading-room, and a tein]Dle of Bhavani. 
The municix^ality was established in 1867 and in 1882-83 had 
an income of £483 (Es. 4830) and an expenditure of £463 
(Es. 4630). The water-supply of the town is from s]>rmgs in wells 
lying about three quarters of a mile to the south. The water is 
carried through an earthenware conduit to dipping wells at proper 
sites in the town. The works were finished in 1877 at a cost to the 
municipality of £235 (Es. 2350). The dispensaiw, established in 1872 
treated in 1883 fdrty-two inpatients and 7860 outpatients at a cost of 
£136 (Es. 1360). The temple of .Bhavani onn hill to the south-east 
was built by the Kimbdlkars at a cost, it is said, of about £175,000 
, , (Es. 17,50,000) . The temple enjoys a yearly Government allowance 
M £170 (Es, 1700) and a yearly fair lasting four days from the 
full-moon of Kdrtik or October-Kovemher is held in honour of the 

‘ Mp. A. Kaiser, C. S. 
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^ Karmala with the town and fort of Sholdpnr and other parts of the 
dist^ict^^yhich did not form part of the Mardtha home-rale or svardj 
fell to hfizam-iil-Mulk about 1725, when, after freeing the emperor 
Muhammad Shah (1720-1748) from the Syeds, he threw oil his 
allegiance and became master of the Moghal dominions south of the 
hlarbada. In 1727 Eambhaji Nimbdlkar, who was in the Nizam’s 
seiwice, received Karmala in exchange for his estate in Poonad 

Ka'segaoilj eight miles north-east of Sholapur, has a Hemadpanti 
temple of Kaseshvar approached by a flight of steps from the 
coartyard. To the left of the entrance is some figure-carving. The 
hall or has eight pillars. 

Koregaon village, thirteen miles north-east of Barsi, has an old 
irrigation lake. The lake is formed by two earthen dams across two 
separate valleys. The larger dam on the west is 995 feet long and 
seventy-one feet high in the centre and the smaller dam on the 
south-east is 300 feet long with a greatest height of twelve feet. The 
drainage area is 4*4 square miles. The lake, which is not in good 
repair, watered in 1882-83 eighty-four acres. It is pro]30sed to 
restore the lake at a cost of about £1200 (Rs. 12,000) when it will 
have a depth of fourteen feet from outlet to full supply, an available 
cai)acity of 81,298,114 cubic feet, and a full supply area of 8,793,017 
square feet or 202' acres.^ 

Maclmiir^ on the Bhima about fifteen miles south-east of 
Pandharpur has a fort built by Aurangzeb (1658-1707). See above 
Brahmapuri. 

Ma''dlia5 on the Peninsula railway about forty miles north-west 
of Shohipur is a municipal town, the head-quarters of the Madha 
sub-division, with in 1872 a population of 5254 and in 1881 of 4078. 
The place owes its growth from a small village to Rambhaji Kim- 
balkar who lived here and built a fort. Since the building of the 
fort Madha has always been a place of trade especially while the 
railway was making and during the American war. Besides the 
revenue and police offices of the Mddha sub-division, the town has a 
sub-judge’s court, railway station, post office, fort, temple, and a 
weekly market on Tuesday. The railway returns show at Mddha 
station an increase in passengers from 16,832 in 1880 to 24,391 in 
1883 and in goods from 4084 to 10,078 tons. The fort is now 
used for accommodating the sub-divisional offices. The temple 
of Devd is a handsome building raised by the Nimbalkars on the site 
of an old shrine, A small yearly fair is held at the temple on the 
full-moon of Ashvin or September- October. 

Malsiras, on the Poona-Sholapur road, about twenty-five miles 
north-west of Pandharpur and about seventy miles north-west of 
Sholapiir, is the head-quarters of the Malsiras sub-division, with in 
1872 a population of 2802 and in 1881 of 3087. Besides the revenue 
and police offices of the sub-division Mdlsiras has a post office a 
Tuesday weekly market and temples of Someshvar and Maruti, The 
temple of Someshvar is an old Hemidpahti building. The shrine of 


1 Grant Duffs Maratiids, 220. ^ Details are given, above pp, 222-223. 
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Haiiumaii is said to be very old and niucli visited by pilgrims as tlie 
town lies on tbe high road from Poona to Pandharpur. 

Maildriipj midway between the Bliiina and the Sina, about fifteen 
miles sonth-west of Sholdpur and aboiit two miles west of the 
Sholapnr-Bijapiir road, is a market town with a post office and a 
population in 1872 of 4788 and, in 1881 of 2884. The population is 
chiefly agricultural with some weavers and dyers speaking mixed 
Marathi and Kanarese. Mandrup was the head-'q[uarters of a 
suh-dmsion under the Marathas, and, till when it merged into the 
Sholapur sub-dmsion,it w^'as the head-quarters of a petty division or 
maJiaL A weekly market is held on Friday. 

' ’ Mar de, eight miles south of Sholapur, with in 1881 a population 
of 1556, has a mosque built out of a destroyed Hemadpanti temple. 
Isear the mosque are the remains of a Hemadpanti well with much 
good sculpture. ^ ^ 

Mohol, about twenty miles sonth-east of Madha, is a market town 
on the Poona-Sholai)ur road with a station on the Peninsula railway 
and a population in 1872 of 4364 and in 1881 of 2961. The railway 
returns show an increase in passengers from 30,310 in 1880 to 
47,900 in 1 883 and in goods from 1306 to 4952 tons. A weekly market 
is held on Sunday. The town has two temples, a post office, an old fort 
used under Maratharulefortheoffices of the old Mohol sub-division, and 
two ruined forts outside the town built about 200 years ago by the local 
deshmuklis. The two temples of Bhaiieshvar and Nilbantheshvar 
or Chandramauli^ are both said to have been built by Hemadpant.® 
A yearly fair is held at the Nilkantheshvar temple for three days 
beginning wuth the fourth of the bright half of Vaishakh or April-May. 
According to the local story Mohol is a very old town. It is 
supposed to have suffered severely in the war between Hindus and 
Musalmilns at the close of the thirteenth century and the present 
deshnmkh and desli^dnde families of the Madha suh-division claim 
descent from officers appointed by the victorious Musalmans. 
During the great Durga Devi famine (1396-1408) the town is said to 
have been ab^andoned and to have taken twenty-five years to recover 
from the famine. Another local story says that Mohol was the 
residence of the god Hagn^th who afterwards proceeded to Vadval 
fi.Ye miles to the south-east. Hagndth^s temples at Mohol and V adval 
were built about 1730 by Ghongre a rich merchant of Yairag. 

, / Na'tepnte, on the Poona-Sholapur road about five miles west of 
Mdlsiras, is a market town with in 1872 a population of 2376 and in 
1881 of 2261. The town is said to have been founded or raised 
from a small village to a market place by Malik Snndar a Bahmani 
(1342-1490) minister. The weekly market is held on Wednesday 
at which during the year about £19,500 (Es. 1,95,000) worth of 
goods are estimated to change hands. About 100 looms prepare 
blankets valued at £500. (Es. 5000) a year. The town has a post 
P office two temples and two ponds. The temples of Girjashankar or 


liocal tradition derivea the name Mohol from mauli the latter part of this name, 
^'Br. Burgess (Lists, 71) notices a temple of Hanumdii in Mohol with a four-headed 
image god and an undeciphered inscription. 
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Gaurisliaiikar and P^rvatesliYar are both, old, and a fair largely 
attended by pilgrims on way to tke Shambbnling festival at 

Sbingndpnr in Man in Sdtara is beld at tbe Granrisbankar temple 
on tbe eigbtb of tbe bright balf of Ghaitra ov March- April, Of two 
built j)onds on tbe east and west of the town, tbe west called the 
Kasain pond is very large and is nsed to supply tbe town with water 
by a channel which is now out of repair. 

Pandliarpiir \ or the city of Pandbari Yitboba, 17^ 40" north 
latitude and 75“^ 23' east longitude, forty miles west of Sbolapur, 
with in 1881 a population of 16,910, is one of the most frequented 
places of pilgrimage in the Bombay Presidency with an average yearly 
attendance of about 170,000 pilgrims. Besides the revenue and* 
police offices of tbe Pandbarpur sub-division, tbe town has a munici* 
pality, dispensary, subordinate judge’s court, temples, scbools, 
rest-houses, and an orphanage. Tbe town, which is about a mile long 
by hardly half a mile broad, lies along tbe right bank of the Bbima 
on trap overlaid with poor black soil. The level of the town 
varies, the temple of Yitboba and its surroundings being higher than 
tbe south end of the town. Pandbarpur is about twenty miles south- 
west of Mobol station and thirty-one miles south of Bar si road 
station. The twentj^ miles of road from Mobol is not in good order 
and is used only during tbe fair weather. The thirty-one miles of 
road from Barsi Road station which was built from local funds 
is mostly used by pilgrims from Khdndesh, Berar, and the 
north. A mail pony cart plies daily along this road and other 
pony carts and hundreds of bullock carts are on hire at the 
station. The best view of Pandbarpur is from the left bank of 
the Bhima. When the river is full the broad winding Bbima 
gay with boats with bright lion horse and unicorn figure heads ; 
the islet temples of Yishnupad and JSTarad; and on the further 
bank the rows of domed and spired tombs ; the crowded cloth- 
brightened flights of steps leading from the water ; the shady 
banks, and, among the tree tops, the spires and pinnacles of Pundlik’s 
and other large temples, is a scene of much life and beauty. 

The 1872 census showed a population of 16,275 of whom 
15,267 were Brahmanic Hindus, 200 Jains, 804 Musalmans, and 
four Christians. The 1881 census showed a population of 16,910 or 
an increase of 635, of whom 15,680 were Brdhmanic Hindus, 371 
Jains, and 859 Musalmans. , The municipality was established in 1855. 
In 1882-83 it had an income of £7622 (Rs. 76, 220 j and an ex|)enditure 
of £5422 (Rs. 54,220). The chief sources of income are a jjilgrim 
tax yielding £4178 {Rs.4 1,780) and octroi yielding £2207 {Rs.22,070 
The expenditure is chiefly on watersnpply and conservancy, instruction 
road repairs, and medical relief. The watersnpply is from a storage 
reservoir about a mile south-west of the town built by the 
municipality in 1874 at a cost of £21,614 (Rs. 2,16,140). From 
this reservoir water is carried to a service reservoir built close to the 
town by a line of iron piping 3700 feet long and from the service 
reservoir it is distributed through iron, mains six to ten inches in 
diameter. The dispensary was established in 1863. In 1883 it 


i Contributed by Mr. Yin^yak Kantak, Surgeon, Pandbarpur. 
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A hall or sahhdmandap lately added to the tomb occasionally 
serves as a meeting place for the toTOspeople. About 300 feet 
south of the Kasar landing is the Chandrabhdga landing (54' x 42') 
built jointly about 1810 by Bajirav Peshwa and a holy man from 
Chopda in Khandesh. It is much used being the landing by which 
pilgrims enter the toT^m from thebed of the river during their holy 
round. .On the south is the temple of Chandrabhdga which pilgrims 
have to keep on their right when they make the holy round. A 
strong masonry parapet wall leads about 600 feet to the tenth or 
Datta’s landing (145' x 36') so called from a temple of Datta near it 
on the north-west. The landing was built about 1820 by Chintamanrav 
or Appasaheb Patvardhan of Sangli. It is close to the circuit road, 
as its landing has to be crossed by pilgrims. A small shrine of 
Mahadev outside Datta’s temple at its south-east corner is included in 
the circuit. To the south of Datta’s landing at the exti^eme south 
end of the town is the last landing (37' x 20'). It is unfinished and 
was built about 1770 by one Gropal Haik Jambhekar. It is used 
chiefly by low caste people. 

Besides these eleven landings several stone pavements slope to 
the river. Though not of use to pilgrims as landings they are very 
useful for carts and carriages entering or leaving the town. A sloping- 
pavement on the line of the B4.rsi road made by the municipality 
is largely used by pony and bullock carts. . 

^Vithoba^s temple, the chief temple in Pandharpur, is near the 
centre of the part of the to'^n which is considered holy and is called 
Pandharikshetra or the Holy Spot of Pandhari. It has a greatest 
length from east to west of 350 feet, and a greatest breadth from 
north to south of 170 feet. A paved passage with a greatest 
breadth of twenty -five feet runs round the temple enclosure. The 
temple is entered by six gates, two on the north, one on the west, 
one on the south, and two on the east. The chief entrance is the 
east or front gate, called the Ndmdev Grate, after Namdev the 
great thirteenth century devotee of Vithoba, who was of the Shimpi 
or tailor caste. On the river side the Namdev gate faces the 
Mahddvar ghat or flight, of steps which gets the name MahMvar 
because it faces the chief doox*way of the temple. In the middle of 
the road leading from the MahMvdr steps to the temple, at the 
end of a lane, is a large arched gateway called the Mah^dvar Gate. 
The Namdev gate is reached by twelve steps. The entire first or 
lowest step and the front face of the step above it are plated with 
brass, and on the brass-plated face of the second step are carved 
fom'teen small standing figures of Namdev's family. Namdev 
comes first with a tamhourine or tamhwra in his hand as if perform- 
ing a hlrtan or service of sermon and song, and the women are 
clapping their hands in accompaniment. An inscription on the first 
step records that this brass plating is six years old and is the work 
of a man from Dhar in Central India. Close to the right of the 
first step is a brass bust of Namdev in Mar^tha dress, A ministrant 
of the Shimpi or tailor caste has charge of the bust but the offerings 


^ The account of Vithoba’s temple is contributed by Dr. BhagvdnUl Indraji; Hon. 
M.B.A.S. . 
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go to tlie Badvas or hereditary priests of Tithoba* According to 
tlie local belief Kamdev, who was an inhabitant of Pandharpnr, 
has his tomb or samddh on this spot. Pddukds or footj)rints of 
Yithoba are also worshipped in a tailor^s house which is said to be 
Namdev's house and which contains a tomb which also claims to be 
]S"ainde’?^s tomb. Opposite Namdev^s bust^ to the right of the lane 
in a deep recess, is a stone about 2' 6"' high and V 6''' broad. This 
stone is worshipped as the abode of Ohokhamela an enthusiastic 
Mh;'r devotee of Yithoba wdio is said to have flourished .about 1278 
{Shah 1200). The stone is dressed in Maratha fashion and is woi’- 
shipped by Mhars, who^ as they are not allowed to enter the temple^ 
pay their respects to Yithoba from near this stone* The offerings 
made at this place are enjoyed by Mhdrs. A Shimpi sometimes 
bolds a night-long kivtan or sermon and song service before Nd,m- 
dev^s stone and a Mhar before Ohokhamela^ s stone. The steps lead 
to a porch^ in the back wall of which the ISTamdev gate opens'^on the 
temple. In the gateway are two pillars and two pilasters guarded 
by side railings of stone. The workmanship of the railing and of 
the pillars appears to belong to the time of the Devgiri Yadavs that 
is to about the twelfth century. The side walls of the gateway are 
of the same time and are carved like the wall of a temple of the twelfth 
century. Part of the south wall is well preserved. The faces of several 
of the figures in the porch and walls have been wilfully disfigured, 
probably by Mnsalmdns. The old work of the gate has been restored 
and an upper storey of brick built over it to form a drum -house or 
nagdrkhdna. Other brick work further hides the original stone 
masonry. The Nd-mdev gate posts are modern. Over the door 
post a Sanskrit inscription in Devnagari characters of eleven lines 
each of twenty-three letters, bears date Shah 1540 (a.d. 1618} and 
records the making of the gate by Rukhmaji Anant Pingal, who 
employed Krishna the son of Murdri as his agent. The hrd>mdeY gate 
opens on a narrow passage with a roof resting on four arches and with 
three rooms on each side, the middle room on each side having an 
inner room. These rooms are occupied by devotees of Yithoba. 
On tbe left, between the third and fourth arches, is a recess with 
an image of Ganpati about four feet from the ground. Four steps 
lead down from the passage to a large paved quadrangle about 
1 20' X 60b The quadrangle is divided into two parts, an east half 
partly tiled and partly open, and a west half called the sabhdmandap 
covered with a tiled roof. The roof over part of the east half is 
said to have been built for the kirtans or song services of Ganduji 
Bdva in the time of Bajird.v the last Peshwa (1796-1817). In this 
part on the left on an altar is a mm tree and on the right is a lamp- 
pillar about thirty feet high. Near the lamp-piilar is a large stone 
jar or rdngan now filled with water. It is locally called the jar or 
rjinjan of Bodhlya Bdva, a devotee of Yithoba of Dh^mangaon 
village in Poona wlaose tomb or samddh is in a shrine or closet close to 
the jar. This rdnjan is so , like the toll-jar ot rdnjan on the Deccan 
side of the Nana pass^ and other stone Devgiri Yadav (1170-1:318) 
toll-jars that, it seems likely to have been used to gather a pilgrim- 

.r I Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XIY. 290 . 
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tax or some other levy. In the open part of the quadrangle are two 
more lamp-pillars about thirty feet high^ one in the middle the other 
to the left. The left lamp-pillar is said to have been built by 
one of the Holkars. Behind the middle pillar on a quadrangular altar 
is a vrinddmn or basil stand. The open part of the quadrangle 
leads to the wooden sahhdmmidaf or hall which fills about half the 
length of the entire quadrangle and is about forty-five feet high. 
Prom the roof hangs a central wooden chandelier with chain and 
brackets all carved out of one piece of wood. The hall is said to 
have been built by the Badvas. It begins with a four-pillared 
chhatri or shade over an altar and within the chhatri in the middle 
a small stone shrine with a figure of Garud. On another altar close 
to the left was a tree which died and has been removed. . Further 
within the halh a little to the right of the centre is a small square 
flat-roofed shrine with an image of Maruti. The hall is now used 
for song services and devotional dances. The floors of the quadrangle 
and of the temple are crowded with the names of pilgrims who have 
them carved under the belief that the touch of devotee’s feet will 
purify their names. Several round holes in the floor and on the steps 
are marks of vows to present the god with money. The practice, 
which still continues, is to hammer the Mar^tha silver coin bearing 
the elephant goad mark deep enough into the floor to make a hole. 
This hammering turns the coin into a cup. Some holes remain with 
cup-shaped coins in them but from most the coins have disappeared. 
On each side of the quadrangle runs a cloister or veranda with an 
inner and an outer row of arches. The inner arches iiave been 
filled and made into doorways, each leading to a small room where 
a devotee lives. The cloisters seem to be the work of more than 
one builder. Many of them have no record, but in front of part of 
the right cloister, between the third and fourth outer arches and 
on the fourth outer arch, are two inscriptions giving the names of 
builders. The inscriptions seem to show that the right cloister 
and probably also the left cloister were built about 1738. The 
first three of the right cloister rooms were built by two sons of a 
man named Shiv and the next four were made in the same year 
by Trimbakrav Pethe, better known as Trimbakrd^v Mama a distin- 
guished general under the fourth Peshwa Mddhavr^v (1761-1772). 
Both inscriptions show that the temple was then called Pd;ndurang 
Eilo, that is the nilaya (Sk.) or residence of Pdndurang, a name 
of Vithoba which occurs in several old songs or ahhangs. Six 
porch-covered steps lead from the quaiidrangle up to a narrow mandap 
or hall (50' x 10'). In the quadrangle to the left of the porch a 
large unused bell hangs from a massive beam of wood. The bell 
is of Indian make about 2 ' 6" in height and about the same in 
diameter at the base. The hall or mandap rests on two rows each 
of six pillars and ten pilasters, two in each side wall and six in tha 
back wall. The ceiling is formed of large blocks of dressed stone 
resting on the pillars and pilasters in the, cut-corner style. Over 
two of the middle pillars is an old block T 6" long 1' 2" broad and 
9"' thick. It is part either of a pilaster or of a door post of the old 
temple and on its three faces has a Sanskrit inscription in Devn^art 
characters dated Shah 115.9 (a,i>. 1237)^ The beginning and, 
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tlae end of tlie inscription are Kdden hj part of tlie piilar capital. 
Tlie letters are very stallow and.-as tile slab forms part of tlie roof 
and is in the dark the whole of the inscription can hardly be read 
without taking out the stone* . What can be made out shows that 
the inscription belongs ■■■to a' king' nained SomeshTar who calls 
himself of the Yidav dynasty. ■ ;His attributes are almost the same 
as those of the Devgiii Yadavs, . He does not appear to be a petty 
Yadav chief as he calls himself the Beloved of the Earth TritJwU 
Yallahlia, the Great Idng of kings Mahdrdjddliirdja^ and Sarvcmija- 
cliuddnicmi that is the crown Jewel of all kings, all attributes worthy 
of a great king. In the ■ accepted list of the Bevgiri Yddav kings 
the date 8hak 1159 (a.I). 1237) falls in the reign of Singhana II. 
(1209-1247). The probable explanation of this apparent disagree- 
ment may be that Someshvar is another name of Singhana or of 
his son Jaitugi II. who reigned in his father^s lifetime. The 
inscription goes on to state that Someshvar conquei^ed the ruler of 
the country round and encamped at Pandarige on the bank of the 
Bhixnarathi or Bhima. At that time (1237) Pandharpur was there- 
fore apparently called Pandarige, a name which appears to be of 
Kanarese origin as many Kdnarese place names end in ge. In the 
inscription Pandarige is called Mahagrama or a great village and 
the god is twice called Viththal, the form of his name which is still 
current. Vithoba appears to have then also been worshipped, and 
the story of the boon to Piindlik which is still current, seems to 
have then also been in vogue with the only difference that Punda- 
rika is here called a sage or mimi. This proves that in the thir- 
teenth century Yitlithal was already a god of long standing. The 
inscription mentions a gift to the god out of the yearly presents 
from the people of Hiriyagaranja village probably, as H and P 
interchange in Kanarese, the .modern Pulunj about fifteen miles 
east of Pandharpur where a well engraved inscription of the Yadav 
king Singhana II. has been found. 

In the back wall of the hall or mcmdap are three gates, of which 
the middle gateway and gates have been elaborately and cleverly 
plated with brass and ornamented. On one post is a figure of 
Vishnu^s attendant Jaya and on the other post of Yijaya each 
with a small fly -whisk bearer. On the threshold are carved a fame- 
face or Idrti-muhk and a chukra or discus, and on the outstanding 
front of the lintel is an image of Ganpati. The door post and two 
front pilasters are plain but handsome. A brass chhatra or shade 
carved in leaf pattern projects from the lintel over the pilasters. 
Above the chhatra is lotus tracery in panels and above the lotus 
tracery is some carving in the or boss pattern. In the 

hdngm carving two inscriptions record that the carving was the 
work of two Tambats who were employed by some one whose name 
is not given. Pcohably each of the Tcimbats completed one side. 
In the porch in front of the hall or manda'p is a still used bell of 
European make V 4'' in diataeter at the base and 1' 8'' high. It 
l^ears the following inscription : 

, ' VENTVBAFES 1634 

^ud a litUe below 

nnv A D03EA0S A3VTIS IMB SAOBAMEaSTTO 
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According to a MaratM inscription in the rigiit wall^ tliis hall or 
mandaj) wb.s bnilt in the bright half of Mdgh or February -March 
in SJiak 1543 (a.b. 1621) JDiirmati Samvatsaf hj M^nboji ISTarajan 
and Appajh inbabitants of Ped, sons of Bhtoiri Hd^soba Nayak son 
of Ktikoba Kayak and Hasoba’s wife Gangai. To the left of the 
middle gateway in the back wall of the mcmdap is a large niche 
with an image of Ganesh daubed with redlead. To the right 
of the gateway is a black stone four-armed image of Sarasyati 
about 2" 6'" high sitting on a lotus. The upper right hand 
holds a lotus and the lower holding a garland rests on the right 
knee, the upper left holds an axe and the lower left a long 
rectangular block apparently a manuscript. The side gateways are 
plain and have iron grating in the doors. The middle gateway 
leads to what is called the soldkhdmb or sixteen -pillared hall or 
mandap. This is a large hall (41' 6" x 46' 6") apparently later than 
the last hall and said to have been built about 100 years ago by a 
Daudkar (inhabitant of Daud) Shenvi. The hall has four rows 
of four pillars and four pilastei’S in each wall. The workmanship of 
the pillars is an imitation of the old Devgiri Y4day pillars in the 
Namdev gate porch. In a square part in the middle of the pillars 
is a sculpture with scenes from Krishna^s life, the Machchha and 
Kachchha or fish and tortoise the first and second incarnations of 
Vishnu, three fish with one face in the Musalm^n style, and some 
ducks. Over each group of four pillars is a dome in the cut corner style, 
eight of which, at the suggestion of the Sanitary Commissioner, have 
been opened for light and air. In the front wall of the hall are three 
gates, the middle gate old and the side gates recently opened at the 
suggestion of the Sanitary Gommissioner, The north wall has 
three more gates and the south wall two. In front of the two south 
gates a veranda passes from south to west. In the east or hack 
wall of the south part of the veranda are four rooms with images. 
The part of the veranda which goes towards the west has two rows 
of pillars five in each row. The whole work, veranda rooms and 
pillars, is strong and of fine masonry. An inscription on one of the 
rooms records that the work was done in Shah 1771 (a.I). 1849} by 
Menabai the wife of A'nandrav Pavar of Dhar in Central India. 
Menabai also built the wooden mandap to the south of Lakshmi^s 
temple and supplied a boat in the Bhima. 

Facing the north gates of the Soldhlidmh mandap is a detached 
veranda with seven rooms in its back wall. The veranda roof is 
supported on two rows each of six plain pillars. Going from left to 
right, the rooms have a ling of Kdshivishvanath, images of E^m and 
Lakshman, a small Kdlbhairav riding a dog plated with brass, a 
small ling called B^meshvar on a high shdlunkha^ Datt^traya, ,and 
Karsoha. The last room is empty. These rooms are said to be the 
work of a Badva named Kd-ndbaba. Near the east wd of the narrow 
passage between these rooms and the Soldkhdmh hall, in a recess, ■ 
is a large inscribed slab 4' 10" long by 2' 9" broad. It is locally 
called chaurydshi or eighty-four and the Badv^s tell pilgiims to rub 
their backs against it to escape the eighty-four millions of births 
destined for every unrubbed human soul. A modern image of Devi 
has been fixed on the slab and the recess has been fitted with a 
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modern door. Tke true origin of the chmiTydsJii is that the 
slab is dated Shah 1394^ and as the third figure looks like 8^ the 
Badvas read it eighty-four or chaurydsM and connected it with the 
story of the eighty-f our million births. In the first line of the inscription 
a salutation is offered to Viththal or Vithoba and then, after the date 
S/^a/s; 1194 (a.d. 1272), follows a description in parallel columns of 
noineroiis gifts offered monthly to the temple by se¥eral devotees. 
The gifts mentioned belong to various times, and give in short the 
names of the devotee and his gift. As none are written in full they 
are hard to make out. The first inscription runs Shripati Banna ki 
data ga, 1| deya dmida o phiile jl which probably means the 

gift by one Shripati Danna of one gadidno (a month) yielding daily 
100 flowers to be offered to the god. The same column contains the 
following in Mardthi : Shaku 1198 Bhdta samvatsarii Mdgh Shudi 
3 Buddhe yddatd Kdla Hemddi panditi Dhdmana datta ga. deya 
danda jj recoiding on Wednesday the bright second of Mdgh 
(February -March) Shah 1198 (a.d. 1276) Bhdta Samvatsar in the 
Yadavi period by Pandit Hem4di, the gift of Dhamana gady^na.^ 
This Pandit Hemadi no donbt is the minister Hemadri of the great 
Devgiri YMav Edmchandra (a.i>. 1271 -1310) from whose piety and 
bounty all the early Hindu temples of the North Bombay Deccan 
and Khdndesh are locally known as HemMpanti. The next gift, 
which is dated Shah 1199 (a.d. 1277) I67i^?ar a r, gives the 

name of the king as Shri Eamchandradevray. 

Of the sixteen pillars in the Soldhhdmb hall the base and capital 
of the second in the second row are plated with gold and its shaft 
which is plated with silver bears a small figure of Vishnu’s vulture 
Garud. Pilgrims embrace the pillar and make money offerings to it. 
It is said to stand in the place of an old Garud pillar which stood in 
front of Vishnu^s shrine before the Soldhhdmb hall was built. In the 
back wall of the man dap a door leads to a smaller hall called the Ponr- 
pillared or Chaiihhdmh, This door has lately been widened to make 
the passage for pilgrims easier. With this Chaiihhdmh begins the 
original temple. The Soldhhdmb between this Chaiihhdmh and the 
mandap is modern. The original temple included the usual hall, ante- 
chamber, and shrine or garbhdgdr. The Chaiihhdmb had two gates 
one on the south where are two old stone elephants near the steps and 
one leading to the SoldhhdmK Though, as it is now joined with the 
Soldhhdmhy no steps remain on the east, the east gate like the south 
gate must originally have had steps with elephants. The Chauhhdmb 
is 22' 2'^ broad by 19* 10" long and has four central pillars which 
give it its name. In the walls are four pilasters. The roof is in 
the cut-stone dome style and has lately been pierced in six places for 
air. The north wall has no gate, and a deep recess faces the south 
gate. Near the north-east comer of the hall a second recess is used 
as the god^s bedchamber or shejghar and is furnished with a silver 
couch with bed clothes and some of the raiment. In front of the 
; south gate over the steps is a modern roof. From the four-pillared 


^ Oadyto appears to be the name of a coin. In Giijardt and Kdthidw^r gadidno 
a gold and silver weight eqtual to about half a tola or rupee weight. 
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hall a latex’ arch resting on two later pillars carved in the Moghal 
style leads into the antechamber wfhich is ahont nine feet squai’e^ 
and^ except some empty niches in the side wall, is plain. A hole and 
two air shafts have lately been made in the roof to give more air. 
Prom the antechamber a small door (3' X 3^ l^^^ds down to the 
shrine or garbhdgdr a smalh room about eight feet square wdth 
nothing of architectural interest except a quarter pilaster at each 
corner. In the middle is a wooden bar about eight inches thick 
to prevent overcrowding. Attached to the back wall is a squai’e 
altar three feet high with a silver shade/ and under the shade 
on a base fixed in the altar a standing unsupported image of 
Vithoba, variously called Pandurang, Pandhari, Viththal, Viththalnath, 
and Vithoba. Yithoba is a short form of Yiththalbava that is Father 
or Dear Yiththal. The Yadav insciiptions make it probable that the 
oldest of these names is Yiththal ; Yiththal does not appear to be a 
Sanskrit name, noi’, though several attempts have been made, can 
the woi'd be coiTectly traced to any Sanskrit root. The name 
is probably Kdnarese. Pandurang is a Sanskritised form of 
Fandaraga that is belonging to, or oi Fandarge^ the old name 
of Pandharpur. The foi’m Pandhari appears also to come from 
the old name of the village. The form Yitbthalndth or Lord 
Yiththal is used by the people of Gujard-t who generally add 
ndth to the names of gods as in Shinnd^th, Vrishabhand;th, 
and Dvarkau^th. The clihahi or shade was made in 1873, 
when also the altar was built, somewhat further forward than 
before to prevent pilgrims embracing the god. Formerly 
pilginms bom embraced the god and touched his feet. Now 
the feet are touched and they ax’e polished smooth by the 
constant rubbing. The saffron-bathing or Aar sna?^ of the god 
by pilgrims, which before that was usual, has also been stopped 
since 1873. In 1873, also, a silver back or pithika with a five- 
hooded cobx’a in the middle, three peacocks and fancy tigers on 
each side, and a fameface or Mriimukh at the top, has been 
removed. The changes in 1873 were due to injuries received by 
the god. Two Gosavi mendicants while embracing the image 
gave it a push and the image fell and broke its legs between the 
knees and the ankles. The Badv^s do not tell what exactly happened. 
The local belief is that the mendicants broke tlie image with a stone, 
because the god did nob eat a fruit which they had offei’ed. But 
this is less likely than the story that the image was thrown over by 
a shove either wilful or acoidentaL To avoid inquiry and noise 
the Badvas silently drove out the mendicants and kept the 
temple closed for two or three days. According to one story 
during these days a new image was installed, but examination shows 
that the present image is the old image patched at the break, it is said, 
by iron or copper rods from within. Besides being tnended the image 
has also been strengthened by a support from behind up to the knee. 
The image is about three feet nine inches high and together with its 
base seems to be cut out of one block of trap. Its rough appearance 
is probably the effect of time, The base is about one foot square 
and its height cannot be fixed as much of it has been built into 
the altar, leaving a -slice about IJ inches thick which is locally 
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belieTed to be a bx’ick to suit tlie Pun dlik stoiy of Vitboba waiting 
on a brick.^ Tbe image is standing with its arms akimbo and bands 
resting on tbe bips, tbe left band bolding a concb and tbe right 
band a chahrci or discus. On tbe image are carved^ but so slightly 
as to be hardly noticeable except on close examination^ a waistclotli,, 
and round the waist a /uambar&ancZ or waistband^ tbe end of wbicli 
bangs on the right thigh. The ornaments consist of a necklace and 
in the long ears earrings which touch tbe shoulders. On the bead is 
a long round-topped cap. The general workmanship of the image is 
earlier than the medigeTal Rajput style of the Anhilvad Chaulukyas 
(94S-1240)> the Deygiri Yadavs (1150-1310)^ or the Ajmer 
Ohohaiis (685 -1193). The dress and ornament of the image 
belong to a little later than the Gnptas^ probably not later than 
the fifth or sixth centnry after Christ. As far as is known no 
other existing Vaishnay temple in India has an image of Vishnu 
like the Pandharpur image, bnt there are two similar images of the 
third century after Christ in the TJdayagiri Brahmanical caves near 
Bhilsa. The images are in two of the four cells to the left of a large 
image of Vishnu reclining on his serpent conch. Like the 
Pandharpur image these are both standing figures with arms akimbo 
and hands resting on the hips and a conch and discus in the hands. 
This type of image represented Vishnu only in his form of Hari. 

On the outside of the shrine are images of Narsinh, Eadhakrishna, 
and Sheshsh^yi whose workmanship shows that the present temple 
is not earlier than the sixteenth century. These images have been 
wilfully disfigured especially about the face, which shows that 
this temple also must have suffered probably from Musalm4ns. 
The temple spire or shilchar which is about sixty feet high is in the 
modern Maratha style and was built about 1830 by a chief of Bhor. 

Behind Vithoba’s temple, in the north-east comer of the enclosure 
facingeast,isatempleof Vithoba’s wife Rakhumai, that is Rakhuma-di 
or Mother Rakhunia, the same as Rukmini the wife of Krishna. The 
image is held next in importance to Vithoba. Rakhumai's temple has 
now a shrine, an antechamber^ a hall, and a wooden outer hall or 
sabhdmandap. It originally consisted of a shrine and antechamber, 
whose work is later than the sixteenth century work in Vithoba^s 
temple. The hall and wooden outer hall or sabhdmandap are 
modern additions, the hall being the work of Ohandulal a famous 
minister of the Nizam. The wooden sabhdmandap is about 
forty feet squai'e and £oi*ty feet high, and has a lamp-pillar to the 
north of it. Pour steps covered by a porch lead up from the outer 
hall to the main hall which rests on six pillars and eight pilasters. 
A door (6^x3') in its back wall leads to the antechamber with 
four pilasters and four quarter pillars in the corners. In its 
right or north '^all is a recess used as the bedchamber of the 
goddess. In the south wall is a gate which appears to be later than 
the temple. The gate leads to Radha^s and other small modern 
shrines on the south. A door in the back wall of the antechamber 
leads to the shrine. This is about eleven feet square, and in its 
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back wall^ on a four feet kigli silver-plated altar^ bas an image of 
: Kakliumai about three feet liigli with a silver plated back or pithika 
of the same style and ornaments as that which Vithoba had before 
he was broken in 1873. The image of Eakhumai which is generally 
dressed like a Maratha woman^ is modern in the Karnatak 
style and much later than Vithoba^s image. In front of the 
altar is a wooden bar to keep pilgrims from crowding. Close to the 
south of Eakhum^f s temple are three small rooms with a front 
veranda resting on two rows each of eight pillars. The first room 
has an image of Satyabhama and the second of Eahi or Radhika. 
The images and the rooms are both very modern. In the veranda 
is a navagmha slab with figures of the nine planets. It is an old 
stone of the Devgiri Y^dav period and seems to have been brought 
from some old temple. Close by are two other rooms in a veranda 
built about 1850. The second room has two doors and contains 
images of Surya and Granesb. Close by, beyond a lane^ are two 
small image rooms built by a Badva named Manba Raghundith. 

: Further on are two snake-stones or 

A little to the south of the original part of Vithoba^s temple 
is a temple of Lakshmi in four parts, a shrine, an antechamber, 
a mandap^ and a porch. The shrine, which is about eight feet 
broad by six deep, has on an altar along its back wall a white 
marble image of Lakshmi about two feet high with a brass back 
or pithika in the same style as Rakhumai^s back. The antechamber 
is 8' 6" broad by 7' deep and has in front of it a square hall resting 
on four pillars, and now partitioned into two rooms. The left room 
has an image of Annapuima and the right room is empty. Tho 
porch in front is small and has five steps leading to it. The temple 
of Lakshmi was built about 1830 by Kavde merchants of Gursala, 

To the south of Lakshmi s temple is a veranda with six arches 
in the Moghal style and three rooms. The first left arch has been 
closed with a wooden lattice to make an image-room. Between the 
veranda and LakshmTs room is a wooden hall or mandap with a 
tiled roof about forty feet high. This wooden hall and the 
veranda are said to be the work of Bd^jirav the last Peshwa 
I {1796-1817). About fifteen feet south-east of LakshmTs temple is 
a small modern shrine of Vishnu called Vyankoba. It has a spire 
like a Musalm^n dome with four minarets. Near the shrine is 
Vyaukoba^s gate. 

The staff of priests and attendants in the great temple of 
Vithoba includes Badvas, Fujdris or ministrants, Bendris or 
hymnists, Parichdraks or bathmen, Haridds or singers, Dingres or 
barbers, Ddnges or mace-bearers, and Divtes or lightmen. All are 
Deshasth Brahmans, but all do not follow the same V eda, Badvas^ 
F'ujdris, Be 7 hdrisj Din gres^ Divtes ioHow the Mdnva section of 
the Yajiirveda'; Earidds and Ddnges belong to the Mddhyandin 
branch of the Yajurveda, and Farichdraks are Bigved.is, There^ are 
eighty families of Badvas, eight of Pujdrk, mteen of Bendris, 

, eighteen of Farichdraks, twenty-five of Sdfidds, twenty of Dingres, 

I three of Ddnges^ and one of Divtes* Except the Badvds the rest are 

I called sevddhdris or the servants of the god and have hereditary 

I rights of personal service. The Pnjaris or ministrants take the chief 
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part ill tlie worsliij) of the god. They remove and pat on ornaiiients, 
floAvers, garlands, and sandal paste, and AvaA^e lights in front of the 
god, and are present at all services and light-v.-aAings. The Beimri 
or hymiiist directs the worship and repeats hymns or mantras at 
different stages ; he is present at the morning and night services but 
seldom appears at the eAxming light- waving. The Parieltdrah or 
bathman brings in a large silver dish the Avater Avith AA^hieh the 
niinistrant Avashes the god. He also brings the lamp for Avaving at 
the eAmiing and night scrAUces. The cAniiing lamp called dJnipdrti 
or incense lamp contains thin cotton vricks in bundles soaked in 
clarified butter, camphor, frankincense sticks, and holy aslics for the 
sticks to stand in. The night light or shejjlrti holds only butter- 
soaked wicks and camphor. The bathman is also expected to hand 
the lighted torch at the early morning service knoAAUi as the MhiddrU 
or wick-waving. The Ectridds, or slave of Hari, sings a iew Akerses 
generally five from \Adiich he gets his name of Panchpadi, The 
verses are generally in honour of the god and are sung at the morn- 
ing eA'ening and night serAUces. At the morning and evening 
seiwiees the Haridas stands outside the aiitechamber AAuth cyanhak 
and sings, and, after waAung the evening light round the god, 
accompanies the bathman and the maceman round the temple, 
visiting the smaller deities and singing AA’hile the others waA^e the lights. 
During the night serAuce he stands in the sixteen-piliared chamber 
on the slab knovui as the stage slab or TangshUa and sings to the 
.accompaniment of music. The Dingrc or barber at the early morning 
serAuce holds a mirror in front of the god after he has been dressed and 
before the light has been waved. The Dingi’e also spreads a strip of 
cloth or pmlghadi on the way to the bedchamber at the time of the 
night worship. The Divte or torch-hearer holds a lighted torch or 
mashdl AA^hen the last night ceremony is OAU}r. He stands with a 
lighted brass or silA^er torch to the left of the antechamber after the 
Dingre has spread the cloth on the floor up to the bedstead of the 
He goes Avith the god’s litter AA^hen his sandals are carried 
procession thrice a year on the full-moon of 
Ashddh or June -July, and Edrtih or October -?foA“ember, and on 
Basra Night in September -October. The Bdrige or maee-bearer 
stands Avith his silver or gold plated mace outside the antechamber 
at the morning, evening, and night services. He accompanies the 
palanquin at the three-yearly torchlight processions. After the 
evening light-AvaA^ing before Vithoba and the minor gods the mace- 
bearer goes out and serves holy ashes to |)ilg^l3ns outside of the 
temple in the west part of the town, while the ParicMrah or bath- 
man goes out and serves ashes and the holy- waved light among 
pilgrims in the east of the toAm. ThoBadA’ds claim to own the 
temple, and, until Avithxn the last few years took no part in the Avor- 
ship of the god.*^ They are the guardians of the temple property and 
of the god’s jewels. Within the last few years the Badvas have 
begun to wash the god’s feet, wave a light, and sing songs after the 
sleep-light^ or shejdrU has been waved. 


god. 


ni the torchlight 


The goddess Rakhumdi 
of whom there 


has only one set of priests known as 
about 100 families. These priests have 


tnere are about 100 lamilies. These priests have 
l^ll the rights of personal service and are of minor importance in 

They aro'Rigvedi Deshasth Brah- 
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mans. They have no connection with the ministrahts or pujdris 
of the goddess. The Utpats as well as the Badvas are divided 
into four sections Malhars, Shamrajs, Tanhas^ and Timanchis who 
intermarry but are considered to belong to different family stocks. 
The object of these divisions in both cases is the same. A death 
or a birth makes all the members of the family stock impure for ten 
days and unfit to perform the god's service. Unless the priests were 
divided into different stocks the whole service of the god would be at 
a stand. No women singers, dancers or prostitutes, and no ascetic 
monks are connected with the temple. Musicians and others paid by 
the temple committee are stationed in the drum-room or nagdrJchcvna 
on the upper floor of the chief doorway of the temple. Except the 
shoemaker all the servants live in the loft above the main doorway 
known as Namdev^s gate, and, although serving in the temple, 
are answerable only to the committee. The temple committee was 
established under the Peshwd.s. The grant was originally intended 
for keeping horses in connection with the chariot of the god 
Vithoba and another object of the grant was the establishment of 
the musicians and other servants mentioned above. The yearly 
cash income at the disposal of this committee, exclusive of garden 
land assessed at £1 16,9. (Es. 18), is about £308 (Rs. 3080). In 
addition to the maintenance of this establishment the committee has 
other expenses the chief of which is a charity for feeding Brdhmans 
of whom seven outsiders or strangers are fed daily. The committee 
also provides oil for lamps in the idol chambers of the god and 
goddess and other parts of the temple inhabited by ascetics^ and 
for the daily and holiday services of the god and goddess. The 
committee is appointed by the Oollector, the members being life 
members, with no responsibility attached to their actions and no 
control over them. 

The ordinary service of the god takes place five times every day. 
and night. The service is of two kinds, puja or worship in 
the early morning and drti or light-waving which is performed four 
times in the twenty-four hours. The temple woi’k is done by the 
priests in turn. The Badvas as the chief priests are the managers 
and trustees of the temple. As they are the most numerous body, 
almost equal to the whole of the other priests and ministrants, they 
get the chief share of the offerings. Except during the three prin- 
cipal fairs when the month^s proceeds are farmed, every night at 
twelve they put to auction and sell the right to the next day^s 
offerings. Each of the four sections of the Badvas gets a day so 
that they follow one another in lactation and the sum bid for the right 
to the offerings goes to the section whose turn itis to officiate. Except 
in the case of paupers and disreputable persons who have to give 
security the right to the offerings is generally given to the highest 
bidder. The offering contractor or day-man CBHedi^divashar makes 
his bid subject to. the following conditions. He must provide oil for 
all the lamps in the temple for that day and night, the expense 
being about 2s. (Re. 1). He pays {B as.) to the Brahman 
temple servant, who washes the idol chamber, washes the clothes of 
the god, and prepares water for the god^s bath. He has a right ta 
all money gifts placed at the feet of the god which are less than 2s* 
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(Ee. 1). Erery offei*ing of money, ornaments, or cloties wortb 
more tlian a rupee goes to tlie whole body of Bad?ds. For every 
feefc-worsbip or pddijapiija be gets 2a (Re. 1) if ordinary orna- 
ments are put on the god and more if costly ornaments are put 
on. The amount of the bid is influenced by the number of pilgrims 
in the town, the occurrence of a holiday, and any unusual inflow of 
respectable pilgrims anxious to spend money and perhaps to per- 
form a great worship or makdpnja. The farming day-priest or 
divashar comes to the temple at about three in the morning, bathed 
and dressed in a silk waistcloth, carrying the key of the door of 
the four -pillared chamber. Before he opens the door the Bevcm 
or hymnist as well as the Pnjari or ministrant and the Parichdrah 
or bath-man are all present bathed and dressed in silk. The day-man 
and the ministrant stand with folded hands and the day-man 
humbly begs the deity to awake. The day-man opens the 
door, and, removing the eatables which were placed over-night 
in the bed chamber, locks the bed chamber and offers the god 
butter and sugarcandy. The other priests or sevddhiris, who 
according to their number serve by daily or monthly turns, all 
come in except the Haridm or singer who stands in the four-pillared 
chamber. No unbathed pilgrim is allowed to enter the god-room. 
Then comes the ML'addrti or waving the torch a white muslin roll three 
or four inches long. It is dipped in clarified butter, an d is brought by a 
Eadva and paid for by one of the pilgrims. It is handed to the Ptiri- 
chdrah or bath-man who gives it to the ministrant while all present sing 
aloud. The ministrant very slowly waves the torch in front of V ithoba 
from the head to the feet. Numbers come daily to see the god^s face 
by the light of the torch as this is lucky, especially on the Hindu New 
YeaPs Day iu March -April and on Basra in September -October, 
when hundreds of people come. When the singing and waving 
are over, the day -priest hands the ministrant a silver cup with some 
fx’esh butter or loni and sugarcandy which the ministrant offers to the 
god and puts in his mouth. The ministrant again waves lighted 
wicks and camphor round the god but without vsinging. The 
ministrant takes off the last nighBs garlands and washes the feet of 
the god first with milk and then with water. Lighted frankincense 
sticks are waved in front of the god, fruit or naivedya is offered, and 
once more lights are waved and songs are sung. The Bendri or hymnist 
recites some Vedik hymns and all the priests throw flowers on the god 
and shout /ay J"ay, Victory Victory. The service proper or puja 
now begins. The Parichdmh or bath-man brings water in a silver 
dish and the ministrant unrobes the god, pours milk, then curds, 
then clarified butter, then honey, and then sugar, one after the 
other over the god, the hymnist reciting hymns and verses. While 
the god is naked a cloth is drawn across the door so that no ' 
outsider may seer. While the clarified butter is being poured over 
the god a lump of batter and sugarcandy is put in his mouth. 
After the god has been rubbed with sugar he is washed all over with 
^ water. Before he was broken by the Shaiv enthusiast in 1873 the 
r' god: was washed in warm water. Since the left leg was cemented 
; cold water mixed with saffron has been used instead of hot. Besides 
, of water is poured over Vithoba^ s head from a 
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concli sliell 'wliile tlie liymnists and otters recite yerses from tte 
JPwrushasitlda a famous Vedik After tis bath Vittoba is 

wiped dry and dressed in new clothes provided by the Badvas^ the face 
is wiped and is made to shine with scented oil. Atoban is bound round 
the god^shead^ sandal paste is rubbed on hisbrow^ and flower garlands 
are thrown round his neck. The barber OT Bingre then holds a mirror 
in front of the god. The god^s feet are washed and rubbed with 
sandal, burning frankincense sticks are waved, and sveets are 
offered. Then comes the second light-waving. In this waving called 
eMrti either a metal instrument is used at the upper end of which 
is a bowl with a lip on one side where thin cotton wicks soaked in 
clarified butter are laid and lighted and behind it aflat part where 
camphor is kept and lighted ; or another metal incense burner 
called dhtipartij in which holy ashes from an agnihotri or fire- 
keemng Brahman support incense sticks. While the priests and 
pil/rims sing songs the ministrant holds a flat piece of wood on which 
t|fe second burner is set, waves it, and then takes the first burner 
nd waves it. The incense huTuev ov dhuparti is handed to the 
Ddnge or mace-bearer, and the lighted lamp or ekdrti to the bath- 
man who holds a bell in his left hand. Then, along with the 
songster or Haridds^ the mace-bearer and the bath-man go round 
waving the incense and the light round all the smaller deities. This 
ends the three morning services, the two light- wavings and the 
worship or jpiij a. The bath-men singers and barber now leave and 
the Badva and ministrant stay changing their silk waistcloths for 
linen ones. After the morning services, about three in the afternoon 
and a little earlier on holidays, comes the dressing or poshdhh. 
The ministrant removes the old sandal mark, washes the face, and 
rubs fresh sandal-paste on the brow : of the idol. He takes away 
the old clothes and puts on new ones applying scented oil to the 
face with an offering of food. On holidays costly ornaments are 
put on and the dress, the turban or crown, the waistcloth and the 
shouldercloth, are all of thin plates of gold. After the god is 
dressed pilgrims come to take darshan or see him. The visitors 
keep coming till evening when a fresh dhupdrti or incense- waving 
is held. The bath-man brings a ready filled incense burner and 
waving lamp and the Badva brings a copper dish with flowers, 
flower garlands, nosegays, sandal powcler, rice, and a silver plate with 
food. The ministrant washes the feet of the idol with water bx^ought by 
the Badva in a pot, the old sandal paste is removed, and fresh paste 
with rice and sandal oil is applied. Blower gaidands are thrown 
round the neck and nosegays are stuck in the corners between the 
hips and hands. Then with songs, generally sung by the minis- 
trants, burning frankincense and camphor lamps are waved, 
food is offered, hymns ai'e repeated by all the priests present, and 
flowers are thrown over the god. The incense and light are carried 
and waved round the minor deities as in the morning. The bath- 
man takes the wick-lamp or ehdrti and ashes in a cloth and goes 
round the east of the town putting ashes on pilgrims^ brows and 
shewing them the lamp. The mace-bearer takes ashes and 
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presents and tins li^e ^ ^ little oil in the lamp, some give a 

On ordinary days oil-selleis p elevenths or eUdashis 

betelnnt, some an ^Mf.ris she4 gives a copper. The 

almost every one to whom j^^^^^ing or shejdrti about ten 

last daily ceremony la the ^ officiating priests attend 

ajrd on l^oMays at t-lvm a little' water on the 

floor between the f^^^Sehambei d7or, arranges the bed 

the Badva comes, ^^®,^®^fl“^eaacup of boil^ 

clothes, lightsalamp,andsetsnear^ 

some sweets, and a spittoon. H • ,, Sh fli-aws figures in white 

feet. The barber after sweepmg ^e^Pg^^^iaws^JL to the bed- 
and coloured u bimdcloth covered with a cow’s 

chamber, spreads an ^Sj^^^^^trLce-bSS, barber, and hymnist 
and Krishna s footprints. T Sanskrit prayer and 

stand in the antechambei, the y Before the ministrant 

the ministrant washes f Ltechamber waves a 
nndresses the god the hymnist ^ ministrant 

wick light or ekdH^ and rice on his brow, 

undresses the vnlo^ an^ folds a fresh turban^ throws 

pnts on freshly washed his hands, with 

garlands round his neck and puts o ^ sweets. 

songs waves the wick lamp an flowers thrown on the god. 

Hymns and verses are recited and Tfle Badvds 

Except the two Badvds all t ® j xj^ singing songs. The 

wave'five lights one after lock^ 

day-priest or farmei washe ggp^mes and 

four-pillared chamber, and rek-. kept in the 

the one-day farm_ of the d y ^ responsible for them, 

temple. AU are m e Mg ^y^g^nesday and Saturday, unless they 
The god 8 speci J . 5 ays or the ominous conjunctions 

happen to be aSer early morning disrobing 

vyaUfdtoTvmdhrih. Cn these J with scented oil, 

and before the five-nectar j Another special day 

sweet scented powder or a g ^ Yithoba’s devotees fast. On 

is the eleventh or ehddashi on which a except that the night 

Innar elevenths the daily serme £t Twake is kept all 

sweets have been cooked wit a bedroom, and till four in 

night by the god who *°:iant watch at the door 

the morning the day farmer ^ large June- July and 

of the four-pillared room. During toneT Vorsffip or n«i« m the 

October-Kovember fairs except the prop P ^ | Camber 

»/ on,?* 

remains closed, ine goa is pp . , about ten days after 

wash-worship or fraJcshal-puja „-,oiTitinff and sugar-rubbing 

° T„V;i m«va«ri sculptures near Bhiisa of the tourtn 
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century, while from the dress with the waistband hanging on the 
thigh the necklace and earrings it seems certainly earlier than the 
mediaeval Rajput images of about the ninth century. The dome- 
like headdress in particular resembles that of images in the Badami 
caves (6th and 7th centuries), but is of a simpler and apparently 
earlier character. The earliest inscription in the temple which 
bears date Shah 1159 (A.n. 1237) shows that the image was then 
held in great reverence, and makes mention of a Y adav king who 
had subdued the country round Pandharpur paying reverence to 
the god as to a god of great and universal x’enown. The inscription 
alludes to the famous story of Pundlik,^ which serves to show that 
the fame of the image was even then of long standing. 

The eaxdiest architectural work in the temple is the Narndev gate 
which appears from its style sculptures and pillars to be contem- 
porary with the above inscription or perhaps a little earlier. It 
resembles in its style the Hemd^dpanti remains of the Devgiri 
Yddav period. Under the Devgiri Yddavsalarge and splendid 
temple may have been built here instead of some old small temple 
or repairs may have been made to an old temple going to decay. 
^This temple seems to have been broken down by the Musalmans as 
several of the figures in the old sculptures are wilfully disfigured 
and from the fragments that remain the woi’k appears too strong 
to have suffered from the efifects of time alone. This period of 
destruction would appear to be just after the capture of Devgiri by 
Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1351). The original form of the gate 
cannot be made out as much new work has been mixed up with the 
old. It looks much like the gate of the Adhai Dinka Jhumpda 
mosque at Ajmer which has been made from a Hindu temple. 

According' to local information the image was removed to various 
places at different times to save, it from Musalman sacrilege. One 
stoiy which is recorded in a famous ahkang oi Bhanudas a devotee 
appears to be historical. It is of the time of the great Vijaynagar 
king Ram Raja (1542-1565) and says that the king took the image 
to Vijaynagar and built for it a temple and that from Vijaynagar 
the god was brought by Bhanudas in a miniature form in a casket 
to Pandharpur. It is possible that in those troubled times when 
three such mighty powers as Vijaynagar Bijapur and Ahmadnagar 
were fighting for supremacy, Ram R4ja may have taken the image 
to Vijaynagar, while it is equally probable that after the great 
Vijaynagar defeat at Talikoti in 1565 the devotee Bhanudds may 
have brought it back to Pandharpur.^ 

The present temple appears to have been built about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century probably when, under Sh^haji, 
the Marathas rose to power in the Deccan. But the image does 
not appear to have remained undisturbed during the next century 
of Bijapur and Moghal supremacy. One Pralhdd Bava whose date 
of death is locally given as the dark twelfth of Mdgh Shah 1640 
(a. d. 1718) is held in great local veneration as having often 


1 See below p. 433. 

® At one time to save it from sacrilege the image, is. said to have been removed 
to Bhdlavni village twelve miles west by a Bad va named Bdpii Trimbak ; once again 
to Nirayan-Cbincholi village four miles to the north-east ; and a third time to 
Chincholi-Badvani a village one mile north of PaiidliarpTu:, . 
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saved the image diirmg his lifetime. The exact dates are not 
preserved but it is probable tliat^ during the five years (1695-1700} 
his camp "was at Brahmapari sixteen miles south-east of Paiidhar- 
pui% Aiirangzeb must often have tried to injure and desecrate the 
temple, when Pralhad Bava may have removed the image. The 
architectural appearance of the present temple and several inscrip^ 
tions in it show that it was probably built about 1610 the time of 
Maratha rise. At this time the temple must have consisted of the 
Namdev gate, a long courtyard, the r/?a?iA7idm&, antechamber and 
shrine. In 1621 the maiiclojjp was added in front and nnder the 
Peshwas to avoid the trouble and confusion of ascent and descent 
the so?d/c/idm6 chamber was made and the courtyard joined with 
the mandap. Since then additions have been made from time to 
time in the shape of cloisters and rooms. 

About 500 jmrds east of Vithoba^s temple in the bed of the Bhima 
is Pundlik’s temple one of the most favourite places of worship in 
Pandharpur. The temple (63’ X 65^) is built entirely of masonry on 
a wide plinth 2^ high and has a brick and mortar spire covered with 
cement. The temple has two parts, an audience hall or sabhdmayidap 
and a shrine. The hall is of solid masonry with a one foot high 
plinth. It is twenty-five feet from north to south, seventeen from 
east to west, and twelve feet high. The flat heavy roof rests on 
two stone pillars and four pilasters, The two pillars support an 
arch and form a doorway leading into the audience hall. There are 
two other doors one in the north, the other in the south wall of the 
hall, and two niches in the -west wall to the north and south of a 
door leading from the hail to the shrine. The north niche has a 
smooth quartz ling in a black case or shdlimkha. The south 
niche is empty. The door (4' x 2') in the west wall leads into the 
shrine whose floor is nearly seven inches lower than the hall floor. 
The shrine, which is eight feet square and nine feet high, is of 
solid and heavy masonry eight-sided and without windows. It is 
surrounded by a brick and mortar spire in five tiers and sixty 
feet high. The spire is simple and weather-worn. The topmost 
tier, which is surmounted by a brass pinnacle, siqaports a number 
of smaller globes each tipped by a small brass pinnacle. In the 
second tier are empty niches with lattice work. The three lower 
tiers are adorned with designs of creepers and flowers. 

In the inside of the shrine are three niches one with a box for 
the daily temple receipts and another with the god's clothes and other 
property ; the third is empty. In the shrine is a stone Ung set 
in a case or shdhmhha (4' x 2' 3" X 1') withont a pedestal. The 
shdlunkha and Img are covered with a close-fitting brass cover 
and on the Ung is set a hollow bust of the god. The bust of the 
god wears ear or] 3 .aments and a crown, and is surrounded by the coils 
of a five-headed cobra. On either side of the case or shdlunkha 
three feet high brass figures of the door-keepers Java and Vijaya 
stand , on brass pedestals. The two figures stand with one leg 
across the other the cross-foot resting on its toes. In their hands 
are a mace and a fly-whisk. The daily worship is by a Eoli 
ministrant in the early morning. It includes the usual baths 
in the five nectars or panchdmrit^ mill^, curds, clarified butter, 
honey, and sugar, .the rubbing with oil and other fragrant 
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substances/ aiid tke ofieriiig of 5eZ leaves, flowers, and food. The 
hoEow bust or and the brass covers of the shdlunkha and 

are removed, the stone image is worshipped, and the mask 
is drawn over the stone, flowers are thrown on the mask, and it is 
wrapped in a silk-bordered waistcloth and a coat. In the evening 
the ministrant waves burning camphor and lights round the mask, 
throws fresh flowers over it, and closes the temple. He opens it next 
morning at four, when his first act is to wave a lighted torch round 
the mask. In the middle of the day a Brahman, who is specially 
engaged for the purpose, brings a plateful of food cooked in his 
own house and offers it to the god. The only festival in connection 
with the temple is one held for five days on the MaMsMvmtra or 
Great Night of Shiv from the tenth to the fifteenth of the dark half 
of Mdgh or February- March. During these days, in addition to 
the daily worship, the Koli community feed numbers of beggars, 
blind, deaf, crippled, and otherwise helpless people but no Brahmans. 
The yearly revenue from this temple amounts to upwards of £40 
(Es. 400) which is taken by the Koli ministrants. This is not a 
temple of a god. It marks the spot where Pundlik, a great devotee 
of Vithoba, spent the end of his life and died. Of his tomb no trace 
remains. Pundlik is said to have been a Pandharpur Brahman, an 
undutfful son who ill treated aged parents. At the urgent request 
of his parents, he once undertook a pilgrimage to Benares carrying 
his old parents with him. On the way he halted at a viflage 
where lived Eohidas a dutiful, upright, and religious cobbler. 
Pundlik went to the cobbler^'s to have his shoes mended, and waited 
outside while Eohidd^s was attending his parents. While he was 
waiting Pundlik saw two young and very fair women sweeping the 
cobbler^ s house. After some time Eohid^ came out, mended 
Pundlik’s shoes, and as he was a pilgrim charged him nothing only 
asking him as a favour to offer a copper in his name to the Ganges. 
Pundlik promised and as he dropped the copper into the Ganges 
a beautiful hand rose from the water. He laid the copper in the 
hand, and, in proof, took a gold bracelet from the hand to show to 
Eohidas. On his way Pundlik visited Eohidas and said he had offered 
the copper. Eohidas called on Ganga and the same hand came. It 
had no bracelet and Pundlik handed the bracelet to Eohidas to be 
restored. Next morning Pundlik again saw the two lovely women 
sweeping the cobbler^s house. He asked them who they were and 
they looked at him in scorn. He asked again and they told him 
they were the river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna serving the 
dutiful Eohidas, Pundlik remembered his own rudeness with 
shame. He was a changed man and grew so holy that Yithoba 
used to come to see him. One day just as the god came Pundlik’s 
old parents called to him. He was in a. strait between his duty 
to the god and his duty to his parents. He daiided his parents 
had the first claim and asked the god to wait and gave him a 
brick to stand on. This, they say, is why in the great temple 
Vithoba is shown standing on a brick. In time Pundlik’s 
parents Ji,nudev and Mukt^bSi died. They were buried in the bed 
of the river and two monuments which stiU exist were built over 
them. The monuments are in the Hemddpanti style of heavy 
masonry with square slightly domed rc^fs^ In each temple a ling in 
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a shdlimklia set in the floor, shows the spot of burial In like manner 
when Pimdlik died and was buried, a ling was set in the tomb, which 
is said to be the same ling that is now worshipped* When the Bhinia 
is flooded, the brass mask of the ling and all other moTables are taken 
from the temple and set on the river bank, but the mask is 
worshipped as usual. Pundlik^s temple is one of the chief shrines 
included in the pilgrims^ holy round or His great 

devotion to Vithoba and Yithoba’s regard for him have led to the 
coupling of the two names in the words Pimdlik Var Be Mari 
Yitlitlial, that is Pimdlik grant us a boon, Sari VitMhal. These w^ords 
are always shouted by pilgrims before diimer and on other occasions. 
The temple has no room for Bairagis or other beggars. During the 
five great days in February -March and occasionally at other times 
the Kolis sing devotional songs or hkajans^t night. Ho discourses 
or Pif mil readings are ever held. To the east of the temple is a 
small masonry pond (10' x 10' x 4') caEed Lohdaucl Tirth with stone 
steps all round. The pond has a niche on each of its four sides with 
images of Yithoba and Eakbumai in one, and of Ganpati, Garud, and 
Maruti in the other three. The pond is said to mark the spot where 
the sin-struck Pundlik took up his abode to spend his days in 
devotion and in the service of his parents, and where in answer to 
Pundlik’s prayers Yithoba came and settled. So holy is the water 
of the pool that even stone boats are said to float in it. Pundlik’s 
temple has been repaired and rebuilt about four times. The original 
temple is said to have been built by Changdev a contemporary of the 
great Dakshani Brahman poet Dnyaneshvar who lived early in the 
fourteenth century. It fell and is said to have been rebuilt in the 
Hemadpanti style. About 1550 it was again built by one Halekar 
and was restored in its present form about 1850 by HandrSma Poona 
mason. The hall or sabhmnmidap was added in 1878 by Shridhar 
Krishna Bhate a Pandharpur banker. 

In the river bed about three quarters of a mile to the south of 
Pundlik^s temple, reached by a low causeway of rough stones, is the 
temple of Yishnupad, notable for the shrdddh or funeral ceremonies 
performed by pilgrims. The temple is on a rock in the river bed 
and has a seven feet plinth open on all sides and on all sides faced 
by flights of steps. It is an open haU. or mandap^ thirty-one feet 
square and twelve feet high, built of solid masonry with a flat rpof 
resting on sixteen stone pillars. The level of the river bed near the 
temple is so low that when Pundlik^s temple is surrounded by water 
the Yishnupad temple is half under water and for almost three 
months in the year it is entirely under water. The floor of the 
temple is paved with stone and the sixteen pillars support twenty-four 
arches, on which rests the roof. In the middle of the temple a space 
five feet square is ^fenced off by a masonry ridge eight inches high. 
In this central square, which is the shrine of the temple, are three 
rocks, with the footprints of the god Krishna and of a cow. The 
god^s footprints are in two positions. In one pair he is standing 
on both feet, each six inches long. The footmarks are hollows as if 
the rock had yielded like half-dry mud. In the other pair of foot- 
; , prints the god stands on his left foot, with the right foot crossed 
: and resting on the toes. In front of these marks is a cup-shaped 
hollow in the rook, wMcli is said to be the cup out of which. 
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tke god ate. At eacli corner of tke square is a cow’s footprint. 

A small liollow in front of tke second pair of footprints was caused 
by tke point of tke god’s staff. Except two pillars to tke west of tke 
square on wkick images are carved in relief, tke pillars are plain. 
Of tke two carved pillars tkat in tke nortk-west corner kas an image 
of Kriskna standing witktke rigkt leg crossed and playing on a flute. 
Tke soutk-west pillar kas a standing ^^sknu witk four arms kolding 
tke conck, tke discus, tke mace, and tke lotus. Tke sacred square 
witk tke footprints is considered as tke skrine, and tke footprints as 
tke god Kriskna. Tke footprints are worskipped every forenoon by 
an agent of tke Badvds, tke Brdkman ministrants of tke chief temple 
of Vitkoba, Pilgrims perform funeral ceremonies or slirddd^hs in 
konour of tkeir ancestors on this spot. Tke balls or pmds, that 
stand for the ancestors, are set in tke holy square especially on the 
footprints, and are there worskipped. The pilgrim pays the Badva 
6ii. (4 as,) for tke use of the footprints. After the ceremony tke 
balls are thrown into tke river and tke rock is washed and worskipped 
by the pilgrims. InMargsldrshov November -December large 
numbers attend this temple many families coming to eat here, 
those who can afford it cooking tkeir food here, and tke rest bringing- 
cooked food. Some of them feed Brahmans and most bring tkeir 
relations and friends, feast, and spend tke day at tke temple. On tke 
first day of MdrgsMrsli Vitkoba’s sandals are taken to tke temple of 
Visknupad, and on tke last day of tke month, witk muck pomp and 
music, tke Badvas carry Vitkoba’s car to this temple. In the evening 
tke sandals are brought back from Visknupad ■with a grand torch- 
light procession and are lodged in tke bedchamber of tke god Vitkoba. 
During this month Vitkoba goes to Visknupad and like Kriskna 
feasts tkere witk other cowherds. The Visknupad rocks and tke 
surrounding rocks in tke river bed wkick bear footprints are supposed 
. to be tke spot where Kriskna and kis companions held a festive party 
ill konour of tke peace-making between Kriskna and kis queen 
E^ukmini. Tke three blocks of rock now in tke sacred square were 
formerly to tke east of tke Visknupad temple where stands a temple 
of Maruti. Tke rocks were originally open to the sky. They were 
set in masonry in tke centre of a square masonry platform or ota by 
one Dkamangaonkar a saint about 1640. ‘About 1785, Okinto Ndgesk 
a Badva removed them and built tke whole structure as it now stands. 
Tke yearly income of this temple wkick is about £15 (Rs. 150) goes 
to tke Badvas. Many rocks round this temple have cow footprints. 
To tke east of tke temple a niche skrine built on tke rock contains a 
rough red two-feet high stone image of Maruti wkick is worskipped 
along witk tke footprints of Vishnu. Tke Maruti is said to be as 
old as tke footprints of Vishnu wkick were originally on tke same 
spot as Maruti. 

Trimbakeskvar’s temple is in a close-peopled part of tke town 
about 200 paces north of tke temple of Vitkoba at tke corner of a 
lane wkick leads to Eokdoba’s gate. It is surrounded by private 
buildings, in one of wkick is a Sanskrit school maintained by tke 
Pandkarpur municipality. A few paces, north of the temple is a pool 
of dirty water called tke Jcundaltirth or earring pool. Tke temple is 
in two parts a kali and a skrine. The h£^ msahMmandap (17' x 11') 
is of masonry and kas a flat stone roof resting on four stone pillars 
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and eight pilasters. The temple committee have added a wooden hall 
or sabhdmundap to the east of the masonrY hall and a door in the 
north wall of this new wooden hall now leads to the tenij)le.^ In 
the west wall of the masonry hall a small door (3' x 1'' 9") opens on 
the shrine a paved room six feet square and nearly eight high with 
a latticed opening in the north wnll for light. 

In the middle of the shrine is a rough black stone ling five inches 
high in a sluUunMa (2" 4" x T 7'' x 6'"). In the masonry hall 
opposite the door which opens into the shrine is a sitting figure of 
the bull K'andi 2' high and T 6" long set on a stone pedestal four 
inches high. The roof of the shrine has no spire. 

The god is worshipped twice a day. The ordinary morning worship 
includes the five nectar baths and is performed hy an agent of the 
temple committee. In the evening the god is simply -washed with 
water, the morning flowers are removed, and the case is covered with 
red broadcloth. Over the ling is set a brass mask with a human 
face, a crown on the head, and surrounded by one or two coils of a 
great cobra whose hood is spread shading the god. The priest 
applies sandal paste to the forehead of the god, ties flower garlands 
round his neck, and waves a light to the accompaniment of songs. 

A light is kept burning all night. The temple great day is Maha- 
shwrdtra in February-March which is celebrated in much the same 
manner as in the Amriteshvar and Mallik^rjun Mahadevs’ temples.^ 
At night the bust of the god is carried through the town with torch- 
lights. 

The temple of Trimbakeshvar is believed to be more than 500 years 
old. The spot where the tem]ple stands is said to be the scene of a 
fight between Yishnu and a demon. The demon defeated Vishnu, 
cutting off his arms, and Vishnu only escaped through the help of 
Mahidev who smote the demon with his ear ornament or kundaL 
The pond near which this victory was gained came to be called 
KundaMirth and Mah4dev’s presence was commemorated by building 
the temple. Inside the temple is a small chamber (6' x 6' x 8' 6'') in 
which the sandals of Narsinh the fourth form of Vishnu are kept on 
a stone pedestal 1' 6" Mgh. To the east of the shrine is a masonry 
haU with in its right hand corner a rough stone image of Khandoba 
riding a horse, with his wife Mhalsa behind him and a dog by his 
side. The image is worshipped along with Harsinli's sandals and 
Trimbakeshvar^s ling inside. 

About 420 feet south of Batta’s landing is Panchmukhi Maruti's 
temple, asmallbrickandmortarroom (5' X 4'). The temple is on aplinth 
two feet high and T 6" square. The top of the temple is domed, but 
has no pinnacle. It faces west and is entered by one door (S' 6'' x 3") 
in the west wall. The image (6' W' x 4') which fills almost the 
entire breadth pf the small room is cut in relief on a large slab 
and shows the tailed monkey-god with five heads standing with one 
foot on the prostrate body of the giant Jambu Mali the chief 
gardener of R4van. The monkey has two hands, the left hand resting 
on the waist and the right hand held up. He is thickly covered with ! 

? redlead. The middle face is larger than the other four and has 

5 C l ; ^ The new wooden hall has an upper storey in which one of the Sanskrit school 
classes is held. 3 See below p, 440. 
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copper moulds for eyes. To tHe right of the image is a woodeu 
diimh-hell the weapon of the god also besmeared with redlead. The 
proprietors and priests of the god are Bairagis who live in the temple 
yard and charge each pilgrim (J a.) for opening the temple and 
showing the god. They perhaps make £1 to £1 4§. (Es. 10 - 12) a year. 

The chief daily worship is in the morniag, and in the evening is 
a light-waving with songs. Both are done by the Bairdgis. The 
only holiday is on the full-moon of Ghaitra or March- April when the 
image is rubbed with redlead and oil, and after the usual worship the 
Bairagis sing songs to the tambourine. A feast is given next day 
to all the Bairagis of the town. 

In a private enclosure on the river bank close to the Chandrabhaga 
landing is a temple of Ganpati in two parts, a haU and a shrine. 
Both are of brick plastered with mud and both have a flat mud roof. 
The hall is twenty-one feet long by nineteen feet wide, its roof resting 
on twelve wooden posts and twelve pilasters. In a niche in the west 
wall of the shrine is a white marble Ganpati facing east undone foot 
high. The god is represented squat with four arms, the lower two 
resting on his crossed thighs. The image is a family god, and is 
worshipped by the owners along with their other house gods. There 
is the usual morning service and a light-waving in the evening. 
The only great day is the fourth of the bright half of Bhddrapad or 
August -September when a special worship is performed with the 
five nectar baths. There is no regular reciting or reading, but often 
during the four rainy months wandering Purd,n readers are allowed 
to read the Purdns. This temple was built during the reign of the 
last Peshwa Bdjirdv (1796-1817). 

Near the south end of the town about 250 paces south of 
Panchmukhi Maruti is the temple of Belicha Mahadev. The temple 
is in an enclosure the front of which, now in bad repair, forms a rest 
house occupied by Bairagis and Gos^vis. The temple, which is 
built entirely of masonry, faces east and includes a hall and a shrine; 
The hall is about 23' x 10' x 12' and has a flat roof resting on two 
stone pillars and six pilasters. The floor is paved with bricks and 
in the middle is a squat stone Nandi 1' 6" high. To the east of the 
Nandi is a round slab or mngshila, and between the Nandi and the 
door of the shrine chamber is a stone tortoise buried almost level 
with the pavement. A door (4' x 2'*) leads to the shrine. To the 
north of the door a stone represents the Sim riding in a chariot drawn 
by a. seven-headed horse and to the south of the door is a rough stone 
Ganpati thickly coated with redlead. The shrine (9'x9'x9') has 
a flat roof and a cement floor about eight inches lower than the hall. 
In the shrine are nine niches the middle niche with a small image of 
Ganpati. In the middle of the shrine are two cases or shdlunkhds 
and a ling. The outer case is 4' 6" long by 3' wide and 8" high; in 
the inner case which is smaller and of copper is set; a smooth white 
quartz ling four inches high. The worship is performed once in the 
forenoon by a Brahman who is paid by the owners of the temple. 
The only great day is Shwrdtra in February- March when bathing 
or ahhisheh water is poured and one or two Brahmans are fed. The 
temple was built about 1787 by a Maratha noble Jan4jiBdjiGh^tge 
who is said to be buried in a tomb or som^dh near the south wall of 
the temple yard« 
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About ISOfeet eastof Vithoba’s temple in tlicBiicIst of an enclosure 
siirrouncled by priYate buildings and almost hidden from view is 
Kalbliairav’s temple entered by a doorway (5'x2'0") in the south of 
the enclosure which opens into the thoroughfare known as Maliadvar, 
The temple is built of stone and mortar and Ivas a brick and mortar 
spire. It is in two parts, an antechaniber and a shrine. The ante- 
cliamber is a square room (8' x 8^ x 10') built of stone with a paved 
floor and a masonry roof, resting on four pilasters one in each 
corner. Two verandas or otm of brick and mortar Btretch length- 
wise on either end of the shrine leaving in the north wall a middle 
passage as wide as the door (4^9^^ x 1' 9'') which leads to the shrine. 
The shrine (8'x 8'x 10'6'') is built of stone and mortar and has a 
masonry roof slightly domed and resting on four pilasters, one in 
each corner of the shrine. The spire is eleven feet high and in the 
same style as the spire of Amhabai’s temple.^ Close to the north 
wall are two stone pedestals one above the other ; the lower of dress- 
ed stone (3'3'' X 2' X 3') and the upper a slab (2^x2' X 6''). On the 
pedestals are standing images of Kalbhairav and his wife Jogeshvari. 
The image of K^lbhairav is two feet high of blackstone with two 
arms, the right holding a trident and the left holding a tabor or damriu 
The carving of the image shows the tracings of a waistcloth, a crown, 
earrings, and garlands round the neck. Near its feet on either side 
of the image and cut out of the same block is a standing male figure 
with folded hands. These are supposed to be two of the quarter 
regents or dikpdls, the servants of Kalbhairav. To the left of 
Kalbhairav is the black stone image of J ogeshvari one foot high with 
her arms hanging by her sides. To the right of the god on an earthen 
platform is a ling six inches high in a shdhtnhha (3'6" x2' X 3''). 

The worship of the god is performed once every day in the fore- 
noon by an agent of the Badvas who farm the temple revenues every 
year for £1 (Rs. 10). The worship is of the ordinary kind, the god 
being served with sandal paste and rice, the goddess with coloured 
powders, and both with sugarcandy or groundnuts. The only 
great day is the Bhairav Ashtami the eighth of the bright half of 
Chaitra or March-April. On this day Brahmans are fed in honour of 
the god from a small subscription raised by the neighbours. Outside 
the antechamber is a horizontal stone slab 2' long and 1' 6'' high, 
It is engraved with the nine planets or navagrahas is worshipped 
along with Kdlbhairav. About 300 years ago the site of this temple 
is said to have been a sacred pool called Bhairavtirth, whose sides 
were lined with masonry steps. On the banks were four temples 
of K^lbhairav, MahSdev, Oanpati, and Banshankari othermse 
called Shdkambhari* On the south side of the pond were corridors for 
pilgrims and a corridor stih forms the southern boundary of the 
enclosure in which the door leading to the present Xalbhairav 
temple is set.^ IJirder the Bijapur Adil Shahis (1489-1687) the stones 
which formed the boundary of the pond were used in building the fort 
of Parandain the Nizamis territories forty-five miles north of Pandhar- 


^ See below p. 442. 

®Tlie corridors have now been turned into shops occupied by bankers and moneys 
tedm, book, brass, and copper vessel sellers, and oilmen. The? are hisblv prized 
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pur. Tke temples probably shared the same fate. The whole area of 
the pond was sold by auction^ filled in, and the present temple of 
Kalbhairav was built about 1730 by a Brahman snriiamed Eonkane. 
So badly do the stones fit that they are probably stones left from the 
old Bhairav X30oL In this temple is the image of MahMev which 
in former days had a temple of its own. Of the fonr original 
temples only that of Shakambhari remains. The Mah^dev is in 
Kdlbhairay’s temple and the Granpati is in a priyate building. 

Outside the Ealbhairay enclosure in the south wall of a private 
building in the old Bhairavtirth is a niche five feet high four feet 
wide and 2' 6" deep with an image of Ganpati. The niche is open and 
faces south. Ganpati’s original temple was destroyed by the Musal- 
mans.^ Close to this niche, about ten paces across the way, is Vithoba’s 
temple. To the south a stone marks the grave of Chokhamela the 
celebrated Mhar devotee of Vithoba. Ganpati is a rough stone 
image thickly covered with redlead three feet high and represents 
the god cross-legged with four arms, the lower pair resting on his 
thighs the right upper arm bearing an elephant’s goad and the left 
upper arm carrpng a hatchet. To the right of the image a rough 
block of stone one foot high, 1' 6'' broad, and 5" thick, also covered with 
redlead, represents Ganpati’s wife Sarasvati. To the right of and 
below the plinth of the Ganpati niche are one or two stones with 
carvings of gods and other figures. Every forenoon worship is 
performed by an agent of the Badvds. On Oanesh CkakcrtM or the 
fourth of the bright half of Bliddrapad or August- September the 
Badvas rub the image with redlead mixed with oil. The yearly 
income is estimated at 65. (Rs. 3). 

Within a private enclosure, approached by a private passage to the 
east of the Kalbhairav temple is Shakambhari’s shrine an old ruined 
temple said to be one of the Bhairav pool temples. It is a square 
room seven feet either way and nine feet high with a door in the east 
wall four feet high and two feet wide. Placed side by side against 
the west wall and plastered together with cement are two stone 
pedestals together about five feet long, two feet high, and about two 
feet wide. On these pedestals are set two images of which the one to 
the visitor’s right is the original image of the herb-nourishing god- 
dess Shakambhari 2'6'' high sitting cross-legged with four arms, the 
right pair holding a tabor or damrio and a sword, and the left upper 
hand holding a trident, and the left lower hand resting on her thigh. 
The image which is rough and old shows tracings of a robe a crown 
and some neck ornaments. The other image to the right is exactly 
alike but six inches smaller. It was set up about 1775 by one Angal 
when he repaired the temple at a cost of £500 (Es. 5000). The temple 
spire vrhich is twenty-three feet high is in three tiers the lowest tier of 
stone and the upper two of brick and mortar. At the four corners 
of the lowest tier are small towers with image ni^es. The upper 
tiers are star-shaped and old-looking and have no niches or images. 
On the uppermost tier is a globe surmounted by a second smaller globe 
and over the globe a wooden pinnacle. 

Every forenoon an agent of the Badvas worships the goddess. 
The two great weeks are the Navratra and the Mahdnavrdtra being 


^ See above p. 438, 
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the first nine days of the bright halves of Chaiim or March- April 
and of A' skvin or September -October when lights are burnt before 
the images and garlands are hung in front of them. On the Ghaitra 
or March -April full-moon people who have this goddess for their 
family deity prepare a dinner in her honour and bring her a plateful 
with no less than sixty kinds of cooked yegetables, as Shakambhari is 
the vegetable-nourishing goddess. 

About 600 feet east of Vithoba’s temple is Mallikarjun’s temple 
more important and more largely visited than any other Pandharpur 
temple cleclicated to Mahddev. Its popularity is due partly to its age 
and partly to the neighbourhood of Yithoba^s temple. The temple is 
in two parts a hall and a shrine. The hall (29' x 22') is of solid masonry 
entered by two doors, a main entrance (7' X 3'Q'') in the south wall and 
a side entrance (4'9"x 2'4") in the east wall. Outside the side door is 
a masonry lamp-pillar twenty-two feet high. The hall has a fiat roof 
of heavy stone slabs resting on thirt}?” stone pillars. In the west 
wall are three doors one at either end leading to the back of the 
temple and used for the circuit round the god and the third (o' x 2'6'') 
in the middle leading to the shrine. To the west of the hall are two 
chambers with no opening supposed to be partly built in. In the 
east wall of the left hand side chamber is a niche with a rough 
stone four-armed figure of Ganpati smeared with redlead. To the 
right is an open chamber (4'9''x4'9") with a ling (2'9"x 10") 

of Someshvar Mahadev. The chamber has two latticed doors 
(5'3" X 2^3") one in the south and the other in the east wall. Behind 
the Ung in the west wall is a niche with a stone image of the goddess 
Bhav^ni, partly broken and disfigured. Two niches in the north 
wall of the hall contain rough stone images of Ganpati and 
Lakshmi Isarayan. In the Lakshmi Nar^yan niche is a slab with 
the figures of five cobras. This slab and the image of Ganpati are 
rubbed with redlead. To the east of the Someshvar chamber is a 
stone figure of a seated Nandi. Besides these several niches in the 
east and north walls of the hall are closed with shutters. They 
are used for keeping the furniture of the temple. Facing the door 
which leads to the shrine is a seated brass Nandi on a stone pedestal 
(3'x2'xir'). In the centre of the stone floor of the hall is the 
usual circular slab called rangsJdla ■where visitors sit and sing verses. 
Two steps lead from the ball to the shrine a small room nine feet 
square and eleven feet high with a stone-paved floor. In the hack 
or west wall of the shrine is a small latticed window, and just helow 
the window is a niche containing a tiger-riding marble image of 
Amb^bdi one foot high with four arms the upper pair holding a 
sword and the toploek of a giant, the lower pair holding 
a tabor and the tail of a tiger. Several niches in the wails hold 
lamps and the cast-off offerings of the god and in the south wall 
is a masonry -wfiter cistern. In the centre of the room is the ling 
of MalHk^jqun 2' 4" high set in a sUlunllm 12' 6" round. 
The whole is of black stone smooth and well polished. Over the 
shrine is a fair brick and mortar spire in three tiers about forty- 
two ^ feet high. The lowest tier has niches "with figures repre- 
senfcg the ten forms of Vishnu; the middle tier has niches 
of Mahadev Ganpati and other gods ; the figures in the 
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topmost tier camiot be clearly made ont, but they are probably of 
saints. The pinnacle is of brass mounted on two globes one above 
the other. The regular service of the god takes place twice a day. 
The worshipper is an unlettered Jangam or Ling^yat priest who is not 
paid for his services. In the morning the Jangam comes about eight 
or nine and removes the covering of the god and the last day’s 
flowers. Before the Jangam comes the image is free for prh'ate 
worship and many Brahmans and others thus worship the god especial- 
ly during the four rainy months (June -September) and on Monday 
the favourite day of Shiv. The J angam’s worship consists of washing 
the ling, wiping it dry^ applying sandal-paste, throwing flowers and 
^Egle marmelos or hel leaves, waving a light or lighted camphor and 
frankincense, and offering food. Both before and after the Jangam’s 
worship people come to worship the god and make their offerings of 
food. The offerings are taken by the Koli in attendance. The 
evening service takes place at seven and consists of removing the 
flowers, washing the ling, and repeating the other parts of the 
morning service except that more flowers are thrown over the god, 
more lamps are lighted and kept burning throughout the night, and 
the ling is dressed in a red broadcloth cover ; the food offering is 
richer consisting of milk sugar and raisins, and not of cooked food. 
The waving of a light or drti is accompanied by more songs than in 
the morning and more drum-beating and bell-ringing. After the 
cover is put on the god no more worship is allowed for the night. 

The holidays of this temple are : Shivrdtra in February -March, 
JDashdhdr in June-July, the month of Chaitra or March-April, and 
the month from Ashvin full-moon . to Kdrtilc full-moon that is 
October -IsTovember. The Shivrdtra holidays, which are the most 
important, last for nearly a week from the twelfth of the dark half 
of Mdgh or February -March to the fifth of the bright half of 
Fhdlgiin or February -March. All these days there is a continual 
water-pouring or cibhisheh over the ling while Brahmans recite 
hymns. Purdns are read by day and hathds are held at night. The 
temple is well lighted and on the fifth day of Phdlgun the last day 
of the festival the sandals of the god are carried in a palanquin in a 
torch-light procession with much pomp and music. For five days 
after the Shivrdtra numbers of Brahmans are fed ; and every 
evening Brdhmans are asked to recite Vedic hjonns for two or three 
hours. The Bashdhdr festival lasts over the first ten days of Jyeshth 
or June-July. During these da^^'s the worship consists of the usual 
daily water-pourings or abhisheks and Brahman feedings. During 
the whole month of Chaitra or March-April, during the evening 
service, the ling is thickly coated with sandal-paste, put on in such a 
way as to form the outlines of a human face. No cloth is put on 
during this month. The sandal-paste is said to be intended to cool 
the god as Chaitra is a hot month. During the m^nth lasting from 
the full-moon of Ashvin or September -October to the full-moon of 
Kdrtik or October-Noyember there is nothing special in the services 
of the god, but every night the temple inside and out is lighted in 
honour of the Divdli holidays. The gains of the temple go to Kolis 
who farm them every month. The yearly income, including the food 
which is offered to the god, amounts to about ^10 (Bs. 100). Besides 
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this tlie temple enjoys a permanent income of £15 (Rs. 150) being 
tlie rent of about six shops to the south of the temple. Is o Bairt%is 
or inendicunts stop in the temple ; but the Rolls \yIio take the 
contract stay throughout the year on the temple premises. F-urdn 
readings are held throughout the year. The Bhagvat Buran is read 
in the monsoon forenoons, and the Edina van for eight months on the 
fair weather afternoons. Sometimes during the fair season the 
Mahabharat is also read in the evenings in front of the tern jdo hut 
none of these Puraniks are paid by the temple. They are paid and 
often handsomely by their audience of whom widows form a large 
part. The temple was originally limited to the shrine and is 
supposed to be very old. It is said to have been repaired and 
improved by one Rarhar a Lingayat goldsmith and a devotee of 
Mabadev. Additions were made about 1820 and the spire was built 
in 1854. 

In the north of the town, on the right bank of the Bhima, about 
300 yards east of Yyas’s temple lies Ambabdi’s temple an isolated 
building shaded by nim, pipal^ ndnclruh, and hdhhnl trees. The 
temple faces east and is divided into an antechamber and a shrine. 
In front of the temple is a hollow altar or kund of brick and mortar 
five feet square and 6^ feet deep. The altar is only used once a year 
on the eighth of the bright half of A^litnn or September -October on 
which night a large sacrificial fire is lighted, and flesh is ofiered to 
it. On either side and to the east of this altar is a lamp-pillar of 
brick and mortar ten feet high with small projecting steps all round 
to enable the lighter to go to the top where an iron pan containing 
cotton seed clij^ped in oil is lighted on great days. To the east of the 
lamp-p)illar a flat roofed brick and mortar shed opens to the west. 
The shed (13' x 1 O' 6" x 7') has a three-feet plinth and forms the base 
of an unfinished drum-house or nagdrkhdna, Theantechamber(10' x IT 
6" X 7') is of brick and mortar and has a fiat roof coated with cement. 
It has no windows and opens to the east, and in the west wall has a door 
(4' X 2') leading to the shrine which is on a 3' 6" higher level. The 
shrine is seven feet square with a slightly domed solid masonry roof 
seven feet high and surrounded by a star-shaped spiz^e of brick and 
mortar ten feet high. Over the spire are t%vo globes one above the 
other, the upper globe smaller and surmounted by a wooden pinnacle. 
The shrine has no windows, but niches in the north and south walls on 
a level with its earthen floor. In a thiixi and larger niche (3' 6" x 
2' 3" X 1' 7"), on a level with which is a pedestal of dressed stone 2f 
feet long 1| feet wide and 1| feet high and partly projecting out 
of it, is a polished black stone image of a standing Ambabai 2' 8'^ 
high. The image has eight arms, the right arms holding in order 
from top to bottom a long sword, an arrow, the tail of a bufialo and a 
spear, the left arms holding in the same order a shield, a tabor, a bow, 
and the toplock of the giant Mahishasur. The giant and the buffalo 
are shown at thS feet of the goddess, the giant being dragged by 
the topknot out of the severed neck of the buffalo which lies prostrate, 
his head on one side. The tracery on the image shows a crown on the 
head, earrings, a few garlands round the neck, and a robe worn round 
the waist. In front of the goddess are a pair of stone sandals. The 
^dipary service of the goddess is performed once in the forenoon by 
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an agent of the Badvas. The worship consists of nnclothing the imagej 
washing it^ wiping it, applying redpowder to its forehead, sprinkling 
turmeric powder, strewing dowsers, and throwing a garland of flowers 
round its neck, waving a light, and offering as food some ground- 
nuts or sugar or molasses, and wrapping a robe round the image. 
On Tuesdays Fridays and full-moon days in addition to the morning 
service the j^early lessee of the temple proceeds comes at noon, 
dresses the image in a holiday robe, decks it with a paper crown 
coated with tinsel, and puts round its neck one or two strings of 
gdass heads and a string of cowrie shells. On ^ the afternoons of 
these days lovr class women of easy virtue called Aradhnis who have 
devoted themselves to the goddess, visit the temple, and offer a 
beteliint or a copper to the image. The chief holidays are th.Q J^avrdtr a 
or the first nine da^^s of Ashvin or September -October. On the 
first of these nine days the Brahmans perform a special service. The 
clothes are removed, the image is rubbed with scented oil and a mixture 
of the five nectars milk, curds, clarified butter, sugar, and honey, 
and wavshed copiously with water. Then after the usual offerings 
of turmeric and redpowder, and w^'eariiig of flower garlands, strings 
or cowries, glass beads, and a paper crown, the image is wrapped 
in a holiday robe, lights are waved with songs and cooked rice 
and wheat bread are offered. After this day the regular service 
is stopped and no washing takes place. The face only of the 
image is wiped with a wet rag, fresh turmeric and redpowders 
are applied, and the old flowers are replaced by fresh flowers. 
Cooked food is offered and the usual light-waving takes place. Ifo 
portion of the clothes or dress is disturbed for the next eight days. 
Two oil lamps are kept burning day and night. On the first day, on 
the floor in front and to the left of the image, a small earthen bed or 
plot is raised and a quantity of garden wheat is sown in it. In the 
middle of the bed is set an earthen pot filled with water, its mouth is 
blocked by betel leaves arranged in a cone, and over the cone is set a 
half -dry cocoa-kernel. On the kernel is placed a small brass plate, 
and over the plate a beteliuit w^hich is worshipped as the goddess 
with offerings of turmeric and redpowder. Over the wheat-plot a 
square bamboo frame or mandai) is hung from the ceiling, and, from 
the sides of this frame, garlands of flowers fall to the wheat-bed, one 
garland being added every day. All this is done by the worshipping 
priest, the materials except the food being supplied by the lessee.^ 
After the first day the betelnut is worshipped only by offerings of 
powders and of flowers and food, but it is not moved. During the 
nine days many visitors go to the temple to have a sight or darshan 
of the goddess. Some tie a string of small fried wheat-flour cakes to 
the bamboo frame in fulfilment of vows, and some make any or all 
of the following offerings, oil, salt crystals, flour, rice, and turmeric 
and redpowder. For each of these offerings a separate dish is placed 
in the antechamber, and each visitor adds his share to them. In 
the afternoon the Aradhni devotees come by dozens and each waves 
round the goddess her lighted torch or pot which is said to be a 
special feature of the devotees of the goddess and which is worshipped 
and respected as much as the goddess herself. . While waving the 
torch they sing songs and return home singing songs in honour of 
the goddess all the way. 
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BralimaB-S, wliose family deity^ is Ambabaiy Tisit the temple for 
darshcoi during these nine days. On the eighth clay at about midnight 
all the people whose family deity is Anikibai repair to the temple in 
thousands. One of the, Badras worships the goddesSy oftering 
turmeric and redpowder and waves a light aeeompaiiied by songs. 
He comes out to the hollow altar or lifHrL Into this an hour or so 
before midnight a large quantity of fuel is thro^ni and a fire i»s lit. 
Tills is consecrated as the sacrificial fire, which, after his return from 
the temple, the Badva worships by offering turmeric and redpowder 
and then standing with his face towards the temple again waves a 
light and all the visitors sing songs in iioiiour of the goddess. After 
this the Badva throws into the fire either a cocoamit or a pumpkin,^ 
and after that the lessee brings a tender kid or young goat 
worshipxeecl beforehand at home, and throws it alive into the blazing 
fire. Others who have vows to discharge follow and throw their kids. 
All this while the Aradhnis Tvith their lighted torches stand round 
the fire and sing songs in honour of the goddess. On the tenth day 
the goddess is worshipped as on the first day, anointed, and washed, and 
the flower garlands hanging from the bamboo frame are thrown on the 
frame. Next day which is Basra or the limit-crossing and weapon- 
worshipping day, the earthen pot is lifted, and in the evening the 
Aradhnis with lighted torches, and with them it is believed the 
goddess, go out of the town to cross the boundary. On their return 
they go to the temple and wave their torches singing songs. From 
the eleventh to the full-moon day the goddess is not worshipped or 
disturbed as she is supposed to be sleeping and resting after her nine 
days of turmoil. On the full-moon day the ordinary worship of the 
goddess is resumed. In the evening a bower is raised in front of the 
goddess, and in this bower are entwined betel-leaves folded like quills. 
Lamps are lighted all round the temple ; and the usual worship takes 
place in the evening instead of in the morning. For food boiled 
sweetened milk is offered ; and lighted lamps are waved with songs. 
At night people assemble and spend the night as a wake playing and 
singing devotional songs or hhajans* 

The temple is said to have been originally built by one Sidu Koli 
whose date is not known. But as the |)roceeds of the temple were 
tempting, the Badv^s took it from the hands of the Koiis, set up the 
pair of sandals and claimed the temxffe revenues. Since then about 
1854 the temple has been rebuilt by a dancing girl named Limba at a 
cost of £160 (Es. 1600). The temple proceeds are farmed every year 
for £5 to £7 IO 5 . (Es. 50 - 75) the estimated yearly income being about 
£10(Es.l00). 

Eamchandra^s temple lies close to Holkar’s mansion on the river 
hank to the north of the MahMv^r landing. It is strongly bnilt 
of dressed stone and mortar and raised on a plinth six feet high. 
The temple is held in great veneration both on account of its position 
and of its builder the famous Ahalyabai Holkar (1735-1795), 
The temple consists of two halls or sahhdmandaps and a shrine. 
The first or east sahhdmandap is a large hall {6O'x280 the roof 
; yesimg on eighteen wooden posts arranged in a double row; the 
: scmhng is boarded and has a flat roof plastered with mortar. The 
l^j h^ isweH lighted by eleven windows and four latticed windows. 
1^1 the east end of the hall is a small temnle 
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masonry with a blackstone Mdruti 2' 6" Mgli standing witli folded 
arms and facing the image of Earn in the shrine. This small temple 
has whitewashed walls and a stone-paTed floor. To the north of 
Maruti^s temple is a ling on a small platform of dressed stones 2' 
high, and facing the ling m a stone Nandi. In the back or east 
wall of Maruti’s temple on the outside is a niche with a foot high 
image of Ganpati covered with redlead. At the south-east corner 
of the hall is a small store room. A broad open passage with, at 
its north and south ends, the two chief gateways leading to the 
river bed and to the Mah^dvar landing road leads by a doorway in 
the west to a low passage {7'x6'). This low passage opens into 
a small square court (6'x6') and the court leads into the second 
hall or sabhdmandap usually called the stone hall to distinguish it 
from the first which is called the wooden hall. Above the low 
passage is a loft and on the north and south sides of the o^Den square 
court are low-roofed rooms with lofts. These three lofts have the 
same roofs and open into one another. They are intended to be 
used as drum-rooms or nagdrhhdnds for the temple musicians. The 
square court is open to the sky and serves as a shaft to let light and 
air into the hall. The stone sabhdmandap is a hall (40' x 18') 
entirely built of dressed stone and mortar with an arched stone roof 
plastered with mortar. The roof is jpierced by four openings to 
admit light. The hall has a latticed window in the south wall and 
a door in the north wall opening into Holkar’s mansion. In the 
middle of the hall a bell hangs by a strong chain from a cross beam. 
In the south wall a niche contains a rough standing black stone 
image of Dattatraya with six hands and about a foot high. At the 
west end of the stone hall four steps lead four feet up to the shrine 
a room sixteen feet square with in front a big arch and latticed doors 
or shutters. Each door consists of two pieces hinged together, so 
that, except on special occasions, only a small doorway is kept open, 
and this small doorway again is guarded by a six feet long brass 
plated wooden bar fixed horizontally. At the west end of the 
shrine, on an irregular brass plated black stone throne (7' X 3' x 2' 3"), 
are standing plain white marble images of Earn (2^8^^) Lakshman 
(2' 10'") and Sita (2' 6'^), Earn in the middle, Lakshman on the 
right, and Sita on the left. Eam’s right hand which rests on his 
right hip holds a marble arrow and the left hand grasps a marble 
bow. Lakshman^s image is of a slightly darker hue and like 
Eam’s holds a bow. Sita stands with folded hands. All the 
images are dressed, Earn and Lakshman wearing turbans waist- 
cloths and coats, and Sita a robe and bodice. On the same throne 
with the images, on a small projection, to the left, is set a white 
marble female figure (!'' 7") intended to represent Ahalyab^i 
Holkar (1735-1795) the famous temple-building princess of Indor 
who built this temple.^ Ahalydbai is seated and has plain . features. 
She is dressed in a white robe and holds a ling in her left hand 
on which her right hand drops a bel leaf. These four images 
are said to have been brought from Upper India. In addition to 


1 Compare Bombay Gazetteer, X.VI, 518 and note 1* 
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biapter tliese and on the same throne are a pair of small brass sandals or 

— pddukds^ brass images of Vithoba, Eakhuniai^ Krisliiia. Ganpati, and 

Places* Yyankoba, an arrow, and a shdligrdm or bored stone. The throne 

■akbhakpub. lias a wooden post at each corner and over these on the three 

Temples* sides are wooden arches. The whole frame woik as well as 

Umclandm. the arches is plated with brass, xit the south end of the shrine 

on a square stone are smooth black stone images of Gariid (2^ 4'') 
and Maruti (1' 6"). At the north end is a ling whose ease or 
slidlunkha is placed on the floor. The ceiling of the shrine is 
boarded. In the shrine behind and on each side of the throne 
a w^ay is left for the holy circuit or pj'adaksldna. Behind the shrine 
a small room opens into a kitchen, so tliat the food oftering may 
be brought direct without running the risk of a stranger’s touch. 
Outside, on the north and south of the shrine, two passages open 
into an. alley communicating with the public road ; so that peoi)le 
not desirous of entering the shrine may make their obeisance at 
the door and make their holy circuit or pradah'shma entering the 
alley and passing through the northern passage in front of the 
shrine and back through the south passage out into the alle}" again. 
Over the shrine is a weather-beaten spire star-shaped but plain and 
built of brick and mortar with a wooden pinnacle. It is in two tiers 
twenty feet high, and, except a Maruti in a niche in the upper tier, 
has no figures. 

The temple has two daily services. The morning service is 
between six and seven. It consists of washing the feet of the images, 
wdping their faces with a wet cloth, apphdng sandal-paste to the 
male and redpowder to the female images, putting garlands of 
flowers round their necks, and laying loose flowers and tuhi leaves 
at their feet. A light is waved witli burning incense and camphor; 
and, with the offering of food, the service closes. While waving the 
light, the priest and others present sing songs in honour of 
E^m. The evening service is shorter than the morning service and 
is held between seven and eight. The faces of the images are wiped 
with a wet cloth, fresh sandal-paste or redpowder is applied ; a 
light with burning camphor is waved, and sweetened milk is offered 
while the priest and the people present sing songs. Once a fortnight 
on the elevenths or ekddashis the worship is elaborate. The 
clothes are removed and the images are rubbed with sugar 
and pieces of lemon and bathed. The images are then rubbed 
with a mixture of the five nectars, cow’s milk, cuixls, clarified 
butter, sugar, and honey, and are again washed with water ; new 
suits of clothes are put on, sandal-paste or redpowder is applied to 
their foreheads, garlands of flowers are thrown round their necks, 
and nosegays are fiixed in the turbans of the gods. Sweetmeats, 
milk, plantains, aiid other fruit are offered. As usual, lights, burning 
incense, and camphor are waved and songs are sung. The 
holidays in connection with this temple are the Eamnavmi which 
lasts for nine days from the first to the ninth of Ohcdtra or March- 
April; and Hanumanjayanti which falls on the following full-moon. 
During the nine Ed.mnavmi days the images are daily bathed and 
rubbed with- the five nectars, Sanskrit hymns and verses are recited, 
is much like that on the elevenths. The special 
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features are that the offering consists of ordinary food and not of 
sweets^ the images are clothed in new and costly dresses with orna- 
ments, and Ram’s turban is folded in the shape of a parrot, a sparrow, 
or a peacock. Every evening during these days story-tellers or 
Imfhekaris discourse for one or two hours on Puranic legends, or 
kathds are held wdth music and singing. On the ninth day which is 
kept as a fast in honour of the birthday of Ram, the discourse takes 
place about noon which is supposed to be the hour of Edm’s birth. 
The subject on this day is the legend of Rani’s birth, and, as the hour 
draws near, w^hile the kaihekaH is telling the story of the birth, a 
cradle is brought, a cocoaimt covered with cloth is laid in it, and the 
cradle is rocked, the hcdhehari singing songs about the birth of Ram, 
A mixture of dry powdered ginger, sugar, andgrated cocoa-kernel is 
distributed among the assembled people. In the evening learned 
Brahmans are called to recite Vedic hymns and are treated with 
some sweets and a cash gift of 3d. (2 as,)^ Next day about 200 
Brahmans are feasted, and the holiday preparation on that day 
consists of gram cakes. Each Brahman receives a copper and a packet 
of betel leaves. In the evening Ram’s sandals are carried in a 
palanquin in a torchlight procession round the town. Musicians 
accompany and fireworks are let off. The procession goes the usual 
holy round orpradakshma and returns at midnight. TheHanuman- 
jayanti festival takes place four days later on the full-moon of 
Ghaitra on which day at sunrise Hanuman or Maruti is supposed to 
have been born. A kathehari gives a sermon on the birth in the 
wooden hall opposite the little temple of Maruti. The discourse 
begins at an early hour and is over by sunrise when the people throw 
into the air large quantities of redpowder or guldl and sweet-scented 
powder or bitka in honour of the birth. Some people keep this day 
as a fast. Next day a number of Brahmans are fed and paid |cl 
{I a.). The temple ministrant is a Brahman whose family was 
originally appointed by Holkar. The family is now divided into 
four branches each of which takes its turn in yearly rotation. The 
officiating family gets an annuity of £6 (Rs. 60) from Holkar and 
the temple receipts which amount to about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. 
The officiating priest also gets a plateful of food every day and one 
member of his family is allowed a free dinner. The cost of the 
festivals -which amounts to about £30 (Rs. 300) and the other ordinary 
expenses are paid by Holkar. In connection with this temple is 
a charitable feeding house or annachhatra for feeding Brd.hman 
beggars. Twenty-five Brahmans are fed every day of whom 
twelve are privileged and the rest are strangers. A clerk looks 
after this charity and the private property of Holkar, which consists 
of a mansion with several shops. The worshippers live in the 
mansion next door. No ascetics, musicians, or other attendants 
live on the temple premises. ^ 

Babhlya’s Mahadev on the river bank to the south of the ITddhav 
landing, is a small plain temple of rough stone. ; It is a shrine (7' x 7') 
and a porch resting on two rough pillars and. two pilasters in the front 
wall. The temple plinth is three feet and the total height sixteen 
feet. The porch has a stone image of Nandi facing the shrine door. 
In the front wall on each side of the door aSi a, small niche, probably 
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for oil lamps. The roof is flat and payed mth stone slabs. The door 
is latticed ^yith. iron bars. In the shrine is the ling in its case or 
slidhmJclta, the spout of the case facing north. Round the ease is a 
chcidar ridge of mortar the inside of which can be filled with water 
so as to coyer the ling. The chief rite in worshipping the ling is the 
ahhisheh or pouring of water drop by drop or in a thin stream over 
the god. The belief, that when the god has to be specially pleased 
the ling should be drowned in water, accounts for the floor of the 
shrine in most Mahadev temples being low enough to allow the ling 
to be flooded. When as in this temple the floor is not low enough 
the ling has to be surrounded with a circular ridge or some other 
arrangement. The ling and shdhinkha are rough and made of 
black stone. Behind them in the west wall is a niche with a rough 
stone image of Ganpati. In the south wall is a small lamp niche, 
and in the niche in the north wall the old flowers and hel leaves are 
kept. An inscription states that the temple was built by a Deshasth 
Brdhman named Kshetrapil Naik Beri in Shah 1694 (a.b. 1772) 
at a cost of £162 (Rs. 1620). The ininistrants are Koli fishermen 
who take all oflerings made to the god. The daily worship consists 
of pouring water over the god, rubbing the ling with sandal-paste, 
throwing flowers, and ofiering food in the morning. On Mondays in 
addition Brahmans pour water in a thin stream or ahhisheh 
while repeating verses. On the great day of the temple, the 
Mahdshivrdtra in Mdgh or Februaiy- March, the Kolis paint the 
temple. Brahmans pour water over the Ung^ and many families make 
food offerings. 

On the river bank close to the Chandrabliaga landing is 
Chandrabhaga's temple built of rough stone on a plinth five feet high. 
The temple is reached hj two stone steps with, in front of the steps, 
a raised stone-pavement with a tortoise slab fixed in it. The temple 
consists of a .shrine (9' X 6’ X 7') and a front porch ( 12' x 6') . The porch 
is open on three sides with pillars supporting arches on each side. At 
each end of the front wall is a pilaster. The shrine has four small lamp 
niches two in the front wall and one each in the north and south wmlls. 
The image of the goddess Chandrabhaga or Ganga is a smooth black 
stone figure of a woman about 2' &' high seated on a plain hour- 
glass shaped stone throne (2' 7^ X 1' 8'' x 1' 6"). The throne is fixed 
in an arch cut in the west wall and in front of the throne 
is a stone (T x 1' x 1') on which a pair of sandals are carved. The 
image is in a squatting position the hands laid on the thighs with 
open palms. In the right palm is a stone sweet-ball or rnodah and 
in the left a lotus flower. The image bears the traceiy of female 
garments ; the eyeballs are of brass, and the headwears a paper crown 
or cap. The spire, which rises in two tiers over the shrine, is of 
brick and mortar eighteen feet high. It has plain niches with no 
figures. On the 4op two globes one above the other are surmounted 
by a brass pinnacle. On the top of the porch are thi'ee figures of 
a four-headed Brahma, of Mahadev, and of Vishnu. At each end 
; , . are two small spires. The temple was built in 1857 by one Govind 
Chopadkar at a cost of £300 (Rs. 3000). The yearly temple 
amounting to 6^. or 8^. (Rs. 3-4) go to the Badvd,s of 
The, receipts ^re every year farmed to some 
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Brahman and the contractor for that year becomes the officiating 
priest and ministrant. The daily serTice is in the morning. It 
consists of bathing the image, rubbing its brow with redpowder, 
and offering flowers, burning incense, and waving a light. Ground- 
nuts are the only offering. Immediately to the south of the 
Ohandrabhdga temple, enclosed in a solid masonry hall with a flat 
roof, are two small Mahadev temples. The temple nearest tO; 
Chandrabh^ga’s is 5' 9'' high and the other is 3' 8'" high both with 
shrines about three feet square. The ling in the larger temple is 
six inches high and the ling in the smaller five inches high. These 
temples were built in 1872-78 at a cost of £50 to £60 (Ils.500- 
600). They have no ministrant. The person who built them 
worships the lings and the food offerings are given to a Koli. 
The temple’s great day is ' Shivrdtra in Mdgh or February -March 
when the ahliisKeh or water-pouring is performed, hymns are recited, 
and Brahmans fed. 

Close to the south of Ahalydbai’s Bdm and separated from it by 
the Mahadv^r landing is the temple of Murlidhar or Dwarkadhish. 
From outside, the temple, which is entirely built of well dressed 
stone and mortar, looks like a small castle. The temple faces north 
and to the west has the mansion of Sindia. The site of the temple 
is fi.ve feet above the level of the road and includes the temple and 
rows of stone corridors on all four sides. On entering the main 
door an opening in the left wall leads to an underground chamber and 
another door leads to an upper-storeyed drum-room or nagdrkhdna. 
The west corridors are walled in and have been turned into a series 
of rooms where the temple movables and other furniture of the 
clerk in charge are kept. In the back or south corridor is an 
almshouse or annacliliatm supported by Sindia in connection with the 
temple. The east and north corridors are open and empty. At the 
south-west corner is a smaller tower like the tower-like loft used 
as a drum-room. Between the corridors and the temple allround 
is an open space, and at the back of the temple in this space are a 
few flower and some plantain trees. The temple itself is a strong 
building raised on a plinth three feet high. It is in three parts an 
audience hall or sabhdmandap^ an antechamber, and a shrine. The 
audience hall is built of stone and has a stone roof resting on twenfy- 
f our stone pillars in four rows of six each of which two on the 
south side are pilasters. From the j)illars of the two outer rows 
arches rise in a colonnade ; the inner rows of pillars have no arches. 
The floor of the hall is not paved but cowdunged. At the south 
end of the audience hall on a 2' 6" higher level and reached by two 
stone steps a short antechamber six feet square opens into the shrine. 
In this chamber a bell is hung from a crossbeam and near the 
bell is kept a large brass plate in which worshippers throw their 
mite, the ministrant ringing the bell and caUing The money paid 

by (donor’s name) has been received in heaven.’ The east and 

west walls of the antechamber have niches and a door in the south 
wall leads down into the shrine. On either side of the door is a 
stone figure of Jaya and Vijaya the two giant door-keepers, These 
figures which are 2'8"high are four-armed and stand on stone pedestals, 
B 125—67 
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The figure on the east side of the door is standing with the left 
leg across the right, and resting on the toes ; the west figure has the 
right leg crossed. The east figure holds in its left hand a conch shell 
and a club and in the right hand a disc and a wheel. The west figure 
has a conch and a club in the right hand and a disc and a wheel in 
the left hand. The shrine is 9' 6'' square, and stone-paved like the 
antechamber. In the east and west walls are two latticed windows. 
The east wall has another opening on a large niche used as a bed 
chamber, and furnished with a small bedstead, bedding, and pillows. 
The celling of the shrine is hoarded. The throne or sinhdsan is 
3' 5"' high and divided into two parts a small upper part and a lower 
part which forms the base and stretches from the east to the west 
wall. Over the throne are four arched posts, the front plated with 
silver and richly ornamented, especially the arch work and the front 
of the throne. The plating extends 4 8'" from east to west and in 
height from the bottom of the throne almost to the ceiling. The 
frame work within the arches is the holy of holies in which the 
chief deities are placed. Murlidhar or Dwarkadhish is in the 
middle and his beloved Ridha and Satyabhima on either side. 
Murlidhar^’s image is of smooth shining black stone ; the two female 
figures which are exactly alike are of white marble. Murlidhar’ s 
which is about 1' 4" high stands on a pedestal and on either side 
has, cut out of the same stone as the image and the pedestal, the 
figures of two standing Grop^ls or shepherds one above the other 
with folded hands each about six inches high. Murlidhar has four 
arms, holding in the right upper and lower hands a club and conch 
and in the left upper and lower hands, a disc and -wheel. He wears 
a coat and a shouldercloth ; his waistcloth is shown by plated sfiver; 
he wears a silver crown, and all his weapons are coated with silver. 
The two female images stand eleven inches high and wear the 
ordinary female dress. In front of the images is a pair of brass 
sandals and a shdligmm* To the right is a squatting marble figure 
of a woman 1" 10" high intended to represent Daulatrav Sindia’s wife 
B%j4h4i who built the temple, endowed it, and put her figure in 
it in imitation of Ahalydb^i’s in E^mchandra’s temple. To the left 
of the central group are white marble images of Ganpati and 
Gamd. Ganpati is a sitting figure four-armed, holding a rosary in 
one hand and an elephant’s goad in another. Of the second pair 
one has the palm closed and the other is open with nothing in it. 
The image of Garud is kneeling and holds a cocoanut with both hands. 

The spire is of biick and mortar. It is star-shaped at the 
base; above a row of elephants runs round the entire spire; 
above the elephants are small niches in which different deities 
were painted but are now mostly defaced. At the top are two 
globes one above the other with a brass pinnacle. The temple 
was built in 184^ at a cost of £12,500 (Es. 1,25,000) by B^yjahdi 
the wife of Daulatrav Sindia (1795-1827) and the adoptive mother 
of J ankoji Sindia. At the opening ceremony thousands of Brd-hmans 
5 A:,, were feasted and the whole ceremony is said to have cost about 
|||||p:&0OXB'S. 75,000). • ' 

’ ' . Two Bervi(^^^are held daily. At the morning service just before 
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sunrise a lighted muslin torch is wayed round Murlidhar’sface and 
songs are sung. After the light-waving the feet of the images are 
washed, the faces wiped with a wet cloth, sandal-paste is applied to 
Murlidhar and redpowder to his wives, and flowers are thrown over 
their feet.^ A food offering is made from food brought from the 
alms-house. In the evening the feet are not washed but fresh 
sandal-paste is applied and garlands are tied. Burning camphor is 
waved, songs are sung, and sugared milk is ojQEered. The door 
the sleeping chamber is opened and the worship ends. On the bright 
eleventh of every month the images are washed bathed in the five 
nectars and dressed in fresh garments. On the dark elevenths fresh 
garments are used but the images are simply wiped with a wet cloth. 
The three great days of this temple are, the fifth of the dark 
half of JyesMh or June- July, Ookiilashtami the dark eighth of 
Ehrdvan or July- August, and Basra the bright tenth of Ashvin 
or September-October. The dark fifth of or June -July is 
kept as a holiday, as the images were installed on that day. The 
images are bathed and clothed in fresh garments and a few 
Brahmans are fed. During the first eight days of the dark half of 
Shrdvan the images are clothed every day in new garments. The 
service is the same as on ordinary days. Every evening a kathehari 
discourses on some P uranic legend to the accompaniment of music. 
The audience hall is well lighted, silk curtains are drawn all round, 
and the temple wears a holiday appearance. At midnight on the 
night of Gokulashtami the dark eighth of Shrdvan or July- August 
Krishna^ s birth is celebrated by a discourse and bythrow'ing red- 
powder and incense. On the ninth a number of Brahmans are fed; and 
at night the sandals of the god are carried in a palanquin in a torch- 
light procession round the town. On Basra Day the images are dressed 
in new clothes and ornaments ; and the morning service includes the 
bathing of the images. In the afternoon the god’s sandals are 
carried in a palanquin outside the town, and then back in a 
procession round the town. The ministrant is a Devrukha Brahman 
who gets an annuity of £6 (Bs. 60) from Sindia ; and the receipts 
which come to about £12 10^. (Rs. 125) are credited to the state. 
The total cost of the temple including four drummers, messengers, 
a Puran reader, and a clerk amount to about £22 IO 5 . (Bs. 225) a 
month. This includes the maintenance of an alms-house at which 
twelve Brahmans are fed five of them outsiders. The teuaple 
Puran-reader reads the Bamd^yan or Mahdbhdrat during eight 
months in the year and during the rains in addition reads tfie 
Bhdgvat Puran in the mornings. 

On the holy round or pradakshina road at the corner of the lane 
which comes out from behind the temple of Vithoba is the Chophdla 
temple bounded on the east, west, and south by the public road and 
on the north by a narrow lane. The temple looks cAd and faces west. 
It is in three parts, a front court or sahhdmandapf a central shrine, 
and a back court corresponding to the front court. The plinth of 
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tlie front court is 2' 1'' and is Mgker tlian the floor of the shrine 
and the back court. The front court (30' 9" x 17' 5") is built of 
dressed stone and mortar and has a flat roof of solid masonry resting 
on eight stone pillars and four pilasters all with arches. At the 
north and south ends are four arches two on each side and three 
each in the front and back rows. The roof is not continuous as the 
space between each set of four pillars has a separate roof. The four 
pilasters are in the front waU of the shrine. The court floor is 
stone-paved and in the middle has a round slab called the Stage Slab 
or mngsMla on which pilgrims sing and dance. Between this slab 
and the shrine door is a stone engraving of a tortoise. A low door 
(3' 4" X V 8") leads to the shrine 10' 6" square and 6' 6" high at the 
sides. It is built of solid masonry, has a stone-paved floor and a 
slightly domed ceiling with the apj)earance of round tiers narrowing 
towards the top. There is a small brick latticed opening in the 
north wall and a back door (4'x2') opening into the back 
court. The objects of worship) in the shrine are the Vishnu- 
Panchayatan or images of Vishnu, Amba, Ganpati, Mahadev, and 
Surya, Vishnu’s is a standing black stone image 2' 9" high, smooth, 
and polished, the right leg crossing the left and resting on tiptoe 
and the hands holding a stone flute. On either side of Vishnu, 
carved out of the same block as the image itself, a standing 
milkmaid or gopi holds a flywhisk and has a cow lying at her 
feet, Vishnu wears a waistcloth, a shoulder cloth, and a turban with 
tinsel borders. Behind and to the right of Vishnu a black slab 
(1" 9" xl') stands on a stone, resting against the back wall of the 
shrine. On this slab is an engraving of Surya, a spiiited seven-headed 
horse dragging a chariot with the Sun seated in it. The Sun wears a 
crown and has a halo with shooting rays of light round his face. 
Behind and to the left of Vishnu is the goddess Ambibai a two-feet 
high black stone standing image of a woman with eight aims four 
on each side. In her four right hands Amba holds a trident, a sword, 
a discus, and the tail of a buffalo, and in the left four, a shield, 
an hourglass-shaped tabor or damru^ a club, and the toplock of the 
buffalo demon Mahishasur, The image shows the goddess in the 
act of killing the demon who had hid himself in the body of a 
buffalo on whose back one of the feet of the goddess rests. The 
severed head of the bufelo lies on one side at her foot. The goddess 
holds the demon’s toplock and appears to pull out his trunk from 
the body of the bufialo* Behind, and to the right of Vishnu, is a 
squatting Ganpati two feet high four-armed and empty-handed and 
seated on a blodk of stone. In front of Amba is Mahadev 
represented by a Zmy two feet high set in a large case or shdlunhha. 
In addition to these are three other images of Maruti, Khandoba, 
and near Ganpati a sitting Garud 2' 2" high with folded hands. 
Maruti’ s is a roagh standing black stone figure three feet high with 
the right arm raised and the left resting on the waist. Khandoba’s 
, is a standing figure 1' high engraved on a slab. The hack court 
. is twenty feet long by fourteen wide. All the side arches are walled 
in and the whole turned into a room occupied by the temple ministrant 
Wth ^ mmU door at the hack in the middle arch. The spire, which 
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is squat and weather-beaten with empty niches, ends in a large 
globe with a wooden pinnacle at the top. 

The temple ministrant is a Brahman kept by the Badva family 
in charge of the temple. He performs the morning service which 
consists of washing the images, applying sandal-paste, oflPering 
flowers, waving lights, and offering food brought from the Badva^s 
house. This temple is said to have been built about 1770 at a cost 
of about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) by one Hdrayan Nakhre of Ind^pur. 
ISTarayan came as aiDilgrim, and slept in the temple where Vithoba 
appeared to him in a dream and told him to go and live with a 
Badva whom the god named. To assure ISTarayan that his dream 
was true Yithoba tied a quantity of wheat and four coppers in 
Narayan’s shouldercloth. On awaking Nardy an went to the Badva 
named by Vithoba who welcomed him under orders from the god 
who had also visited the Badva. It happened that the offering of 
food which the Badva carried on behalf of Harayan could not, on 
account of the crowds of pilgrims, be laid before the god. Narayan 
was unhappy, but Vithoba again appeared to him in a dream and 
told him not to be distressed saying that he would be well pleased if 
Nardyan built a temple of Vishnu and the four other deities that 
make the jpanchdyatan, 

Padmavati’s temple is about half a mile outside and to the west 
of the town in a pond of that name which is dry during the fair 
weather. The pond and the temple were built by Sakuvarb4i, wife 
of Tashvantr4v Pavdr, chief of Dhar about the year 1778. The 
pond is about 1200' long by 450' wide and has its four sides built of 
solid masonry, vri.th steps or landings on the north south and east 
sides. The wall on the west has a number of sluices and a large 
opening 360' wide for admitting storm-water. The temple is built 
on a platform (58' 9" X 55' x 8' 3'') of solid masonry in the bed of 
the pond It is reached by a masonry bridge (78' x 1 1' x 8' 3") , which, 
supported on four narrow arches, runs from the masonry 
platform to the nearest landing place on the east corner. At the 
east or entrance end of the bridge are two masonry pillars with 
niches for oil lamps. One of these pillars eleven feet high is ruined 
and the other eighteen feet high is in good repair. To the left, in a 
niche in the east landing, is a rough stone image of Ganpati smeared 
with redlead. The bridge leads to the platform on which is the 
temx3le with a 2' 6" plinth and so built as to leave ten to twelve feet 
of the platform open all round for the holy circuit or pradakshina. 
The temple consists of an antechamber and a shrine. The 
antechamber is a solid masonry room fifteen feet square. It has 
four doors, those in the north, east, and south walls opening on 
the open platform, and the door in the west wall leading to the shrine. 
The doors are 4' 9"' high by 2' 4" wide, and, exce;gt that which leads 
into the shrine and has shutters, all are open. Almost opposite the 
north and south wall doors the platform is reached by stone stairs 
from the pond bed. The four corners of the antechamber are turned 
into niches but their upper parts look like joined arches, wide 
enough to reach the arches on the doorways, so as to give the inside 
roof a domed appearance, after turning the square into an octagon. 
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The roof is domed aBd is- made of eight belts narrowing to the top. 
Outside the roof has a flat ■ surface of solid plastered masonry with 
short turret walls and figures of saints. The floor of the ante- 
chamber is paved with stones and has in the centre a flat round stone 
with a Mardthi inscriptiom which may be translated : 

•riie pond and temple of PadmaVati built and offered to the 
goddess by Sakuvarba'i wife of TasbvantraV Pava'r on Sunday 
the fifth of the bright lialf of Waisha'kh (April-May) in Shak 1700, 
the cycle year being Wilambi. . 

The cost of the buildings is estimated at £7000 (Rs. 70,000). The 
shrine which is built of solid masonry is eleven feet square with a 
paved floor about a foot lower than the antechamber. The image 
is a woman’s bust two feet high cut out of black trap; the 
features are regular with copper moulds for eyes and a bare head. 
The image w'ears no clothes, and the whole bust is thickly covered 
with redlead. The bust is set on an ornamental stone pedestal 
8' 6" long, 2' broad, and 2' high. On either side of the image in 
the corner is a stone slab on which cobras are carved and covered 
with redlead. Over the shrine is a quadrangular spire in three tiers 
with side niches containing figures of gods now much out of repair. 
Over the spire is a wooden pinnacle. 

The daily worship consists of the usual morning service of bath, 
redpdwder, flowers, and food offering performed by an agent of the 
Badvd^s. The Nine Nights or navrdtra festival in the bright half of 
Ashvin or September -October is held with great show. A bamboo 
frame is hung in front of the image, and under this frame, in front 
of the pedestal, the floor is strewn with a layer of earth two to three 
inches thick in which wheat is sown and allowed to sprout ; from 
the bamboo frame hang flower garlands and strings of fried wheat- 
flour cakes or kadaknis reaching to the floor. During the holidays 
one garland is added every day by the temple priest ; and other 
people add their own strings of wheat-cakes in fulfilment of vows or 
when the goddess is their family deity. Except that on the tenth 
or Basra Day an offering of some sweets and rice is made the rest 
of the service is the same as on ordinary days. Another great festival 
is the night of the full-moon of Ashvin or September -October, five 
days after the Dasra^ when numbers of people sing devotional songs 
or hhajans at the temple to the accompaniment of cymbals. The 
devotees keep up all night singing and drinking milk, and those who 
can afford it let off fireworks. The offerings to the goddess are 
common salt in crystals, oil, jvdri or wheat flour, pounded jvdri 
grain, groundnuts, dry dates, and sugarcandy. These offerings are 
said to be made to please the goddess, that she may avert from her 
votaries diseases, especially shm affections over which the goddess is 
said to have control. The revenue of the temple is farmed yearly 
by the Badva for^^l (Rs, 10) and the receipts vary from £1 to £1 
IQs, (Rs.10-15). 

At the north end of the town close to the trenches for male 
pilgrims and about 800 feet west of Ambdbai is the temple of Vyis 
; the reputed author of the Mah4hharat an old building in a mud 
I tod, stone enclosure (100' x 88'). At the north-east corner of the 
fbiicloatixe masonry well, whose water is much used for 
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drinking. On the north is a small temple or shrine with a standing 
image of Maruti with folded hands and besmeared with redlead. 
On the west is a ruined rest-house used by Bairagis and religious 
beggars. In the middle of the enclosure is the temple of Vyas on a 
plinth three feet higher than the rest of the enclosure and 5| feet 
above the level of the road. The temple is in tw^o parts a hall and 
a shrine. The mandap or hall (19' x 14' x 9') is 19|- paces east and 
has a flat mud roof resting on eight wooden posts. Its floor is not 
paved and it is partly walled on the north and south sides. A door 
(3' 6"x 2') on the west leads to the shrine 9' square and 10' high 
with a plastered conical roof but no spire. The shrine has in a 
niche (3' 4"x 2' 5"x 1' 2") an image of Tyas 2' 4" high sitting on 
a stone pedestal (1' 10"x 1' 4" x 7") with his right thigh crossing 
the left. Vyas’s left hand rests on his thigh and shows the tracery 
of a book ; the fingers of the right hand are drawn together as if 
holding a pen ; and the head has the tracery of a skullcap. The 
Badv^s of Vithoba’s temple are the priests of this temple and 
send an agent to conduct the worship. The worship consists of a 
morning service and a light-waving or drti in the evening. The 
morning service has nothing peculiar, but, as Yyas the author of the 
MahdbMrat is regarded as a special patron of the twice-born, many 
Brahmans worship the image every day, and many more visit the 
temple daily. All worship is over by twelve after which the image is 
dressed in a silk-bordered waistcloth and a skullcap and then visitors 
can only bow to the god from a distance. In the evening alight is 
waved and songs are sung. The only great day of this temple is the 
full-moon of Kdrtik or October -November when the five-nectar 
worship is offered in the early morning.^ During the first ten days 
of Jyeshth or June- July the Brahmans of Vithoba^s temple hold large 
feasts in this temple. The Bhdgvat is read in the mornings. The 
temple was built by one Jotipant and the rest-houses were built 
about fifty years ago. 

Tdkpithya Yithoba’s temple is a mud-roofed house in a lane about 
225 feet west of the great temple of Yithoba. The temple which 
is built of stone and mud consists of an anteroom and a shrine. Both 
the rooms are raised on a plinth 2' 8" high and have in front a roofless 
mud and stone platform (14' x 8'). The anteroom (8' 9" x 8' 7" x 8') 
faces west and opens into the shrine by a small side door in its 
south wall. It contains a black stone image of Mdruti 2' 4" high 
standing on a stone. The small low door (4' 5" x 2') in the south 
wall of the anteroom leads to the dark shrine (10' 5"x4' 8"x 
7' 3") with at its west end images of Yithoba and Bakhumai. 
Yithoba a rough blackstone image 3' 11" high stands on a plain 
block of stone with hands akimbo. The right hand holds a wheel 
and the left a conch, and. on the head is a crown. On Yithoba’s left 
stands Bakhumai, a small black stone image of woman two feet 
high standing on a raised mud and brick platform. At the east end 
of the shrine a raised mud platform or ota 1' 8" high and 2' 5" broad 
stretches along the entire width of the room. On this platform 
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wliieli is called the shejghar or bedchamber of the god alow bedstead 
is usually kept. 

The temple priest a Badya is its owner. Only one seryice is held in the 
morning wdien the image is bathed^, sandal paste is apjdied^ flowers and 
flower garlands are oflered, the light is waTed, camphor and 
incense sticks are burnt, and a food ofering is made. The yearly 
receipts of the temple average about £5 (Rs. 50) chiefly from 
pilgrims who make vows in the name of this Yitlioba, and if their 
wdslies are fulfilled, offer cash, millet flour, and buttermilk. The 
temple is said to have been built in 1618 (S. 1540) by Radhabai 
an old Brahman widow and a great devotee of Yithoba. She 
was in the habit of taking a quantity of buttermilk and millet flour 
or tdkpUh as an offering for Yithoba ; and, whenever crow^ded out or 
otherwise unable to make her offering, she used to fast. Once she 
wm crow^ded out for fifteen days during the whole of which she ate 
nothing. Yithoba took pity on her and alopearmg to her in a 
dream, told her to oj)en her eyes and make her usual offering. On 
opening her eyes the old lady saw this Yithoba and installed him in 
the place where the image now stands. 

Close to Datta’s landing and the Datt^itraya temple, at the corner of 
the pradaJcshina or holy-round road as it passes by the parapet wall 
between the Chandrabhiga and Datta landmgs, is a modern temple of 
Batteshvar^ Mah^ev built about 1870 by the Komtis of Pandharpur. 
The temple is of solid masonry with a five feet plinth. It consists of 
an audience hall or sabhdmandap (16' x 8')^ and a shrine (9' x 8'), both 
with masonry roof s, the roof of the hall j’esting on six stone pillars. 
In the middle of the shrme is a ling in a shdhcnkka (2'x 1' 6"'x 9"), 
The daily worship is performed in the forenoon by a Brahman 
agent of the Pandharpur Eomtis. The temple proceeds go to the 
KoUs. On the Mahdshwrdtm Day in February -March the Komtis 
hold a festival at the temple like that performed at Mallilatrjun’s 
temple but with less show and noise. Only the ahhisheky the bath, 
and the bathing with five nectars are performed. 

Berios Mahadev is a small temple on the holy round road about 
500 feet to the south-east of K^la Maruti’s. The temple faces east 
and lies in a small enclosure (50' x 30') . It is a simple stone-built 
chamber (9'x9'x7') with two doors in the front or north and 
east walls, each 4' high by 2' 3" wide. The chamber has 

a masonry roof slightly domed inside and plastered and flat 
outside. In the middle of the chamber is a ling which with 
its case is about a foot bigh. The floor is paved and round the 
shdlunhha is a ridge of cement about six inches high to lead to the 
north aE water poured over the ling. In front of the ling is a 
seated stone bull about a foot high. The dafly worship is 
performed in the morning by a Brahman. He bathes the ling^ 
rubs it with sahdal-paste and rice grains, throws flowers over 
it and makes it an offeriag of molasses or groundnuts. The 


■ ;)le was called Batteshvar as it was built out off the discouut or hatta 
Komtis from their constituents. 

mr months in the year this hall is used as an octroi station by the J 
municipality.' , ■ : | 
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temple proceeds amounting* to about 10^, (Bs. 5) a year are taken 
by Kolis. The only holiday is the dark thirteenth of 

Mdgh or February -March, On this day the Brahman holds a 
somewhat longer service the chief rite in which is a water-ponring 
or abhishek over the ling while Brahmans recite Vedic hymns. 
ISText day the Brahman feeds two or three Brahmans in honour of 
the god. The temple was built about 1786 by Kshetrap4l Beri a 
native of Pandharpur. Though it is generally called after him the 
real name of the god is Bhadreshvar MahMev, 

On the pradakshina or holy-round road to the south-west of the town 
about 600 feet north-west of Berios Mahadev lies Kd,la Maruti’s temple 
a ruined building more like a hut than a temple. It faces north-east 
and is in two parts a tiled room or hall (16' x 13' x 7') and behind it a 
shrine (7' 6" x 6' x 7'). The roof of the hall, which is open on the north 
and east, rests on seventeen wooden posts. The shrine which is 
entered by a door (5' x 2') with latticed shutters has a conical 
plastered roof but no spire. The floor of the hall is paved with 
stoxie ; that of the shrine is cowdunged and has a raised seat or oia 
on either side. Maruti’s is a black stone standing image about two 
feet high, the right knee bent a little, the left hand resting on the 
hip, and the right arm raised. The image is thickly covered 
with oil large quantities of which are poured over it every Saturday. 
Near Mdruti stands a rough stone image with folded hands of 
Jambu Mali the gardener of Bavan who was killed by Maruti. 
The shrine was built by a poor Brahman Btochandra in 1799 and 
the hall by a Bombay Bhatia about 1860. The worship is done 
once a day by an agent of the Badvas, who farm the yearly revenue 
of the temple for about £2 (Bs.20). The only yearly holiday is 
the full-moon of Gliaitra or March-April which is believed to be the 
monkey god^s birthday. On this day one of the Badvas worships 
the image, bathes it with milk, curds, honey, clarified butter, and 
sugar, and dresses it in a new waistcloth. Next day he feeds 
four or five Brcihmans in honour of the god. According to one story 
this Maruti is said to have been established here for the success of 
his mission by the devotee Bhanudas, before he started for Yijaynagar 
to bring back V ithoba^ . Every V arkari or time-keeping pilgrim visits 
the temple, and every gang of pilgrims when making the holy round 
stands in front of the temple and repeats a few of TuMr^m’s 
verses. This mark of respect shown by Varkaris is peculiar to this 
Maruti and is probably due to its legendary connection with the 
bringing of Vithoba. Unlike other M^rutis this image is never 
covered with redlead. 

Close to the Mah^£dvar gate about 400 feet west of Bamchandra’s 
temple is Tambda Maruti^s which is considered the original Mdruti of 
Pandharpur and is the most popular. The temple i^a single-roomed 
masonry building outside the Mahadvar thoroughfare. In front of the 
temple is a hall (8' x 8' x 12') with a masonry roof, on which, facing 
: the shrine, is a stone bull or N andi brought f roin some ruined temple of 
^ Mahadev with cobras cut in relief on each side resting on two rough 


1 See above p. 4S1. : ; 
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stone pillars iukI two pilasterB. and a paved ioor. In the east walla 
door (4'x2' 3"') opens into the shrine (O'xO'xlO') with a masonry 
roof consisting of slabs 'arranged in squares the upper squares smaller 
than the lower, and gradually ending in a single square keystone. 
In an arch (7'x 9') in the shrine is a standing Mariiti six feet high 
its features liid in a coating of redlead and oil. The image has two 
hands, the left hand resting on the hip and the right holding 
the tail. At the foot of the niche is a slab carved into a 
cobra. In addition to the chief image the temple has eleven 
other images of Maruti cut in relief on the sides of each 
of the front pillars which support the hall roof and one on each 
pilaster. It is lucky to visit eleven Marutis every day and for 
convenience eleven are grouped here in one temple. The ministraut 
is a Gurav. He does the ordinary moiming service at about sunrise. 
In the evening he waves a light in front of the image to the 
accompaniment of songs. Other residents of the town including 
Brahmans worship the god and many visit the temple every day. 
The temple has only one yearly holiday or festival, the full- 
moon of Ghaitra or March -April, w^hich is regarded as 
the god’s birthday. The god is supposed to have been born at 
sunrise. Therefore an hour or so before sunrise many people gather 
round the temple, a Harid^s preaches a sermon or hatha relating 
the circumstances of the birth, and at sunrise redpowder and 
the fragrant huha powder are sprinkled in honour of the birth, 
and powdered ginger and sugar are handed to all present. During 
the forenoon, after the Gurav’s worship, the god is worshipped by 
Brd.hmans engaged for the occasion. The Brahmans’ worship 
includes the bathing of the image with a continuous stream or ahJiishek, 
then with a mixture of the five nectars sugar, honey, clarified butter, 
curds, and milk, and then the usual offerings of flowers and food. 
The image is coated with redlead mixed with oil. Next day a 
number of Brahmans are fed. The yearly receipts of the temple 
amounting to about £5 {Es.50) go to the Gurav. The temple is said 
to have been built by the celebrated Eamdas Svami, the religious 
teacher and guide of the great Shivaji (1627-1680). The temple 
was repaired about 1730 by one Pandhre, and again about 1856 by 
Yashvantrav a Haidarabad noble. All classes of Hindus visit this 
temple on wedding occasions. The bridegroom, before going to the 
bride’s for the marriage ceremony, visits this Maruti, bows low 
before it, and lays a copper and a set of betel leaves and nuts in front 
of the image. 

Next door to the west of Murlidhar’s temple is G&icha or the 
Quartz Mahddev’s a small ruined temple of little importance. It is 
in a small yard (54' x 45') and faces east. In the south-east corner 
of the yard is a pipal tree, and under it a rough redlead Mdruti. 
At the south-wSst end are two ruined buildings used by beggars 
and ascetics. The temple which is of stone and cement includes a haU 
{33' X 23') and a shrine. The hall is of masonry its flat plaster 
. ;; roof resting on eleven stone pillars and three pilasters. The floor is 
r| i paved and in the middle has a small stone bull (2'x 2') on a pedestal 
eight inches high. In front of the bull is a small Mahadev. 
In the north watt of the hall four windows look on the high road 
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leading to tlie MaMdvar landing.. A door (4' 8"x3'6'') leads down 
by one step to tlie shrine (9'x 9'x 12'), in the middle of which is a 
ling in a case (r7"x I' x 6") both cut out of one white marble slab 
from which the god takes his name of 6raricha. The white slab is set 
in a larger black stone ease (4' 6" x 2' x 2'). The spire which is 
star-shaped and thirty-three feet high rises in four tiers. In the 
lowest tier are figures of the bull, in the second and third are the 
different incarnations of Vishnu, and at the top is a globe surmounted 
by a wooden pinnacle. The whole is ruined and weather-beaten and 
the figures are broken in many places. The god is worshipped every 
forenoon by a priest sent by the temple committee. The only festival 
is on the great Shwrdtra the dark thirteenth oi Magh or February - 
March. On this day a special service is performed including the 
water-pouring or ahhishek and the five-nectar or bath. 

Next day a number of Brahmans are fed at the expense of the. 
temple committee. The yearly receipts of the temple amount to 
about 106\ (Rs. 5) which are taken by Kolis. Some ascetics and beggars 
generally live in the temple and during the four rainy months or 
chdturmas a Pur^n reading is generally held in the hall. The 
temple was built by the second Peshwa B^jirdv (1720-1740). 

On a mound on the river bank in the north of the town, about 200 
paces south of the road which leads to the town after crossing the 
river, is Lakhubai’s temple. It is a masonry building including a 
hall and a shrine. The hall (21^ x 17' X 9') is of stone and cement and 
has a plinth six feet high reached by four stone steps. The roof is 
flat and of solid masonry. Three of the sides are arches springing 
from four stone pillars and the fourth or east face is open. In the west 
wall a door (4' 6" x 2') leads to the shrine. Of several wall niches 
only two to the north and south of the shrine door have images. The 
south niche contains a rough image of Maruti two feet high thickly 
coated with redlead. The north niche contains a rough sitting image 
of Ganpati, two feet high, the features hid under redlead and with 
the lower pair of hands resting on his thigh. The shrine, which is 
nearly eight feet square, is on the same level as the hall, and its 
floor like the hall floor is of masonry. It has a slightly domed 
masonry roof about twelve feet high in the centre, Tavo small holes, 
one in the north and the other in the south wall, admit light and 
air. In the west wall a niche (7' x 6' x 4' 6") contains a plain black 
stone sitting image of the goddess Lakhubai raised on a stone 
pedestal (3'x2' 6"x2'). The image sits cross-legged and has four 
arms, the lower two resting on the thighs and each of the upper pair 
holding two elephants overhead. The hem of a robe and some 
ornaments round the neck and wrists are roughly shown. To the 
left of Lakhubai outside the large niche, is a rough image of the 
sun riding in a chariot drawn by a seven-headed horse with a 
charioteer on the box. In front of the goddess i^a large block on 
which is set a round stone covered with redlead. The round stone, 
which is still worshipped with Lakhubai, is called tdndla and is 
said to have represented the goddess bef ore the present image was 
made. A wooden bar like the horizontal bar in Tithoba’s temple is 
, thrown across the whole length of the chamber in front of the image, 
and visitors have to pass under it to reaehi the goddess. The temple 
spire is sauat thirteen feet hiVh -with n« Tf. id 
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worship is performed in the' forenoon by a Eralinn'm who pays a 
certain sum and takes the- offerings* The rites have notliiiig special^ 
except that the final offering is of cooked food which the Brahman 
brings from his house* The temple great days are the nine daj^s 
before Basra in the bright half of Asltvhi or September - Oct ohm*. 
As in other temples of goddesses a square bamboo frame is hung 
from the roof and flower gaiiands twined in the frame hung do%Am to 
the floor where is an earthen waterpot. Xear the waterpot a heel 
of earth is heaped and wheat grown on it* A light is kept, burning 
night and day during this festivalj and, except that low chiss women 
do not come and sing and dance and that no blood sacrifice is O’ficred^ 
the rites are the same as in Ambabdi’s temple* On the Ashvin or 
September-October full-moon fiye days after Dasra^ a number of 
Brahmans meet in the temple at night and watch singing playing 
and drinking boiled milk* During the first ten days of the bright 
half of Jijeshih or May- June a number .of Brahmans are fed in the 
temple. The yearly income of this temple which amounts to about 
£1 10s. (Bs. 15) is taken by the Badvas* Some waydaring ascetics 
live in the hall and the place has a bad name as a haunt of gamblers 
and hemp-smokers. The temple legend is that Lakshmi once 
quarrelled with her husband Vishnu and being offended came to the 
spot then known as Dindirvan and sat on the bank of a pond. 
Vishnu followed her and they made friends. Some time later, at the 
request of Vitlioba’s devotee ‘Bundlik, she came with her husband, 
Vishnu being Vithoba and Lakshmi Lakhuhai. The temple was built 
by one Dhondbhat Katke about 1780 on the site of a smaller Hemad- 
panti temple at a cost of £800 (Es. 8000). To ensure success in their 
Journey to Tuljapur in the Nizdm’s dominions, sixty miles north-east 
of Pandharpur, pilgrim parties generally halt in this temple for a day 
and live in the hall before starting on their Journey. 

On a much-frequented road near the Kumbhar landing almost 
opposite Holkar’s mansion and Edmehandra’s temple is Amriteshvar 
Mahddev’s which is in great local repute and is almost as popular as 
Mallikarjun's. The whole temple is of masonry and includes a hall 
and a shrine. In front of the hall a porch has been lately added. 
On either side of the temple are corridors, the south corridors some- 
times used by beggars and the north by a Brahman priest. These 
corridors are of brick and mortar with a fiat earthen roof. The 
front hall or portico is a wooden structure with flat earthen roof 
resting on wooden posts. The roof is higher than the roof of the 
original hall of the temple and the space between them is used as a 
drum-room or nagdrkhdna. The masonry hall (33'xl6"x9') has 
a masonry roof supported on eight pillars and twelve pilasters. In 
the middle of the paved floor of this hall a round slab called rangsMla 
is shghtly raised above the general level. At the west end of the 
hall, on either £de of the door which opens into the shrine, are 
small rooms. In the north side room (4" 6'" x 4' 6'' x 8') entered by 
a small latticed door (4' 9"^ x 2' 6^') is a case and a ling of Narmadesh- 
var Mahadev. The south room, which is used for keeping the temple 
brass lamps masks and clothes, is of the same size. In the passage 
h between the two rooms is the stone image of a sitting hull ( 1' 5'' x 1' 6") 
on a pedestal (1' 6Jx 2' 6'^ x 1' 2''). In the north waE of the hall are 
two niches, a stone image of a seated four-armed Lakshmi- 
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plain stone cobras. In "the passage between tbe rooms are two other 
niches, the north wall niche with a rongh iniage of M^rnti and the 
south wall niche with a rough stone image of Q-anpati. A door (4' 4" x 
2 ' 4"') in the west wall of the hall leads down by three steps to the 
shrine ( 8 ' 4" x 8 ^ 4" x 13'). The shrine has two latticed openings in 
its north and south walls. There are two mches in these walls one 
to hold the cast-off offerings of the god and the other to hold lights. 
In the middle of the shrine in a case or slidlunkha (4'x 2 ' 6 " x 8 ") is a 
flat-topped ling ten inches high. The shrine roof is surmounted by a 
plain star-shaped spire thirty-two feet high in three tiers. Topping 
the spire is a globe surmounted by a brass pinnacle. 

The daily service is in the morning. It is preceded by a lamp-waving 
with songs at about four in the morning. After the lamp- 
waving the priest removes the covering of the god and the flowei's 
offered overnight and performs the usual worship. After this is 
over outsiders are allowed to worship the god who is so popular that 
worshippers throng at all hours of the day. In the evening the 
priest takes away the flowers, rubs off the sandal-paste marks, and 
puts on fresh paste, offers fresh flowers, and waves a light and sings 
to^ the accompaniment of a drum and bells. The god is bonnetted 
with a red sackcloth or broadcloth cap as a sign that he retires and 
no more worship takes place. The festivals are much like those at 
Mallikarjun’s temple. In addition a hliajan or hjunn-singing is 
performed every night. On the SliivrcUra Day inFebruary-March after 
a hirtan or hatha that is a sermon and song the god^s car ds dragged 
round the town. The car is of wood nearly fifteen feet high, and shaped 
at the top like the wooden frame in which family gods are usually kept. 
The car is keiff next door to the temple. The original image is not 
taken in the car but a wooden likeness covered by a brass mask. 
The mask is a human face shaded by an open cobra hood and 
encircled by one or two snake coils. On the procession day the temple 
managers make presents of turbans to musicians, a blacksmith, a 
carpenter, a bricklayer, a woodcutter, a Vadar who brings his caste- 
fellows to drag the car, a Hariddswho preaches and sings, a Viththaldds 
who is a Jain, and a mace-bearer. These men are named by the man- 
agers of the temple and are given these presents in return for their 
services on the car day or to the terhple. Gocoanuts are distributed 
totheYadars who drag the car, and to musicians who accompany 
the procession. The yearly income of this temple which amounts to 
about £10 (Rs. 100 ) is taken by the Kolis who also take the food 
offerings of the god. The daily worship is performed by a priest 
who lives at the temple. He is paid 45 . to 65 . (Rs. 2-3) a month and 
has free lodging. Except the offeiings of devotees the only source of 
income is the rent of the front hall which is let for shops to parched 
gram and other grain sellers. The yearly income from this source 
amoxmts to £5 or £6 (Rs. 50 - 60) and is spent bj^ the managers on 
the temple festivals. The temple is said to be as old as the temple 
of K^lbhairav. It was repaired by one Giovind Hdik Keskar about 
1780 at a cost of about £800 (Rs. 8000).. The front hall was 
added about 1810 by a Gosavi merchant, who also made the car. 

Gop^lpur a small modern hamlet lies about a mile south-east of 
Pandharpur. It contains about twenty-four houses, but its chief 
object of interest is a temple of Gop^Ikrishna the scene of a large 
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gatliering o£ pilgrims.- oii,, the -''if t>r June -July and tlie . 
Kdriik or October-JToTember full-moons. The temple is built on a 
low bill of trap, A few liundred yards to the north is the Bhima, 
and to the west separated from it by a road a watercourse called the 
Pushpa-vuti runs north a few hundred yards to meet the Bhima. E" orth 
of the temple is an open plain with. six ndndruh trees mth mud and 
stone platforms built round tbeir trunks ; to the north-east is a w^ell not 
no'W used^ a service pipe^ a ' Ganpati's temple^ and a small masonry 
pond or ranjiui. This pond is said to be the dairy where Yashoda 
the mother of Krishna used to make buttermilk; the Ganpati, 
according to this legend, was kept as a sentry. To the east is a 
short parapet wall built by the Pandharpur municipality. To the 
south-east is the village of Gopalpur and to the south are the 
municipal rest-houses, which were used as a relief house during 
the 1876 famine. On this side, on the hdla days in Ashddh or June- 
July and Kartih or October -Eovember, pilgrims returning from 
the kdla ceremony make little piles of four or five stones and call 
them utarandi in the belief that in reward Yithoba will allow them 
to come again to the next year’s fair.^ 

The enclosure is an unroofed quadrangle paved with rough stones. 
It is surrounded on the west south and east by solid masonry walls 
of dressed stone laid in mortar and about thirty-four feet high. 
On the quadrangle inside of these walls are rows of cloisters of 
which the walls form the outer limit. The cloisters are made of 
solid masonry arches arranged in a single row and topped with a 
heavy masonry roof. On the north the quadrangle is enclosed by 
a row of similar cloisters but open outside, and overlooking a 
municipal rest-house built outside. There are altogether forty-two 
cloisters but, except during the great fair, few beggars make use 
of them on account of the distance from Pandharpur. Three door- 
ways lead into the quadrangle, the chief entrance {7' 9" X 4' 6'') being 
on the east side facing the shrine of Gopalkrishiia’s temple. 
Another equally important entrance (9' 10'' x 5' 11") is on the 
north. On either side of the third doorway (4' 3"x2') in the south 
wall steep stone staircases lead to the top of the cloisters. The north 
entrance is reached by thirty-six stone steps, with a landing at 
the fourteenth step, on a level with which, on the right, are three 
masonry cloisters similar to the inside cloister. On the left is 
the municipal rest-house built of mud and bricks with a flat roof 
overlooked by the open cloisters on the north. On either side of the 
entrance but within the enclosure, a solid lamp-pillar of dressed stone 
about twenty-one feet high has niches at intervals for oil lamps. 
By the side of these pillars two steep stone staircases lead to the top 
of the cloisters. 

In the quadrangle are four temples of Gopalkrishna, Bhimakraj- 
Mahadev, Lakshmi-Eardyan, and Earad, and an underground cell 
with masonry walls said to have been occupied by Janabai a 
female devotee of Yithoba. Gopdikrishna’s temple is near the 
south of the quadrangle and faces east. It is built of masonry with a 
‘ brick and mortar spire, and is raised on two four-sided unequal plinths 
. qne above the other, the lower two feet high of rough stone and the 

1 d| the Mta an account is given below p, 466. Compare Indian Antiqua- 
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npper three feet high of dressed stone. The temple is in two parts 
an audience hall and a shrine lying east and west. Eight steps cut 
into the plinth lead to the hall (25' x 15' x 10') which is topped a 
flat masonry roof on six stone pillars. The hall all round is 
ornamented at the cornice especially in the west wall. It is walled 
in on three sides and is open to the east. The north wall has two 
niches and three pilasters, the south wall one niche and three 
pilasters and a window (4'x 3'), and the west wall has two pilasters 
and two niches one on either side of a door which leads into the 
shrine. The left niche has a rough Ganpati. Outside the roof 
looks continuous, but from inside it is in parts, each part being the 
pea enclosed within four pillars and called a The roof is 

in the old fashioned Hindu or cut-corner dome which is common in 
Ppdharpur even in modern temples. In the middle of the hall, 
slightly above the surrounding pavement, a round slab called 
rangshila bears the following inscription in Marathi : 

Th© temple was begim on the dark seventli of Ka'rtik 
(October - ISTovember) ia 1666 (A.I>. 1744) m the cycle year 

Bakta'ksM by Sha'mjipant dVa'ndivkar son ofAnant, (Ms) wife 
Gopika'ba'i, danghter BaMna'bal and Ms nephews Sada'sMv and 
G-anga'dhar Viththal. Finished by GajendraMoreshvarYashvant. 

A small door 4' 4" high by 2' 4" wide opens into the shrine. 
Round the lower half of the masonry door frame are roughly carved 
figures of Radha holding snakes high overhead ; figures of two cow- 
herds Krishna’s companions holding maces ; two representations of 
a fight between a lion and an elephant in which the elephant is 
worsted ; two figures of the saint Bhringarishi as a man with horns 
squatting on his knees ; and the mythical bird Gandbahiri with 
two necks and two beaks but one body, each beak holding a 
garland or string of pearls. The shrine, which is nine feet square 
and ten feet high, is on a lower level than the hall. Its floor is 
paved to allow of its being washed, the dirty water passing by a 
hole in the back wall. The room has to be lighted by an oil lamp 
even during the day. The image of Gop4lkrishna is about three 
feet high and stands on a stone pedestal about three feet from the 
floor. A wooden bar set across the room, three to three and a half 
feet from the ground, separates the image from ordinary visitors. 
The god has two hands which hold a flute as if in the act of playing. 
He stands on the left foot, the right foot crossing it and resting 
on the toes. On either side of Gopalkrishna is the figure of a fan- 
holding milkmaid and below are the figures of a cow and calf. All 
appear carved out of one stone. Behind Gopalkrishna are two 
niches in the west wall, and smaller niches in the north and south 
walls. Hear the south-east comer is the opening of a passage now 
blocked which by five steps leads down to a pit about six feet deep 
and plastered all round. At the bottom of the cell is a smaller 
passage about seven feet deep probably to ser^e as a place of 
refuge in troubled times.^ The spire of this temple is of brick and 

1 The priest’s account of the passage is that it leads to an underground path which 
opens into the wall built by the god’s favourite one K&nup^tra in Mangalvedha in 
the S4ngli state, about twelve miles south-east of Tandharptnr* The god used to visit 
K^uupdtra by night after the last bed- waving or shejdHi and used to return before 
three in the morning for the dawn wick-waving or 
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mortar and is ratlier short. It is in three tiers star-shaped at the 
base. The lowest tier consists of a row of elephants many of which 
are broken ; the middle tier contains globes at the four corners, 
mostly out of repair; and the top tier has small inches with figures 
of saints and some forms of Vishnu. All the figures are damaged 
by weather and apparently by irusalmaii or other linage 
breakers. At the top is a big globe surmounted by a gilt brass 
peak. The god is worshipxied twice a clay. The morning service 
includes the wick-waving or hdkaddrtl with songs corresponding to 
the early morning seindce in Yithoba’s temple, followed by the 
morning worship orjuf® corresponding to the -ptija in Vithoba’s 
temple. The ixiGriiing worship includes the usual washing, dressing, 
sandal-marking, rice-sticking, incense-burning, camphor-waving, and 
food-oftering. j¥o hjunns or verses are recited as the ministrant is a 
Griirav. The evening worship also consists of two services, the incense- 
waving or dhiipArti and the bed-waving or sliejwrti corresponding to 
similar ser\ices in Y ithoba’s tenij>le ; but, as in the morning, they follow 
each other in immediate succession. In the incense-waving the priest 
washes the feet of the image, removes the sandal paste, wipes the face, 
applies fresh sandal, and, if flowers are available, throws them over 
the image and then waves a burning incense stick and camphor to 
the accompaniment of songs. This is at once followed by more 
light-waving accompanied by further songs. 

The only holiday is the GohilasMami the birthday of Krishna on 
the dark eighth of Shrdvan in July- August. On this day new 
clothes are put on the image, and the priests give a feast, and distri- 
bute powder containing pounded ginger, sugar, grated cocoa-kernel, 
and poppy seed. On this day visitors flock by hundreds and each 
visitor places acopper at thefeet of the image, makes a bow, and retires. 
On the Ashddh or June-July and Edrtih or October -E'ovember 
full-moons large numbers attend. These gatherings have nothing 
to do with the worship of the god, but, after the Mia ceremony, most 
people visit this temple. These three days are the only days when the 
Gurav priests, w’'ho ai’e of seven families with thirteen male members, 
make any income. According to their oavii account the Giiravshave 
been the worshippers for the last four or five generations. They are 
Marathd-s by caste; and their joint yearly income is about £10 
(Eb. 100). A yearly Government grant of 4s. (Rs. 2) is also paid. 
between the 1st and the 25th of July. 

Mahddev or Bhimakr^j’s temple lies in the same enclosure to the 
north of Gop^lkrishna’s of which except for the spire and the absence 
of ornament in the hall it is an exact copy. The stone walls are 
whitewashed. In front of the temple is a small porch (7' x 7') with two 
sitting stone bulls about 1' 6'' high one of them broken. In the hall 
are two lings, one {2' 3"x T 4''x T 6'') set in a niche in the w'-est 
wall, and the other (3' 10" x 2' 6"xl' 7") on the pavement at the 
north-west comer. The chief ling in the shrine, which is three feet 
; Jong two feet broad and two feet three inches high, is covered with 
Si hollow brass mask representing Bhimakraj the father of Krishna’s 
“^^^Enkmini; acobracoilencirclesthemask,andthe open cobra hood 
'*es the head. There are two small niches in the back or south wall 
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of tlie shrine, one small niche in the east wall and a largo niche in 
the west wall, the last for the last day^s flowers. The temple spire 
is star-shaped and uniform throughout up to the pinnacle. The spire 
is in three tiers each with niches and broken figures of saints or 
rislvis. In the topmost tier are nine globes surmounted by a large 
globe at the top. There is no brass pinnacle. The whole is dark 
and weather-beaten. The service of the god is performed by the 
Guravs of Gopalkrishna, The daily services are exactly alike, and, 
followr those in Gopalkrishna’ s temple. The yearly income is about 
£1 IO 5 . (Es. 15). Those who visit the temple of Gopalkrishna 
afterwards come to this temple and lay down their offerings, usually 
a copper or a handful of rice or Jvciri, 

Lakshmi Narayan’s temple to the east of Mahddev’s temple on a 
plinth four feet high is a ruined hut about twelve feet square. It 
has a tiled roof very shaky in parts. In the middle is an old 
nm tree by the side of which is a joint stone figure of Lakshmi- 
Narayan, including its pedestal 1' 10" high and carved out of one stone. 
Narayan’s or the male figure is seated, the right foot hanging low, 
and on his left thigh sits Lakshmi. The god has four arms the 
upper pair holding the wdieel and conch in the right and left hands ; 
the right lower arm rests on his thigh and the left lower arm is 
round Lakshmi’s neck. In front of the image is a pair of rock-cut 
sandals. The w^orship of this temple takes place in the morning and 
evening along with that of Gopalkrishna by the same Guravs. 

Narad’s temple is a small dingy room (lO'x 8') in the east cloisters 
facing Gopalkrishna’s temple. Narad’s image is three feet high and 
seated crosslegged. The right hand holds a lute and the left a 
pair of cymbals ; the head is bare, showing a toplock and round it 
a rosary of rudrdksh beads. In the north wall in a niche is a 
mutilated four-armed figure of Kalbhairav of which only the upper 
half is left. The right pair holds a sword and a tabor and the left a 
begging bowl and a trident. In a niche in the south wall is set a stone 
cobra with open hood. The service of this temple is at the same time 
as that of Gopdlkrishna’s. 

Close to the south-east of Gopalkrishna’s temple is the cell of 
Janabai a devotee of Vithoba. From outside it looks a square 
masonry platform with a plant in the middle. There are really 
two platforms, a smaller one (o' 8" X 5' 8" X 7") above a larger one 
(9' X 9' X 3' 8") and both surmounted by a tulsi pillar. At the north- 
east corner of the lower platform an opening 2' 9" high by 2' wide 
leads by six steej^ stone steps to an outer anteroom (9' x 6') varying 
in height from eight feet at the entrance to six in the western half. 
Near the bottom of the staircase on the left a door (2' 6" x 2') in the 
east wall of the cell opens into a small chamber (4' x 3' x 5') which 
is said to have been Janabai’s cooking room. In^the south wall of 
the anteroom a doorway (2' 8" X 1' 10") leads into an inner chamber 
(7' X 5' X 6'). In this chamber close to the east wall of the cell is a 
cot said to be (4' 6" x 3' x 7") the cot of JmMid ^ In the open half 
of the cot, on a stone pedestal is a black stone image of Yithoba 


1 This cot is not the original cot belonging to. the celebrated devotee Jan4b<ii. It 
is made in native fashion and half covered by old tape to make it look old. 
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(2' 4") and a woman^s ' .image (B') which is said to be Jandbdi* On 
the cot lies an old quilt wHch is said to belong to Janibai. 

According to an inscription, the temple of Gopalkrisbna, was built 
in A.B. 1744 hj Anant Shamji Dabhade of Talegaon. The temple of 
Mahddev and the cloisters and enclosure were built by Parslmntm 
Angal the famous Satara' banker and temple builder. The temple of 
Lakshmi-Is arayan was builtabont 1863 bj" one Datar at a cost of £6 
(Bs, 60). Janabai^s cell is said -to have been built at the same time as 
Gopdlkrishna’s temple. The. rest-houses outside and the temple to the 
north were bxiilt by the municipality in 1865-66. The story of the 
temple of Gopalkrishnais that Gopalkrislma or Krishna had 164)00 
milkmaids and eight wiYOS, who, out of respect to Bulcmini the chief 
favourite, used to stand wlienever she appeared. One day while ho 
was Imng in Dwarka, Krishna sat amusing himself with Bddha one 
of the eight favourites, who was sitting on his thigh. Bukmini 
suddenly came in, but remained standing unheeded ; and Badha 
elated with Krishna^s attention oftended B.ukmini by not rising. 
Taking this to heart, Bulamni left Dwarka and came to Dindirvaii 
now known as Pandharpur, and sat near tlie site of the present 
temple. “When Krishna found that Bukmini had left him, he started 
in search of her with his cattle and cowherds. The mountain of 
Govardhan in Dwarka learning that Krishna was leaving, not 
caring to remain without the god, followed and forms the knoll on 
which the temple is built. The river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna 
also followed the party and settled in Diiidirvan, Ganga as the 
Bhima now called Chandrabhaga or Bhagirathi, and Yamuna as 
the Pushpavati, When Bukmini and Gopalkrishna made friends 
they held a feast on the hillock along with their companions each 
bringing his own food. This gathering or feasting called kdla or 
the mixture is said to have happened rivice in Pandharpur ; first on 
the full-moon of Ashddh or June-July the day on which they 
arrived and again on the full-moon of Edrtik or October-Kovember 
on which Krishna is believed to have died. In Pandharpur hdlcis 
' are often held especially during the rainy months. The thirteenth 
and fourteenth chapters of the tenth section of the Bliagvat Puran 
.tell how Krishna called this social gathering. When this chapter is 
read at Pandharpur the people throw in the air quantities of parched 
maize and then eat it, in imitation of the picnic of Krishna and the 
milkmen. For the same reason the Badvas dine together in 
Shrdvan or J uly- August in Yithoba's temple and in GopalpiH’ clifibrent 
bands of pilgrims in different places hold Mlds during the Ashddh 
or June-July and the Kdrtik or October -November fairs. The 
headman reads a few verses from the Bhagvat Puran suitable to the 
occasion, and an earthen pot of parched maize mixed with curds 
hung from the branch of a tree is broken by a stone and the contents 
are scrambled for^and mixed with large quantities of parched maize. 
A somewhat similar ceremony called Govardhan sometimes takes 
, , place during^ the reading of the Bhdrgvat in which it is described* 
On ibis occasion parched maize is mixed with curds heaped into a 
^ mouudTlike the Govardhan hiE and in the heap branches of wild trees 
are fixed. Before the mountain are laid the usual offerings, and the 

lei§|i^p^.,#atnp-the hill, 
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On Datta’s steps or landing about 2000feet south, of ChandrabMga’s 
temple^ is Datta’s, Dattatraya’s, or Vipra’s Matb, a temple tbough 
called a monastery. Between it and ChandrabMga^s temple tbe bank 
has a parapet wall built by tbe last Pesbwa Bajirav (1796-1817), and 
tlie road along these temples which is used by pilgrims for the circuit 
is paved with flag stones. The temple is the front or east half of a 
large building with two quadrangles. The front hah is seven feet 
above the road, and the plinth of the building is 2^ 6" higher. The 
front of the building has aq^aved quadrangle (32^ x 25') in the middle 
with rows of open verandas all round. In the west veranda is the 
temple shrine. These verandas are occasionally used by ascetics and 
often by pilgrims and the owners, who come for the Ashddh or 
June-Jidy andthe or October -N’ovember fairs. The verandas 

are like cloisters though they are not built for cloister purposes, and 
in every respect resemble good ordinary dwellings. The quadrangle 
which is generally used for devotional singing and music is open, 
and has treUis work on the top which is covered with thick cloth. 
The shrine is 8' 3" square and ten feet high, and the door (4' 10" x 2' 5") 
is set in wooden trellis work. The shutters are also of trellis work. 
In this chamber, close to the west waU, is a standing black stone 
image of Dattatraya nearly five feet high exclusive of the pedestal 
which is two feet high. The image, which is well carved out of a 
single stone and is highly polished, was made in Pandharpur in A.n. 
1808. The features and other parts of the body are better carved 
than those of any other image in the town, , The image has traces of 
a loincloth and a sacred thread and rosary round the neck. It has 
six arms, the lowest right hand holding a short rosary and a club, 
the ‘middle hand a tabor and the upper a wheel, and the lowest left 
hand a bowl, the middle a trident, and the upper a conch shell. On 
the head is a crown ; and in the ears are fishes. The chamber is 
built of well dressed stone and the roof is a somewhat squat dome. 
Besides the entrance door a small door in the south wall leads to a 
cookroom and is used by the priest in bringing the god’s food. The 
god is treated with unusual respect, and not even the Brahman priest 
is allowed to enter the shrine unless he has bathed and is dressed in 
a silk waistcloth. In the north wall is a small masonry pond and a 
small niche. In the pond water is stored for washing the temple at 
the end of the Ashddh orJune- July and K&rtik or October- November 
fairs and on the full-moon of Mdrgshirsh in November -December, 
Two daily services are hdd in the morning and in the evening. The 
morning service takes place at about eight or nine. The imt^ge is 
uncovered washed and dried, sandal-paste is rubbed on the forehead, 
flower garlands are thrown round the neck, burning camphor and 
incense sticks are waved, and food is offered. The image is dressed in 
a waistcloth and shouldercloth with a scarf round the head. The 
evening service, about eight or nine, consists of ^wiping away the 
sandal-paste mark, removing the morning flowers, washing the feet, 
rubbing fresh sandal paste, throwing garlands of fresh flowers, 
burning camphor and incense sticks, and waving a light to the 
accompaniment of songs. On Thuf sdavs the iitorning worship is as 
usual and in the evening is another worship, liko that in the morning. 
The image is washed twice on that day worshipped followed 
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by a liglit-waTmg. The great days are the AsMdh or June-July and 
ltdrtik or Oetobor-XoTember Elevenths and the fidl-moon of Mdrg- 
sldr^h or November -December. On these days the imago is bathed 
ill the five nectars curds, milk, honey, clarified butter, and sugar 
which are rubbed over it, and, after washing it with water, a Btream 
of water is allowed to fall over the imago for two or three hours in 
the ahhidiek or bathing fashion while texts or mantras avo recited by 
the attendant priests. The usual ofierings are made, Brahmans are 
feasted, each Bi^ahman receiving SdAo 6tL (2-4 a, 9.) in cash. Formerly, 
on the evening of the Mar g shir sh or Kovember-December full-moon, 
a torchlight procession in wdiich the sandals of the god were carried 
in a palanquin used to take place, but it has stopped since 1880. The 
god’s every-day dress is a gold-bordered scarf and a couple of silk- 
bordered waistcloths of which one is tied round his waist and the 


other wrapped round the shoulder. Once a year on the Metrgshirsh 
or N ovember-Deceniber full-moon the owner of the temple presents 
the god with a new suit of clothes, and wraps round his head a 
shawl instead of the usual scarf. The temple priest, who is engaged 
by the proprietors, belongs to a Batara Deshasth family. In retuxui 
for his services he takes the offerings which are worth about £12 
(Rs. 120) a year. No regular devotional sermons or Purdn readings 
are held. But when the owner comes to Pandharpur f or the 
or June- July and the Kdrtik or October-November fairs he lodges in 
the temple and holds sermons or songs daily. The story of the temple 
is that a Brahman named Pandurang, an ancestor of the present 
owner, in a dream saw the god Dattatraya who told him to build a 
temple in his honour, telling him that if he went to a certain pajpai tree 
in Jamkhandi he would find ample material to make an image. The 


man found a slab of stone under ajpipa^ and had it carved into shape. 
The image was finished, put in a niche, and the niche closed for a 
year. During this time a peculiar sound came from the niche and 
the god again appeared to him and 'warned him not to wait longer. 
The temple was built and the image set in its present position. Two 
tombs in a room near the shrine are said to mark the graves of 
Pfindurang and his son Nardyan. 

Worship and The chief elements in the holiness of Pandharpur are the worship 
Pilgrims. of Yithobaund to a less degree of the Bhima. Round these have 
gathered a host of rites and observances. ’Within Pandharpur limits, 
perhaps from the crescent shape of its course, the Bhima has been 
given the classical name Ohandrabhaga. Within Pandharpur limits 
its water is believed to have sin-purifying powers and numbers of 
pilgrims carry it away in carefully closed narrow-necked copper vessels. 
A shrdddha or mind-rite has been pi^cseribed for the banks of the 
river, though, according to the sacred books, no mind-rites should be 
performed on a river which does not fall directly into the sea. 
These, the gift of ^ cow, and visits to the Gropalpur, Padmavati, and 
other temples, are the chief duties which engage the pilgrim’s 
. , attention^uring his stay at Pandharpur. 

' k ® Gurav ministrants in many of Mahidev’s temples 
■ Pandharpur has two classes of Brahman priests, Badvds or the 
..>eal temple j yriests and Bhats or adopted aliens chiefly Deshasth 
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Bralimans. The Badvas are the priests of the god Vithoba and the 
goddess Rakhumai and have a right to all the offerings made in the 
great temple.^ Tlie Bhats have no connection with the temple and 
are all outsiders. Most of them came to Pandharpnr daring the time 
of the last Peshw^'a (1796-1817) when Pandharpnr was in high favour 
and the regular temple priests or Badvds were so well off that they 
left the river- side and other outdoor ceremonies to Deshasth Bhats. 

The following table shows that during the nine years ending 
1884 an average of 165,774 pilgrims visited Pandharpnr : 

Pcmdhar'pur Pllgrhm, 1876-1883. 


Year. 

Chaitn 
Fair in 
Marcli- • 
April. 

A'shddhi 
Fair in . 
Jtine- 
July. 

Kdrtilci 
Fair in 
October- 
November. 

! 

Total. 

1876 ... ... 

17,200 

87,000 

30,000 

134,200 

1877 

12,633 

50,503 

42,000 

105,136 

1878 

16,809 

61,000 

1 34,100 

111,909 

1879 

14,031 

69,238 

49,333 ' 

133,502 

1880 

20,478 

114,706 

65,000 

200,184 

1881 

22,359 

106,697 

62,349 

191,405 

1882 

24,709 

114,538 

76,630 

215,877 

1888 

24,449 

107,764 

67,555 

189,768 

1884 

26,115 

106,035 

77,747 

209,897 


Every pilgrim must employ a Kshetra-iqoddhya ot local priest either 
a Badva or a Bliat. Unless the priest is himself a Badva he must, 
at least for Yithoba’s worship, engage a Badva, and for Rakhumai’s 
worship he must engage an Utpat priest of that goddess. Thus, 
except when a Badva does double duty, every pilgrim has three priests, 
a Kshetra-ii^ddhya for river-side worship and ceremonies, a Badva 
for Yithoba’s worship, and an Utp£t for Rakhumai’s worship. These 
classes of priests number altogether about 600 families, of whom only 
some of those connected with the temple are well-to-do. They live 
in old dingy houses, handsome outside but closely packed without 
mxich light or air. As at Benares Graya and IST^sik, to guard 
against mistakes, and x^revent their patrons leaving them in favour 
of a rival, each family of x^riests keeps a record of its patrons. This 
record, which in some cases goes back more than 1 50 years, is very 
detailed. It is kept in the form of a ledger, and contains letters 
signed by each patron giving his name and address, stating that on 
a certain date he visited Pandharxmr as a pilgrim, and enjoining any 
member of his family and his descendants who may visit Pandharpnr 
to employ the owner of the book as his x^riest.^ Several of the well-to- 
do priestly families have ponderous ledgers with indexes filling two 
or three large volumes. The indexes are arranged alphabetically 


1 See above p. 425. The Badvds are said to have the peculiar custom of shaving the 

bride’s head before marriage. This seems a trace of the practice of dedicating to the 
god all the daughters of the priests. f , 

2 The patron’s letter usually runs ; ‘ To the learned and godlike Nar&u Pdmchaimlra, 

of the holy town of Pandharpuf . I Oovmd Apdji son of Apdji Balvant^ resident of 
Ahmadnagar, after most respectful greeting, say that on the 12th (day) of dyeshth of 
the Samvat year 1872 1 came to Pandhari and worshipped the god. My kinsmen and 
Mends, whenever they come hereafter, shall acknowledge apd worship you. Be this 
known to you, (Date and signature)/ In the case of Bhtea patrons the record is 
more detailed and gives the names of ail the living xeiations of the pilgrim on the 
father’s side. . • ^ • 
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.Chapter according to tbo names of .the patrons and according to the names of 

Places* places miiero they live. : 

PiiiTBiiABPUB* Either on alighting at the- Barsi Eoad statioHj or about two miles 
from Pandliarpnr, where, in sight of the pinnacle of Yitlioba^s temple, 

* the god’s feet are carved on a block of stone, or on the outskirts of 

the town, pilgrims are met by priests or their agents.^ Almost eyery 
one of them declares that he has a record of some of the pilgrim’s 
ancestors or kinsmen, and a record of their visit to Pandharpnr 
acknowledging him as their priest. Pilgrims who do not es:j)ect 
such a greeting are generally bewildered and confused. If the 
pilgrim is wary he ignores these attentions and declarations, and 
insists on seeing, the. record.,. Many of the priests slink away. But 
some of them, knowing that most pilgrims are eager for shelter 
for aged relations or young children, while admitting they cannot 
produce the records, boldly declare that the pilgrim’s priest is dead 
and that no member of his family remains. Most of the priests, 
who well know the value of each other’s aid, support the man’s ■ 
statements and the pilgrim then accepts as his priest the first man 
who accosted him. Buring his patron’s stay the priest takes care 
that he should not come to know he has been imjDOsed on and with 
this view many priests keep their patrons in virtual confinements 
until the ceremonies are performed. 





As soon as the pinnacle of Vithoba’s temple comes in sight, the 
pilgrim stops, and throws himself on the groimd in honour of the god. 
Some pilgrims, who have taken a vow to that effect, continue to 
prostrate till they reach the town, or throw themselves at full length 
on the ground making a mark ahead of them as far as their hands 
can reach, then rise, walk up to the mark, again prostrate themselves, 
and so in this way reach the holy city. Some pilgrims roll on the 
ground all the way from Barsi Eoad (31 miles) or Jeur (45 miles). 
Cases are said to have occurred of xnlgrims rolling from Benares 
Nagpur and Haidarabad in fulfilment of vows. On the 6th of 
August 1813, when on his way from Pmidharpur to Poona, 
Mr. Elphinstone met a servant of Chimnaji Apj)a -who was rolling 
from Poona to Pandharpnr in performance of a vow -which he had 
made in order to get a child. He had been a month at it and had 
grown so expert that he went on smoothly and without pausing 
and kept rolling evenly along the middle of the road over stones 
and other obstacles. He travelled at the rate of four miles (two 
Icos) a day.^ 

, Oil reaching Pandharpnr the pilgrim is generally provided with 
board and lodgiug at his priest’ s. If the priest has too many patrons, 
to provide for all, he hires houses, furnishes them with cooking 
vessels, and, in the case of rich patrons, he keeps one of his men to get 
them food, to sh^w them the chief sights, and generally to attend on 
them, the priest visiting his patron on occasions of ceremony or 
whenever he is required. 

: ^ Btacmg tiie pilgrim season (Jnne-Kovember) or when they hear that their patrons 
p^sts go to receive their rich patrons as far as Boona, Bombay, 

, ? OoUteooWs ElpWnB^H^ 1, 267-258 ; compare Ind, Ant, XI, 153, 
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Pilgrims may be divided into two classes/ regnlar visitors and 
occasional visitors. The regular visitors, who are called Yarkaris 
or time-keepers, come under two heads,: those who attend every 
month and those who attend twice every year at the two great fail’s 
in July and in November, The occasional visitors come almost 
entirely from Khandesh Ber^r and the north, from Haidar abad and 
from Goa. They mostly attend at the two great fairs. 

The Yarkaris or time-keeping j)ilgrims form an important sect 
whose beliefs are strongly opposed to Brd.hman exclusiveness. The 
faith is simple and appeals to the lower classes to whom most of its 
followers belong. So catholic is the sect that some of its members 
are Muhammadans. The Yarkari sect was founded by the Brahman 
Dnyaneshvar who lived about the end of the thirteenth century. The 
great devotee contented himself with visiting Pandharpur, and did 
not try to make converts. For three centuries after Dnyiineshvar’s 
death no attempt seems to have been made to organize the sect. 
This was done in the beginning of the seventeenth century by the 
great Ydni poet and devotee Tuk^r^m (1608-1649) who popularised 
the worship of Yithoba. Tukaram is said to have begun to take an 
active part in the spread of Yithoba’ s worship after a dream in which 
his teacher or guru Babaji, a descendant of Keshavchaitanya and 
Raghavchaitanya, ap|)eared and enjoined him to repeat the words 
Ram Krishna Hari at the beginning of all his devotions. Tukaram 
took this as a hint that he ought to proselytise. N’othing was done 
in Tuka’s lifetime, but his followers made many disciples, and the 
Vdrkari sect was greatly strengthened. For a time Tuka’s disciples 
worked together. Later on the sect split into two main divisions, 
Dehukar and Yaskar, which still remain. The Dehuliars get their 
name from Dehu thirty miles north-west of Poona the birthplace of 
Tukard^m and the Yaskars get their name from Yashi in the NTizam’s 
dominions. The most noted Yaskar was Malappa whose tomb is 
at Alandi in Poona. Both divisions claim to be the direct spiritual 
descendants of Tukaram, and both claim to possess the identical lute 
or nina on which Tuka used to play in holding his religious services. 
Both divisions have numerous followers,- and their religious rites 
are almost the same. Nine observances are binding on all Yarkaris. 
Every Yarkari must come to Pandharpur for the great elevenths 
of Ashdclh or June -July and Kdrtik or October -November and for 
the other monthly elevenths which are technically called vdris. 
The Yarkari must come on the tenth or previous day and bathe in 
the Bhima. To comply with this rule Yarkari inhabitants of 
Pandharpur go a mile or two out of the city on the evening of the 
ninth and return on the morning of the tenth and bathe in the river. 
While or after bathing every Yarkari must dip his banner ovpaWca 
into the river, and, taking water in his right palnn drink it as holy 
water or Urth, He must then visit the temple of Yithoba and make 
the round or pmdakskina of the town. At night he must attend a 
meeting of the sect of Yarkaris to which he belongs. Ydrkaris havo 
no initiation or gurupadesh. This peculSrity, which is found in 
almost no other Hindu sect, sets aU the members on an unusually 
equal footing. Any person anxious to be a Yarkari goes to the 
headman of the sect to which he wishes to felong and tells him his 
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•wish. Except that the eleTcnths or ekddashis are the luckiest clays, 
a man may join the sect on any day or hour. The candidate brings 
a necklace or rosary of basil or tulsi beads and an ochre-coloured 
swallowtailed banner. The headman orders the candidate tolaj^’the 
rosary on Dnycineshvar^s great book, the DnyanesliTari, which is\ept 
in a niche hi eyery Tarkuri monastery. He is then told to take up 
the rosary and put it round his neck. The candidate falls at the 
feet of the headman who repeats the*salutotion. The only advice 
giyen to the candidate is regularly to yisit Pandharpiir on the first 
eleventh, and, if possible, on the second eleventh, of all months. 

A rule which is strongly impressed on every Tarkari candidate is 
that he cannot serve two masters. He cannot" servo Yithoba so long 
as be seiwes the Mammon of worldly rivalries and cares. He is 
also told that to serve Yithoba well he must be poor, as Yithoba 
dwells with the poor and lowly. Eor all bodily ailments a Yarkari 
must use no medicine but the water of the Tlhiina and the tulsi 
leaves of the garland round Yithoba^s neck. Xo Yarkari can begin 
to eat a meal without first drinking holy water or tviih which is of 
two kinds the washings of Yithoba and the water of the Bhima, 
Vithobabs washings are to be had only while the Yarkari is in 
Pandharpur. The watet of the Bhiina he carries in dry hollow 
gourds and uses very sparingly, though he can rarely run short of it 
as a few drops of Bhiina water make holy a hogshead of other water. 
If ever his stock runs short, he must borrow from some other Yarkari. 
One of the chief Y arkari tenets is that to take life is sin. Flesh eaters 
must forego flesh if they become Yarkaris. Every Yarkari, however 
sick he may be, should keep a strict fast on all lunar elevenths. He 
should watch and sing hymns during the nights of the elevenths. 
While in Pandharpur the Yarkari should bathe daily in the Bhima. 
A Yd-rkari is not allowed to read any books but the following 
ten, Amritanubhav, Bhdvarth Ramayan, Dnyaneshvar’s Abhangs, 
Dnyaneshvari, Ekmitli’s Abhangs, Eknath’s Bhagvat, ITastamalak, 
Namdev’s Abhangs, Rukmmi Svayamvar, and Tukaram^s Abhangs. 

A strict low caste Yarkari believes only in Yithoba. He keeps 
no religious rites, ignores caste distinctions, and leads a poverty- 
stricken life in which a high disdain for every-day duties blends 
with an intense yearning for Pandharpur and Yithoba and for the 
excited night preachings on the great days. Brahman and other high 
caste Ydrkaris do not so completely give up everything for Yithoba. 
Something of their pride of birth and pride of life remains and also 
something of their scepticism* They will allow Yithoba to bo the 
chief but not to be the only god. There are also Yaishnav, Smart, 
Bhdgvat, Ramdnuj, Eabirpanthi, and Yithtlialpanthi Yarkaris, The 
Yaishnav Yarkaris may be known by their three upright brow lines, 
a black between white gopichandan or white clay and sandal-paste 

lines. They worship Yishnu andfast on all lunar elevenths. The Sm^rt 
Yarkaris may be known by their two or three level brow lines of 
. ashes and sandal-paste. They hold Shiv to be higher than Yishnu and 
fast on all dark thirteenths or ShivTcUras, The Bhagvat Yarkaris 
may be known by their brow marks of gopichandan or white clay in 
the morning and ashes in the evening. They worship Yishnu but 
fast like Smarts on the dark thirteenths and dark elevenths. All 
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these V^rkaris mark their arms cheeks and temples with the conch, 
lotus, mace, and discus of Vishnn. 

The Eamdnuj and Kabirpanthi Varkaris are of four sub-divisions, 
Gamds who apply a yellow mark to their brows, Lahshmis who apply 
a red mark, Banahddihs who apply a white sandal-mark, and ShesJias 
who applj^ a black mark. E^manuJ and Kabirpanthi Varkaris 
mark their temples with the discus. Besides being less strict they 
differ in two main points from ordinary Vdrkaris. They keep the 
ear initiation or mnmantra and they wear a short rosary with a 
double string of beads close round the neck instead of the long 
108-bead rosary of the regular Varkaris which falls to the middle 
of the chest.^ Viththalpanthis differ from the Ramanujs andKabir- 
panthis in having a conch shell mark on their right and a discus 
mark on the left temple. 

Varkari doctrines are in practice even stronger caste-levellers than 
Lingayat doctrines. In s|)ite of some traces of pride of birth an 
ordinary Brahman Vdrkari who is not a EamdnuJ, Kabirpanthi, or 
Viththalpanthi, will not hesitate to fall at the feet oi a Shudra Vdrkari 
who has a name in the sect for devotion or for power as a preacher. 
The Brahman Varkari sits in a line with Shudra Varkaris removed 
by only a short distance and does not object to be served by the 
same man who serves the Shudras. The Varkari preachings of 
equality find willing hearers among the Deccan Mantthas who in 
peace as in war have always a hankering after equality. During the 
recent century of Brahman rule (1714-1818), apparently the only 
time during the last 2000 years when Brahmans united political and 
religious power in the Deccan, this enthusiasm for Vithoba and 
disregard for caste were a valuable counterpoise to Brdhman 
domineering. 

Among the lower classes the devotion and love for the darling 
Vithoba, for whom their yearning seems the yearning of a parent 
for a beloved child, the strongest and the highest of Hindu affections, 
shows no sign of growing cold. On reaching Pandharpur the 
X3ilgrim’s first care is to visit the temple of Vithoba and gain a sight 
or darshan of the god. Though it literally means a sight or view, 
in practice the darshan includes embracing the god, laying the head 
on the god’s feet, waving money, laying money in front of the god, 
dressing the god’s neck with a flower garland and tulsi leaves, and 
offering him a cocoanut or sugar and incense. Till this is done the 
pilgrim has no rest. To most of them the sight of Vithoba is their 
dearest hope in life. They beam with joy as they leave the temple, 
their longing to throw their arms round the beloved knees at last 
satisfied.^ 


1 Another minor point of difference is that ronnd the nech of Brahman candidates 
the kdsi rosary is tied by their fathers and not by the sect lasadmen as among the 
other Vilkaris, 

2 The enthusiasm for Vithoba is one of the most notable feelings among the Hindus 
of the Bombay Deccan, The intensity of the feeling 'Which moves to tears even cold 
English-taught agnostics is probably due to the exerting influence of a crowd swayed 
by one feeling. The ground of the yearning and. love for Vithoba is not so easy to 
find. What has Vithoba done for them that the peopk should love him so kindly 
and so purely ? The answer seems to be though it apparently is not consciously true 

B 125-60 
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_Tlie money waved in front of the god is nsnally a | anna (M) 
Well-to-do pilgrims who mean to go through the full details of thi 

.»aI-oa,ings .ta. 

PHgrims arriving by day bathe in the river, and, after performin^r 
some eeremomes, or nuttmg them off till the next day: totfe 

temple to sec the god. Pilgrims arriving at night cannot^go to bathT 
They go straight and catch a dhul dankan or dSst-glimpse of the gSl 

The eompkte Hst of ceremonies begins with the aanaahhet or 
meeting the Ganges, as the Bhima is here called. The pilo-rim ^th 
his tiimily if be lias brought theiii, wearing liis every-day clothes 
comes to the river with _ the priest. The men and hoys strip to the 
waistcloth and all stand in a row along the water’s edge. The Driest 
gves each a cocoanut which they take with both hands and lay in 
Iront of them. Sandal-paste^ a few OTains of rice i ^ 

.» M ya, th, cocoanl. elol. 

Except the words spoken to the river, ^ offeiWLpaste, I offe^ 
grams of nee, I offer Msi leaves,’ nothing is said. ThL the pS 

ff nif feet i I fcow to thee Chandrabhdga/ 
Ihe pilgrims enter the water to about the waist and all dip till the 
water covers them except the face and head. If a Brahman man the 
™ dip, thrice sijjs water from 

twenty-four names of the god he 
nrlvs^ ^ devotion. He sprinkles water on the river and 

Come Sim .-with thy thousand rays, thou Tnn.«, of glory and mler of tho 
world, aoeept this my worship, and the offering of water s I bow to thee.*^ 

S^Syi^g f ™ 

Moe!Tm?y'^“Zer' destroyed 

He makes another dip into the water and again bathes. He once 


VithoL it S^true\as Jifhoba is the gimt guardian or spirit-scarer. 

-rr.iw .. xiuttso great aname as an exorcist as f.liA 



attacks against whom the local patients snftering from spirit- 

^ Dh^rwir to Pandharpur are sent from places as distant 


that they believe in Pandhatmur and VithSit Yxthoba s tuld leaves shows 

caste Hindu all disease is spm^-c^used scarers, since to the low 

men of low caste at Pandh^nnr Puri that Brdhmans mix, even eat with 

have its origin {though the origin ;«*-p other holy places seems to 

power of thf god aniof the S ^ spirit-scaring 

because the Brahman beHev£ that Brdhman avoids the unclean flesh-eater 

is a spirit-haunt. K the ^ ^?kes the flesh-eater unclean that 

; power of the place or of the sod drivesTfiA^o fiesb-eater comes to the holy place the 
^touched, even dined with^ rnmnar t of him. He is pure and may 

the road with the'dust or dhul on the^feet.^^^ ^ ^ gbmpse of the god straight from 
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He again dips into the water, rubs ashes on his chest, and recites 
a Yedic hymn. While still wet the pilgrim takes water in both 
hands and pours it as an offering into the water, sajdng : 

In this soutlL-flowing BMma outlie west bank, intbe boly Xiohadand, in the 
noly town of Pandliari,near Pundlik near the holy KTa'ra'yan, and near 

the cow and the Bra'hman, BMma, by thy favour guard me, who am the 
image of sin, a sinner among sinners, whose soul is a sinner and born in sin. 
SMv, destroy my sins. To put away the miseries and sins whose source is 
the body, the speech, the mind, the touch of others or the neglecting to touch 
others, eating or refusing to eat, drinking, or refusing to drink and all 
small and secondary sins, to put these away I bathe in the Chandrabha'ga 
on this lucky day.l 

The pilgrim asks the priest’s leave to bathe saying in Marathi : 
^ Have I leave to bathe’; the priest replies ^ May you bathe well.’ The 
pilgrim dives into the water and bathes. When a Brdhman pilgrim 
has his wife with him the hems of their clothes are tied in a knot 
before they enter the water. The wife does not rub herself with 
ashes, earth, and cowdnng like her husband and repeats no words. 
She dips when he dips and bathes when he bathes. When the 
bathing is over, before coming out of the water and untying the knot, 
the wffe must say her husband’s name and the husband must say his 
wife’s name.‘^ In the knot that ties the clothes the x^ilgrim usually 
fastens a pearl, a piece of coral, or a tiny bit of gold which goes to 
the priest.^ After leaving the water the pilgrims dress themselves 
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^ The details of this bathing ceremony, the sipping of water and the rubbing with 
earth, with ashes, and with cowdnng, four famous spirit-scarers, and also the details 
of the ritual misdoings and omissions which cause sin are pf great interest as examples 
of the early idea that sin like disease is a form of spirit possession. That those acts 
were sinful which, like neglecting or misdoing the spirit-scaring ritual laid the per- 
son open to spirit attacks ; and that sins, being like diseases spirit-possessions, can be 
driven away by the great spirit-scarers water, earth, cowdnng, and ashes. Though 
the idea that sin is a refined form of the belief in spirit-possession is more clear and 
widespread in the Hindu religion than in most forms of religion the idea is not con- 
fined to the Hindus. In Herefordshire and Shropshire in England in 1690 (Brand's 
Popular Antiquities, 11. 247) when a man died an old beggar was called out of the 
%dllage and made to eat a meal in front of the dead body. The old man was called 
the sin-eater and the object of the rite was admitted to be to keep the spirit cf the 
dead from walking. What the old man did was to take to himself either (which was 
probably the root idea) the spirit of the dead or (which was probably the ordinary 
belief) the evil spirits which had haunted the dead man. In this case therefore sin 
seems to be used in the sense of spirit. The explanation of the English word sin 
given by Webster from the Encyclopaedia Brittannica supports this view. According 
to this explanation sin was originally Signa or Sinna an evil spirit the wife of the 
ill disi>osed Loke. The use of the goddess’s name to describe a disease caused by 
being possessed by the goddess seems closely to agree with the Hindu names Devi 
for small-pox and Mari for cholera, and wdth the English name Mama, the mother 
of the Manes, for madness. In these cases the patient is, or when the name was given 
was, believed to be possessed by the goddess. Further examples of the root idea of 
sin as spirit-possession are given below Appendix 0. 

^ The reason why the husband repeats the wife's name and the wife the husband's 
name before the knot is untied is hard to give. In ordinary circumstances the wife 
will not mention the husband’s name nor the husband the wife’s, because, apparently, 
though this is not admitted, evil spirits and sorcerers might get to know the name and 
so have power to work evil on the owner of the name. The ffeason why before the 
knot-loosing here, as before the knot-loosing in the wedding ceremony, the names are 
mentioned is perhaj>s because while the knot is tied the two are one, and that to divide 
the parts without reminding the spirit of each to which paH it belonged might cause 
confusion. 

3 The object of tying the gold, coral, or pearl into the knot is to increase the spirit- 
scaring power of the knot. The gold coral or pearl is given to the priest because the 
evil spirit is believed to have gone into the jewel and the holiness of the Brahman,, 
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in dry clothes on the dry bed or bank. Some pilgrims present the 
priest mth the clothing worn \YhiIe bathing, some gke him new 
clothes^, some give money instead of clothes, and many give nothing. 
When the pilgrim is j)Oor and not likely to i)ay, the priest generally 
cuts short some of the bathing details. Pilgrims who are not 
Brahmans do not undergo the rubbings vutli earthy cowdung. and 
ashes. In their ease the first greeting to the river is the same as the 
greeting given by the Brahman ancl the pilgrim at once enters the 
water, the priest saying : 

In this holy* place on this day I shall bathe in the Chandrabha'ga to 

remove all sins of body and mind dne to touch or caused by speech. 

After putting on fresh clothes the high-caste pilgrim and his wife 
sit near the water’s edge and throw into the water sandal-paste^ rice, 
flowers, sugar, and fruit. Instead of by bathing some high caste 
pilgrims X3iirify themselves by eating the live nectars, clarified butter, 
curds, honey, milk, and cowdung and listening to the Vedic by in -n 
called the Punishamhtau Offerings of money are made tothepnest, 
Tlie winnow gift or siipvdyan takes place only if the pilgrim has 
his wife with him. Any un%vidowed wcanaii can make this gift 
which is presented not to the priest but to the priest’s wife who has to 
attend to receive it. The gift consists of the articles used by a woman 
in lier toilet, robes, and ornaments. A new winnowing fan is 
brought, and the following articles arc laid on it, a robe or a piece 
of -bodicecloth, five to ten glass bangles, a couple of silver toe-rings 
worn on the fourth toes, two pairs of toe-rings of bellmetal worn on 
the second toes, a cocoanut, two small wooden boxes with turmeric 
and redpowder, a comb, a small looking glass, a necklace of black 
glass beads, a few almonds or plantains, some rice or wheat, and a 
packet of betel-leaves. Another winnowing fan is put over it upside 
down as a cover. The two winnowing fans vith their contents are 
set in front of the female pilgrim after she has bathed and put on 
dry clothes. The pilgrim pours water over his wife’s right palm and 
then sprinkles a little turmeric and redpowder over the winnowing 
fan. The pilgrim’s wife offers the priest’s wife a little turmeric and 
redpowder to rub on her cheeks and brow, and, taking the fan and 
covering it with the hem of her robe, and %\ith it giving to Is, 
(2-8 as\) in money, hands it to the priest’s wife while the priest 
says, in the name of the pilgrim’s wife ; 

May the Eternal be pleased to free me (the pilgrim’s wife) from the 

horrors of hell. I give you Gmgct wife of this fan with money and a 

packet of betel-leaves. 

The pilgrim, who all the while is sitting by the side of his wife 
adds the words ^Accept’ and the priest replies ^ I take.’ Many pil- 


the fire that burns in his right hand, overcomes the evil spirit. It is because they 
are spirit-possessed thgit the accepting of many kinds of offerings by Brdhmaos is 
counted a sin, ^ The belief that the evil spirit goes into the jewel or other spirit- 
scaring article is confusing. The idea that the spirit goes into the article offered 
belongs not to the early or scaring but to the later or pleasing stage of worship, when, 
by the help of guardian worship the idea that offerings are made to please the spirit 
ea^er and ruder scaring idea. At present the idea that the spirit enters 
mto the.a^mle offered seems universal among Hindus, It is the belief even in cases 

though in exorcism the object clearly is to scare 
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grims^ though -williiig to make the winnow gift, omit to buy the articles 
and tell the j)3?kst to get the winnow fully or partly filled according 
to the amount he is ready to pay. The cost varies from 2^. 3cL 
(Es. 1|) to 6d, {4: as,}: A poor or a thrifty j)ilgrim will not .aUow the 
priest to put a robe or other costly article on the fan. The priest 
takes the conduct of the pilgrim in the matter of the fan as a guide 
for the future. He will be careful not to waste too much ritual and 
too many prayers on the poor or the miserly. 

The next gift usually made by a poor pilgrim is the goddn or the 
cow»gift. The pilgrim seldom gives a cow. The priest tells what 
merit flows from the gift of a cow. He has generally a cow and a 
calf at home. They are brought and the pilgrim pays the Brahman 
L'j. to 4s. (Es. 4- 2)5 and sometimes as much as £1 (Es.lO). Before 
the cow-gift the priest says : 

On tMs lucky day to gain tlie benefits described in tlie Vedas and tbe 
Pura'ns and tbat tbis pilgrimage to Fandliari may be successful, I make 
tbe gift of a co'W' according to my abilities, eitber in tbe sliape of money or 
a cow with, a calf. 

If no COW is present the pilgrim pouring water on his right palm at 
the end of these words proceeds to worship the priest5 and continues : 

bow to thee! oh Anant or Vishnu, who hast a thousand images, a 
thousand feet, eyes, heads, chests and shoulders, who hast a thousand 
names and who art eternal and who hast outlived crores of eras, I bow 
to thee. 

The pilgrim then gives the money to the priest, and while giving 
it says the same words as were used at the time of making the 
winnow gift except that the word cow-gift takes the place of the 
word winnow-gift. Then the pilgrim says ^ Accept ’ and the priest 
answers ^ I take,’ If the cow is actually present with the calf, she is 
worshipped, and four silver hoofs each worth 6d to 2s. (Ee. 4-1) 
are touched against the cow’s hoofs and two small gold horns, each 
worth 10s. (Es. 5), against her horns and all are laid before her. 
A smaE copper saddle is set on her back and a beU. is tied round her 
neck. Her udder is touched with a brass pot and the pot is laid 
in front of her. In worshipping the cow the usual articles are laid 
before her including some jvdri which she at once eats. After 
worship the pilgrim goes thrice round the cow while the priest 
says : . . . ■ .. .. 

All the sins and misdeeds of this and other births are destroyed at every 
step of the round. 

After the last turn the pilgrim stands behind the cow and, taking 
the end of her tail in his right hand and putting some money along 
with it, pours water over the money and the tail-end into the right 
palm of the priest, at the same time dropping the money and the 
tail into the priest’s hand. The priest lets go the tail, sprinkles the 
water on the pilgrim’s head, utters a blessing, and pockets the money. 
While the pilgrim is dropping the water over the money and tail 
into the priest’s right palm the priest says : * 

The cow in whom live fourteen worlds^ and who therefore is able to do 
good in this world and the next, this cow, whose god is Budra, who has 
golden horns, silver hoofs, a copper back, with a milking pot and a bell 
round her neck, this cow I give to you N^x,rm Mflntcharidra who art learned in 
the Vedas and who hast committed them to memory and who hast a wife, 
that Aohyut or Vishnu may be pleased aud I saved ftom hell. 
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Three grants of money are made in connection mth 
he money laid in front of the cow varTing from to2« [Rp 


. ^;uvv varying irom M fn9<^ i 

the money giyen with the cow’s tail varvi^ from Is to6s i{ 

or even more, and the money for the cow v'lr'rino. Vvi 
Es. 5-10) ,*!. 4,. to 10,. (ES.2-.5) f™ ie-^yZof, 
horns, copper saddle, and brass milk-pail Some nilirimfni ’ 

month’s fodder money for the cow ^ ^ also give a 

pottig 0 . sift fa toS ffX ?■'/ • “”p- f ? 

The nest ceremony is a shrdddk or funeral rite in memorv of tbp 
pilgrim s ancestors. As tie Bliima flow*;; hiin ihc 
into the sea. mmd-rite..tP.ZSS‘.,?-™ ?!“ ««il not 


^ fae^faititoTatPkif^^^^^ o?;r.'Jitfr zi™* 

or INasik. Tor this reason Brahmans seldom perform mind-rites^at 
Pandharpur and when they do the moustaebp L t.,,! n j 
tley do perfatm ttem BrdtoaZLo ttZo 

tie Vislmu feet or Visimapad temple, or. if ^te fl— . 1 - 1 “^^“ 


the mmd-rites of other castes, as the performer cannot Wb Ti 

l^PsetstwosSksTd^^^^^^ 

YUhr,ii’<. on a ary silk wmstcloth sits to the north of 

twenty-four names\f h^^oTwhilh he Xet' if his 

differences are nC in F™ed by Brdhmans. The 

couplet; ‘Five thino's should helim^tlf translation of a Sanskrit 
nt I My pC "SS. fafrlSf f performed 


'] *' ^ ^ '' ^ j i ^ — 

' !' ' ' I 1% I '' f, ' / 


^ See above p. 434. 
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does not sprinkle on tlie priest’s head a mixture of sandal- 
paste, rice, flowers, and water as is ordinarily done at mind- 
rites, he does not caE the spirit, he does not hold the leaf- 
platters on which the dinner is serTod, he makes no offerings of rice 
or vikir in memory of male or female ancestors who have died from 
hums, accidents, or in childbirth and who are therefore not entitled 
to the finds or rice balls, and he does not formally ask the dining 
Brahmans at the end of their meal whether they have had enough. 
The rice balls ot finds are offered and laid on the stone footprints 
of Vishnu. The names of all the deceased ancestors are uttered 
and offerings made. If the pEgrim does not remember them all, he 
makes a general offering in memory of those he has forgotten. 
After the ceremony is over, the balls are removed and the footprints 
washed, and sandal-water and sesame are laid before them. For 
permission to offer and heap the balls on the footprints, the priest 
or Badva charges a fee of 65. (4 as.). After the worship the Badva 
gives the pilgrim or god’s favour, chiefly fruit or sugar which 

has been offered to the god. He pats the pilgrim on his back and says 
/Thy ancestors have gone to heaven and want 6d. to 2s. (Ee. J - 1) 
in cash.’ The balls offered by others than Brahmans are made either 
of wheat-flour, molasses, or barley, and sometimes of rice-flour. Their 
mind-rite is called chataslirdddh in which straws of darhh grass are 
used to represent the ancestors. This ends the ceremonies which are 
performed outside of the temple. 

The pilgrim, who has performed all or any of the above ceremonies 
seldom fails to worship the god Yithoba and the goddess Bakhum^i. 
The worship is of two kinds the mahdfuja that is the great worship 
also called fanchdmritfiija or five-nectar worship and the fddyapuja 
or footwash worship. During the last few years owing to disputes 
between the Badvas and the Sevadh^ris or imerior attendants of the 
god, the great worship has been stopped. In performing the great 
or five-nectar worship the pilgrim, after bathing and dressing in a silk 
waistcloth and a shawl, comes to the temple and sits in the four-pillared 
chamber whEe the priest brings materials f or the preliminary worship. 
A betelnut Granpati set in rice in a leaf cup is worshipped. Then the 
pilgrim touches the floor with his hand and worships the earth and 
Yaruna the god of water. A sEver dish with water, a conch shell, and 
the bell which hangs in this chamber are all worshipped with the 
usual offerings. The pilgrim goes into the ^ god’s chamber and the 
god’s clothes are taken off. The priest shows some marks on the god, 
especially a hollow on the chest which was caused by a Brahman’s 
kick when Yishnu was in his eighth or Krishna incarnation. The 
priest also points out some marks on the back which were worn by 
the bundle of cakes which Krishna carried on his back when tending 
cattle.^ After midressing the idol the five nectars, clarified butter, 
honey, curds, nulk, and cowdung are poured over the god. If he 
is a Brahman or a respectable and rich Hindu'^pEgrim, he pays 
for the privilege of pouring the articles over the god with his 
own hand and of rubbing the god with sugar, AU this whEe 


^ This shows that the priests claim Yithoba as the incarnate Vishnu, who appeared 
in Fandharpur at the close of the career of Krishi]ta in Dw^rka, 
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liYBiBS arc siiBg by. a priest called liie Behari or byniner. Thea 
sandal, flowers, iiiceiise, and money are laid before iiie god. If tbe 
pilgrim makes presents -of clothes or ornaments they are -put on the 
god. Flower garlands are thrown round ins neck, lights are waTod 
to the aeconipaiiimeiit of songs, food is offered, and money laid at 
the feet of the god and taken by the Budvu of the day, except what is 
wayed Avhich goes to the pujdri or^niinistnint. The ofieriiig of food 
comes from the pilgrim's house if ho is a Bnlliniaii, or from his 
priest’s if he is not a Brahman. ^Two or ihree points in this worship 
require nieiition. The mahdpuja can be performed at any time 
between the inorning and the afternoon, but neyer after the god 
has been -dressed in the afternoon and. is ready to receive Tisitorst'-" 
The local priest or kshetra-'Ui^ddliyUf unless himself a Badva, cannot 
perform the worship and has to hire a Baclva tiiid contracts with 
his pilgrim for a sum to pay the Budva. Some local priests, 
who have many pilgrims and who are not themselves Badvas, have 
regularly engaged Badvds whom they pay from time to time at a 
certain rate for every seivdee, the pilgrim having nothing to do with 
the amount. The priest or hhetra-upddhjin, therefore, unless he 
is a Budva, cannot claim any money placed on the god’s feet, or 
any money at all, but can receive anything the pilgrim chooses to 
pay him outside the god’s room over and ab^^\*e the amount agreed 
between him and the Badva. A pllgriin who takes the trouble to 
perform the great worship seldom hesitates to deck the idol with 
ornaments. These ornaments arc not presented by the pilgrim. 
They are the property of the temple and have at one time or another 
been presented by w'ealthy pilgrims, but they are kept in the charge 
of the Badvas.^ The ornaments thus presented are brought from 
the different custodians by the Badva who is to perform the worship 
and the custodians charge a fee. 

Padyapuja or footwasli-worship, of late years the only worship 
performed, is a much simpler service than th"c great worship. Foot 
worship may be performed at any time, and, during the chief fairs 
when great crowds of pilgrims press to get a sight or darshan, the 
foot worship is performed at night so as not to interfere with the 
pilgrims. The foot worship consists simply in washing the feet of 
the idol, wiping them dry, sprinkling them with sandal-paste and 
rice, throwing garlands of flowers round the god’s neck, waving 
lighted incense sticks and camphor, and laying a cash present or 
daksMna at the feet of the god. Some sweetmeat is offered us food 
and Yithoba is decked in his ornaments as in the great "worship. 

The next worship is of the goddess Bakhumai. It is exactly like 
that of Yithoba except that turmeric and redpowder are served instead 
of sandal-paste. The great mahdpuja or five-nectar worship continues 
to he performed to the goddess, because, as her priests the tltpats are 
all of one class, no differences have arisen to cause any interference on 
the part of the ^thorities. The same arrangements with respect 
to ornaments are made as in the worship of Yithoba. 


Tha Badvds thoagli not tllP ojily: pnests in Fandharpur have monopolised all the 
oHef presents. Such minor pr^eshts as silver dinner services are found in almost 
#eyery prieat’ii hotise, and some Badvis have silver services enough for fifteen to 
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After worshipping Vithoba and Eakhumdi the pilgrim generally 
feeds Brahmans ill honour of the god. This is called Both 
Brahman men and Brahman women are asked to the feast ; the men 
in honour of Yithobaj the women in honour of Rakhnmdi. The |)riest 
prepares the dinner at his own lionsej the number of Brahmans 
being large or small according to the pilgrim's means. The 
pilgrim and his family eat at the priest’s after the Brahmans 
have eaten. The dinner includes the oi’dinary articles of food used 
by Brahmans, while a special dish of gram-fionr cakes and other 
dishes maybe added according to the wish and means of the pilgrim. 
The lowest number of Brahmans fed is two that is one man and one 
woman, but as many as fifty to a hundred are generally fed, and some 
Kunbisfrom Berar and Haiclarabad make a point of feeding 500 to 1000 
Brahmans at their yearly visits. The cost of the dinner varies from 
to 1.9. (3 - 8 as.) for each guest according to the dainties pre- 
pared. The men guests, and the women guests who are generally 
not so numerous as the men, eat in separate places. "When the 
platters are served and just before the guests begin to eat, the 
pilgrim, if he is a Brahman, is called and water is poured into his 
joined and hollow hands. In the place where the male guests are 
seated the priest repeats a prayer in honour of Vithoba and in the place 
Avhere the women guests are seated in honour of Rakhumai. "When 
the prayer is finished, the pilgrim pours the water on the ground, 
bows to the guests, and asks them to eat slowly. If the pilgrim 
is not a Brahman he may not come near the diners. On the host’s 
behalf the priest fills his hands with water and recites a hymn in the 
presence of the male guests. In the presence of the female guests 
the j)riest says another hymn. In each case after the prayer 
the priest drops the water from his hands on the ground. 
Not every pilgrim performs all these ceremonies. Pilgrims, 
both of whose parents are alive, do not perform the slirdddhas 
or mind -rites to their ancestors. Some Madras pilgrims treat 
Pandharpur in much the same way as they treat Benares or Q-aya. 
The women, though their husbands ai’e alive, make the hair offering 
or veniddn^ that is they have their heads shaved as Brahman women’s 
heads are shaved at Graya. The ceremonies may either be spread over 
three days or crowded into one, according to the time and the money 
the pilgrim means to spend. 

Except the Yarkaris or montl^ly pilgrims, all who come for the 
first time to Pandhar]pur, feed Brilhmans, and do the foot-worship, 
and, if they have their families with them, they also perform the 
other ceremonies. When they have leisure, pilgrims do not forget 
to visit the temple and see all the daily services of the god. 
They go to the temple at ten at night to see the shejdrti or night 
light-waving ; they are also present at three in the morning for 
the wick-waving or kdhaddrii the first light cere^iony of the next 
day. After bathing in the river and visiting the god Yithoba 
pilgrims also visit the other temples in the town, and make the holy 
round or pradahshina. The circuit is of two kinds the god-circuit 
or devpradahshina and the town-circuit or ■ nagarpradakshina. The 
god-circuit, which is the circuit usu^y made by pilgrims, begins 
from the Mahddvdr landing. From it the pilgrim goes to the river, 
and passing round Pundlik’s temple -in the river bed, crosses the 
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river, and, entering tlie town at tlie Cliundrablniga landing keeps 
soiitli till lie turns west near- Datta’s temple. He tlien goes by 
the main road to the temple of Kdla Haniti and includes this as 
well as a small temple of Hrishiidjibava. Prom it lie passes by 
the main road to the temple of Chophala behind Yithoba’s temple. 
Thence he faces north, and turning at the post office and passing 
domi the road facing east, enters the bed of the river by the 
Uddhav landing. From the bed of the river he again enters the 
toTO by the Mahddvar landing. 

Every devout pilgrim makes the town-round once in his lifetime. 
Entering the bed of the river by the Hahadvar landing and visiting 
Pimdlik’s temple the pilgrim goes to the Yishnupad and Narad tem- 
ples both of which are further down in the river. From Narad’s 
temple he goes about three miles south to Anantpur Mahadev’s. 
From this he conies to the Gopiilpur temple and from it west to 
Padmavati’s. From Padmavati’s he turns back and visits Yyas’s 
temple at the north end of the town. From Yyas's he visits 
the Lakhubai and Ambabdi temples on the bank of the river a little 
nearer to the town. From Ambdbai’s he again enters the river bed 
and the town by the Mahadvdr landing. The round is a walk of 
seven to eight miles. 

Of other objects of interest besides the temples, the chief is the 
Pandharpur orphanage in the north-west of the town opposite the 
sub-judge’s court, the only institution of its kind in the Presidency. 
It had its origin in the famine of 1876-78 when numbers of children 
were left to die by their starving parents. Y^hile the famine lasted 
the children were fed in the Goj)alpur relief house. Y^hen the 
relief house was closed £1000 (Es. 10,000) were subscribed by the 
charitable rich and an orphanage was started in F'ebruary 1878. 
Meanwhile a wealthyHindu merchant of Bombay undertook to provide 
quarters for the children at a cost of £1060 (Rs. 10,600) and the 
foundation stone was laid by Sir Richard Temple then Governor of 
Bombay on the 10th of October 1878. The institution is maintained 
from the interest of the funds which have been vested in the Bombay 
Prirthana Samaj or Prayer Association. The institution is managed 
by the committee of the Prarthana Samdj and a few officials and others 
form a local sub-committee to look after the work of the orphanage. 
Orphans are now received from different parts of the Presidency. 
All are given an elementary Mardthi education. The boys are 
taught some craft and the girls are taught needle-work. 

Besides the orphanage a foundling home has been established from 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) subscribed in Bombay. The foundling home is 
closely ^ connected with the orphanage. Brahman and other high 
caste widows who have gone astray come to the building as a lying-in 
hospital and the cMdren when born are handed to the authorities. 

^ In the same enclosure as the orphanage is the Pandharpur school of 
; industry.^ When the orphanage was fairly started the founders 
felt the need for providing some means for teaching the orphans a 
calling. , The Pandharpur municipality was led to help and made a 
yearly grant of £300 (Rs*3000). The institution was established 
on the 27th of February 1878. Afterwards fuuds were gathered and 
a school built whose f stone w^s laid by His Excellency 
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Sir James Fergusson tlie Governor of Bombay on the 23rd of Nov- 
ember 1881, The institution is managed by a committee of native 
officials and leading townsmen of Pandharpur. It is maintained out 
of the yearly municipal grant of £300 {Es. 3000), together with 
a yearly grant in aid of £5 (Es. 50) from the Education Depart- 
ment. Besides boys from the orphanage, it takes boys from the 
town, and, with good management, promises to be a useful institution. 
In 1876 through the exertions of the same committee who afterwards 
founded and established the orphanage and school of industry an 
exhibition of native arts, manufactures, and vegetable prodxicts was 
held at Pandharpur. The remnants of that exhibition are still kept 
in a municipal building near the library. 

Pandharpur has a large export trade worth about £36,000 (Rs. 
3,60,000) in huha powder, gram-pulse, incense sticks, kardai or 
safflower oiP, kimkti or redpowder, maize, parched rice, and snuff. 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) worth of sweet-smelling bulca^ a fine powder of 
almost the same articles as incense sticks, are exported. Gram 
pulse and parched rice worth £10,000 (Rs, 1,00,000)'^ go to Bdrsi 
and Sholapiir and incense sticks or udbaitya worth about £4000 
(Rs. 40,000) go yearly to Bombay. Kardai or safflower oil is 
exported to the value of about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). Safflower 
seed is heated in large pans and pressed in a country oil mill 
worked by bullocks. Kunku or redpowder worth about £4000 
(Rs. 40,000)’ is exported. It is prepared from turmeric, borax or 
samgi, and alum. The turmeric is wiped clean with a wet towel, cut in 
thin slices, dried, and steeped for three days in a solution of borax 
and alum, powdered and mixed in tbe proportion of three parts of 
borax to one of alum, and boiled in about twelve shers of fresh lime 
juice. The turmeric is kept dry and ground to fine powder in 
a hand mill Snuff worth about £7000 (Rs. 70,000) a year is made 
from tobacco brought from Miraj and Mangalvedha. The pounding 
is done in two ways, generally by a mortar and pestle. After it 
has gained a certain degree of fineness the powder is laid on a 
piece of cloth tied across the mouth of a large brass vessel in such 
a way that the cloth touches the bottom of the pot inside. The 
workman takes the vessel in front of him, and, with a rounded 
pestle which has no iron ring at its edge, rubs the powder back- 
wards and forwards on the cloth. Along with the snuff are also 
made fine chewing tobacco ovjarda and a minor variety in the shape 
of small pills containing a concentrated solution of tobacco. 

A noted Pandharpur industiy is the making of kkadi a composi- 
tion used in printing cloths. Khadi is prepared by boiling resin in 
linseed oil in an earthen vase, an unpleasant foul-smelling operation 
until the mixture becomes as thick as treacle. The composition is 
mixed with chalk and oxicarbonate of lead, and the preparation 
when complete, is thick and soft. Asmall quantityofft isput like a ball 
on the left thumb and the workman filling his printing tube with it 
forces it through the holes in the pattern of the tube, and, when the 


^ See above p. 269. 

2 The details are, parched rice or churmura Rs. 30,<K)0 lo Bs. 40,000, parched pulse 
or ddl about Bs. 30,000, and some maize and^Vdn, 
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end is pressed wifcli some force on the clotli^ tlie pattern is printed on 
it. To give tliem a glossj look powdered mica is sprinkled over the 
prints and sometimes gold leaf ur xyo*///# is daubed overtlieui to make 
them look like hmkhdb. The prints are .said to be fast specially 
those in which the composition consists only of boile<i resin and 
wliitelead. The patterns are generally printed on budiceehrths and 
otlier kinds of inferior dyed cloth, and these are inado into hjoded 
cloaks or lauichls and coats and caps for children, and are largely 
sold. 


Hktorv. Sex^ternber 1659 the Bijapnr general Afzulkhaii encamped 

at Pandharpnr on his way from Bijapnr to ITai in Satarub In 
1774 Paiidharjmr was the scene of an action betw’oen llaghu- 
nathra-T Peshwa and Trimbakrav llama sent by the Poona ministers 
to ox>X30se him. On the fourth of March on a fine plain between 
Pandharpur and Kdsegaon four miles to the south llaglmnathrav 
made a dashing charge oin TrimbakraT, and in k\ss than twenty 
minutes with a force considerably inferior to that of his opx^onent 
gained a eomxdete victory, mortally wounded Trimbakrav, and took 
him prisoner. This victory gave a momentary life to Raghunathrav’s 
cause and enabled him to raise large sums in the city of Pandhar|)ur 
partly by contributions and partly by j)awning a portion of some 
prize jewels he had brought from North India.^ In 1792 Mr. Moor 
the author of the Hindu Pantheon describes Pandliar]3ur as a city 
belonging to Parshurdm Bhau Patvardhan and containing many 
buildings and a market supjolied not only with grain, cloth, and other 
local products but with a variety of English articles which filled a 


Biili 
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w^hole street of shoj)s of Bombay and Poona traders.^ 

In 1815 Pandharj)ur.was the scene of the murder of Gangddhar 
Shdstri the Gaikwvlr’s agent at the Poona court hj Triinbakji Denglia 
the favourite of Bajirftv the last Peshwa (1796- 1817). Gang^dliar 
Shdstri had gone to Poona under British guarantee to settle some 
money disxmtes betvreen the Gaikwar and the Peshwa, but finding 
his efforts fruitless he had determined to return to Baroda and leave 
the settlement to British arbitration. This disconcerted IMjirav^s 
plans, ■whose real object was to arrange an imion with the Gaikw^ar 
against the English, and he and Triinbakji, after much x>ersnasioii 
induced Gangadhar Shastri to stay. In July (1815) B^ijirav went 
to Pandharpur on a pilgrimage and took with him Trimbakji and 
Gangddhar Shastri. On the 14th of July the Shastri dined with the 
Peshwa, and in the evening Trimbakji asked him to Yitlloba’s tem]>le 
where the Peshwa was. Gangadhar who was unwell excused himself, 
but was pressed by Trimbakji and went to the tem|)le wdtli a few 
unarmed attendants. After a prayer to Yitlioba he talked -with 
Triinbakji and then went to pay his respects to the Peshwa who 
was seated in the upper yeranda of the temple and treated him 
with marked atte^ition. When the visit was over, Gangadhar 
started for his lodging in high spirits. He had scarcely gone 300 
yards when he was attacked in the street by assassins hired by 
, Trimbakji and was almost cut to pieces. The murder of a Brahman 


76. ■ 2 Buffs Mardthds, 867. 
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in the holy city of Pandharpur and Trimhakji Denglia^s share in 
the deed caused much excitement. The death of a man for whose 
Ksecurity the British G overnment had pledged themselves, the proved 
guilt of Trimbakji and the wavering and intriguing conduct of the 
Peshwa led to the war between the English and the Peshwa, the 
fate of which was decided by the British ^dctory at Kirkee near 
Poona.^ In 1817 an indecisive action was fought near Pandharpur 
between the PeshwVs horse and the British troops under General 
Smith who ^vas accompanied by Mr. Elphinstone.^ In 1847 Btlghoji 
Ehangrya the noted Koli dacoit was caught at Pandhai^pur by 
Lieutenant, afterwards Genei'al, Gell. During the 1857 mutinies the 
office and treasury of the mamlatdar of Pandharpur then in Satara 
were attacked by rebels but successfully held by the local police. 

In 1879 Vasudev Balvant Phadke the notorious Brdhman leader 
of dacoits was on his way to Pandharpur from the Nizam’s territories 
to raise money to pay his recruits when he was captured at Devar 
Navi|dg1 in Bijapur thirty miles east of Indi.*^ 

L^^'^a'B.gola, on the 3Ian about fifty miles south-west of Sholapur is 
a municipal town the head-quarters of the Sangola sub-division with 
in 1872 a population of 5111 and in 1881 of 4726. The 1872 
census showed 4839 Hindus and 272 Musalmans and the 1881 census 
4323 Hindus and 403 Musalmans. A weekly market is held on 
Sunday. Besides the revenue and police offices of the sub-division 
Sangola has a municipality, a post office, and a fort. The muni- 
cipality which was established in 1856 had in 1882-83 an income 
of £122 (Es. 1220) and an expenditure of £234 (Rs. 2340). The fort 
in which the sub-divisional offices are now held is said to have been 
built by a Bijapur king, and so prosperous was the town w'hich grew 
up round it that until it was sacked by Holkar’s Pathans in 1802, it 
wms locally called The Golden Sdngola or Sony ache Sang ole. The 

town has never recovered the ruin of 1802. 

In 1750 B^laji Peshwa’s usurpation of supreme authority on the 
death of Shahu in 1749 was resisted by one Yamdji Shivdev who 
threw himself into Sangola fort and raised the standard of rebellion. 
BdMji’s cousin Sadashivrav marched to Sangola, and, that Tamaji 
might have no excuse for resistance, he took with him Eamraja the 
Satara chief. Yamdji’s rising was suppressed. During his stay at 
Sdngola, Eamraja agreed to give to the Peshwa supreme power in 
return for a small tract round Satara. This agreement was never 
^.c^rried oiit.^ 

Shola'pur^ or the Sixteen Tillages, north latitude IT 40' east 
longitude 75^" 46', the head-quarters of the Sholapur district, with in 
1881 a population of 61,281, is a station on the south-east branch of 
the Peninsula Railway 166 miles south-east of Poona and 283 miles 
south-east of Bombay. The 1881 census shorted that Shol;^pur is 


^ Grant Duffs Mar‘4tlids, 630 - 631. ^ Details are given above pp. 293-294. 

^ Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XXIII. 645-646. Grant Duff’s Mardtbds, 271. 

® From sold sixteen and villages. The sixteen villages on whose site Sholdpur 
was built are Adilpur, Ahmadpiir, Ohamladey, Fattehpur, Jdmddrvadi, Kajldpur, 
Tri'i.arv/ipviS.v'kivMi. Muhammadpur, , Hindpur, Sandalpur, Shaikpitr, 
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«ie sixth city in the Bombay Presidency and the second in tb« 
Bombay Deccan, with a town site, iiichuling the cantounient i 
8o2 acres that is a population of seventy to the square acre ' ' 

Ihe town lies 180U feet above sea level on the water-slmd of the 
Adda a teeder ot the Sina which it ioins at Xaiidiir abnnf 
eight miles south-west of the city. The city stands in the c^tre 
ot a large plain the nearest hill called Ddvad Molak lieino- S 
miles to the east, while on the north at a distance of twelve Sfies 
rises bavai^aon Dongar, and about ten miles farther noiSis 

luljapnr hill. About tour miles to the north-west is the Ekruk or 

theHiparga lake, and to the north, about half 
a mile on the luljapur road, is the Sholapur water-wo -ks engine 
house, and about oOO yards further north the Shelgi strearCs 
east to west. To the north-west, close to the city wall and east of 
the Poona road, is the Theda or large Mharvada. About 1 500 ^00 
yai dstothe west of the city are the Police Lines and the Sholapur 
Spinning and \\eavmg Mill. To the south-west, close to ?he 
city wall, lies the fort of ShoUpur, and one to two thousand 
yards further are the officers’ bungalows of the old cavalrrCs 
To^^tlTc^f servants and the railway Station. 

dbesW^Tl is the Sid- 

Oil the south-east bank 



^ 1 sontJbL-east are the 

ent. About 100 to oOO yards south-west of the Collector’s office and 

froT^Sv /rf ?on officers’ bungalows of the old cantonment; 
ffiom fifty to 100 prds west of the officers’ bungalows are the - 
Protestant church, the Roman Catholic chapel, and the post office • 

Modikhana, and about SOO^ds w;st 
of Mi^ikhana is the old commissariat cattle yard. The Motibao- 
and Eevansiddheshvar’s temple, and a pond on their eSem 

AboffiToon ® Protestant cliurch. 

About 1000 yards south-east of the Sadar Bazar are the Native 

Infantry lines, and to the south of the lines are the officers’ buncralows 

wdr or Pachha, Shankar, and Shanvar 

wards or peths ; and, to the east of ' the citv are the 

Morpn, Somvdr, S4khar, Ganesh, Budhv4r Gnruv4r Babii 
Dhakta or SmaU Mh4rvida. and Jodbh^vi 'wds 1ffie ^ea 

about 150 acres, and included onlv 

M^dS^dvSei-lwIf’^^'?’' wards. Under the fourth Peshwa 
. \ 761?- 17 72) seyentj-tliree acres more to tlie nnrtli 

^ tto Miys ae” Tn^jglUS. 
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BOW held in the Jodbhavi ward was origmally held there. About Chapter XI¥. 
1872 many parts of the city wall were pulled down butit stillencloscs Pi^s 
most of the city. When the bulk of the British troops were moved 
from Sholapm% the part now known as the old cantonment consisting Sholapue. 
of the Sadar Bazar, Modikhana^ and the bungalows of the Cavalry 
lines, and, in 1881, the open ground to the west and south of 
Sholapur fort, were included in mimicipal limits.^ 

The rock on w^hich the city is built is a hard miinm almost 
approaching trap. Bs:cept to the north and east where is some rich 
cotton soil the rock in places is near the surface barely covered by soil. 

In the rains the surroundings of the town are green and pleasant, at 
other times the city looks bare and uninteresting, except patches of 
land watered from the Ekruk canal to the north and west of the town. 

Its great castle is handsome and well placed on the rising western Appearance, 

bank of the Siddheshvar lake. Except the castle the town has little 
of architectural interest, most of the houses being one-storeyed and 
flat-roofed and most of the streets crooked and narrow. The most 
notable objects besides the fort at the south-west corner of the city 
and the Siddheshvar lake and temple to the east of the fort, are the 
municipal garden on the south bank of the lake and the Kamar or 
Motibag pond about a mile further south beyond the cantonment and 
railway, with two roads to Bijapur one passing over and the other 
below the dam of the Motibag lake. 

The view from the high ground to the east of the Siddheshvar 
pond includes to the north three temples with large domes, the 
biggest a Jain temple with a gilt top and the usual pyramidal towers, 
and one to the left known as Tripurdntakeshvar^s temple divided 
•by parallel lines into storeys rising like one bud growing out of 
another. In the other two spires the storeys are masked by orna- 
ments* The spires are covered with rich ornaments in pleasant 
yellow and brown stucco. Especially to the west are many trees 
fipals, nimSj and tamarinds, some of them very large. A few of the 
poorest houses are black-thatched huts and a few of the richest are 
large mansions with flat-topped pavilions on their roofs. Most have 
flat roofs of gx'ay earth. 

The natural drainage of the city is good. The surface water is Drainage, 
carried by the Lendki on the east, a feeder of the Shelgi, which, 
along the north of the town, flows west to the Adila, oi", as it is here 
called, the Bala. The lowest part of the town is the west. 

The city is enclosed by a wall, two’ and a half miles round, of Walls and Gates, 
which two miles round the Kasba and Shukrav4r wards are old 
and half a mile on the north was made about 125 years ago, Abont 
1872, to give room to the growing town, the municipality pulled down 
the whole of the east wall and parts on the south-west and north. 

The walls are eight to ten feet high, four to six feet wide at the 
base, and three to four feet wide at the topv In some parts they 
are built entirely of stone and mud, in oth#r parts the three or 
four feet at the foot are built of stone and tfe five or six feet at the 

1 The municipal boundaries are on the north land of Shelgi village and the 
-I - . -.X „„ + 1 , A dfriafl.m fl.nd ^UwaV. on the south the railwav 
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top of siin-clried bricks and mud. Tiie stone work is tlirougiiout 
pointed with mortar. 

Sholapiir had originally eight gates or mms, Degaoii Nava and 
Bdla on the west^ Tuljapiir on the north, Ivurnbluiri and D^iri on 
the east, Bijapnr and Pdni on the sontlu and Killa or Bevni^ on the 
south-west. The Degaon^ TulJ^pur, Kumbhari^ Dari, and Bijapnr 
gates have been pulled down and a fine road made from the Kum- 
bhari gate to the Bijapur gate. The Nava gate, so called because it 
leads to the Navi ward opened by Mr. Goldfinch in 18(>4, about 275 
jai'ds of the Degaon gate, was opened by the municipality in 1864. 

The city is divided into the Kasha or old town including the Navi 
or Goldfinch ward, called after Mr. W. A. Goldfinch, C. S. a former 
Collector, and fifteen paths or wards, Babii, Begam, Budhvdr, 
Ganesh, Guruvar, Jodbhavi, Mangalvar, Margo inpatti, Pachha, 
Sakhar, Shankar, Shanvar, Shukravar, Siddheshvar, and Somvar 
lying round the town. The Kasha, Mangalvar, and Shukravar 
wards are within the town wmlls. Of the remaining twelve, 
Siddeshvar, Begam, Shankar, Shanvar, Pachha, and Margompatti 
wards on the south and south-east, and Sakhar, Somvar, Ganesh, 
Budhvar, Guruvar, and Jodbhavi wards on the east are outside the 
town walls. Since the establishment (1877) of the Sholapur Spinning 
and Weaving Mill near the Police lines, the mill buildings together 
with the police lines are called Mill ward. The Sadar Bazar or main 
market and a cluster of buildings to its south-west known as the 
Modikhaim form suburbs of the town and are inhabited by a mixed 
population. The city has four hamlets or vddis all to the south 
three of them purely agricultural and the fourth, Tii-lievadi, near the 
railway station inhabited by working men cmplnyed in the i^ailway 
and in the Sadar Bazar and Oautoiiment. Within the city limits is 
an open plot called Hasikal to the wmst of Kbandol^a’s pond '^vliich 
is used for drying yarn dyed with indigo.- The south of the town 
including the Siddheshvar ward is chiefly occupied by Bnrudbamboo 
workers and Ghisadi tinkers; the south-ea‘st and east excluding the 
Jodbhavi ward by Bali, Koshti, and Moinin weavers ; the Jodbhavi 
and Mangalvar wards by Lingayat, Gujar, and Marwar Yanis and 
well-to-do traders ; and the west that is the Kasha and Shukravar 
wards chiefly by Brahmans,, Gujar and Marwiir Ydnis, Pardeshis, 
Dhangars, and Dhors. The Mhars and Mangs live in Mharvada 
outside the town walls on the east between the Knmbhari and Ddxd 
gates and on the west near the Degaon gate. Some Mhars and 
Mangs also live within the, town walls in Shukravar ward near the 
Bijapur gate. For municipal and sanitary purposes the town is 
divided into twelve wards each under a supervisor or mukddam. 
Thirteen municipal messengers look after the sanitation of the 
outskirts of the town at a monthly cost of £7 16^. (Rs. 78). 

The Sadar Bazar o^ main market lies on rising ground about a mile to 
the south-east of the town. Prom the Collectors bungalow to the post 
office the road passes under an old bdihul-ooveredi embankment which 

^ nevni seems to be a locaVprosmnciatiott of the Eaglish word ravelin, as the gate 
leads to the ravelin m the north of the fort ditch. 
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is locally said to be tbe dam of an old pond for tbe water-supply of the 
town whicli was demolislied by order of Aurangzeb and turned into 
a garden called the Nava Bag. The Sadar Bazar contains 14^7 houses 
lodging 4968 people. Most of the houses have tiled roofs. The 
water-supply is from three wells two of which yield good water. 
The beef slaughter house with the beef market behind it lies on the 
eavSt outskirts. The vegetable market is in the middle of the bazar 
and consists of a building with a tiled roof on masonry pillars, A 
new distillery was built in 1877 about 700 yards south of the railway 
station outside municipal limits. The old distillery is now used for 
selling country liquor. 

The suburb of Modikhana, with about 228 • houses lodging 777 
people, lies about 500 yards to the north of the Protestant church or 
about iOOO yards to the north-west of the present cantonment. 
The houses have mostly tiled roofs and are occupied by railway 
servants and husbandmen of mixed castes. Originally it was chiefly 
inhabited by commissariat servants, as it lies about 300 yards east 
of the commissariat yard. 

The police lines lie to the west of the city near the old 
Pandharpur and Miraj imd and close to the Ekruk lake canal. The 
natural drainage on the north of the lines is defective and the water 
of the canal sometimes overflows and forms an unpleasant marsh 
The lines are in two rows each of sixty close rooms on very low 
plinths with mud walls and tiled roofs. In ] 882-83 the municipality 
built two sets of latrines between the police lines and the city, each 
with eight seats. 

The city has eight main and cross streets the chief being a 
south and north street running from the Collector's bungalow in 
Siddheshvar ward to the Tuljapur gate. It is fairly straight and 
broad and is the chief business quarter of the town. About 200 to 300 
yards east of this road is another street, which, running just outside 
of the city wall from Bij^pur to Tuljapur gate, meets the first 
street near the Bijapur and Tuljapur gates. To its right are four 
west to east cross streets one through Shanvdr ward and Margoin- 
patti, another through Sdkhar ward, the third between Ganesh 
and Jodbhavi and Guruvar wards, and the fourth in. Jodbhavi 
ward. The first three are fairly straight and lead as far as the 
north and south or Haidarabad road which passes by the west of the 
Judge's court. The second cross street to the left of the second 
main street starts from the Kumbhdri gate, passes through the 
grain market in Mangalvar ward, meets the first main street and 
runs west through the cloth market to the Bala gate. Near the Bala 
gate it turns about 100 feet to the south, and inside and close to the 
wall, about three-quarters of a mile further near the Degaon gate, it 
again turns to the south. The Sadar Bazar has a ^aih east and west 
street fairly straight and about half a mile long ; and a south and north 
street which crosses the main street near a police station which is 
also used as a branch dispensary and camp library. Besides these two 
main and cross streets the city and cantoiimeht have many lanes. 

The 1851-52 census showed for Shq|%nr city a population of 
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tweatj years of 23,925 or about 78 per cent chiefly tlie result of tie 
opening of the south-east branch of the Peninsula railway with a 
station at Shol^pur, The 1872' details were 41,620 or about 77 per 
cent Hindus, 12,748 or 23*49 per cent Musalmdns, 306 Ohristiaus, 
and seventy Others* The 1881 census showed a population of 
61,281 an increase of 6537 or about twelve per cent which would 
have been greater but for the heavy mortality in Shohipur town 
during the 1876-78 famine. The 1881 details were Hindus 45,772 
or 74'64 per cent, Musalm^ns 14,780 or 24*11 per cent, Christians 
611, Parsis 127, and ninety-one Others.^ 

According to the 1872 census Sholapur had 8720 houses lodging 
54,744 people or 6*28 in each house. Of these 2037 were good, 
3333 middling, and 3350 poor. The 1S81 census showed 8751 
houses, 8330 of them occupied, lodging 61,281 people or 7*36 in each 
house. Of the 8330 occupied houses, thirty-six were bungalows 
most of them with thatched roofs ; 941 were one-storeyed, nine 
two-storeyed, and one a three-storeyed house; 1467 were ground 
floors with tiled roofs and 4752 with flat roofs; 1119 were huts 
and five were Police Lines. Of the occupied houses 127 were of 
the first class worth a yearly rent of £20 to £50 (Rs, 200-600); 
326 of the second class worth a yearly rent of £10 to £20 (Rs. 100- 
200) ; 875 of the third class worth a yearly rent of £5 to £10 
(Rs, 50-100); 4384 of the fourth class worth a yearly rent of 
£1 to £5 (Rs. 10- 50)'; and 2618 of the fifth class worth a yearly 
rent of £1 (Rs.lO) and under. In the total 8751 were 495 shops, 
sixteen stores, fifty-two temples, forty-six mosques, eight takids or 
inns, nine rest-houses, four churches, and one fire temple. The fiat 
roofed houses have mostly stone and mud built walls while some 
have burnt brick and mud masonry upper floors and tiled roofs. 
The plinths are generally one to three feet above the road. The 
walls of the one-storeyed tiled houses are generally of mud 
masonry. The timber commonly used is nim, hahhitl, and 
nimbdra. Some of the richer houses are built of stone and burnt 
brick. As a rule the walls present a blank face to the streets 
with few openings except the door. Ten to twelve feet of wall 
on the first or ground floor are of stone, the walls of the upper 
floors being generally built of burnt brick. Some house walls 
are enlivened by bright figures of elephants and tigers, painted 
chiefly by Hindus of the Jingar caste on marriage occasions. Inside 
the flat-roofed houses are generally one or more courts or chauks 
a^ut twelve feet square, with a row of four plain figures about 
eight feet high on each side and with raised verandas all round 
and rooms opening from and above them. In the first or outer 
court a place is usually kept for visitors and for business, where a 
carpet is spread and cushions are set. In the inner court are the 
eating and cookihg rooms generally at right angles to each other. 
Th© upper storey has a wooden front and overhangs, leaving in 
the centre a square of four to eight feet. Prom some of these 
houses doorways lead to balconies built on the roof as a place for 

i ^ ;■ • ^ The total mcludes 1301 the DODulation of tho o#m+.OTtTnfiPint 
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enjoying tte breeze. Tbe roofs of a few of tbe bouses are painted 
and tbe rest of tbe woodwork is stained black. Even among tbe 
well-to-do, middle class bouses are built wibb stone and mud walls 
and tbe roofs are flat mud terraces with bare walls relieved only by 
a cut-stone doorway. Tbe inside arrangements do not differ from 
those of tbe better sort of bouses. Tbe bouses of tbe' poor are mud 
bovels of one room divided by a mud partition and roofed witb poor 
tbatcb. Tbe floor is often below tbe level of tbe road, tbe only 
passage for air and smoke is tbe doorway, wMcb is generally low 
and narrow, and, as tbe smoke takes long to find its way out, tbe 
inside atmosphere is stifling and almost always unhealthy. Many 
of tbe bouses are ruinous. Though they form a fairly even line in 
the main streets they have very irregular frontages, and in places 
tbe lanes are very crooked and winding. Of the whole number, 
2400 bouses have privies inside their walls and about 200 have 
detached privies. 

Since 1818 when it passed under tbe British, SboMpur has grown 
steadily in importance as a trade centre. When, after some years 
of British management, it became free from the risk of raids of 
robbers from tbe Nizd,m^s territory, SboMpur became a resort of 
traders, and tbe opening of a railway station in 1859 raised it to be 
one of tbe chief marts in the Deccan, Tbe staple trade is cotton, 
though, since 1870, Barsi has drawn much cotton trade from 
SboMpur. Tbe chief cotton traders are Bombay Bbatias and some 
local Lingayats, Komtis, and Gujarat and Marwar Yanis. Tbe 
railway returns for tbe four years ending 1883 show at SboMpur 
station an average of 215,207 passengers and 49,498 tons of goods.^ 

Sbol^pur has a cotton mill belonging to tbe SboMpur Spinning 
and Weaving Company Limited which began work in March 1877. 
Tbe company has a capital of £67,850 (Rs. 6,78,500) and is managed 
by Bombay Bbatias. Tbe machinery which is driven by two engines 
each of forty horse-power, works 20,888 spindles and 175 looms 
and employs 850 bands at a monthly wage expenditure of about 
£770 (Rs. 7700), tbe total amount paid in wages in 1883-84 
amounting to £8620 (Rs. 86,200). Of tbe workmen about 150 are 
Musalmans and the rest Maratbas. About 100 are from Malvan in 
Ratn^giri, and tbe rest belong to SboMpur and tbe neighbourhood. 
Tbe daily outturn of yarn is 5500 to 6000 pounds part of wbiob is 
worked into cloth. The wholesale price of yarn is about £12 10^. 
(Rs. 125) for a bale of 300 pounds. Most of tbe cloth goes to Bd,rsi, 
BijUpur and the Nizam’s territory.^ 

Excluding 222 in tbe Sadar Bazar, SboMpur city has about 1936 
shops and eleven warehouses chiefly along the north and south main 
road from the Siddheshvar ward to the Tuljapur gate, and in the 
cross roads and lanes in Mangalv^r ward at its h^th ehd.^ 
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3 Of tbe 1936 shops and eleven warehouses, two hundi^ed are, of Nir^is or yam 
dyers ; one hundred and sixty-two of cloth sellers ; one hundred aud fifty of Chambhdrs 
or shoemakers ; one hundred and five of grain sellers j one hundred and two of flour 
ryrnrtpra ? fticrhtv-fcwo of vesTetable sellei^j Mghty ot mutton sellers j 
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About half of the shops are ownecl by the shopkeepers and half 
are rented. The shops are asnally in the ground floors of houses in 
two parts, each about tAvelve feet long by six or eiglit feet wide, of 
which the inner part is used as a storeroom and the outer part or 
veranda is the shop where sales are made. A few of the now 
shops are faced with wood and hare arched windows and overhanging 
eaves. The usual business hours are six to twelve in the morning 
and two to eight in the evening. The 222 shops in the Sadar Baz^r 
are chiefly along both sides of the east and west main roadd 

ShoMpur is throughout the year the seat of the Judge and civil 
surgeon and, during the rains, of the Collector, the assistant and 
deputy collectors, police superintendent, and district engineer. It 
is also the head-quarters of the chief revenue and police offices of 
the Sholapur sub-division/ and has a municipality, civil hospital, 
jail, dispensary, high school, post and telegraph offices, railway 
station, travellers^ bungalow, temples, and fort. The municipality 
was established in 1853. In 1882-88 it had an income of £12,237 
(Rs, 1,22,370) chiefly from octroi (Rs. 92,799), and an expenditure 
of £10,868 (Rs. 1,08,680) chiefly on public health, conservancy, and 
water. 

The chief municipal undertaking has been the water-works which 
form the chief source of the city water-supply. They were built by 
the municipality between 1879 and 1881 at a cost of £22,593 10.^?. 
(Rs. 2,25,935) and give a daily supply of about six gallons a head. 
Water is drawn from the Ekruk lower level canal at a site in the 
fifth mile through a line of ten-inch pipes into a settling tank.® 
From the settling tank the water is pumped by steam power direct 


Beventy-five of tailors ; seventy-two of grocers ; fifty-seven eaeliof yam sellers and betel 
sellers ; forty- eight of moneychangers ; forty-five of oil-pressers j forty-three of gold 
and silver smiths j forty each of Bhois or fishermen and Kiimbhdrs or potters ; thirty- 
seven of metal vessel makers; thirty-six of fruit sellers; thirty -four of moneylenders ; 
thirty each of blacksmiths and nower sellers ; twenty-nine of silk sellers and 
spinners ; twenty-five each of Dhors or tanners, of Ohisddis or tinkers, and 
Lonilris or lime sellers ; twenty-two of native doctors ; twenty of Buruds or bamboo 
basket makers and sellers ; nineteen of bangle sellers ; eighteen of sweetmeat sellers; 
seventeen of bead and needle sellers ; sixteen of Rangdris or dyers ; fifteen of Kdsars 
or brass pot sellers ; fourteen of grain parcliers ; thirteen of Atdrs or j>erfuiners; tw^eive 
of country cigar makers and sdlers ; eleven of raw cotton sellers ; ten of Bohords or 
miscellaneous sellers ; ten of beef sellers ; nine of Pinjdris or cotton cleaners ; eight 
of pulse makers and sellers ; seven each of country liquor sellers, hemp sellers, hotel 
keepers, snuff sellers, tinners, and tin workers ; six of Patvekars or gold necklace 
stringers ; six of Saltangars or tanners of sheep and goat skins; five each of stamp 
vendors and coconut sellers ; four each of booksellers, cotton seed sellers, and pearl 
sellers ; three ^qh of cloth printers, armourers, lac bangle makers and sellers, toddy 
sellers, and &pieed“tobaocootptt^<iM4f sellers ; two each of firework makers and sellers, 
watchmakers, and English liquor sellers; and one each of hhd?i(/ sellers, opium sellers, 
bookbinders, and country fiddle makers and sellers. 

1 The shop details are; Twenty-five of oil expressers and sellers; nineteen of 
Ohdmbhdrs or country shoemakers and sellers; fifteen each of fiour dealers and grocers, 
potters, and tailors ; twelve each of pulse splitters and English shoe and boot makers ; 
eleven of grain sellers ; ten each of betel-leaf sellers and mutton sellers ; nine of money- 
lenders ; seven each of vegetable sellers and beef sellers ; six each of gold and silver 
smiths and moneychangers ,; four each of fruit sellers, perfumers, burnt lime sellers, 
tinners ; three each of sweetmeat sellers, bangle sellers, tanners, and hide sellers, 
^onoras or miscellaneous sellers, European liquor sellers, and country liquor sellers ; 
two ^ch of cloth sellers, blacksmiths, and hotel keepers; and one each of a 
bool^maer, a gram parcher, aaid a hemp- water hem] 3 -fiower and opium seller. 

‘ ^ Uetasis of tho Ekruk Lake are given above rm ooi; -ooc ytn - 
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tliroiigli a line of main pipes into two service reservoirs at ^ different Cliapte XlV* 

levels, called the Percival and Spry Eeservoirs, from which water Places- 

is distinbiited by about eighty standpipes and postsJ Before the sholafub. 

waterworks were made by the municipality the chief source of the Works. 

city water-supply was the Siddheslivar late and about twenty wells 

wdth and without steps which dried in 1876 when the people had to 

get water from the Ekruk canal a quarter to half a mile on the 

north and w^est of the city. In 1876 the Sanitary Commissioner 

reported that, but for the Ekruk lake, Sholapur would have been 

deserted as all the ordinary supply of water had dried and the people 

were entirely dependent on canal water. As the lake supply though 

constant and ample was at too great a distance the municipality 

decided to undertake a scheme for bringing the water into the 

city. Projects were originally made in 1868 by Captain 0, B. T. 

Penny, R. E., and Mr. J. E. Whiting, C.E., but the question was 
shelved from time to time until 1876 when the famine brought the 
subject to the front. In 1878 Mr. G. T. Burke, O.E., proposed 
three schemes one by gravitation from a special storage reservoir on 
the Shelgi stream and the other two from the Ekruk lake, one by 
raising water by a turbine worked by the canal flow and the other 
by raising water by steam power. The third project was re- 
commended by the Chief Engineer for irrigation and adopted by 
the municipality, and the money was raised by a loan. The works 
were begun on the 6fch of November 1879 and were formally 
opened by His Excellency Sir James Fergusson, K.C.M.G., Governor 
of Bombay, on the 22nd of July 1 881, when the two service reservoirs 
were called after Mr, E. H. Percival, C.S., and Mr. A. H. Spry, C.S,, 
two former Collectors of Sholapur who did much to further schemes 
for the water-supply of the city. A white marble tablet on the 
north wall of the engine house bears the following inscription : 

Shola'p-ar Water Works. 

Tkese works were designed and executed by 
O. T. Burke, O.E., Assoc.M.Inst.G.E., Executive Engineer for Irrigation 
Sbola'pur and Ahmadnagar, 

E. E. Dawson, O.E., Assistant Engineer in cbarge. 

They were commenced on tbe 6tli November 1879 
His Excellency tbe Honourable Sir Hicbard *retaple, Bart., G-.C.S.I., C.I E. 

G-overnor of Bombay 
and were completed in April 1881 
His Excellency tbe E-igbt Honourable Sir James Eergussou, 

Bart., K.C.MI.G'., O.I.E., Governor of Bombay. 

Th.& Honourable Colonel O. J. Merriman, C.S.I., B.E., Secretary to 
Government, Public Works Department, 

J. H. E, Hart,C.E.,M.Inst.C.E., Superintending Engineer for Irrigation. 

Tbe entire cost was contributed by tbe Municipality of Sbola^pur. 

A. H. Spry, O, S., Collector and President of tbe Municipality. 

Estimated Amount as sanctioned. Bs. 2,18,799. 

Actual cost....,...,............,,., Bs. 2,17jlB4:. 

The climate of Shol4pur is healthy aud dry t!l|jroughout the year. Olimat©* 
A hot wind blows in April and May at day .but the nights are fairly 
cool. The prevailing wind is south- westeriy : -Ram returns for the 

^ The details of works and cost are : Distribution ’50,1X4, main pipes Bs. 38,134, 
establishment Bs. 28,293, high and low level service reservoirs Bs. 27,407, stand 
pipes and posts Bs. 19,350, special steam pumps Es- 17,940^ toilers Rs. 14,926, settling. 
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seTenteen years ending 1882.^^ stow an average rainfall of 80-73 
inciies varying from 10*57 in 1876 to 66*42 in 1878* The chief 
rainy months are Jime' to- October^ the heaviest falls being between 
Jaly and September. Warmth returns for the twelve years ending 

1882 showed highest warmths, _^,%wying from 112® in June 1872 to 
79^111 May 1878, and lowest warmths varying from 52"^ in December 
1873 to 6P in Jannary 1871 and December 1873.^ 

The city has no remarkable public buildings. The district and 
snbdivisional revenue offices ai-e just outside the town on the souths 
and, on the east, between the Haidarabad and Akalkot roads are the 
courts of the district and subordinate judges. The jail and civil 
hospitals are both in Pichha ward. Opposite each other in the Navi or 
Goldfinch w’-ard are the charitable dispensary and the municipal office, 
and at the other end of the street in the Kasba is an upper-storeyed 
building which accommodates the high school above and a vernacular 
school below as well as a library and reading room. The travellers^ 
bungalow is near the railway station. The criminal jail and civil 
hospital are near each other. The jail has room for 1 12 prisoners. In 

1883 the civil hospital treated in-patients 379 and out-patients 5889 
at a cost of £654 (Rs. 6540) ; and the dispensary treated in-patients 
ninety-seven and out-patients 14,087 at a cost of £205 (Bs. 2050). 
Except an old temple of Siddheshvar in the Siddheshvar lake, the 
Hindu temples are modern and uninteresting. The chief are three 
of Dattatraya, Mallikarjun, and Pdndurang, three Jain temples, and 
one monastery or math of Subrdv Bava. The mosques are named 
the J^ma and the Kdli. Of the three Christian places of worship 
one is Protestant church, one a Roman Catholic chapel both 
within the limits of the old cantonment, and the third is an American 
mission chapel in the town near the school. 

Close to the water in the north-east corner of the island in the 
Siddheshvar lake is the temple of Siddheshvar, a small stone building 
with a timber front or entrance hall and in the temple over a tomb 
the bust of a man. On its north and east sides the island is 
surrounded by a stone pavement with two steps. The committee 
of Ling4yat traders in the city have built a row of flat-roofed 
arched cloisters round the east and south sides of the island. In 
the centre of the island on a stone platform are a pair of stone lings 
and in the north of the island are a few enclosures and small rest- 
houses. In honour of Siddheshvar a yearly fair is held on the 
south-east bank of the lake where about 400 booths are set up. The 
priests of the temple are Lingayats who are known as Habus and 
marry with Panchamsdli Lingayats. The women of the priests’ 
family wear the usual movable ling, but the men instead of a ling 
wear a heavy necklace of rudrdksha beads. The boys, when 
between seven and ten years old, on the full-moon day of Jyeshth 
or May- June in a^eap year or dhanda sdl, are initiated as priests 
by their head teacher or guru who is also a Hahu. After a boy has 
been shaved he and the teacher together climb to the raised stone 
platform in the centoe of the island and sit the teacher to the 







J Details are given above pp, 7-8. 
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goufh and the novice to the north of the doahle Ung^ while the 
teacher repeats texts and a Jangam or secular priest winds strands 
of cotton yarn round the teacher and the novice. The teacher chants 
and prays all the time. The ceremony is completed by an offering 
to the ling and by giving a dinner to the Habu families. The Habus 
of Siddheshvar^s temple ax^e also the ministrants of a Ndgoba or 
cobx’a-god, w^ho, in the form of a pair of twined snakes, has "a small 
shrine on the left of the raised way that joins the island with the 
bank of the lake. 

Maliik^rjnn^s temple is in an open court (80' x 75^) surrounded 
by a stone plinth five feet high with arched stone cloisters supported 
on stone pillars ten on every side and four feet high. The cloistei’s 
are twelve feet broad. The temple has a porch with three entrances. 
The porch has four rows of four pillars, some old and polished and 
some new. In front is a bull and four old light pillai’S. Above is a 
rough frieze of plaster figures of apes, dancing-girls, and bullocks 
seated on the roof. The tower is covered with small images and 
polished brass knobs. On the south side of the temple enclosure is 
a Hanumdn. 

The chief Jain temple of Parasn^th is in the Mangalvdr ward. It 
is a copy of a Jain temple at Bdr^mati in Poona and is said to have 
been built about 1850 at an estimated cost of £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000). 
The temple is in an enclosure suri’ounded by domes. The temple has 
short clustered pillars aud the roof and tower are covered with 
thick-set mortar figures and ornaments of pleasant shades of brown. 
There are two images of Ptosnath one with and one without clothes, 
both made of stoxxe brought from Jaipur in Eajputana. The 
worshippers are Gujars, M^rw^ris, and Kds^rs. 

The greater part of the old military cantonment of ShoMpur, 
including the Sadar Bazar, Modikhana, and cavalry lines with the 
site on the south-west of the camp on which the old artilleiy lines 
stood, has been transferred to the civil authorities. The present 
cantonment covers an area of about 600 acres just enough for a 
single Native Infantry Regiment. The fort was in charge of the 
military authorities, but since the removal of the Native Infantry 
Regiment in 1877, it is in charge of the civil authorities. The 
line of the present camp limits is most irregular. It starts fx'om 
the north-east corner where the Kumbh^ri road crosses it and 
passes west including part of the catchment area of the Siddheshvar 
lake. The north face on this side stretches for about half a mile 
until it approaches the officers^ enclosures in the Sadar Bazdr 
whence it again passes irregularly west until it meets the stream 
carrying the water of the Motib^ pond to a point nearly opposite 
the hamlet of Tikajf s V^di about 400 yards below the south-east 
corner of the cemetery. The southern bound^y of the camp is 
formed by this stream and by the Motib^-Bij^^fir Voad from which 
the line is continued to a point opposite the nbxth-east corner. The 
parade ground of the Native Infantry Re^Miii ' fdrms the eastern 
face. ' ^ 

The country on the east is open and highelf than the cantonment 
and forms part of the catchment area of Siddheshvar lake. The 
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country oa the south is open and uncuUivatc'd and forms the water- 
shed of two streams beyond which is the embaukmeut of the 
Motibag pond. On the north is the Sadar Bazar, below which ou 
the west the road has been formed below the embankment of the 
old pond which was destroyed by Aurangzeb and made into a garden 
On the south-west, beginning from the" old race course, is a lavo-e 
Government meadow or hirmi md to cover about 500 acres. The 
station is very bare, the soil being in places not more than two inches 
deep. Except the valley of the Motibhg pond, where lies the garden 
which gives its name to the pond and which has many fine tamarind, 
mango and pipal trees, the only trees are along the road-sides. 
Immediately below the embankment, the ground is marshy and 
swampy growing rank sedgy bushes all the year round. The olficers’ 
bungalows lie on the ndge close above the Motibdg pond, and 
the regimental lines occupy the parallelogram towards the north- 
east. The officers’ as well as other bungalows are covered with 
thatch which, if well laid, lasts twenty yearsd The windows of 
many of the bungalows are small, the plinths low and the air 
close. The regimental Imes have been built in the highest part 
of the cantonment, with a good fall to the north, south, and west, 
and open country all round. The lines face north and south and 
consist of thirty-two blocks of butteries divided into two by a central 
street 150 feet broad, liacli division has eight rows of two blocks 
of pandals and on either flank of each row is a native officer’s 
house. Each block contains forty-eight rooms which are placed 
hack to back so that twenty-four rooms have a northerly and 
twenty-four have a southerly aspect. Including the veranda a 
married sepoy’s room is IB 16" x 17' and a single man’s room 
10 6 xl7. The walls are built of mud with a few holes in the front 
•walls. The roofs are partly single and partly double tiled. 'J'he cubic 
space for a married sepoy amounts to 2646 cubic feet and for a sino-le 
man to 2160 cubic feet. The lines are remarkably clean and well kept 
and great attention is paid to their conservancy. The water-supply 
is from wells, the best and most ample supply is from a well fifty- 
five feet deep lately built on the north-east. The officers’ well is to 
the e^t close to the Kamar pond in Motibdg near Eevansiddheshvar’s 
t^ple. The Motibdg pond about 100 yards to the east of the 
ofecers well is fomed by damming two small streams. The pond, 
which _ was rebuilt m 1830, has when full a surface ark of 
acres. _ In 1874 the masonry work was repaired and the 
old sluice gate which was found partly open below removed. In 
. 1876 the cantonment committee spent £500 (Rs. 5000), allowed by 
Government as famme relief work, in scraping the exposed surface 
of the pond and m removing dried weeds and the earth below 
about six inches deep and m clearing the pond of weeds. The 

5?*"^ n “i The ground immediately 

to the west of the embankment and between it and the Motibao- is 
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marsliy. The eai’tli trendies cut in it are o?©rgrowii with rank 
vegetation and the water gathers in a swamp, Two wells in this 
marsh used for watering cattle are almost always full to the 
brim. One more pond the Lily or Kamar pond has been lately 
cleared. It lies below a much frequented Lingayat temple of 
Eevansiddheshvar. The steps leading to the pond have been closed 
and the pond fitted with two wheels and iron chains and buckets* 
Below the pond and fed by its overflow is a swimming bath made 
for the use of the soldiers of the artillery^ and recently handed by 
Government to the cantonment committee* Running water con- 
stantly passes through it^ and^ with the water from the springs 
which are found in the watercourse, forms a stream which flows 
through and past the Motibag and down the valley. While the 
artillery was at Sholapur the water from the swimming bath 
was used for growing vegetables. It is now used for field experi- 
ments by the agricultural class at the ShoHpur high school. The 
regimental baz^r was on the west and contained nine shops. 
The shopkeepers left when the troops were moved. The station is 
generally extremely clean and well kept, and, except as regards the 
site to which the filth and nightsoil are removed and the presence 
of grass meadows to the south, the sanitary arrangements are good* 
The conservancy establishment for the removal of sweepings consists 
of thirty- two road sweepers and twenty-four nightsoil-men. The 
hospital, an airy thatched building with regimental solitary cells 
close to it, lies on the west of the lines and has room for twenty 
sick men. The burial grounds for all castes in the cantonment 
are badly placed over the bank of the water-course close below the 
English graveyard. 

On slightly rising ground, on the west bank of the Siddheshvar 
lake, in the south-west corner of the city, is Sholapur fort, an 
irregular oblong about 320 yards by 176, enclosed by a double line 
of lofty battlemented and towered walls of rough stone ten to 
twenty yards apart, and surrounded, except on the east or lake 
side, by a wet moat 100 to 150 feet broad and fifteen to 
thii^y feet deep. The whole work is Muhammadan the outer wall 
dating from the fourteenth, and the inner wall and four great towers 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Except in times of 
flood two masonry walls at the north-east and south-east ends cut 
off the waters of the lake from the moat. In many years the moat 
is dry daring the hot months. At other times, except a rocky 
ridge near the south-west corner, it holds six to ten feet of 
water. The outer wall, with battlemented curtains and four corner 
and twenty-three side towers, pierced for musketry and with openings 
and vaulted chambers for cannon, rises twenty to thirty feet from the 
edge of the moat. Aboht twenty yards behind^ inner wall, also 
towered and battlemented, rises five to ten feet above the outer 
wall, and in the centre and east comer of tibie north wall and tha 
centre and west corner of the south wall^ fe by four massive 

square towers which rise about twenty feet above the rest of the 
battlements. The east face, whose foundations are sunk about twenty 
feet below high water level, has M iiie ; bxlter wall eight towers 
ft wna niii Irnm the south-east corner. 
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The iirner wall lias seven towers incliKling the great tower at the 
north-east corner w^ose nanie is mot kiiowan The south face has^ 
im tlio outer walh two cormei" and four side tow’'erSj and six towers 
in tlio iriBcr wall, two of which, the Haiiuiimiii tow^er in the centre 
and an unnamed tower at the^'west corner, rise about twenty-three 
feet above the rest of the fortifications. In the west face the outer 
wall has two corner and ' four side .towers, and the inner, wall 
has two corner and seven side towers, the three to the south with 
plain and the three to the north with embattled parapets. In the 
north face the outer wall has, five towers between the west corner 
and the gateway, where it stretches out in front with two massiye 
towers joined by a strong two-storeyed curtain pierced both for 
sloping and downright mnsbetry under which is the gateway. To 
the left of the gateway the wall sweeps to the north its whole length 
commanding the approach. The inner wall with fire small and two 
huge square towers runs parallel to the inner wall of the south face. 
Behind the entrance outwork a strong towered and battlemented work 
crosses diagonally between the outer and the inner walls. 

The way from the town to the fort lies through the Revni 
apparently a corruption of Ravelin also called the Killa or Fort gate, a 
doorless opening abont twelve feet high and eight broad in a white- 
washed stone wall. Past the Revni gate, in a paved enclosure on 
the left shaded by a giant mm tree, is the tomb of Nabi Shah. 
Close in front, from the further bank of the broad deep moat, rise 
the massive double walls of the castle. The moat is crossed by a 
bridge ninety feet long and fourteen to twenty wide supported 
on wooden pillars. At the beginning of the bridge are two masonry 
pillars about eight feet high and four feet round joined by an iron 
chain which is smeared with redlead and worshipped,^ About 
half-way across the bridge is a second pair of stone pillars. In 
crossing the bridge there is a good view of the moat to the right, 
and to the left in the bed of the moat, almost hidden when the water 
is high but useful in the hot weather, is a cross-shaped well with 
flights of steps leading from three sides into the water. Across the 
bridge the entrance path turns sharp to the right, and between two 
massive towers and under a two-storeyed curtain pierced wdth slanting 
and guarded downright loopholes^ the path passes through a 

t ointed archway sixteen feet high by ten broad. The gate, formerly 
nown as B£b Kh^irdar and now as Kh^ti Darvdja both meaning 
the Spike Gate, is slung on stone hinges. It is of wood covered with 
-iron plates about, four inches broad and a quarter of an inch thick 
laid at right angles hpdkept in their place by strong iron bolts. 
Between five' and six feqt from the ground the bolts end in spiked 
^eads. On a small brass pble on the right half of the door is an 
tinscription stating that the Spike Gate was repaired in a.b. 1810 
I (H. 1225).^ This gateway opens on an irregular walled enclosure^ 


5 4 Qlose to tlie right hartd piflar is a Trigonometrical Snrvey stone with these words 
,cut in it, ^ 125 feet above datum and. 25 feet above Eailway Station bench mark.’ 

; ^ The writing runs ; The iron nails and bands were given for the repair of the gate 
Ballil, deputy commandant of the fort, during the command of Saddshiv 
under the orders of Jnndit Pr^dUn Bd,jir^v in the reign of Shdhn II, of S4toa 
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about tliirty-two yards long by thirty-two broad. ' Behind are tiiG 
fortifications of the outer gateway^ on the two sides short portions 
of the outer aud inner walls^ and a cross wall in front with a central 
arched gateway passing between two strong towers and under a 
two-storeyed curtain loopholed for musketry. The gateway w’hich 
was formerly called Shahar Darvdja or the City Gate and is now 
called Madhla Darvaja or the Middle Gate, measures twenty feet 
high by twelve bi*oad and twenty-three long. On each side of the 
outer mouth are two small neatly-carved Hindu pilasters. In a stone ; 
slab over the outer mouth of the gateway is a Persian waiting to , 
the effect that the gate was built by Ali Adil Shah II. (1656-1672) of • 
Bijapnr. Inside of this gate the entrance formerly turned sharp to 
the right through a gateway called the Shahar Darvaja or City G ate 
whose site is still marked by a bank of ruins. The space between 
the second gate and the inner wall stretches west in an irregular 
shape gradually growing narrower. On the right are the rough 
outer walls. To the left in an old Musalmto building is the police 
guard. Behind are the inner walls about thirty-five feet high the 
curtain having been added on the top of the original curtain. 
Between the guard room and the inner wall there runs to the left a 
bare belt of grass about fifty feet broad. A closer view of the walls 
shows that a great number of the stones belong to old Hindu 
buildings Most of them are plain dressed stones but a large 
number have mouldings and tracings and groups of animals and 
human figures, and a few have Kanarese inscriptions. Passing 
across this second enclosure the path bends to the left to 
the third gateway formerly known as the Ali and now as the 
Mahd^ngkali gate. On the right is the massive wall of the Mahang 
or Mahdkali tower. At the foot of the wall is a rough stone image 
apparently a human figure with the head bent forward. In front 
of the image is a brass arch or and close by a small red flag. 

Seven hells of different sizes hang from the roof, some old carved 
Hindu stones are laid on one side, and on the other are some 
tridents and little stone oil vessels. Outside is a broken bull. 
This image is worshipped with oil and red paint and, according to 
the common story, is Mahakdli, or as they pronounce the name 
Mahdngkdli, the Great Mother, who tried to keep the British out 
of the fort but failing bowed her head as the troops passed in. The 
gateway is supported with massive side towers and overhead is a 
two-storeyed building with two slender minarets. The gateway has 
been twice altered, first probably under the Peshwa by raising 
the wall about five feet by filling with masonry the original battle- 
ments and adding a fresh curtain on the top, and lately under the 
British the chamber above the gateway has been turned into a 
dwelling and a large window opened outwards. Below the windowj 
between carved griffins, is an engraved stone slab with an Arabi|p 
inscription. The gateway is arched in the pointed or Musalm4n style 
and is thirty -two feet high, thirteen broad, and twenty-one deep. The . 
plain wooden gate has been taken out and; oil the ground to the 
right. Passing through the third gateway the, main body of the 
fort a flat about 250 yards long by 141 yards broad with some fine 
pipal and tamarind trees and a few scattered ; btiildings surrounded 
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by tbe castle walls fifteen to twenty-one feet liiglu Tlie walls bare 
a step or terrace ten to fifteen ieet broad and a curtain abont fiye 
feet bigli in places flat topped and in other places notched with 
openings foi* cannon. The large flat towers^ one on tbe nortli-eash 
Hammifa in the centre of the south walb one at the west corner of 
the north wall, and the Mahdk41i tower at the centre of the north 
wall rise about twenty-eight feet above the rest of the parapet. 
The walls are in fair i*epair a long stretch in the south-east having 
been lately renewed. Except the MahAkali towei*, whose masonry 
covering was stripped off about twenty-six years ago, the towers are 
in good order. Of the 300 buildings, which, according to the local 
story, used to fill the enclosure, there remain in front of the entrance 
gate on either side two small houses used as a telegraph office, to 
the left an enclosed building formerly a powder magazine now 
empty, and in the south-west, along the west and the south -wall, a 
line of small buildings used as stores. About the middle of the 
east and west faces two low arched passages lead to the belt 
between the outer and the inner wall. 

Besides many old Hindu stones ornamented with mouldings and 
tracery and a few with old Hindu inscriptions there are four chief 
objects of interest in the forfc,^ the Jacha and Mahak^li towers, 
the magazine, and some Hindu pillars nnder the north wall of the 
central enclosure. The Jacha or Pregnant Woman^s tower is the 
second tower from the north-east corner of the east face of the outer 
wall. At the time of building the fort the foundations of this wall 


^ Three stones have been noticed with old Hindu writing. One with fairly clear 
letters is in the outer face of the east inner wall about five feet from the ground 
opposite the small pond in the passage between the outer and inner wails. On the inner 
face of the west outer wail near the south-west corner about six feet from the ground 
are two much- worn stones with letters. On the right side of the mouth of an old well in 
the north-east corner of the fort enclosure is a slab with writing in good preservation. 
Stones taken from Hindu buildings are found in ail parts of the fort. Many of them 
are plain dressed stones which can easily be known among the rough undressed 
Musalmin masonry. Of carved Hindu stones among the most notable are the prettily 
carved pilasters on either side of the middle gatewaj^. Passing round the space between 
the outer and inner walls on the east side in the outer face of the inner w'ali are xnany 
carved stones and pieces of Hindu pillars cut dowm into scpxare slabs. On the masonry 
supports of the water-bag on the side of the pond is a snake stone or ndgoha with two up- 
right twined cobras, and opposite on the outer face of the inner wall is one of the inscribed 
stones and several stones with moulding and tracery. In the outer wall at the south- 
east corners are several engraved stones and two broken pillars on the top of a tower. In 
the inner wall is a Jain pillar and a fragment of an elephant frieze. In the south side 
the outer face of the outer wall has many engraved stones one near the middle of the 
south face with a double row of figures the top row carrying some one in a palanquin, 
the lower row of fighters. The Assyrian or honeysuckle pattern is carved on a stone 
a little to the west. On the outer face of the inner wall are also many engraved 
Hindu stones and on the west ^de’in the inner face of the outer wall are stones with 
tracery and two old Hindu mscription stones, and on the outer face of the inner wall 
is a small undefaced stone with people worshipping the ling^ In the inner wall on the 
south in the floor of the Hanum^ tower close to the slab with writing is a stone 
with tracery and an e^ced central ornament. . In the west parapet of the tower 
is a stone with some unbroken figures and on the north parapet of the steps leading 
to the tower are some damaged well carved figures. Further on is a stone with two 
small elephants and on the face of one of the steps are cut a row of swans. In the 

t ^uth-wqst tower te of the gate is a Hindu pillar and there are four more 

Hinau pxUa^ m the — for-the west side in the vaulted gun cham- 

ber, which has the stone with Arabic letters, are fcwb short very rich pillars with clear 
cut chain star and other mouldings. » 
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repeatedly gave way. At last Brdlimans were consulted and said 
that the tower would neyer stand until a pregnant woman was 
Iburied alive under it. A Hindn^ a Lingiyat V^ni l>y caste^ offered 
liis brother's wife as a sacrifice and she was buried at the foot of 
the tower. In reward the Vdni ayes made pdtil of ShoMpiir and the 
office is still held by his descendants. After the woman -was buried 
her ghost haunted the lake, uttered strange noises, and caxised much 
fear and annoyance. To appease her spirit the pdtiPs family offei’ed 
sacrifices at her tomb, and once a year, on the first day of Ghuitra in 
March “April, the women of the family or the pdtil himself brings 
cocoanuts, oil, a robe or sddiy and a bodice for the woman and a little 
dhotarsind. a turban for the child. On that day a. fair is held in her 
honour when people of all castes attend. The Musalm^ns admit 
that this sacrifice was offered under Masalm^n rule. They defend it 
by saying that it was arranged by the Hindu manager, and that the 
Musalman minister could not help himself as he had promised Hs 
master to finish the fort within a certain time. A similar story is 
told of the Mah^kali or Mahangkali tower in the centre of the north 
face of the inner wall. It has been noticed that the bowing figure 
to the right in entering the third or Mahdkdli gateway is said to 
be an image of the goddess Mahakali. The true story of this tower 
and image seems to be that like the Jacha tower its foundations 
gave way, and, according to the Brahmans, the tower would never 
stand until a miinja that is a thread-girt and unmarried Brdhman 
boy was buried alive under it, A Brahman belonging to the 
Deshmukh family offered his son and was rewarded by a yearly 
grant of £l lOs. (Rs. 15) which is still paid. Once a year on the 
bright first of Ohaitra in March- April the Hindus come with dates, 
cocoanuts and betelnuts which are taken by the members of the 
Deshmukh family. The Brahmans say that the bowing figure is an 
image of the boy and that the name of the tower is Mahdkal or the 
Great Time or Destroyer and that it has been corrupted into Mahdk^li 
by the common people.^ The powder magazine, now empty, to the 
west of the inner entrance gate, is an almost perfect specimen of a 
Hindu temple turned into a mosque. Except by whitewash the 
pillars are unchanged and some of them are gracefully and richly 
carved. At the foot of the north wall between the inner entrance 
and magazine an opening leads to part of an old Hindu temple 
richly carved and apparently in place. 

The earliest trace of Sholfipiir would seem to be about the end of 
the fourteenth century "when its fort appears to have been built.^ 
In 1436, in the reign of AM-ud-din Shdh Bahmani IL (1435-1457), 
the king’s brother Muhammad, in the hope of making himself inde- 
pendent with the aid of the Tijaynagar king to whom he was sent 
to demand tribute, took Sholapur and other neighbouring places. 
In 1511 Zain Kh^n, the brother of Khw4ja Jal^ of Paranda fort 

^ Kdl the time spirit is one of the most dreaded of fiemM. same idea seems 
to he the canse of the great similarity in the European of time and death. It 

is to prevent Kdl seizing the bride or bridegroom, tha%' at,the wedding moment, rice is 
thrown, hands are clapped, music is played, and guns ate fired. 

^ The Hem^dpanti temple remains in the fort are ^Ider and appear to belong to 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. " , 
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fifty miles 'to tlie iiortli-wesi delivered SkoMptir to tlie Bijdpiir regent 
KamfilkMiiJ In 1523 after' one , of tlieir niiiiieimis wars Ismdel 
of Bijapnr and Burliaii Xmam of, xifimadnagar met in tiie fort of 
Siiolapur and agreed to'peace/^" .In 1524 a quarrel led to a war 
between Eijapiir and A'liniadiiagar. Biirlirin Kizam Sluik secured 
tlio aid of Innid SIntli king of Berdr and of Amir Eerid regent of 
Bedar and the confederates marched with forty tlionsand men to 
besiege Sholdpur and to. occupy the ceded districts. The attempt ' 
failed and the corifederate army was completely routed.® In 1542 
Shohlpnr wms taken by Burhdn but next year restored to Bij?.ipui\ 
In 1551 Biirhdn JTizdmj with the help of the Vijayiiagar king Rdin 
Edja, took Sholapnr and strengthened it;^ Some time after IbrdHin 
the Bijapnr king made an attempt to take Sholapnr but his army 
was defeated in a battle on the plains of Sholapiirr^" In 1562 
Sholapnr was given to Bijdpnr as part of Chand Bibi’s dowry.® In 
1594 Burhdn failed in an attempt on Sholapnr under the w^alls of 
which his force was defeated^ In 1623 Malik Ambar collected a 
large army and bringing grain from Daulatabad laid siege to 
ShoMpnr and took it by storm.® In 1636 under a treaty beWeen 
Bijapur and the Moghals the Mzdm Shahi dynasty came to an end 
and it -was settled that the forts of ShoMpur and Paranda with their 
dependent districts shoxald be given to the Bijapur king Mahmud 
Adil Sh^h (1626-1656).^ In 1668 in accordance with the terms of a 
treaty between Aurangzeb and Ali Adil Sbi^b of Bijapur, SboMpur 
fort passed to the Moghals.^® In 1 686 when the final siege of Bijapur 
began Auraiigzeb's camp was at Sholapnr. In 1694 in one of their 
numerous raids the Marath^s led hy one Eamchandrapant levied 
contributions as far as ShoMpur. In 1723 on his thromng off his 
allegiance to the Moghal emperor Muhammad Shdh (1720-1748) 
the fort and towni of Sholapnr passed with Karmala and other 
portions of north and west Sholapnr to the Nizani.^^ During the 
last Mard.tha war ShoMpur fort and town surrendered to General 
Munro on 14th May 1818 after a siege of four days,^^ 

SonAri, in the Nizam’s country about two miles east of the 
Sbolapur frontier, and about fifteen miles east of Karmala, with in 
1881 a population of 651, is an important place of pilgrimage at the 
temple of Bhairavnath, A fair attended by about 10,000 people 
from ShoMpur, Poona, and Ahmadnagar is held in the last -week of 
Ohaitra or April- May. The inner part of Bhairavnath's temple 
from the shrine to the spire is old and of unknown date. The stone- 
h^ p;r mhhmiandap in front is said to have been built about 1680 by 
lix^ pdUh of Deygaon village about ten miles from Sonari* The 
enclosing waB wilK rooms on its inner side were added by one of the 
Kimbdlkars, and the timber , work of tbe hall was made about 1830 
by Xhando Viththal Takbhte a merchant of Kharda in Ahmadnagar. 


I Brig^’ Ferishta, III. 36. 2 Briggs^ Ferishta, III. 216, 

I Retails are given ^oye p. 280. * Briggs’ Ferishta, HI 104- 105. 

. ■ 105-107, « Briggs’ Ferishta/m. 125. 

^Bnggs F^ishta, III, 286. s Elliot and Dowson, VI. 416, 

%ant Huff’s Mar4tMs, 220, w Hetails of the siege are given above pp. 296-300. 
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Wliilo tlie NimMlkars hekl Karniala in ■ the' wliolo revenue 

of Soiiari was alienated for the use of this ' .templei ■ At present the 
temple holds an inam land assessed at £67 18^.'(Es/'679) of which it 
pays one-fourth as nazrmia. 

At Ta'kli about twelve miles south-west of ShoMpur a Lingdyat 
was hanged in the village about seven years ago. The villagers 
afterwards saw visions which they thought were the Ling%^aPs ghost. 
The villagers took a stone about two feet long, carried it where the 
four roads met and buried it, and on full-moons and new-moons give 
him all food especially what he likes to eat.^ 

TemTolmrili, on the Poona-ShoMpur road in the extreme south 
of the Karmala sub-di%dsion 5 about fifteen miles south-west of Bdrsi 
Road station on the Peninsula railway, is a market town of some 
importance, with in 1881 a population of 2432. The weekly market 
is held on Friday. The growth of Tembhurni dates from its grant 
in mam to Sadashiv Mankeshvar who built a fort now much out 
of repair and temples of Vithoba and Rdm and a police station. 
It was held in indm for her life by the widow of Sadashiv’s 
adopted son Lakshmanrdv who died in 1879. Tembhurni is noted 
as the first place where carts were made in Sholapur.^ In 1827 
Tembhurni had 1000 houses with twenty-two shops a watercourse 
and wells.^ 

Vaira^g, on the Barsi-Sholapur road about sixteen miles south- 
east of Barsi, is an important trade centre, with in 1872 a population 
of 7282 and in 1881 of 5467. A weekly market is held on Wednesday. 
In 1827 Yairag had 1200 houses.^ In 1840 Vairag had 1663 
houses and 6831 people. The houses increased to 2163 and the 
population to 9032 in 1849 but fell to 1373 houses and 7282 people 
in 1872. The 1872 census returns showed 6175 Hindus 1104 
Musalmans and three Christians. Y airag was a place of considerable 
trade at the beginning of British rule. In 1840 Sir George Wingate 
found a considerable though much reduced transit trade at Yairag 
chiefly in groceries, betelnut, and pepper, of which about a thousand 
bullock-loads were yearly imported from Hubli in Dharw^r, Harihar 
in Maisur, and other southern marts. These were exported by 
Yairag merchants, chiefly Lingayat Y5,nis, to the large marts of 
Mominabad, Nander, and Yasvant in the ISTiz^m’s territories, and to 
many market towns in the ShoMpur and Poona districts. Btoi 
and ShoMpur had drawn away much of the Yairdg trade, especially 
since 1820, and except in oil it had fallen to about one-fourth of the 
trade of Bdrsi.^ 

Valsang, on the Sholapur-Akalkot road about fifteen miles south- 
east of ShoMpur, is a market town of some importance, with in 1872 
a population of 4179 and in 1881 of 3740, The weekly market is 
held on Wednesday. The town has a large dye&lg and weaving 
industry, the yearly outturn being estimated at about £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000). This estimate includes the manxifacture of indigo 


1 Mr, C. J. Kyte. 2 Bom. Gov. Sel.^STw Series, lY. 11, 

3 dunes’ Itinerary, 27 . ^ dunes’ Itineraiy, 66^ 

I Bom. Gov, Sel, Hew Seriesj 1Y» 3M* 
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aBd dyoSj tlie cljemg witli tliem of cotton thread and 

clotli^ and of a cheap quality of silk called Women’s robes 

'^■'OVCB of this silk are well bnoATn in the Kariiatak as Valsangdcha 
TJmul and are worn by all classes except Brdhinans, The industry 
is carried on by Koshtis and Bangars sometimes weaving and dyeing 
together and sometimes separate. 

Va^pMa-j about six miles south of Madha, has a largo slab (7' x 3') 
with a Devndgri inscription. ' . 

Varkxita, about fourteen miles south-east of Karmfila, has an old 
half-built temple with twenty-one sculptured slabs arranged along 
the wall. The slabs are in excellent order. 

Vela'plir, twenty miles nortli-w-est of Pandharpury has a large 
Hemddpanti temple of Haranareshvar Mahddev. The temple has 
three inscriptions of four to seven lines, two dated 1300 and the third 
dated 1304 all in the reign of the ninth Devgiri Yaclav king 
Edmchandra (1271-1310),^ In his pursuit of the last Peshwa 
Bajirdv (1796-1817) in 1818 General Smith camped at Yelapur on 
the 19th of February the day previous to the final battle of Ashta 
which was fought about twenty-five miles east of Yelapur 


^ The inscriptions have not been completely deciphered hut in all the dates and 
Rtochandra’s name are clear. All the inscriptions show a curious mixture of 
Sanskrit and Marathi and give the name of one Devrdv who appears to have repaired 
the temple. Dr, Burgess" Lists, 71. 

® Blacker’s Mardtba War Memoir, 249. 
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Akalkot lies to the south-east of Sholapur. Besides Akalkot 
proper, the State has six ■ villages in ■ the Malsiras siib-division of 
Slioiapur and the tillage of Kuiia in the Khatav sub-division of 
Satara* It has 106 \dllages and an estimated area of 498 square 
miles, a population in 1881 of 58,040 or 116 to the square mile, and 
in 1882 a gross revenue of £23,500 (Rs. 2,35,000). Of 498 square 
miles, the total area of the State, 444 lie in Akalkot proper and 
fifty-four in the seven detached villages. 

Excluding the detached seven villages in Malsiras and Khatav, 
Akalkot is bounded on the north by the Nizam’s territory, on tlie 
east by the Patvardhan’s and Nizam’s territory, on the south by the 
Indi sub-dmsion of Bijapur and the Nizdm’s territory, and on the 
west by the Sholapur sub-division. 

Akalkot is an open rolling plain about 1200 feet above sea level. 
Except near villages which have mango groves, it is extremely bare 
of trees. 

Besides the Bhima which separates Akalkot from Indi and the 
Sina which for a few miles separates it from Sholapur in the north- 
west, the only river which runs through the State is the Bori, a 
feeder of the Bhima. The Bori enters the State in the north, and 
about ten miles lower is Joined by the Harni. After a southerly 
course of about thirty miles it flows into the Bhima two miles 
west of Akalkot. 

The water-supply is abundant, especially from wells which are 
numerous and eighteen to twenty feet deep. Except in the town of 
Akalkot where many wells are slightly brackish, the well water is 
excellent. Many large streams continue to run throughout the 
year. Except Akalkot which has a good sized reservoir, ponds are 
few and small. 

^ Akalkot lies entirely within the limits of the Deccan trap. A 
line of high ground forming a water-shed crosses the State obliquely 
from north-west to south-east, and divides it into two nearly equal 
parts of difierent character. South-west of the water-shed is a 
waving plain of mixed soil, watered by the Sina and Bhima which 
together bound this corner of the territory, and by a large stream 
which running nearly south falls into the Bhima near the village of 
Hili. ^ On the river bank the soil is chiefly black, in the rest the 
soil is mixed, but black predominates. Below the black soil is 
crumbled trap or murum and below the murut/m |t,t about forty feet 
is the trap. North-east of the water-shed the country is watered 
by the Bori and the Harni flanked by low ranges of flat-topped 
hills. Though in parts so strong as to prevent cultivation, the hills 
have generally a surface of shallow black soil, overlying layers of 


1 From materials supplied by Mr, 0^ F. G, Crawford, 0* S. 
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State. red mmrum basalt ■ boulders. Some of the high groand is 

AkaIkot covered with loose black- stones whitjh by keeping the moisture in 
the soil is said to aid tillage instead of checking it. Except good 
lime nodules or JcanJmr^ Akalkot is poor in mineral products. Even 
good clay fit to make baked bricks and tiles is not found. 

0iiBate, The hot season from. mid-March to in id- June is probably the 

healthiest time of the ye-ar, ■' The heat is seldom oppressive; a 
strong breeze from the west blows throughout a great part of the 
day, and the nights are generally ..cool and pleasant. Thunderstorms 
are not uncommon m April and May and cool the air for two or 
three days. To the middle of June the temperature ranges from 
73"" to lOd'". The rainy season lasts from tlie middle of June to 
the middle of October, with a climate for the most part pleasant 
and cool, but becoming oppressive towards the middle of Sep- 
' tember. The close of the monsoon is the most unhealthy time of 

the year, when fever and ague, diarrhma, and dysentery prevail. The 
cold season is very pleasant, the cold never being excessive. The 
sky is frequently overcast towards the middle of December, and a 
few showers fall, of the greatest value to jvdri the staple cold 
weather crop. The prevailing winds from March to November are 
from the west and south-west, and from November to the end of 
February from the east, north-east, and north. Dysentery, diarrhma, 
and fevers both remittent and intermittent, are the commonest 
diseases. Much guineaworm is caused by the lower classes wading 
to their knees in the wells when filling their water jars. At 
Akalkot this disease, which was terribly common, has been checked 
by building a wall round a chief well. 

Rainfall. The rainfall is scanty, uncertain, and variable. In 1855 it was 

324 inches and between 1866 and 1868 the average fell to twenty-three 
inches ; since then the average has risen to between thirty and 
thirty-five inches. 

Forests. Akalkot has little forest land and few plantations. The only 

timber trees ai^e hdhhuls Acacia arabica and nims Azadirachta indica, 
which are barely enough to meet local demand. Other timber is 
imported, chiefly from Sholapur, Colonel Baumgartner planted a few 
teak and jack trees with success. In 1882, in forty-four villages 
about 20,000 acres have been set apart as forest reserves. The chief’s 
garden at Akalkot has large groves of cocoa and areca palms and 
mango and other fruit trees. 

Animals. grazing lands or kumns are the private property of the 

chief , there is little hay, and other fodder, especially kadU or millet 
stalks, is dear. This checks the breeding of cattle and sheep which 
are inf erior both in size and quality. "Wild animals, es];)ecially of 
" the larger kinds, are almost unknown. There are no tigers and 

panthers ; jackals and foxes are common, and wolves are occasionally 
found. In the chief’s grazing lands antelopes are preserved, but are 
not numerous. 

Biicls. ■ Game birds are few. Bustard are rare; and in the chief’s kurans 
: a few florican are found dxiring the rains. The painted or common 

■■ ' ..^ndgrous© are, rarely found in, any quantity. 
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According to the 1881 census, AkaUcot had ; a population of 58,040, State, 
of whom 50,448 (25,547 males and 24,901'-females) or 86*92 per cent Akalrot. 

were Hindus, 7590 (3921 males and 3669 females) o.r 13'G8 per cent people. 

Musalmans, and two Cliristians. Among Hindus there are about 3000 
Brahmans/2000 Vanis, 20,000 Lingayats, 8000 Marathds, 3000 
Kolis, 5000 Dhangars, 2000 Pdnchdls, and 7000 Mhars, Mangs, and 
Ohambheirs. The Miisalmans are mostly Sunnis. Of craftsmen 
there are about 9000 weavers and spinners. The weavers are chiefly 
Eoshtis, Lingayats, Panchams, and Salis, and the spinners are 
Lingayats, Taiiis, MaiAthds, Kolis, Mh^rs, and Musahntos. Of 
other craftsmen carpenters, smiths, and shoemakers are only of local 
consequence. 

Land is more or less watered, chiefly from wells and some- 
times by hudhis or lifts near river banks. It is seldom watered by 
fair-weather dams and channels. Except when planted with sugar- 
cane which yields only one crop, watered lands yield two crops, rice 
as a JeharifoT early crop undjvdri or other grain as a rabi ox late crop. 

Of the early or kharif crops the chief are hdjri spiked millet 
PeniciUaria spicata, tur Cajanns indicus, amhddi hemp Hibiscus 
cannabinus, Mpus cotton Gossypium herhaceum, and emndi ^ castor- 
seed Riciniis communis . Of the late or rahi crops the staple is jvdri 
Indian millet Sorghum vulgare. In the north the fefcrZ/andin 
the south and west and on the banks of the Boxi the rabi crops 
yield the heaviest outturn. 

Moneylending is carried on in the same way as in ShoMpur. The Moneylending, 
chief moneylenders are Gujarat Vanis and some M4rw^r Td»nis 
and local Brahmans. For a husbandman the rate of interest is 
heavy, as much as four per cent a month on personal security and 
two per cent on mortgages. There is no mint in the State, and the 
Imperial rupee is the current coin. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs north-west and south- Trade, 

east for eighteen miles. It has one station at Earabgaon, about 
seven miles south-west of Akalkot. The station is joined to Akalkot 
by a metalled road. In an ordinary year Earabgaon station has 
little traffic as it mostly goes to Sholapur by road. During the 
scarcity of 1871 and the famine of 1876 grain largely came to 
Earabgaon by rail. Besides the metalled road to Earabgaon station 
a made road runs north-west to ShoMpur from Akalkot. ^ The chief 
exports are jvdri and cotton piecegoods. The chief imports are 
from ShoMpur and the Nizdm’s territory wheat and pulse ; from 
Sholapur, European cotton twist, salt, cocoanut oil, iron and copper 
ware, cotton piecegoods and silk, bangles, hetelnuts, dates, and 
black pepper ; from the Eiz^m’s territory, indigo ; from Bij^pur 
clarified butter and native twist ; and from Ealydn tmned hides. 

The foi'mer transit trade which the Vanjari^, carried through 
Akalkot from Sholapur to Eulbarga, R^ichur, ^ Ealy£n, and other 
towns in the Nizam's territory has now passed by* the railway. 

Of crafts the chief is the weaving of coun'trjjdclft, mostly woinen'^ ^ drafts, 
robes, bodicecloths, shouldercloths, waiS‘^lo^t&,f itorbans, and coarse 
ol(Mx or khddi. Of about 9000 persons 
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industry^ about 2000, are weavers anil the rest are spinners. There 
are about 1200 looiiiSj, whieh in a good year yield an outturn worth 
about 150.000 (Rs. 5 MMu'}* 

The State was siuweyed between 18G6 and 1871. According to 
this siiiTcy, exeludiiig alienated and leased villages, the State has an 
area of 295,571 aeres^'.-of which about 93,800 acres of the worst 
land were lying waste in 1882-83. The average acre rate on arable 
land is about li#. M, (12 as.}. Since the introduction of the survey, 
a considerahle area of land has been yearly thro'^ni up, chiefly 
because under the chief’s management hiishandmen were allowed to 
take hiijiujat or garden land only on the condition of taking a 
certain amount oijimyat - or dry- crop land, while under the survey 
husbandmen are free to take either. Of late the demand of land 
for tillage has increased. 

J iistice is now administered in accordance with the principles of 
British law. The State has one ni/dyddhish's, one mamlatdar’s, 
and two mahalkaris’ courts. The nijdyddhish has the powers of a 
district magistrate and decides civil suits of any value. The mam- 
latdar has the powers of a second class magistrate and the mahalkaris 
of a third class magistrate. Besides acting as magistrates, the mamlat- 
ddr and mahalkaris decide civil suits of not more than £50 (Rs. 500). 
The Political Agent has the powm's of a Judge and Sessions Judge 
and his assistant in immediate charge of the State, of an Assistant 
Judge and Sessions Judge. The Governor in Council is the highest 
appellate court. Besides the shihandi police of forty-one men who 
are dressed and armed like the sepoys of a native infantry regiment, 
the State has the regular police of seventy-one men paid in cash, 
and a body of 268 village police paid partly in cash and partly by 
rent-free lands. 
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Of about £23,500 (Bs. 2,35,000), the gross revenue of the State in 
1882-83, the land revenue amounted to £14,880 (Bs. 1,48,800) and 
the local fund cess to £1130 (Rs. 11,300). 

In 1882-83 the State had nineteen schools with an average attend- 
dance of 664 maintained at a yearly cost of about £490 (Bs. 4900), 

In 1871 a dispensary was started at Akalkot w^hich is in charge 
of a hospital assistant. In 1882-83 at this dispensary 8940 patients 
were treated and 2620 persons were vaccinated. 

Akalkot is the only town in the State with a population of about 
8500. The town lies two miles west of the Bori river in a hollow 
commanded by a spur of higher ground surrounding the vale. It 
was once fortified by a wall and a ditch. The wnll is much ruined 
and the ditch is partly filled. It has no large building. Eear the 
town is a fine and well shaded garden belonging to the chief, which 
has groves of ma^o, cocoa-palm, betel-palm, and other fruit trees. 
Besides Akalkot the chief villages are Chapalgaon, Jeur, Karajgi, 
Mangrul, 17agansur, Tolnur, and Y4gdari. 

The separate history of Akalkot does not begin until the early 
^rt of the eighteenth century. During the sixteenth century it 
PS?!' r^^.the debateable ShoMpur district, which so often proved 
? between Bijdpur and Ahmadnagar. In the beginning 
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of the seventeenth century it was held by Ahmadnagar^ as at that 
time Malik Ambar’s settlement was introduced into its villages. In 
1707 after the death of the Emperor Aurangzeb, Shahu Shivaji’s 
grandson, who had been in confinement since his father Sambhaji’s 
death in 1689, was set free by Aurangzeb’s successor Bahadur Shah. 
On his return to the Deccan Shahu encamped at Pardd, a small 
village in the Shivri sub-division of Aurangabad. Here he was 
attacked by Saydji, the headman of the village, who appears to have 
been a partisan of Tdrdbdi the widow of Rajdram who was 
struggling with Shahu for the Mardtha headship. In the fight 
Sayaji was defeated and killed. His widow taking her three little 
boys, threw herself at Shdhu’s feet and implored his forgiveness and 
protection. The kindhearted Shdhu, moved with pity, offered 
to take care of Ednoji the eldest of the children. The mother 
gladly agreed, and received from Shahu the villages of Pardd, 
Shivri, and Thdna in moMsa indm. Ednoji, who was a good- 
looking lad of about ten, soon won the favour of Shahu. On the 
way to Sdtdra, the force was attacked by a band of highwaymen. 
The nominal command of the detachment employed to disperse 
this band was given to the boy Ednoji. They promptly dispersed 
the banditti and in reward for his first success Shahu changed the 
child’s name to Eattehsing. In 1712 Shdhu took Eattehsing into his 
family, and gave him the family surname of Bhonsle and the Akalkot 
state in hereditary jdgir. Among other campaigns Eattehsing 
went on an expedition to Kolhdpur in 1718, to Bandelkhandin 1730, 
to Bhdgdnagar iu the Kamdtak, and to Trichmdpoli in the train of 
the PrufiTOidAi and Edghoji Bhonsle in 1818. In 1749 on the death 
of his patron Shdhu, Eattehsing retired to Akalkot, where he died 
in 1760. He had two wives Ahalydbdi and Gujdbdi, who both 
became satis on his death. Eattehsing was succeeded by his 
nephew Shdhdji, son of his brother Babdji Lokhande, pdtil of 
Pardd, whom five years before his death with the Peshwa’s 
sanction he had adopted. In 1760 on his death Shdhdji 
was succeeded by his son Eattehsing also called Abdsdheb. A 
dispute between Eattehsing and his brother Tulidji was settled by 
the cession to Tuljaji of the village of Kurla in the Khatdv sub- 
division in Sdtdra.^ On the 3rd of July 1820 the Honourable East 
Tnfiia. Company entered into an agreement with Eattehsing restoring 
to him the estates which with the rest of the Sdtdra territories 
had come into the possession of the British Government. In 1822 
Eattehsing died and was succeeded by his son Mdloji. In 1828 
Mdloji died and was succeeded by his son Shdhdji, who was eight 
years old. During the minority of Shdhdji, the Edja of Sdtdra 
assumed the management of the State. In 1830, certain changes 
introduced by the Edja in 1829 led to a rising headed by Shankar- 
rdv sardeshmukh of Borgaon. To queE this ri^g a British force 
was sent from Sholdpur to Akalkot. It met wim severe resistance, 
and the rebels did not yield till the Resident at Sdtdra offered an 
amnesty. Inquiry showed that the people had received much 


1 Kurla lias a yearly revenue of about £423 (JG^. 4^) aad is still (1884) held by 
Tuljdiji’s grandsons. 
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provocation from tlie .B4Ja of Siitara and a Britisli officer Captain 
Jameson was appointed regent of tlie State during Slniliaji's minority. 
In 1849, on tlie aniiexation of SaMra, the chief of Akalkot became a 
feudatory of the British (Jovernmeiih In 1857 Shahaji died and 
was succeeded by his sonlldloji In 1866 Maloji was deposed for 
misrule and died in 1870. ..'Maloji left an infant son Slidhdji, the 
present chief who was bom in 1867. The chief of xikalkot, sur- 
named Bhonsle, is a Mardtha by caste and ranks as a first class- 
sarddr of the Deccan. He is entitled to no salute. He does not 
pay tribute, but in lieu of the contingent of horse stipulated in the 
agreement of 1820 p.ays a' commuted yearly allowance to the 
British Grovernment of, £1459 4^. (Bs. 14,692). Since 1866 the 
State has been under British, management. At present (1883) it k 
in charge of the assistant collector of Sholapur under the Collector 
of Sholapur as Political Agent 
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Tkm following Botes^ on tlie, birds' of tlie district. ore contribnted 
by Mr. J. Daviclsoii, C. S. : 


2 . 


OTOGYPS CALVIJS. (Smp,) ^ i ^ f - i 

This is the only true Yulture resident in the distriefc, aiicl is Biiiiy 
common, a pair being found for nearly every half dozen villager. 
Theii’ nests are generally on high trees in the neighbmirhooa m 
villages and contain eggs from the end of December to the 
beginning of March. 

bis-GY’PS PALLESCENS. (Hume.) 

PSEU.DOGYPS BENGALBNSIS. (Gmel) . 

Both these vultures are seldom seen but they must often cross the 
district though probably at a great height as one sometimes finds 
one or two of them in company with the otogyps feeding on any 
stray carcass that has escaped the Mhars. 

NEOPHRON GINOmiANUS. {Latham.) • 

Is common everywhere, breeding from February to April upon 
the roofs of temples and also upon trees when the roofs are 


not available. 

11. PALCOJUGGER. {Gray.) 

A permanent resident, fairly common through the dry part oi toe 
district, breeding from January to April. 

16. FALCO CHIQUEEA. {Baud.) ^ 

Much more common than F. Jugger ; a very noisy bird, breeding 
generally on mango trees in gardens from February to April. 

17. CBECHNEIS TINNUNCULUS. (Lin.) 

A common cold weather visitant. 

18. CEECHNEIS NAUMANNI. (Fleisch.). 

A large fiock of a small kestrel, presumably this, was seen by the 
writer once in January ; unfortunately none were shot and it may 
have been the eastern form C. pekinensis. (Swink,) 

23. ASTUEBABIUS. {Gmel.) , 

Common wherever there are gardens with mango trees, breedmg 
in March and April. 

24. ACCIPITER NISUS. (Lm.) ; 

The English Sparrow Hawk, is a fairly common cold weather 
visitant. 

27. AQUILA HOGILNIK. (Qm.) 

The Imperial eagle is very rare ; one immature specimen was shot 
in the rains. 

28. AQUILA CLANGA. (Pall) 

20. AQUILa‘vINDHIANA. (Franhl) 

The common eagle of the district, being very common everywhere 
but iu the deep black soil part. Its nests generally built on low 
hdhhul trees may be found with eggs depending on the season from 
the middle of September till the end of February. 

31. HIEE^TUS PENNATUS, 

Is rare but may occasionally be found sitting on the banks of the 
rivers of the district. As it is little la?ger than a kite it is 
often passed over. 


^ The marginal numbers on the left side correspond with those found in Captain 
Butler’s Catalogue of the Birds of the southern pprMcm of the Bombay Presidency 
(1880). 'y'. 
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38. 


KISAETUS FxlSCIATUS. (VmlL) 

By no means aiieommoii in tlie distrietj breeclmg in January^ on 
bigh trees ; the enormons size of tlie iiest at once clisfeiiigiiisliing 
its Iiiiliitation from that of the ® Wokhab- ' 


CmCAiTUS GALLICUa {Gmil) 

A not nxicommon bird in the bare part of the district from 
Beptemljer till Alareh. it may easily be recognized from its 
white breast, huge eyes, and habit of hovering like a kestrel- 
Sa bis-SPILOEKIS MELAKOTiS, {Jenl) 

A rare Tisitaiit. 

45. BUTEO EEROX, (8. Q, Gmel) 

Ycry rare ; only one specimen having been obtiiiiiecL 
48. BUTASPUR TEESA. {FranhL) 

Formerly very common, but since the famine it is decidedly scarcer; 
it breeds in the end of March and beginning of ApriL 
51. CIRCUS MACRURUS. {8. G, Gmel.) 

Is very common from September till March and sometimes fro^ 
the end of August - 

54. CIRCUS ^RUGIXOSUa {Lin.) 

Also a not uncommon cold weather visitant. 

55 . HALIASTUE IKBUS. {Bodd.) 

Not common but found along the Ehima ; breeds about March* 

56 . MILVUS OOYINDA. {Syhes.) 

Common everywhere, breeding from September to March. 

57 . PERNIS PTILORHYNCHUS. {Tern.) 

Not common in the district. 

59 . ELANUS CCERULEUS. {Desf.) . , 

Was formerly far from common. Since the scarcity is tn 
commonest bird of prey in the district ; half a dozen pairs 
almost certain to be seen in any morning ride. No bird’s 
is easier to find than this, as while building, with eggs or 
the old birds are almost always flying round the tree containing 
the nest chasing away other bii'ds of prey or crows and addin& 
stick after stick to the nest long after the eggs are laid* ^ ^ 
spite of all this care the nest, which is generally on a low 
tree near a water-course, is a mere platform of sticks. The 
seem to breed twice a year once in January and February nn^ 
again in June and July, 

60 . STRIX JAYANICA. (Qm.) 

Moderately common, breeding in January and February. 

65 . SYRNIUM OCELLATUM. {Less.) 

Naturally rare as might be expected in such a treeless distrk'^ ^ 
ShoUpur, but found in several of the Barsi villages and alf^o ^ 
•Akalkot. 

68 . ASIO AOCIPITRINOS. (Pall) 

Yery common in the cold weather among long grass, 
being started in a beat for florican. 

69 . BUBOBElTGABENSIS. (Pranhl) 

Common along the rivers and water-courses ; breeding in Novemo® 
and December in holes in banks. 

74 , SCOPS PENNATUS. [Hodgs.) ,, 

; A smaU-eared owl identified as this is found occasionally 
through the district* 

76 . CARTNEBRAMA {T&m.) 

The ‘'Punch and Judy Owl” is very common every 
breeding in hollow trees in February March and April. 

81 . NINOX LUGUBRIS. {Tkk) 

Bare. ^ 

The small birds are fairly numerous in species but feW 
actual numbers, and many of the migrants merely pass througb the 
district going and returning. The following have actually 
; oibserved 

HIRUNDO RUSTTOA (Inn.). 

. ^ Common in the cold weather. 
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84. HIEUNBO HLIFEEA. {StepK) 

Fairly commonj breeding in the rains in wells. 

85. HIRTODO ERYTHEOPYGIA. {Sykes.) 

Common, breeding in old buildings eTerywbere, 

86. HIEUISTDO FLUVICOLA. (Jerd.) 

Very local, the only breeding place known is tinder tbe railway 
bridge at tbe Motibag tank where there are generally some 
hundred nests, and eggs may almost always be found. 

89. COTYLE SINENSIS. {Gray.) 

Found along the rivers in the cold weather, occasionally breeds 
both then and in the hot weather. 

90. PTYONOPEOGNE CONCOLOE. {Sykes,) 

Common, breeding twice a year frequently in the verandas of 
bungalows. 

98. OYPSELLUS MELBA. {Lin,) 

Has been noticed singly on one or two occasions in the end of the 
rains. 

100. OYPSELLUS AFFINIS. 

Abundant everywhere, breeding in the rains and probably at other 
seasons under almost every village gate. 

102. CYPSELLUS BATASSIENSIS. {Gray.) 

Naturally very rare but a flock of some twenty were continually 
flying round two toddy-palm trees near Karmila and probably 
they bred among the leaves but no one could cHmb the trees. 

107. CAPEIMULGUS INBIOUS, {Lath.) 

Bare, but probably breeds. 

112. CAPEIMULGUS ASIATICUS. {Lath.) 

Also tolerably common in the barer parts. Breeds in June. 

117. MER.OPS VIEIBIS. {Lin,) 

Very common everywhere, breeding in holes along the roadsides 
in April. 

120. MEEOPS PEESICUS. {Pall) 

A small flock seen near Pandharpur in October 1877. 

123. CORACIAS INBICA. {Lin.) 

Is very common from about the end of September till the hot 
weather when it leaves. It does not breed in the district. 

129. HALCYON SMYENENSIS. {Lin.) 

Fairly common, breeding in banks and old. wells, from April to 
June. 

134. ALCEBO BENGALENSIS. {Gmel) 

Is not common in ShoMpur. It probably does not breed in the 
district. 

136. CEEYLEEUBIS. {Lin.) 

Is common along all the rivers, breeding through the rains or cold 
weather. 

148. PAL.®OENIS TORQUATUS. {Bodd.) 

Swarms everywhere, breeding in holes in trees where they are to 
be found; when not obtainable, in holes in village walls and 
temples from November to February. 

149. PAL^OENIS PUEPUEEUS. {P. L. S. Mull) 

Is common in the gardens during the rains but leaves the district 
at the beginning of the cold weather and does not return till the 
rains are well set in, 

160. FICUS MAHEATTENSIS. {Lath.) 

Not common, but among the habhal trees along the rivers a few 
are always to be found at all seasons. 

188. YUNX TOEQUILLA. {Lin.) 

The wryneck is common in the cold weather^ % 

197. XANTHOLdBMA H^MACEPHALA- ' 

Is rare in the district but is a permanent iresideut. 

199. OUCULUS CANOEUS. {Lin.}. 

Has been noticed in the beginning of irasina. 

201. CUCULUS POLIOOEPHALUS. {Lath.) 

Noticed in the cold weather and end of ihe rain^ 

203. CUCULUS MICEOPTEBUS, {Gould.)k 

Common in the rains, 

B 125-65 
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n% COCCYSTES JACOBraUS.,'(Bocld) 

Common during the rains, and seen occasionally at otlier times. 
Tile writer took one ' of its eggs from a nest of Ciiatarrksea 
candata in Sepfcemter I8f9. • 

214, ECBYKAMIS HOKOBATA. {LhL% 

The koel is common wlieraver tlicre, are gardens witii mango 
trees, and the writer has taken Its eggs (in one case two from one 
nest) from the nests of toth C. splendens and 0. macrorhynchns. . 
217. CEKTEOCOCCYX BOFiPEXNIS. fill.) 

This bird is fairly common and nests as a rule during the rains. 
The writer has however found nests in the cold weatlier, 

, 232. OINXYRIS ZEYLOKICA. (Atm) ' . ' . . ' 

This honeysiicker is very scarce In the district. It is fairly common 
ill Pandharpur and Sdiigola and the writer has once or twice 
noticed it in ShoMpur and Karmala, but it seems to shun the 
eastern parts of the district. It nests early in the rains, in tbe 
cold "weather, and 'again in the hot. 

234. CTXNYEIS ABIATICA. {Lmh,) 

This is much commoner than the last and is found all over the 
district : it breeds as far as can be seen only once a j^'ear in May 
June and July. 

254. UPUPA EPOPS. {Im.) 

Is a winter yisitant and probably not uncommon. 

255.,UPUPA CEYLOHENSIS. {Mekk.) ■ ; 

A not uncommon resident, building in holes in village walls and 
in April and May. 

256. LAJSriUS LAHTOBA. (Sphes.) 

This is the common shrike in Sholapnr, and may be found every- 
where. It breeds probably twice a year once in March and again 
from May to July. 

257. LAKIUS ERYTHEONOTUS. (l%or5.) 

This shrike has been only noticed in Sholapnr from September to 
February and even then is far from common. It certainly does 
not breed unless in BarsL 
260. LANIUS YITTATUS. (Valence,) 

This shrike is common enough during the end of the rains and 
cold weather but the vast majority leave in February. A few 
howmyer remain all the year and may perhaps breed. 

268. YOLYOGIVORA SYEESI. (StrickL) 

Passes through the district in April and October. A few seen in 
the winter. 

276. PERICROCOTUS PERIGBIKUS. (Lin,) 

Is a common bird among the gardens and breeds early in the rains, 
generally choosing a small hdhkul or some milk-bush as the 
situation for its nest, 

277. PERICBOCOTPS ERYTHROPYGIUS. (Jerd.) 

A small flock of these were seen by the writer once in the S^ngola 
sub-division. 

278. BUOHANGA ATRA. (Berm,) 

The king crow is common everywhere, breeding in May and June. 
Ml. BI70HAHGA O^RGEEBCEHS. (Lin,) 
t Once or twice noticed as a straggler in the cold weather, 

288. MUS01PBTA PARAPISI. (Lin.) 

This bird passes through the district in the end of the rains and 
again about the. migration is most probably from west to 

east and not north.to south. 

292. LEUCOCERCA AUREOLA, (VieUL) 

293, LEUCOCERCA LEGOOGABTER. (Cm,) 

Both these little fantails are found occasionally during the cold 
weather, but neither remains permanently. 

297. ALSEOKAX LATIEOSTRIS. (BaffiS 
‘ ,• ■ ' v : A cold wepsm^, 

;li: j^li,;gp)POEAlAMBIiASrOPg. .. . 

I - - 1 17 . 
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307. CYORNIS RUFICAUDTJS. [Stoains.) ^ 

One specimen only procured, so eyidentlj a mere straggler. 

323. bis-ERYTHROSTEENA PARVA, (BecML) 

Common in the cold weather ; may often be fonna perched on one s 
tent ropes. 

348. PITTA BRACHY^URA. {Lin.) / ' ^ A A . 

This beautiful bird is not rare in April or October, but the writer 
has never seen it except in these months. 

351. CYANOOIHCLUS CYANUS. {Lin.) 

Common during the cold weather. 

353. PETROPHILA CINCLOEH.YNGHA. {ngom) 

Is not uncommon in the end of the rains but does not seem to be 
found at any other time. 

385. PYOTOEIS SINBNfcJiS. {€hnel) - • ^ , 

Is not common in the district and the writer has never found its 
nest there. 

436. AEOYA MALOOLML {Syhes.) , . 

This is the common large babbler in^ ShoMpur, and is famy 
common ; breeding all through the rains, 

438. GHATAERHJSA GAUD ATA, {Dum.) ' 

Is very common and breeds at all seasons except the actual hot 
weather. 

462, MOLPASTES ECEMORRHOUS. (Gmel) 

This is the common hulhul at Sholapur and breeds in the rains. 

468. lORA TIPHIA. (Am.) . . 

This bird in the Zeylonioa type is common and breeds in the rams 
generally in a milkbush hedge, but occasionally on small hdhhul 
trees and at times in gardens. 

470. OBIOLUS KUNDOO, {Sykes.) 

Common, breeding in June and July. 

475. COPSYCHUS SAULAEIS. {Lin.) 

Is a rare bird in the district and generally found singly. It does 
not seem to breed within the limits of the district. 

479, THAMNOBIA FULICATA. {Liii.) 

Is very common everywhere ; the specimens however are hardly 
typical fulioata,” there being a brownish tinge on the back. It 
breeds abundantly about houses from April to July. 

481. PRATINCOLA CAFRATA. {Lin.) 

Moderately common but most of the birds leave the district in the 
hot weather. The only nest taken in Sholdpur was in July, 

483. PRATINCOLA INDICUS. {Blyth.) 

Yery common in winter. 

497. RUTICILLA R0FIYENTR1S. (VieilL) 

Also common in the cold weather. 

507. LARVIYORA SUPERCILIARIS. {Lerd.) 

jSTot uncommon in the end of the rains and beginning of the cold 
weather. 

530. ORTHOTOMUS SUTORIUS. {Forst.) 

The tailor bird is fairly common, breeding in the early rains. 

534. PRmiA SOOIALIS. {St/kes.) 

This tailor bird which however does not sew its nest into a leaf as 
an orthodox tailor bird ought to do, is not nearly so common as 
the last. It also breeds in the rains. 

639. CISTIOOLA CERSITANS. {Frankl) 

Common in the grass kwrcms and generally on waste lands. It 
breeds in the rains. 

643. BRYMGEOA HSTORNATA. {Sykes.) 

This is the common plainly plumaged warbfer;, found everywhere 
in the district. August and September the two months it. 
breeds in and its nest is generally suspended from some low 
branch between two fields j its . marked with clarets 

E atches and lines, are about the prettiest eggs ever known, 

AIS RAMA. (SyhtB.) , T’' / - • 4 . ^ -■ 

Not uncommon. ■ ' ■ ' ■ , , ^ 

581, SYLVIA JERDONI, {Blyth.) 

Common in the cold weather. 
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58a MOTACILLA MABEEASFATElS^SIS. (^ 111 ,) ^ 

Common and a verjr familiar bird ; a pair breeding every year in 
one of the boats in tbe boat-lion se oii tlie Motibiig tank* It 
aronerallv breeds again dimiig. tlie .end of tbe cold weather. 

50L MOTACILLA feUKHCHEKSIS, {Sfjkm.} 

A winter visitant bat not at all nncommon at that season* 

50a BUDYTLS ClIiEEEOCAFILLA. {Satl) 

mA BULYTES CTTEEOLA. {Fullm,) 

Both birds are fairly common during the cold weather and latter 
end of the rains but are only winter migi’ants. 

Sm FIFASTES MACULATES* {BoiirjsA ^ ^ ^ , 

Bather rare, but. noticed several times during the winter. 

600. COB YD ALLA RtJFULA, {VkUL} 

Yeiy common in the cold weather. Does not however as far as 
has been noticed ever remain and breed in this district. 

660. OOBTUS MACRORHYKCHUS. (Wa^kn) 

The large black crow is common everywhere, breeding generally 
in the end of the hot weather but sometimes at the very begin- 
ning of the rains. It is not genemlly as familiar as the gray 
crow but it occasionally builds on small trees in large towns 
■in. the same way, 

663. COEYUS SPLEYDENS. {rmU,} 

The gi'ay crow is very common everywhere, breeding fi^om May to 
July. . ... 

684, ACRIDOTHERES TRISTIS* {Lin.) 

The common Tmma, is plentiful everywhere and breeds in this 
district only during the end. of the hot weather and the rains. 

687. STUROTA FAGOBARUM, (DmeL) 

The blackcrested starling is a rarish bird in the district, and 
although it has been seen nearly every month it does not seem 
to breed there. 

690. PASTOR ROSEUS. {Un.) 

The jvdri bird. This bird is very common from the end of the 
rains till the jvdri fields are cut in February. The birds roost 
and spend the middle of the day in the hdhhil groves along 
the %vater-courses and sally out from them into the jvdri to which 
they do a great deal of damage. They are difficult to drive 
off if habhuh are near to which they can fly for shelter, and 
this is one of the reasons why the plantation of such groves by 
the forest department is so unpopular in the Deccan- 

694. FLOCEUS FHILIPFINUS. {Lin.) 


The weaver bird is very common and its nests may be found 
hanging from the hdhlml trees along almost all the water-courses 
and above old wells ; the eggs are laid in July and August. 

699, AMADINA PUYCTULATA. {Lin.) 

Is very rare in the di^rict. A pair was only noticed on one 
occasion and that was during the rains. 

703. AMABIKA MALABARICA. (Lin.) 

Is excessively csommon, making its round grass nest at all seasons 
in the nearest thorny bush. The young cling to the nest long 
after they are able to fly. 

706.:FASSER IlSTDIOUS. {Jtrd. and Behy.) 

The Indian sparfow is as much a nuisance here as everywhere 

71L GYMYORIS FLAVTOOLlilS; {Fran^l.) 

Is decidedly a rare bird in the district. The writer obtained one 
nest on the banks of the Bhima in April 1877, and the bird has 
been seeS on a few other occasions. 

^ 7M. EtTBPIi^A MELAlSrOGEFHALA, {8<iop.) 

: ' i Is a common winter visitant joining with the weaver birds in 

^uhdbring the- odfn fields. • 

t'i: ISfoticed on one or two. oecasiohs but it is hot nwrly as cbmihon 

OTrSLicr4t-p|^,;,_^ the iMt. ' _ Y 
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756 MIRAFRA EEYTHEOBTSEA. (Jeni)' . ' \ . ^ 

This lark is very common in the northerh ana western parts of 
the district but is found nearly eTerywhere. It is one of the 
species that has increased in numbers since the scarcity. It is 
a permanent i^esident and breeds. Its nests are found well 
concealed and very difficult to discoYer, 

768 AMMOMANES PHQilNICUBA. {Franhl) 

The redtailed hnchlark is the commonest lark in the plonghed 
fields, and may be seen everywhere.- Its nestis more like a 
robin’s than a lark’s and is placed on the sides of banks and 
tufts of grass. 

760. PYRRHULAI3DA G-RISEA. {Scop.) 

The blackbreasted finchlark called erroneously by many sports- 
men the ortolan, abounds everywhere and seems to breed at all 
seasons. 

765. SPIZALAUDA DEVA. {Sykes.) 

This bird is very numerous but does not breed till the middle ^ of 
the rains. Its slight crest and reddish plumage at once distin- 
guish it from any of the other ShoMpur larks. 

The ShoMpur district, though a hare waterless country is fairly 
rich in waders, and there are a good many game birds, doves, and 
wild fowl. They include the following species : 

773. OROCOPDS CHLORIGASTBR. {Blyth.) 

The green pigeon is a very rare bird and the writer has only 
twice observed it, once in the Sholdpur head-quarter station 
and again out in the Barsi sub-division. 

788. COLE MBA INTERMEDIA. {StricM.) 

The ordinary wild pigeon is very common in the district, and 
simply swarms in the numerous wells in the Mddha and Sdngola 
sub-divisions, and any number can be shot or snared for pigeon 
shooting in some places. The villagers however dislike their 
being snared or netted and encourage them by building their 
wells with holes specially constructed for the pigeons to nest in. 

794. TURTUR SENEGALENSIS. {Lin.) 

This is the commonest dove of the district,; feeding in the villages 
and along the roads, and breeding at all seasons. Its favourite 
nestling place is a prickly pear bush but it is not particular, 

795. TURTUR SURATENSIS. {Gmel.)^ 

This dove needs a damper climate than ShoMpur and is accord- 
ingly only found there during the rains. Even at that season it 
is very local. 

796. TtfRTUR RISORIUS. {Lin.) 

The large gray ringdove is common all through the district and 
breeds, probably at all seasons. 

797. TXJRTUR TRANQDEBARICUa {Herm.) 

This little dove though local is not uncommon. It appears how- 
ever only to breed during the rains. 

800. PTEROOLES FASCIATIJS. {Scop.) 

The painted sand grouse is common in the Atpddi state on the 
borders of Singola and is occasionally found in the Sdngola 
snb-division itself. The writer has also noticed it in Karmdla. 
It is probably foxmd also in the east of Bdrsi, 

802. PTEROCLES EXUSTUS. {Tern.) 

The common’ sand grouse is abundant everywhere in the district, 
breeding " during’ the hot and cold wmther rhle. The 
young birds give capital sport in the and ate very good 

eating. 

803. PAYG CRISTATDS. (Lih.) . 

There are no truly wild peafowl ik; district; but there are 
numbers at Akalkot and at most dE the villages, in the Karm^la 
suh-division where there is mtich garden' land. They breed in 
September and October and appear tb lay Only three or four 
in this district. 
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810. FEAXCOfJNrS FICTUB. iJml am! Sdhi,) 

Tlio painted panridge is fairly coinmon in Brirsi, Karmdla, and 
tl«' nonli and east of BboM|nir, and t lie writer has once shot it in 
Sdiigola blit in no other paxt» of the district* It appears to 
breed ohIt onec a year in Beptember. 

822. OETY<,U)EXLS*POXD3CKlUANUB. {(JmtL) 

The gniT partxndge is much cominrmer tliun the painted and is 
■ ■ , generally distributed over the whole district. It appears to 
breed t%?iee a year, once at some time beiw'cen February and 
Miiy and xigaiii in the mins. 

827. FEIDICULA AEOOOKBA. C%te,) 

The rock bush quail is very common all through the district and 
breeds- in the rains and sometimes as late as Kovember. 

82a MICROFEE0IX lEYTBBOEHYKCHUS. 

The lYidter has ueTer himself seen t-his bird but has heard of a 
Bpecimen being found near ShoMpur itself. 

82a COTTOHIX COMMUXIS. {B&jim) 

The gi'ay quail though rather local is found in considerable num- 
ber all through the district from September tiU April. It does 
not breed in the district. ■ ■ 

830. COTUEXIX COEOMANBELICA. i€fm.el) 
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The rain quail is much commoner than its larger relatiTe, and is 
found equally all orer the district wherever there is shelter for 
it. It breeds abundantly among the hdjri fields in the rains 
from August to November depending on the season. 

TUENIX TAISOOE. (Syhea.) 

This quail is not common but is widely distributed and breeds also 
in the rains. 

TUENIX DUSSUMIEEI. {Tern.) 

The little button quail is much more common and is really plenti- 
ful in the large grass Jciimns. It is very difficult to flush and 
this makes people think it rare. It also breeds in the rains. 

EUPODOTIS EDWARDSI. {Gray.) 

The Indian bustard is fairly common in Karmdla and generally 
scattered through the other parts of the district. It is one of 
the birds that has appeared in greater numbers since the 
famine. It is a partial migrant coming to breed in the rains 
and mostly leaving in the hot weather. 

SYPHEOTIDES AOEITA. (Latham,) 

The fiorican is found through the grass preserves of the district. 
Except in the ShoMpur sub-division and Akalkot it is scarce, 
and even in these sub-divisions it apjpears to be diminishing 
in numbers. It breeds in the end of the rains, the young often 
not being hatched till the beginning^of November. It ought 
therefore hardly to be shot before the first of December. 

CUESORIUS COEOlSiANBBLICDS. {Gmeh) 

This bird is common on all the bare waste land and among the 
ploughed fields. It lays its much streaked eggs on the bare 
ground in the hot Weather, 

OLAMIOLA OEIENTALIB. (Leach,) 

GLABEOLA LAGTEA. (Tern.) 

Both the swallow plovexrs are found though sparingly in the cold 
weather along the Bhima. 

CHAEADEIUa EIXLYUS. (Gm,) 

The Indian golden plover- is very rare, and the writer has only 
noticed odd birde on the banks of the Ekruk tank, 

JEGIALITIS JERBONI, (Legge,) 

This is the^^common ringed plover found in pairs along all the 
water-courses. It breeds at all seasons except the rains but nests 
are very difficult to find. 

GHETTUBIA aEEC^AEIA. (BaU,) 

A fmrly common winter visitant. 

XiOBfYAN&LDDS INBiam (Eedd.) , 

„„ 'She redw^^ lapwi^ is* oommon everywhere and breeds in the 
' hot weather, 
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HYDEOFHASIANUS CHI^UEGUS, {Scop,y 

Is a scarce bird but a f ew> may generally be aceu about, tbe Moti 
taub. It is beEw<J to ^ : - 

POEPHYEIO FOLIOOBFHALm ' 

The purple coot is a rare TOitot* ,b[Ut;44 8 W ; serv^eraj times. 

BUIApA ATBA, (Xm^) ^ . 

Tbe common bald coot is plentiful tbe.; ooid, weather on all 

the tanks. It does.not 1»edin‘itfe\llw^ 

GALHKULA Cfll^OEOFU^. v 

Tbe water-ben.i^.ray8 in, tbe pairbreed every 

rains behind the dam of the Fandharpur tank. 
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LOBIPLTJVIA MALABAEICA. {Bodd,} 

The yellow-wattled lapwing* essentially abird shunning ciiltiTation* 
is less common but is fairly distributed over tbe, district, Tt 
breeds on bare ground from May to July, 

JSSAOUS BECUEVISOSTEIS. {Omkr,) 

The big river plover is found among stones on the Bhima and^Hira 
rivers but is ver}^ scarce. It probably breeds, 

^mCKEMUvS SCOLOPAX. 

The stone-plover is fairly common among scrub forest wherever 
that exists, and bi*eeds in the hot weather in the district. 
ANTHEOPOXBES VIE, GO. {Lin.) 

The ktdlmn of sportsmen is very plentiful in the district but appears 
more wary here than any place else the writer has been stationed 
in. Large flocks may be found on the banks of the Ekrnk tank 
and they will there allow a sailing boat to pass within long shot if 
the sportsmen are concealed. 

GALLIXAGO STHEXUEA. {Kuhl) 

GALLINAGO CCELESTIS. {Ffenz.) 

Both these snipes are found in the district wherever there is suitable 
ground for them. Bice being hardly cultivated in the district 
and there being no marsh, the places where they are to be had 
are few in number. When the Ekruk tank was first made there 
was capital shooting for a year or two behind the dam. The 
leakage has however stopped and with it the snipe shooting. 
Eight or nine brace however are occasionally got in the water- 
com'se which runs through the Shol4pur camp. A bag of snipe 
in the district generally contains both kinds in about equal 
proportion. 

GALLESTAGO GALLIKULA. {Lin.) 

The jack snipe is commoner than either of the others in this 
district as it is found along all the water-courses with grassy 
banks, but not in sufi&cient numbers to be. worth pursuing for 
sport, 

BHYNCH^A BEJSTGALENSIS. {Lin.) 

Painted snipes are found here and there through the district j 
they are nowhere common; they probably breed. 

NUMENIUS LmEATUS. {Cm.) 

The curlew is a rare winter visitant to Sholapur, 

MACHETES PTJGKAX, {Lin.), 

The rufl is one of the earliest visitants to the district but is very 
local. 

TEIXGA StJBAEQUATA {Quid.) Curlew Stiht. 

TEXXGA MIXUTA {Lekl.) Little Stint, 

ACTITIS GLAREOLA {Lin.) Spotted Sandpiper, 

ACTITIS OCHEOPUB {Lin.) Green Sandpiper. 

TRINGOIDES HYPOLEXTCUS {Lin.) Common Sandpiper. 

TOTANXJS GLOTTIS {Lin.) Greenshane:. 

TOTAKUS STAGXATILIS {BvMt.) Litole Greenshank, 

TOTANUS CALIDEIS {Lin.) Eedshane, 

All these sandpipers. are found in more or less abundance during 
the cold weather, the commonest being perhaps the green 
common sandpipers. 

HIMAXTOPUS CAXBIDUS. {Bonn.). 

The blacfcwinged stilt is fairly common in the cold weather, leaving 
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mi. EEYTHEA PILEKICUEA, {Pmn,} 

Tlie w'bitobreaat^ water-beti is more common, or at all events 
being iniidt mor© nomj attracts greater notice. It also breeds 
in til© rains* . 

m. FORZAXA ^lAEUETTA. .■ {Leaek) 

The spotted mike is not iineommoii in the end of the rains and 
the cold weather wherever there is any moist cover for it. 

915. hEFTOFTILUB AliGALUS. {Lath.) 

This adjutant is very, rare, but the writer has noticed it feeding 
with vultures on carrion several times. 

S 17 . XEXORHYNCflUS ASEITICUS. {Latk} ■ 

The writer has noticed this stork on one or two occasions, 

918. CIC0NIA KIGKA, {Lm,} 

The writer has noticed this stork as moderately common in the early ^ 
winter along the Min- -.river but in no other part of the district, 

920, BISSURA EPISCOTA. {BoM,} ,, . A 

This stork is fairly common and is the only permanent resident 
among the storks. It "breeds in December and January. 

923 , AE.DEA CINEEBIA {Lin.) Cohmoh hbbon, 

924, AEDEA FUEPUEEA (Lfe.) .. Purple. HEROH,. 

Both the herons are found in the district but the purple heron is 
much the scarcest, Heitlier breed in the district, though Ardea 
cinerea may always he found singly, 

925, HEEODIAS TOHRA. (Buck. Ham.) 
m HEEODIAS IHTEEMEDIA. {Hma.) 

927. H1E.ODIAS GABZETTA; (Aiw.) 

All three white egrets are found in the district in the cold weather. 
The garzetta remains and breeds in March and April. 

929. BXJBDLCUS COBOMANDUS. (Bodd.) 

Is common in the district and breeds in several places in March 
April and May. 

930. ARDEOLAGBAYL (Sykes.) 

This pond heron is the commonest of the family but leaves in the 
end of the hot weather. 

931. BUTOBIDES JAVANICA. (Borsf.) 

The green bittern is rare in the district and the writer has never 
noticed it except in the cold weather. It does not appear to breed. 
934, ARDETTA SINENSIS, (GTnel) 

A single specimen obtained. 

937. HYCTICORAX GRISEUS, (Un.) 

This bird is moderately common but leaves the district for two or 
three months in the beginning of the rains. 

938. TANTALUS LEDCOCEPHALUS. {Gmelm.} 

Moderately common along the rivers and certainly nsed to breed 
near the BMma, the tree however having been blown down, the 
birds deserted the place. 

939. PLATALEA LEUCORODIA, (Lin.) 

Eairly common ; breeding in April and May. 

940. ANASTOMDS OSCITANS. (Bodd.) 

Not uncommon in the cold weather along a large river, 

941. IBIS MELANOCEPHALA. (Lath,) 

It is not at all nncommon all the cold weather bnt apparently 
leaves the district in the rains. 

942. INOOOTIS PAPELLOSUS. (Tern.) 

The Mng-cnrlew is common and breeds twice a year in the hot 
weather and the end of the rains. 

943. PALOINELLUS IGNEDB. {B. Q. Gmel) 

The glossy ibis is very rare and the writer has only seen it on one 
or two oc&sions. 

944. PHiENICOFTERUS ANTIQUORUM, (Tern.) 

The flamingo is very rare bnt small flocks occasionally turn up 
in the coM weather; 

950. SAROIDIORNIS MELANOKOTUS, (Pern.) 

The ‘ nukhta^ is not common in the district bnt the writer has 
.i the cohl yreather. 
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mL NITXOPUS COEOMAHBILIAKUS, (mml) 

Cotton teal are also rare. Three or four, pairs stajed. a week or 
two on the Moti tank in July 18*74 font they were so much 
persecuted that they did not stay more. 

m BEHBEOCyGMA JAVAOTCA. {Eorsf.) 

The w^histiiiig teal is a very rare duck, one or two small docks 
may be found on the head of the Ekrnk tank in December and 
January, hut as a rale they shun open country. 

S54. CASAUCA RUTILA, (PalL) 

The ruddy shieldrake or forahmanl duck is common on all the large 
rivers during the cold weather and frequently stays till April. 

m SPATULA CLYPBATA, {lAn.) ^ ^ i 

The shoveller is probably the earliest migratory duck (not teal) that 
appears at the end of the rains, and is found in pairs generally ; 
as they cling to the rushy edgesof the tanks, they are com- 
paratively easy to shoot. 

m ANAS PCECILORHYNCHA {Frmt) 

Is not a common duck in the district. It occurs occasionally in 
the rains, so probably is a permanent resident and breeds. 

961. OHAULELASMUS STREPERUS. (Xm) 

This and the widgeon are the two commonest of the larger ducks. 
Immense flocks sometimes collect on the Bhima flying up the 
smaller rivers at night and returning in the morning. Three or 
more may generally be got by starting at daybreak and walking 
along the bed of one of these streams as they fly down at only a 
moderate height. 

962. DAPILA ACUTA. {Lin.) 

The pintail is not a common duck in Sholipnr, but a few are always got. 

963. MARECA PENELOPE. {Lin.) 

Widgeon are very plentiful, and are often found in company with 
gadwalL 

964. QUERQUEBULA CRECCA. (Hn.) 

The greenwinged teal is the commonest by far of all the wild fowl 
Enormous flocks haunt the Ekruk tank and smaller flocks are 
found wherever there is water for them, 

965. QUERQUEBULA OIRCIA. {Lin.) 

The bluewmged teal is less common than the greenwinged, but is 
generally found in company with it. It stays much later than 
any other of the migratoiy duck. The writer has frequently shot 
it late in April and once in May. 

968, PULiaULA PERINA. {Lin,) 

Is found on all the tanks but is rated uncommon on the whole. 

969. PULIUULA NYROCA. {GuU.) 

The white-eyed duck is also not at all common. 

971. PULIGULA ORISTATA. {Lin.) 

The tufted duck is common in the winter, 

975. POBICEPS MINOR, {Gmd.) 

The “ dabohick ” is common in the few tanks wherever there are 
reeds. It breeds in the rains, 

983. STERNA ANGLEOA, {MonL) 

984. HYBROCHELIDON HYBRIBA. (PalL) 

Both these terns are found occasionally along the rivers. 

987. STERNA MELANOGASTRA. {Tern,} 

This is the common tern in the district and a few pairs breed in 
the hot weather in the sand along the rivers, 

995, RHYNOHOPS ALBICOLLIS. {SwmnsT) 

A rare winter visitant. ^ " 

1004. PELEOANUS PHILIPPERfSIS. {Gmel.) # 

A single pelican believed to he of this s]^cfes was seen by the 
writer on the Pandharaur tank. . 

1007. PHALAOROOORAN PYGMOSUS. {PaU.) 

The little cormorant swarms in the cold weather in places along 
the Bhima. It does not appear however to remain and breed, 

1008. PLOTUS MELANOGASTER. {Penn.) 

The Indian snakebird is moderately common. The writer has seen 
it at all seasons but never seen a nest in the ShoMpur district. 
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APPENDIX B. 

' ' SPECIAL FUA'ERAL RITES. 

AmoxCi the I'ligh elass Himitis special fmiicral rites are perfomied 
when a man is clrowned, or wdien a man dies on an nnliickj claj^ or when a 
Hindu dies an atheist a Ohristlan or a llosalnuin, or when a woman dies in 
pregnancy, montlily eoiirsesj or childl>e.ci The most important of these 
sp«?cial fnnerai rites is thci ceremony called Ndm^anbiiU literally oiFerlngs 
to Xaniyan. The details arer .■ Tlie chief mourner sprinkles a plot of 
ground with cow dung and water, . sets a low wooden stool on the plot, 
spreads rice on the stool, and on the rice puts a copper pot. In the pot 
he puts Tivater, sarimushmihi or Aspai*agus racemosus, and pamharatna or 
hve jew’-els in practice generally an eight-anna piece, and hlling a copper 
plate moth rice sets it on the, pot He then takes a gold image of the god 
Sat^&h or Ntelyan, washes it with h re nectars or milk, curds, 

clarified hutter, honey, and sugar, and sets it on the rice in the plate. He 
offers redpowder, turmeric, fiowei's, and sweet cakes or sugar, bows to 
the image, and prays to it to remove the sins of the dead. He then 
takes the image and puts it in a metal plate, and in another plate puts 
water with sesame, barley, sweet basil leaves, turmeric, and white earth. 
He takes a conch shell and dips it in the water of the second plate and 
pours the crater on the image of Nardyan from the point of the conch. 
Xext he places a silver image of Brahma in a plate and puts the plate on 


a pot and the pot on a heap of wheat. In the same way he places a gold 
image of Yishnu on a heap of gram, a copper image of Rudra on mu^' 
Phaseolus mungo, an iron image of Yama the god of death on tvcUd 
Phaseolus mdiatus, and a lead image of preta or the deceased on sesame. 

He calls on the four deities and the dead to come and live in the images 
and worslnps them in the same way as he worshipped the first image of 
Niriyaii. Eext the chief mourner performs the pra-yaschitta horn or 
atonement sacrifice. He raises a quadranguiar mound of earth, sweeps 
it with sacred grass, sprinkles cowdnng and water on it, draws lines on it 
with a sh^uva spoon made of mango leaves and Ficus glomerata sticks, 

picks up with his tliuxab and ring-finger any small pebbles that may be on 
the mound, again sprinkles water, and kindles a sacred fire on it. He 
takes water in his right hand and says tlxat he kindles the sacred fire called 
vit in order that the sin attaching to the dead, owing to his or her death 
having occurred on an unlucky day, or in water, or during her monthly sick- 
ness, or in pregnancy, or in childbed, or when he was a convert or an atheist, 
or on ground which was not sprinkled with cowdung and cow's urine, 
or which was not strewn with sacred grass sesame and basil leaves, may be 
removed and that he or she may not wander among the living but may go to 
heaven easily. He then throws Hie water on the ground. He puts to the 
north side of the sacred fire two blades of sacred grass and places over 
them two sacrificial vessels one called pranUd or the conductor the other 
; called or the sprinkler. He takes the vessel called pranitd with 

. y,Ris left hand, fills it with water with his right hand, and sets it in its former 
ypla^. He sets three blades of sacred grass on each side of the altar and 

vessels a spoon made of ^ 

^mango leaves and sticks, mpu^mt^xThahusha a knotted cluster of 

: seven blades of sacred a knotted cluster of five 
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blades of sacred -rass, ;>^rnVnWr. two riii^ of t-irnli. r. 

Tesselfordariiii‘c!1mroi\aa4r/^*oo^^^^ flaMis- 

set these tliii\i|s in their proper plar*^s lio tuk. ^ o yiv ^ 

cluster of three hlmleB ot sueivd mw>uml rieio'h- H wjfh fiie 
two sacred grass riiigs, and cutting off the mds «lu' nr 

cluster of three blades of saered grass ho throws tin 111,4 

to the north and plaeiss the hit he has eni^flm thr rt-s^d 
^edpro/rs/iu»yidi'm or the sprinkler. He tlieii p«im. tin inmi the 

vessel called io^nnVd into the \ tssM*l eallnl pruM^^imjmd piiriln^^ nil iln, 
sacriMal things hy sprinkling the water <tn l!ir*in. ly llm* ^mmth of the 

sacred fire he places on the lire the v»>^sel rallitl cijn^uiLln filhnl with 
clarified butter and to the north he phn*«*s ihe caJh**! 

filled with rice and wattu* and gets tin* rice mmhni thm\ Up tju*n Uki% 
a brand from the sacred tire and moves it iu 11 idrcle nmml the aluir, 
and purifies the shrnm S|mm made of mango h-au^ and iimbfir 
sticks, hj heating it on the Ew:*red firt* lyni sprinkling suiter mi it mdth 
sacred grass from the vessel prakshimi, lie ihen t^ike.ii denrn 

the vessels of rice and clarified butter wliiid* were krpt mi the altar 
and purifying them sets them in front of the snerc^l line lie tin* 11 liolds 
the upayam{mak'i(>sh<i or knotted rliist'**r of s»*ven Idadr,^ %>( mivMi gniss 
in his left hand, and the or bundle rd tlire«* wu'rilicial 

sticks in his right hand, and, toiieliing his with tlip rln^u-r ui Mw>r» 
blades of sacred grass, throws tie* bundle »»f thn**' saprife io.l rtivks into 
the sacred fire. Then he throw's oup aftpr aiipflo r ?»m' liinidi ‘^‘^1 and 
eighteen spocmfiils of clarified hiUbT, si.\tt**ius handfuls- of cookc'd riccj, 
and one hundred and eight haiidluls of sesaiii# in the «Mm*cl fire. He 
worsliips his family priest and giv€)s him a cow and taaipsey ptiwuite or 
dakslm'id. ISText the chief mourner performs the rite« caII «1 the 
Vaishzavddi and FamhadmimlM $hr 4 iMhM^ He ipnuids eleveii plantain 
leaves in a line and places on them eleven knotted hladtn of sacii'd grass 
and on these blades eleven balk of rice for eleven ckiiies Vishnu, Shiv, 
Yama the god of death, Som the moon, HavyaviUiaii tlie gock^ oftbring-. 
carrier, Kavyavihan or the manes* offfjring*€anief, Mrityn or ihmtli , Buclra, 
Purusha, Preta or the deceased, and Kiriyam After worshipping these 
eleven balk with fiovrers, redpowdesr, and sweet lm&%l Imivm, lie repeats 
eleven hymns or 'rrmntrds in praise of the ele%^eii deities and pours water 
on the balk from the point of a conch shell and Imws lo them* He spreads, 
five plantain leaves in a straight line and on them kys five limdes 

of sacred grass and on the black® sete five pimith or rim tmlla for Bimtima,, 
Yishnu, Eudra, Yama, and Preta, worsliip them with mipowuler turme* 
ric and fiowers, burns frankincense, lights camphor, offein lilmtions of 
water^ and bows before them. He then worahips the teiily priest and 
other Brihmans and gives them cows, gold, silver, iiw, umbrella, and 
sesame, ^ Thm mrda the Wardymbali ceremony* 
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HOUSE CONSECRATIOX.i 


TiiK Hincltt eemBOTiy for eonseemting a new liouse is called Vdstu-sMuil 
or Tastu being tbe Place Spirit or Genius Loci, It is 

bidiin’cd that if the ceremony is perlormf?d in the month of Bkddrapad 
or September, a month in which the spirits of the dead are supposed to be 
specially powerful, adeatli or some other misfortune will happen in the family 
of the person who perfora^s it. So also the months Famha or December- 
Janiiary the month of the spirit Sankrant, Chaitra or April -May, and 
Ashvin or September- October are nnlncky for a Vmtu-i}metiiig or house 
warming. In any other month but these a lucky day is chosen. On that 
day the house is decked with flowers and mango leaves and friends and 
relations are asked to the ceremony. The host and his wife bathe, dress 
in rich clothes, and sit on low wooden stools placed within lines of quartz 
powder. The family priest sits on a third stool in front of them and 
near him sit other Brahmans called to aid in the ceremony. The host, 
taking water in his right hand, says * I perform this ceremony called 
Vdstiislidnti or Ydstu-soothing no evil may befall my family, and 
that in future I and my family may live happily in this newly built 
iiouse.^ He then throws the water on the ground. The family priest, in 
a winnowing fan takes parched rice and grains of mustard seed and 
scatters them about the house saying ^ Let those blmis or spirits who 
dwell ill this plot of land depart, and let those spirits who trouble or stop 
our ceremony be destroyed by the command of the god Shiv,'‘^ The priest 
then mixes cow’s urine, cowdung, milk, curds, clarified butter, and water, 
and sprinkles the mixture about the house and about the yard. Hext 
he consecrates the spot in which the host is sitting by sprinkling it with 
the same mixture and raises a quadrangular mound on the spot. At each 
corner of the mound a two feet long blackwood peg is driven into the 
ground and a cotton thread is passed round the pegs. The hc^t offers 
curds, milk, pulse of udid Phaseolus radiatus, and parched grain at 
each peg and says ‘ Let the nwgds or serpents go to the bottom of the 
earth, and let all the lohapdlas or guardian spirits which prolong life and 






% 


^ Of the origin of Vistu-qnieting the Ma^syu or fish Furdm, gives the following 
account : A giant named Andhak or Barkness grew so mischievous that Shiv 
attacked and killed him. In the fatigue of fighting Shiv perspired and from his 
sweat a terrible spirit sprang. The spirit was no sooner born than, excited by 
hunger, he began to drink the hlobd of the dead giant. Still his hunger was not 
appeased. The spirit prayed to Shiv that he might have the power of devouring 
anything in the world. Shiv granted the boon and the spirit spread havoe through 
the world and harassed both men and gods. The gods met, hurled the spirit to the 
e^th, and sat on his iKKly^ The spirit* begged the gods to make some provision for 
him promising if they did he would remain quiet and trouble no one. To provide for 
him, the gods ordained that whenever a new house or a well or a pond was finished 
I ipfferings should be made to the spirit and that he would be at liberty to trouble 


Qse who would not make the proper offerings. From that time the spirit was 
'Ifd from; the Sanskrit vfeo dwell because they say the gods dwelt on his 

1 , , ...... , , 

^he Sa:pskrlt tert U hhvid hlmmi-samtMtds ; ye hhiM 
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streiiHli live in tills clwelliiig^^. Tiie host them traces a square of 
turmeric and water on the gromiid and in the ' square lays fire made of 
cowdnngy and sets on the lire a vessel filled with clarified hatter. When 
the butter is hot he takes the vessel in Ms hand and throws® parched 
rice mustard seedj miid Phaseolus radiatus, and three spoonfuls of the 
clarified butter at each comer pillar of the house to . the ...north, south, 
east, and west. He then spreads a white piece of cloth over the altar 
and dipping a golden or reed pen in a mixture of redpowder and water 
draws on it ten lines from east to west and ten from north to south, and, 
placing rice and betelnuts upon it, worships the cloth with redpowder and 
flowers, Hext the host fills two copper pots with water, places them on the 
cloth, puts bent grass, precious stones, and copper or silver coins in them, 
encircles them with a cotton thread, and places on them two copper plates 
filled with rice. On the rice in the copper plate he places two golden 
images one of the Place Spirit Vdstu and the other of Dhruva or the polar 
star and lays before them flowers, turmeric, and redpowder. After this 
he worships the Qmvagrihds or nine planets and the dmliadikpdlds or ten 
quarter guardians and throws into the fire offerings of cooked rice, sesame, 
clarified butter, bent grass, sacred grass, bel or JUgle marmelos fruit, and 
pieces of blackwood, pipal Picus religiosa, palm Butea frondosa, slimni Pro- 
sopis spicegera, and rid Calotropis gigantea. After this cooked rice, curds, 
%tdid^ and a lighted flour lamp are set on a plantain leaf and the whole is 
taken away and laid at a place where three roads meet as an offering to 
the spirits of the place. The host then takes a coccmnut, a plantain, a 
betelnut and leaves, flowers, and sesame, ties them together with a cotton 
thread, and he and his wife, standing together, throw the bundle into the 
Are and bow to it. This is called pumdhuti or the complete offering. The 
family priest then takes ashes from the fire and marks the brows of the 
host and his wife with them. A long red cotton thread is passed round 
the house, and ten flags of silk or paper are fixed in different parts of the 
house roofi^ At the foundation pillar of the house which is called muhurta- 
medlia or the lucky post, a pit about two feet deep is dug and filled with 
water. A little oil is poured on the water. If the oil on the surface of 
the water runs or takes the form of a toiioise it is believed that the house 
will last long and the owner will prosper, otherwise it is feared that 
some evil will happen to the owner or his family. ' An earthen box is 
then brought and filled with bent grass, sesame seed, curds, rice in 
husk, parched rice, seven kinds of corn, precious stones of five kinds, 
mustard seeds, lotus, yali^hahardam or perfumed paste made of 
camphor agallochum and musk, vdla or Andropogon muricatum, moss, 
'manassUla or red sulphurate of arsenic, and ashtagandha or the mixture 
of eight scents. The golden image of Yistu is then placed in the box 
with its face down and the articles mentioned above are placed on its 


^ The Sanskrit text is Visantu hMtaU ndgds loJcapdldscha sarmtas, asmln g^^iH 
vasantvete dyurhalakardis hadd 

® According to the book rituals the parched rice, mustard seed, and clarified 
butter ought to be placed under the pillars before they are fixed. In j^rachce the 
grain and butter are generally sprinkled when the hou^'fe^^Esnpleted. 

^ The roof is the spirit haunt and the flag the spirit-scaaceri So small flags are put 
on some Hindu graves and used in Hindu mifid-riti^- Sb^ii^nis, ships, and armies 
have flags. The spirit of the dead Hindu sits like a |)ird on the-roof for several 
days and is fed by milk. . So the Burmese after ^ wedding throw stones on the 
roof to scare fiends. So the Greek saying, 'Ho robffi» wilihout its evil spirit.’ The 
combination of the flag and the roof is shown in fnany houses hi Bombay and Surat 
on whose roofs an anchor and a flag are painted, ^ 
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ImekJ Tbe box is closed ainl :wora!6pped with flowers and reclpowder. 
Nine earthen or copper pots are filled with watt*r, copper or silver coins 
and hetclimts are put in themb and the host facing east poors water into 
the pit from the nine pots. -He throws sandal -jiaste, ilowerSj ami rice 
into the pit and Ijows to it. The box is then laic! in the pit with the 
Mowing of pipes and the beating of drums and the pit is closed with earth. 

If the earth is enough to fill the pit or if any c?artii remains after filling • 
the pit it is a good omen ; if the earth fails to fill the pit the omen is 
had. filling the pit the spot is eowdungexl, worshipped with red- 

powder and liowers, and a lighted lamp is set on it. The wife of the 
host mixes turmeric in water and . plunging her hands in the mixture 
strikes them against the doors of the house. The host does the same 
with his right hand only,^ The Yistu-soothing ends 'with presents of 
clothes and money to BiiUmmns. and a feast to Brihmans and friends and 
relations. 

This house consecration is interesting for several reasons. Like 
exorcism, as its object is to drive awiiy a spirit, it is one of the early 
rites. T'wo of the most dreaded of early spirits seem to have ];>eeii the 
Place Spirit and the Time Spirit. The Time Spirit is Kal or Mahakal the 
Great Destroyer, Time and Death, as in Europe, being the same. It is 
from the fear that Kal will carry off the bride or the bridegroom that, at the 
wedding moment, grain is thrown over the bride and bridegroom, hands, 
are clapped, music is played, and guns are fired. As every moment has 
its spirit so every plot of ground has its Place Spirit. Whoever builds 
a house trespasses on the domain of a Place Spirit, who, unless scared or 
pleased, will punish the trespasser either by shaking down his house or 
by killing or sickening some member of his family. The beKef in the 
Place Spirit and the need of pleasing him is widespread. The Indian 
Musalm^iis are not less careful than the Hindus to scare the Place 
Spirit. Before a new house is used priests are called and the Euran is 
read and slips of paper with texts from the Kurdn written on them are 
buried. The early Egyptians had a similar practice of placing under a 
stone papers with passages from the Book of the Dead (Tiele’s Egyptian 
Religion, 23, 26). In Burma people are buried alive w-hen a palace is 
finished (Shway Yoes The Burman, II. 207). In the Fiji islands when a 
chiefs house is finished a slave is buried in each post-hoie (Wallace's 
Australasia, 487), In Borneo when a chief makes a house it is sprinkled 
with human blood (Tyior's Primitive Culture, II. 382). In Madagascar 
human sacrifices are offered when the chiefs palace is made {Sibree's Mada- 
gascar, 305) . In Europe the Place Spirit is regarded wdth the same fear. 
The Germans think the first person who enters a new house or crosses a ■ 
new bridge is doomed to be a victim to the Place Spirit (Grimm's Teutonic 
Mythology, III. 1021). The Piets bathed the foundations of towers in blood 
to please the Place Spirit (Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, 414). Accordiag to 
one account the old Irish missionary St. Columbo buried St. Oran under 
the walls of St. Kilda church to please the Place Spirit (Ditto), In 1843 
the people of Halle wished to have a child killed and buried under a new 
bridge to strengthen its foundations (Henderson’s Folklore, 274). The 
feeling lives in the li^k which attaches to an English house warming, in 


1 Burying with the face down is practised by some low tribes in Khdndesh in the 
case of pregnant women and others who are specially likely to come back and plague 
:the living. Mr. A Baines, 0. B. ^ f e 

The handmark as on a saii stone or at a Musalradn wedding is a sign of luck, 
Musahn^ns both BM^ and Bumiis worship an open hand. 
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the Scotch practice of clriBkiiig a health to the fimt ire, and in the French 
iBvitatioii Penclre la ercBimilleri^ to hang the cooking pot that is to attend 
the first cooking. The laeans taken to scare or to please the Place Spirit 
in Barmah, Borneo, Madagasciir, and Scotland hj almniaii sacrifice seem, 
till the hitroclnctioii of British rule, to ha^e been com.inoniy practised in the 
Bombay Deccan. About 1190 when the S4t4m: 'fort was Jmilt by the 
Paiihiila kiii^^s, two Mhars, a boy and a girl, were buried alive at the w^est 
gates as an offering to the place spirit Under the Bedar kings (1 B47 - 1 490) 
a viila<m was tn’anted to a man in reward for providing a man and a wmman 
to be buried under one of the bastions of Fumndliar fort in the Poona 
district which had several times fallen. The Shohipur headman owes Ms 
position to the grant, about the saioe time, of a pregnant vroman to be 
buried alive under one of the easbmn towers of the ^fort, and one of the 
Beshmukh family of Shohlpur is still paid a yearly oash allowance wMch 
was originally made to an ancestor of Ms, in return for the gift of a youth 
to be buried under the great noi’th Shobipur tower. About 1750 a Mdng 
is said to have been buried under the foundations of the Peshwa^'s Shanvdr 
palace in Poona. About 1790 a newly married pair were buried under the 
main entrance to Lohogad fort in Poona and the person, a Maratha, who 
provided the victims was rewarded by the headship of the village on the 
Lohogad terrace. Several other examples of human sacrifices occur in 
connection with the making of wells and ponds which, without the cement 
of human blood, refused to hold water. This worldwide dread of the Place 
Spirit suggests an explanation for the Freemasoffs rites at laying the foun- 
dation stone of a building. Like the Hindus Freemasons have a love for 
the old and preserve old practices by syinbolic explanations. Under the 
foundation stone the Freemason lays grain oil and wine, some news- 
papers, and some coins. The oil they say is put under the stone because 
it is an emblem of abundance, the wine because it is an emblem of joy, 
and the grain because it is an emblem of plenty. The papers are put m 
to show what the literature of the time was like, and the coin to show 
who was then the king. That these explanations do not give the origin of 
the practices appears from the consideration that there is little wisdom or 
profit in putting health, joy, and plenty under a stone ; that if the literature 
of the time is to be handed dovm, letters should be cut in stone or in metal, 
not printed on perishable paper, and that, if the date is to be handed down, 
it should be preserved by being engraven in some notable part of the 
building, not in a place which cannot be reached until every stone of the 
building has been overturned. The historical explanation of the Free- 
masons' foundation-laying rites seems to be that the object of all is to scare 
the Place Spirit. Oil, wine, and grain are among the greatest gladdeners 
supporters and healers and therefore the greatest soarers of disease hunger 
and bad spirits. Grain and oil are used in the Hindu Place Spirit- 
quieting and it is worthy of note that according to the books they should be 
buried at the foot of the house posts instead of as at present being strewn 
on the house fioor. The early Egyptian and modem Musalm^n practice of 
scaring the Place Spirit by burying under the foundation stones slips of 
paper with holy spirit-scaring texts suggests that the onginM newspaper 
was a spirit-scaring slip. The coin again seems ptit mth the same 
object as the coin was put into the dead Greek mou®#2^ is tied to the hem 
of the Hindus' shroud and is used in the . ' VMu-Sh^^ and in 

exorcisms, that is to drive off spirits. 




iiwu, stock, lioidinga, crops, people, 301 - 303 towii. 
details, 408-410, 

Bamlgars : Masalmdn firework makers, 100. 
B4?i : %fillago, temples, 410, 

Bedras : Masalmdn traders, 100. 

Bogampur ; village, Aurangzeb^s daiiglitcr a 
toaib, 4il. 

Beggars : iSO-iOl. 

Beidars : quarry men, 01 - 92. 

Berads : unsettled tribes, 163- 165. 

Bhadbhuiljds : gi-ain parchers, 92, 204 -205. 
Bbagvdnldl ladraji : Br., 275, 417 note k 
Bhdmtds : pickpockets, 165. 

Bbat : Mr. G. A., 254 note 1. 

BMtias : traders, 50-51. 

Bliats : beggars, ISl. 

Bbatydras *• Musalmdn cooks, 206. 

BMlIam : Bevgiri YMav king (1188 « 1192), 275, 
BMls : unsettled tribes, 165. 

Bbima i river, 3-4. 

Bbogdvati : river, 4. 

Bbois :fisbers, 152, 205-206. 

Birds: 511-521. 

Birtbplaco •• details about, 23, 

Births aud Deaths : 389-390. 

Blankets : weaving of, 271-272. 

BodM ; bill, 2. 

Bohords : Musalm^ traders, 201-202. 

Bojgars •* Musalmdn beer-sellers, 205. 

Borrowers •* 244-245. 

Boundaries : 3 * 

Brdhmans : 25-44. 

Brahmapuri : AurangzeVs camp at (1695), 288 ; 

village, temple, 411. 

Bridges : 259. 

Brokers ; 261-262. 

Buffaloes ; ifi* 

Building Stone : 9. 

Burhdn Bizdm : second Ahmadnagar king (1508 . 
1663), 279-282. . , , 

r Mr. 'C» 226. , -i. 

BuiroSs : bamboo workers, 92-93, 

BUSSV : Bfenob commander (1752), 291, 


Acquisition (1818-1870) : 301... ; 

Afiil Shdhis : MusalmAii kings oi Ik»j4|nir I Ml* 
1686), 278 -287. 

Agartrdls : traders, 48-50. 

Age Details ;24. 

Akalkot : origin (1708) of the of, 280 1 Htakf. 
description, houndimm^ aspect, rivew^ m-Aler, 
geology, climate, rainfall, forests, 
people, irrigatioB, crops, moneyiending, 
crafts, land, justice,' revenue, mhmh dtMp&mm'y, 
places, Instory, 505-510, 

Aklnj : town, Aurmgzeh at (1689), 2S8, 407. 

Ald-ud-din KhDji : Delhi Bmi>eror 1316), 

275 note 3. 

Alienated Villages (1SS4) : 365*:t<>6. 

Andhrabhritya : Deccan Hindu dyuMiy tr.c. 

A.D. 300), 275. 

Area : 1 J arable, 218. 

Asadkhdn *. BiJApur general' and auBliiter Pill • 
1549), 279-281. 

Ashta : lake, 223-225? Imttle of (18181, m-206 ? 

village, 407 -40S. 

Aspect :2. 

Asses : 18- 

Assessed Taxes : 375. 

Atdrs ; MusalmAn perfumers, I9S. ■ ■ 

Audichs : GujarAt BrAbmans, 


Badvds *. Bandharpur priests, 427, ■ ■ 

Bdgbdns : Musalmdn gardeners, 

Bahmanis : Deccan MusalmAn Mags f IS47 « I4S9|, 
276-278. 

BdjirdT II. : ninth Peshwa (17^ - 1817), 2^ - 295, 
Bakar Kasdhs : mutton butchers, 2^4. 

Bdldghdt; hill range, 

BdldJiBdjirdv: third I7ilb290-291. 

Balance Sheet : 376. ' ; 

Bdlsantoshis : beggars, IBl, '' 4'. ; , - 

Banking : 239-240. 

Bdptl Gokhale I MarAtha genera! {I8lf *1S|, 293- 


Bdrgirs : MarAtha troopers, 285 note 2, 

Bdrsi : survey, 318-321, 348-^2| 'suh-divislen 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, elimate, water, 
B 125-67 


Capitalists ; 239, 
Carriers ; 263. 
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'ftjffic i 34*2 mul mote I , 

Disease : 3SS. 

Details 1 23 - 25 , 

hire s Icatiicr ivorkcrs, 93 . 

S ; ntoiieyleimlmg^ 24S-249; territorial 
IS75|^ 303 aiul notes I* 2 and S» 
ll ; making of, 10. 

^aon J idil, 2, 3. 

I, : outbreaks of, 361 , 362 , 3 G 3 , 364 , 3 S 0 
ote 1 , 3 S 7 * 
ans : 2il. 
mrts : 367. 

aits (iSTO- I8S2) : 367-369, 


Draiaage : 2 . 

Darga De¥l Famme (1396 * M07) 
Dyeimg •. 269. 


Ekfmk : lake, 225-226 ; village, 411. 
ElpMastone : 5Ii% Mountstnart (I817b 203-294 

Exciiamge Bills : 249, 

Excise Eeirauue ; 374. 

Exports : 264-266, 


Fairs : 262-263. 

Family Bto-cks : 26, 27, 2S, 30, 31, 32, 34, 36, 40, 
41, 43, 4§, 63, 75, 103, 121, 124, 138, 139, 140. 

Families : 231-237, 

Fatleltsmg : founder {1712) of tlie family of Akal- 
kot Biljds, 289-290. 

Ferries ; 259. 

Mold fools: 221-222. 

Finance : 374-378. 

Fisk: 18-22. 

Fiskers ; 151-157. 

Foreign Boys : victory of tke (1531), 281. 

Forests : staff, demarcation, descrijjtion, reserves, 
scrub forest, hdhliul meadows ; timber-feiling ; 
revenue and charges ; plantations, 10-13. 

Fowls J 18. 

Funeral Bites: special, 522-523. 


inities :2i|.2i:i 

.on : of tlie district (1792), 292. 

and Brass work : 272 . 

I tillage of, 2^ - 231 ; export trade in, 

im. 

15-16. 

: 208 -274. 
nen : 9i - 143. 

rd : Mr, C. E. O., 239 note 1, 407 note 1. 
m : 246,-247. 

.al Classes; 370. 

: 229-231. 
toy i 2:50. 

is : birth, marriage, pregnancy, death, 
% 40-41,42-43, 46-48, 49-50, 55-75, 7S-S5, 
1,95-97,98-101, 102-103, 104-118, 125-134, 
142, 148-151, 154-157, 158-160, 162-163, 
165, 173-174, 176-180, 187, 188. 


}j Gdikasiks : beef butchers, 202. 

ji Bangadkar Skdstri ; murder of (1815), 292-293, 

p 484. 

I GaTandis ; masons, 94-101, 

I Gavlis : milkmen, 148-^151. 

I Geology : 5. 

1 - Gkadshis * musicians, 145, 

V ^Gkair Makadis : Musalm^ns, 207. 

Gkisddis ; tixikers, 101 - 103. 

Giles ; Major (1818), 297, 298. 

I Girls-Schools : 380. 

Goats: 17-18. 

GolakS ; Brdhmans, 28-30. 

Gold work: 272. 

Gondklis ; dancers, 183, 

Gosdvls '.beggars, 183-184, 

Govardkans ; see Golaks. 

Gujardt Brdkmans ; 30-31. 

Gujardt if dnis ; 51 - 52. 

Gujars ; moneylenders, 242, 

Gnravs ; priests, 145. 

1 Gurvad ' kill, 2, 3. 


Harsn Kile ; Bakmani revenue officer 
59), 277. 

f Life : of a Skenvi, 39. 
djipant’s Famine (1460) ; 277- 

ris : beggars, 181 -182. 

ur Dindr ; Bahmani noble (1478), 278. 

ris ; beggars, 182. 

tors *• 246-247. 

ressed Classes^ ; 169-180. 

hastks ; Brahmans, 26 - 27. 

giri Yddairs : Deccan Hindu kings (1170 

n0),_275. ■ 

rrukllds : Br^kmans, 27 - 28. 

angars ; cow-keepers, 146-147. 

obis : Muaalm4n washermen, 206, r 

.drs : tanners, 170. 

Idwarkkdn ; Bijipur minister (1590), 285. 






H. 

HaMlkllorS : scavengers, 171, 207. 

Hatkars : husbandmen, S7. 

Hemddpanti Eemaius j 275 and note 2. 

Hewitt : Major (ISIS), 207, 208, 

Holdrs : musicians, 145-148* 

Holdings : 218. 

Hospital : civil, 3S6. 

Hotgi : town, railway station, 267? 411-412. 
Houses : 25. ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' 

House Consecration : 524-527. 

Human Offerings : 527. 

Husbandmen : 87-91, 214-218. 

I 

Imports : 264, 

Infirmities : 3S7. 

Inscriptions : 275 and note 2, 

Instruction : schools, staff, instruction, cost; 
private schools ; progress ; girls schools ; readers 
and writers; school details; town and village 
schools; libraries, newspapers, 379-385. 

Interest : rates of, 249. 

Iron work : 273. 

Ismdel Adil Shah j second Bijdpur king (1510- 
1534), 279-281. 

J. 

Jails,: 372-373. 

Jandbdi : Vithoba’s devotee, 465. 

Jangatns *. Lingdyat priests, 184-185. 

Janoji Mmbalkar : Kann^la under (1752), 291, 
412. 

Jingars ; saddlers. See Kdranjkars. 
Jire-Oavandis : masons, 94-97. 

JoMris : beggars, 185-186. 

K. 

KadiaS : Musalmin Bricklayers, 206, 

KafshgarS’ : Musalmdn shoemakers, 199. 

Haikadis : unsettled tribes, 165-166. 

Kdla : festival, 466. 

HaMigars : Musalm^n tinners, 2Q0. 

Halils : distillers, 157. 

HdmitMs : labourers,. 158-160. 

Him Bakhsll : Sholdpur under (1707), 289. 
Hananjs : Brahmans, 31-32. 

Kandalgaon : village, temple, 412. 

Hanjirs *• Musalm^n poulterers, 207-208. 
Hiranjkars •* fountain-makers, origin, settlement, 
appearance, house, food, dress, calling, condition, 
religion, customs, community, 103 - 1 18. ' ’ * ' 

KarMdaS : Br^hmana, 32-33. ^ 

Harkamb ; town, 412. 

Harmila : survey, 324> 327, 353 - 358 ; sub-division 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, 


soil, stock, holdings, crops, people, 393-396; 
town details, fort, temple, history, 412-413. 
Hisirs ■: braziers, liS, 

Hisegaon : village, temple, 413. * 

HisMkipdis : traders, 52. 

Hitavdis : see Kdtkaris. 

Hitkaris : catechu makei’s, 166. 

Kiyasth Prablms: writers, 44-45. 

Hharda : battle of (1795), 292. 

Hhatiks : butchers, 161. 

Hhaferis : weavers, 118-110. 

KliWija Jahin : governor of Paninda (1497), 
278, 279-280. 

Hisbwarkhan : Bijapur minister (1557),. 284'., 
Holbatis : rope-dancers, 186-187. 

Holis : fishers , 152-157;. 

Homtis : traders, settlement, divisions, appear- 
ance, house, food, dress, calling, condition, reli- 
gion, customs, community, 52-75.. 

Konkauasths :Brdhmans, 33-34. 

KoregaOE : lake, 222 ; village, 413, 

Hoshtis : weavers, 119. 

Kudbuda JosMs = beggars, 187- 188. 

Humbhdrs : potters, 119-120. 


Labourers : 157-183. 

Lakes : 222-226. 

Ldkheris : lac workers, 121. 

Laud: the, acquisition (1818-1870), 301; staff 
(1884), 301-303; territorial changes, 303 and 
notes 1, 2 and 3 ; revenue settlement (1818 - 
1840), 304; survey (Mohol-Mddha, ShoMpur, 
B4.rsi, Eopla, Kann4la, Pandliarpur, 174teputa, 
1839-1858), 304-334; revision survey (M4dha, 
Sholapur, Pandharpur, B4rsi, Karm4la, 1869 - 
1874), 334-358; revised settlement reduced 
(1874), 358-360; survey results (1840-1880), 
360-361; season reports (1864-1883), 361-365; 
revenue (1864-1883), 365; alienated villages, 
(1884), 365-366. 

Laud Eeveuue : 365, 374. 

Laud Transfers : 247-248. 

Language Details : 23, 

Leather work : 274. 

Libraries : 384-385, 

Lime-burning : 273. 

Lingdyat VauiS •* origin, settlement, divisions, 
appearance, house, food, dress, calling, condi-^ 
tiOn^ religion, customs, community, 75-85. 

Looal Funds: 377. 

Lodhie : labourers, 161. 

Loh^is : traders, 85. 

LoMrS "blacksmiths, 121-122. 

Louixis i cement-makers, 122 - 123. 


IXDEX 


himr : vjJIngc, fwt, 413. 
lia: Mim-y, 31M-;TO, 334-341: sisb.iUvi««n 
ails, boTOjilark'S, nna, a,'pfet, climate, water, 
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